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PREFACE. 


In  submitting  to  the  public  what  will  probably  be 
my  last  work  of  History,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say 
a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  plan  I  have  pursued  in 
writing  it ;  and  to  notice  some  omissions,  which 
might  reasonably  be  considered  as  the  effect  of  care- 
lessness, if  the  causes  which  induced  me  to  make 
them  were  not  explained.  The  struggle  between 
France  and  England,  which  began  with  the  unjust 
pretensions  of  Edward  III.  to  the  crown  of  the 
former  country,  naturally  divides  itself  into  four 
great  acts.  The  first  comprises  the  Gallic  conquests 
of  Edward  and  his  son ;  the  second,  the  cunning 
and  gradual,  but  bold  and  masterly,  recovery  of  his 
alienated  territory,  by  Charles  V.  of  France ;  the 
third,  the  re-conquest  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  dis- 
puted country  by  Henry  V.  of  England ;  and  the 
fourth,  the  expulsion  of  the  invaders  by  Charles  VII. 
It  was  my  wish  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  first  of  these 
epochs,  which  began  and  concluded  in  the  space 
of  time  embraced  by  the  life  of  Edward  the  Black 
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Prince.  In  pursuit  of  this  object,  it  was  open  to 
me,  either  to  notice  particularly  the  affairs  of  Scot- 
land and  Ireland,  or  to  pass  over  the  latter  country  en- 
tirely, and  only  to  refer  to  those  events  in  the  history 
of  the  former,  which  affected  the  immediate  subject 
of  my  labours.  I  determined  on  the  latter  course, 
as  I  found  that  the  work,  with  all  the  critical  in- 
quiries into  particular  facts  which  it  behoved  me  to 
institute,  might  extend  to  a  size  likely  to  try  the 
patience  of  the  public,  without  the  admission  of  any 
extraneous  matter. 

In  the  course  of  investigation,  a  number  of  errors 
in  the  former  histories  of  this  epoch  were,  as  may 
well  be  supposed,  rendered  apparent :  but  the  fact  of 
having  detected  numerous  faults  in  other  writers 
upon  the  same  subject,  has  inspired  me  with  any 
thing  but  great  confidence  in  my  own  work.  I  have, 
it  is  true,  spared  no  pains,  I  have  spared  no  reason- 
able expense,  to  discover  and  obtain  correct  sources 
of  information ;  and  during  five  years,  which  the 
manuscript  has  lain  by  me  since  it  was  first  written, 
I  have  made  many  alterations,  and,  I  trust,  some 
improvements.  I  have  put  forth  nothing  without 
much  consideration ;  and  I  have  not  suffered  any  pe- 
culiar fondness  for  particular  theories  to  prevent  me 
from  sacrificing  my  opinions,  whenever  I  have  had 
good  reasons  for  believing  them  to  be  erroneous. 
Nevertheless,  I  well  know  that,  till  the  great  mass  of 
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public  documents  which  have  long  been  withheld 
from  general  inspection,  and  which  are  even  now 
only  scantily  available,  shall  be  completely  and  judi* 
ciously  thrown  open  to  the  nation,  to  whom  they 
belong,  nothing  like  an  accurate  history  of  the  coun- 
try can  be  written,  and  that  every  separate  portion 
must  appear  with  great  defects.  Still  farther, — were 
those  storehouses  of  important  information  open  to 
me  at  will,  with  the  best  catalogues  for  facilitating 
my  researches,  I  am  but  too  conscious  that  my  own 
imperfections  of  judgment  and  application  would 
communicate  themselves  to  the  work,  and  would 
render  it  very  different  from  that  which  I  could  wish 
to  lay  before  the  public.  Many,  indeed  the  greater 
part,  of  the  defects  which  will  be  found  in  this  book, 
are,  of  course,  to  be  attributed  to  myself:  neverthe- 
less, various  difficulties  lie  in  the  way  of  the  historian 
who  considers  it  his  duty  to  ascertain  facts  ere  he 
ventures  to  reason  upon  them  ;  and  these  difficulties 
not  only  require  great  labour,  but  very  considerable 
expense  to  remove.  As  an  illustration  of  this  truth, 
I  may,.mention,  that  in  regard  to  several  points  of 
Flemish  history,  intimately  connected  with  the  life 
of  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  I  entertained  serious 
doubts,  in  order  to  solve  which  I  made  a  journey  to 
the  town  of  Ghent.  Monsieur  Wallez,  the  Belgian 
Secretary  of  Legation  at  the  British  court,  a  gentleman 
as  much  distinguished  for  his  acquirements  as  for  his 
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urbanity,  had  accidentally  pointed  out  to  me,  with- 
out, I  believe,  knowing  ray  pursuits,  several  sources  of 
information  in  his  native  country;  but,  after  spending 
some  time  in  Ghent,  I  quitted  it,  disappomted,  and 
as  ignorant  as  I  went.  The  book  then  proceeded  on 
the  authorities  I  had  before  possessed,  and  was  partly 
printed,  when  a  lingering  hope  of  better  success,  to- 
gether with  doubts  that  I  could  not  shake  off  regard, 
ing  t^e  accuracy  of  various  details,  led  me  to  revisit  that 
city,  where,  by  the  kind  attention  of  Monsieur  Voisin 
and  the  celebrated  Comelissen,  I  at  length  obtained 
information  that  led  me  to  cancel  several  sheets,  which 
had  unfortunately  gone  through  the  press.  The 
same  has  been  the  case  in  other  parts  of  the  work ; 
and  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that,  could  I 
arrive  at  the  original  documents,  by  which  the  facts 
of  history  can  alone  be  clearly  established,  I  should 
still  find  much  that  would  require  alteration. 

In  regard  to  the  more  modem  histories  relating  to 
the  period  of  which  I  have  treated,  I  have  read  almost 
every  thing,  I  believe,  that  has  been  written  ;  and  in 
many  instances  it  will  be  found  that  I  have  entirely 
differed  from  authors  of  very  good  repute.  In  some 
cases,  where  the  point  was  of  importance,  I  have 
stated  my  reasons,  and  referred  to  what  has  been 
said  on  the  other  side  of  the  question.  I  have  almost 
always  given  ray  authorities  upon  matters  in  regard 
to  which  there  could  be  any  doubt,  and  have  some- 
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times  entered  into  discussions  respecting  the  credi- 
bility of  various  chronicles,  pointing  out  the  process 
by  which  my  mind  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
which  I  have  ultimately  adopted.  But  to  have  done 
this  in  all  instances,  even  where  I  diflPered  with  very 
respectable  writers,  would  have  overloaded  the  book 
with  notes,  which  are,  perhaps,  too  abundant  already  ; 
and  I  was  obliged  to  refrain,  though  from  no  want 
of  respect  for  the  gentlemen  from  whose  views  I 
presumed  to  dissent.  Various  points  in  the  course 
of  the  history  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  though 
mentioned  by  all  the  contemporary  writers,  have  still 
appeared  to  me  uncertain ;  and  wherever  I  have 
entertained  a  suspicion  of  any  asserted  fact,  although 
I  have  felt  myself  bound  to  give  it  admission,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  mark  it  by  some  expression  of  doubt. 
Having  said  thus  much,  nothing,  I  believe,  re- 
mains for  me,  but  to  offer  my  sincere  thanks, — first, 
to  the  public,  for  long-continued  favour ;  and,  next, 
to  the  various  gentlemen  who,  with  the  true  liberality 
of  spirit  which  should  always  distinguish  literary 
men,  have  given  me  the  kindest  assistance  in  my  la- 
borious task.  To  Professor  Napier,  to  the  Reverend 
Doctor  Lamb,  to  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  to  Monsieur 
Comelissen  and  Monsieur  Voisin,  to  Professor  Bahr, 
and  to  Monsieur  Zacharia,  junior,  with  a  number  of 
other  gentlemen,  who  have  aided  me  materially,  by 
pointing  out  to  me,  and  obtaining  for  me,  valuable 
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sources  of  information,  I  feel  myself  deeply  indebted, 
and  am  proud  to  acknowledge  it  in  this  place.  To 
Lord  Polwarth,  Lord  Strangford,  and  many  other 
gentlemen,  especially  those  in  whose  hands  the  ar- 
chives of  the  city  of  London  are  deposited,  I  have 
also  to  return  my  thanks  for  much  kindness  in  the 
course  of  my  labours  upon  this  history.  Though 
for  those  labours  I  anticipate  no  very  great  success, 
yet  I  am  well  pleased  that  they  have  been  undertaken 
and  completed ;  and  only  trust  that  they  may  not  be 
found  altogether  unworthy  of  the  kindness  of  those 
who  have  watched  their  progress  with  interest. 
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EDWARD  THE  BLACK  PRINCE. 


INTRODUCTION. 

GENERAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  RELATIVE  STATE  OF  ENGLAND,  FRANCE, 
AND  THE  EMPIRE,  IN  THE  EARLY  PART  OF  THE  FOURTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

That  gi-eat  men  make  opportunities,  is  one  of  the 
most  common  aphorisms  of  human  vanity;  but  the 
history  of  every  age  and  of  every  country  affords 
sufficient  proof,  that  the  circumstances  under  which 
each  individual  is  placed  have  as  much  influence 
upon  his  fate  and  conduct  as  the  qualities  of  his 
mind  and  heart.  Events,  indeed,  are  seldom  so 
adverse,  that  a  man  of  real  genius  or  pre-eminent 
virtue  cannot,  at  some  period  of  his  life,  find  occasion 
to  break  through  the  petty  crowd,  and  take  his 
station  amongst  the  great;  but  the  annals  of  the 
world  evince  that  few,  if  any,  of  those  who  have 
climbed  to  the  highest  pinnacles  of  fame,  have  not, 
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at  some  point  in  their  career,  been  peculiarly  favourec 
by  opportunity.  True  it  is,  that  the  most  hopeful 
means  afford,  to  the  fool,  tlie  coward,  or  the  slug- 
gard, but  opportunity  of  displaying  defects  ;  yet  still, 
without  some  happy  opening,  energy  can  never  clear 
the  way  through  all  impediments,  and  genius,  with 
all  his  wings,  can  never  soar  above  the  prison 
walls  of  circumstance.  The  events  which  take  place 
around  us,  and  the  mind  which  is  within,  act  and  re- 
act upon  each  other ;  and  these  two  causes,  some- 
times opposing,  sometimes  facilitatmg  one  another, 
according  to  the  all-wise  will  of  Him  who  alone  sees 
the  ultimate  result,  work  out  the  destiny  of  each  in- 
telligent creature. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  born  at  any  epoch,  or 
placed  in  any  situation,  Edward  the  Black  Prince 
would  have  displayed  the  talents  that  command  re- 
spect, and  the  virtues  that  endear  the  possessor ;  but 
they  might  have  been  restricted  to  the  decoration  of 
private  life,  had  they  not  received  a  more  splendid 
developement  fiom  his  proximity  to  a  throne.  Nor 
were  the  circumstances  of  his  birth  or  of  his  rank  the 
only  concurrents  which  placed  within  his  grasp  an 
immortal  reputation  ;  but  the  circumstances,  also,  of 
his  times,  his  nation,  and  his  family,  were  precisely 
those  best  calculated  to  call  forth  the  qualities  with 
which  God  had  endowed  him  as  an  individual.  His 
history,  therefore,  may  be  said  to  conmience  before 
his  birth,  and  the  actions  of  others  must  not  be  con- 
jjidered  irrelevant,  when  they  prepared  the  way  for 
bis  own.  At  the  same  time,  the  state  of  society  in 
which  he  lived,  and  the  condition  of  the  countries  in 
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ich  his  principal  actions  were  performed,  are  not 
tinwoithy  of  cousideriition,  as  the  peculiarities  of  each 
materially  affected  bis  own  fate.  I  shall,  accordingly, 
>ause  for  a  moment,  to  make  a  few  preliminary  ob- 
n'ations  upon  the  political  and  religious  system  of 
Europe  at  that  period ;  and  shall  endeavour,  by  no- 
icing  several  of  the  differences  which  existed  in  the 
ircumstances  of  France,  Gemiany,  and  England,  to 
point  out  some  of  the  causes  which  contributed  to 
produce  the  great  military  advantages  that  the  latter 
country  obtained  during  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
About  the  period  in  which  Edward  the  Black 
rince  flourished,  there  existed  that  degree  of  rest- 
lessness and  agitation  in  the  minds  of  men,  which  is 
generally  a  prognostic  of  some  great  change  in  the 
state  of  society.  Various  efforts  were  made  by  per- 
sons of  the  most  opposite  classes  and  characters,  and 
by  the  most  opposite  means  and  directions,  to  shake 
many  old  institutions,  and  to  tear  up  many  deeply 
rooted  prejudices,  although  the  result  proved  that  the 
human  mind  —  the  soil  in  which  such  institutions 
d  prejudices  were  founded  and  planted  —  was  by 
no  means  prepared  for  their  destruction. 

It  is  evident  that  before  a  complete,  though  be- 
ficial,  alteration   can  ever  be  effected  in   any  of 
the  great  establishments  of  society,  it  nnist  be  called 
for  most  strongly  by  an  equal  change  in  the  circum- 
nces  of  man.     He   must  have  become  infinitely 
iter,  wiser,  nobler,  increased  in  numbei*s,  or  ele<' 
Vtttcd    in    powers,    since   those   establishments  were 
amed  ;   he  must,  in  short,   have  undergone  some 
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of  the  immense  variations  which  are  continually  oc- 
curring in  his  situation  and  attributes,  before  any  per- 
manent amelioration  can  be  effected  in  his  institutions* 
Nevertheless,  it  generally  happens  that,  long  before  H 
the  progress  of  the  human  race  will  bear  the  change 
which  it  ultimately  works  out  for  itself,  there  start  up 
spirits  who  foresta!  the  age,  and  endeavour  to  huri^  h 
forward  mankind  to  the  object  towards  w^hich  they  see  ^ 
it  tending.  Not  a  few  of  such  spirits  arose  in  the 
course  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  it  is  not  at  all 
improbable  that  their  efforts  shook  the  fabric  which 
they  were  not  able  to  overtlirow  ;  but  it  will  be  evi- 
dent to  any  one  who  fixes  his  eyes  upon  the  picture 
that  historians,  satirists,  and  moralists  have  left  of 
the  human  mind  at  this  epoch,  that  though  many 
persons  of  superior  intellect  existed  both  in  the  higher 
and  the  lower  ranks  of  life,  society  in  general  was  not 
at  all  prepared  to  yiehl  at  once  the  abuses  of  the  feudal 
system,  or  to  cast  away  the  superstitions  w^hich  had 
crept  into  the  Roman  church* 

In  almost  every  country  in  Europe,  the  feudal 
system  was  already  on  the  decline.  In  England  it  fl 
had  suffered  most,  and  in  Germany,  perhaps,  least ;  ~ 
but  in  every  land  its  own  inherent  defects,  and  the 
vices  of  the  nobles,  supplied  a  plentiful  germ  of 
decay ;  while  the  admission  of  the  free  communes 
showed  an  anomaly  in  its  constitution,  and  a  step 
towards  its  fall.  Nevertheless,  it  had  still  to  su])poit 
it  habit,  possession,  military  skill,  and  the  spirit  of 
chivaliT;  while  the  paucity  and  the  smallness  of  the 
cities,  and  the  brutal  ignorance  of  the  commons  in 
every  country,  with  the  exception  of  England^  evinced 
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thnt  the  lower  classes  themselves  were  as  yet  incapable 
either  of  effecting  with  power,  or  employing  with 
moderation,  a  change  in  tlieir  institotions. 

In  regard  to  the  Roman  church,  though  the 
thunders  of  the  Apostolic  See  were  not  quite  so  tre- 
mendous as  they  once  had  been*,  and  though  several 
orded  histances  of  successful  resistance  formed 
recedents  for  future  opposition,  yet  the  imniortal 
policy  of  the  Ecclesiastical  State  was  so  much  more 
refined  than  that  of  any  other  Kuropean  court,  that 
prudence,  supported  by  the  ignorance  of  opponents, 
still  supplied,  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  the  want 
of  real  power.  Nor  was  society  prepared  for  a  change 
in  ecclesiastical  affairs  ;  for  if  we  but  look  to  the 
trials  of  the  Templars,  the  massacres  of  the  Jews  and 
lepers  t,  and  the  barbarous  executions  which  not  un- 

♦  The  ctc&r  iind  judicious  Mosheiin  traces  the  decline  of  the  papal 

Dwer  to  the  period  of  the  bold  tliough  barbarous  resistance  of  Philip 

he  Fair  to  the  tuTogant  pretensions  of  Boiiiliice  VllL    A  severe  blow, 

fcowcvcr,  had  been  given  to  the  authority  of  the  Popes  by  the  bitter 

'  contempt  with  which  they  had  been  treated  by  the  Empiror  Frederic, 

f  We  find  recorded  by  the  continual ors  of  William  of  Nangis  the  fact 

L  iK'  two  or  three  unhappy  wretches  baviiii^  been  burnt  ahve,  in  the  year 

[13^22,  for  biir}'ing  a  black  cat  in  a  box ;  and  a  little  earlier,  the  folJow- 

l  horrible  details  are  given  concerning  the  massacres  of  the  lepers  and 

he  Jews  ;  — 

**  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  132  J,  the  King  of  France  visited  carelitlly 

'  ihe  partii  of  Poitou,  which  he  held  of  his  father  by  heredittiry  right, 

and  he  had  resolved,  they  siiy,  to  remain  there  long,  when,  towartis  the 

^Ibtival  of  jNt.  John  the  Baptist,  the  public  refjort  reached  his  earss,  that 

lthrou*;hout  nil  Aquitaine  the  springs  and  the  wells  either  were*  or  soon 

{•would  be,  infected  with  poison  by  a  great  number  of  ie[iers.     Many  of 

liicsc  lepers^  ack no VI  led j»ing  their  crinie,  had  been  already  condemned 

death  and  burnt  in   Upper  Aquitaine,     Their  design  was,  aa  they 

red  in  the  midst  of  the  tfanies,  in  spreading:  poison  every  where,  to 

7y  all  the  Christians,  or  at  le*iat  to  rentier  tbeni  lepers  like  them- 

itf»f  and  they  sought  to  spread  so  great  an  evil  over  all  France  and 
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frequently  followed  the  frivolities  of  scholastic  dis^ 


Germany.  Various  diSereat  causes  were  assigned  for  these  tfainga  hj 
various  people;  but  the  best  founded^  and  most  commonly  adopted,  waa 
this  which  follows.  The  King  of  Grenada,  aiihcted  at  having  been  so 
frequently  defeated  by  the  Christians,  and  especially  by  the  uncle  of 
the  King  of  Ca&tile,  of  whom  we  have  spoken  before,  and  not  being 
able  to  avenge  himself  by  force  of  arms,  siought  to  actoinpli&h  his 
purpose  by  villany.  For  this  reason,  it  is  said,  he  held  a  meeting  with 
the  Jews,  to  endeavour  by  their  means  to  destroy  the  whole  of 
Christendom  by  some  charm,  and  olfered  tliem  innumeniblc  sums  of 
money*  Tliey  promised  him  to  invent  a  charm,  saying  that  they  could 
by  no  means  execute  it  themselves,  because  the  Christians  suspected 
them ;  but  that  the  lepers,  who  were  in  continual  conunu nitration  with 
the  Chnstiims,  could  very  easily  accomplish  the  charm,  by  casting  the 
poison  into  all  the  springs  and  wells.  On  this  account,  the  Jews 
having  called  together  the  principal  lepers,  these  last,  by  the  intervention 
of  the  de^  il,  were  so  seduced  by  their  deccitfiil  suggestions  that,  after 
having  abjured  the  catholic  faith,  and,  horrible  to  hear,  pounded  and 
mixed  the  body  of  Christ  in  these  mortal  jjoi^ons,  as  many  of  the 
lepers  tiltiiimtely  confessed,  consented  to  execute  the  charm.  The 
principal  lefM?rs,  having  met  together  from  all  parts  of  C  hri&tendora, 
established  four  general  assemblies;  and  there  was  not  a  noble  Usar 
house,  as  some  of  the  lepers  have  since  acknowleilged,  from  which 
some  one  was  not  present  at  these  assemblies,  to  infonn  the  rest  what 
was  done  there,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  lazar  houses  in  Hn^and. 
By  the  persuasion  of  the  de\il,  served  by  the  Jews  in  these  aflseiDblies 
of  le()erft,  the  principal  amongst  them  said  to  the  other:),  that,  as  their 
leprosy  made  them  appear  to  the  Christians  vile,  abject,  and  unworthy 
of  any  consideration,  it  was  perfectly  justifiable  in  them  to  cause  the 
Christians  to  die  or  become  covered  with  leprosy  like  theinsclves,  so 

that,  when  all  were  lepers,  none  would  be  despised 

An  edict  of  the  king  on  the  subject  of  the  lepers  declared  that  the 
gtdlty  should  be  given  to  the  Aames,  and  the  rest  confined  for  ever  in 
the  lazar  houses;  and  that,  if  any  leprous  woman  was  found  with  child^ 
she  should  be  preserved  till  she  was  delivered,  and  then  burned.  The 
Jews  also  were  burned  in  some  countries,  especially  in  Aquitaine.  In 
the  bailiwick  of  Tours,  at  a  castle  called  Chinoii,  an  immense  pit  was 
dug,  and  a  great  hre  having  been  lighted  in  it,  there  were  burned  in  a 
single  day  one  hundred  and  sixty  Jews  of  both  ^exes,  Manv  of  them, 
both  men  and  women,  sung  as  if  iniited  to  a  wedding,  and  up  rang  of 
ihttiiselTes  into  the  pit;  and  many  widows  threw  their  own  children 
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putatioa  ♦,  we  shall  find  that  priest  and  lawyer,  noble 
and  commoner  alike,  were  still  imbued  with  the  same 
dark  and  gloomy  superstition ;  and  that  those  who 
dreamed  of  purer  systems,  or  of  better  things,  were 
only  the  few  whose  minds  outstripped  the  age. 

Real  power,  how^ever,  was  beginning  to  make  itself 
felt,  occasionally,  in  opposition  to  the  ideal  authority 
of  the  church  ;  and  while  the  spiritual  dogmas  of 
the  Roman  See  were  treated  with  reverence  and  re- 
ceived as  law,  its  judicial  rule  and  temporal  dominion 
had,  from  time  to  time,  to  encounter  many  a  potent 
adversary  amongst  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe,  Id 
order  to  maintain  themselves  against  tliese  enemies, 
the  popes  were  under  the  necessity  of  having  recourse 
to  the  friendship  of  other  princes  ;  and,  amongst  the 
incessant  contentions  of  a  warlike  age,  powerful  sup- 
port was  always  to  be  found  when  required  by  the 
pontiffs.  At  the  same  time  it  is  clear,  that  the  allies 
and  supporters  of  the  Roman  church  learned  the 
secret  of  its  weakness  by  its  frequent  applications  for 
assistance,  and  were  taught  to  despise  its  threats  when 
they  found  it  convenient  to  resist  its  authority. 


into  the  firej  for  fear  they  should  be  torn  froca  them,  and  baptized  by 
tiic  Christians  and  nobles  present  at  the?  execution.'* 

Such  was  the  dreadiid  state  of  siipei'stition  and  barbarism  in  which 
Europe  was  plunged  at  the  beginning  of  the  fburteentli  century. 

•  A  number  of  persons  were  burnt  ;i&  hereticf*  about  tliis  time,  for 
the  crime  of  declaring  that  our  Saviour  had  been » in  this  world,  posaesaed 
of  property.  The  particulars  of  the  dispute  arc  too  indecent  and  sacri- 
tegigusi  to  bear  recapitulation  with  cither  pleasure  or  advantage  to  any 
oiie» 
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One  of  the  most  formidable  opponents  which  the 
bishops  of  Rome  had  as  yei  encountf  red  was  Louis  of 
BaTarUy  who  occupied  the  Imperial  throne  at  the 
mccemon  of  Edward  III.  to  the  crown  of  England, 
Elected  Emperor  in  1314,  by  a  majority  of  the 
dectorSy  he  soon  saw  himself  opposed  in  arms  by  the 
unsnccessfiil  candidate,  Frederic,  Duke  of  Austria; 
but,  after  a  severe  struggle,  succeeded  in  making  his 
title  good  with  the  sword.  All  his  first  acts,  how« 
ever,  showed  a  determination  to  check  the  encroaeh- 
ing  spirit  of  the  Apostolic  See :  he  proceeded  to 
exercise  the  authority  of  emperor  without  the  papal 
approbation ;  denied  the  right  of  the  pontiffs  to  in- 
terfere in  the  Imperial  election ;  invaded  Italy, 
created  an  Anti-pope,  and  scoffed  at  the  anathemas  of 
Avignon. 

Although  the  most  considerable  portion  of  Europe 
remained  docile  to  the  injunctions  of  the  Holy  See, 
and  the  Pope  rested  secure  upon  the  bosom  of  France, 
at  that  time  the  favourite  child  of  the  church  ;  yet 
the  spectacle  of  one  of  the  greatest  mouarchs  of  the 
age — whether  considered  in  regard  to  dominion  or 
talent — ruling  powerfully  in  absolute  contempt  of  the 
ecclesiastical  authority,  was,  of  course,  not  lost  upon 
contemporary  sovereigns.  Its  effect  upon  other 
countries  does  not  require  to  be  noticed  here  more 
particuUrlyj  and  the  consequences  which  followed,  in 
regard  to  England,  both  from  the  fact  of  the  Em- 
|)eror's  enmity  towards  the  church,  and  from  the 
precedent  of  resistance  which  his  conduct  afforded, 
will  be  traced  at  lai^  hereailer*     Such,  however,  at 
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its 


e  accession  of  Edward  IIL,  was  the  situation  of 
the  empire  in  its  relations  with  the  Roman  See,  It 
was  governed  by  a  tiilented,  eourageoos,  eontmna- 
cious,  and  excommunicated  monarch;  many  of  whose 
vassals  would  willingly  have  made  his  quarrel  with 
e  Pope  an  excuse  for  rebellion,  had  they  not  ah'eady 
fifered  from  the  power  of  chastisement  afforded  him 
y  his  great  military  abilities* 
In  comparing  the  sources  of  power  which  at  that 
time  existed  in  Germany,  France,  and  England »  it 
must  be  remembered  that,  in  geographical  position 
and  territorial  extent,  the  empire,  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  occupied  a  space  veiy  different  from  that 
which  it  filled  in  Europe  at  the  time  of  its  overthrow 
by  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  The  frontier  provinces 
of  almost  all  feudal  states  were  portioned  out  amongst 
a  number  of  great  vassals,  whose  dependence  upon 
eir  sovereign  was  very  limited  in  itself,  and  veiy 
insecure  in  its  duration.  Such  was  more  particularly 
the  case  with  the  empire,  from  various  peculiarities  in 
its  constitution  as  a  state  ;  and,  scattered  in  an  ir- 
regular line  along  the  boundaries  of  the  great  neigh- 
uring  kingdom  of  France,  lay  the  fiefs  of  many 
werful  feudatories,  whose  subjection  to  the  Emperor 
was  more  nominal  than  reah  The  greater  part  of 
Lorraine  and  Alsace,  and  the  whole  of  Belgium,  were 
divided  into  dukedoms,  counties,  and  marquisates, 
over  each  of  which  either  the  Emperor  or  the  King  of 
ranee  claimed  the  right  of  sovereignty:  although  the 
ontiers  were  seldoui  well  defined,  the  right  was  very 
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often  doubtful,  and  the  vassal  was  frequently  arrayc 
in  arms  against  his  lord. 

In  this  last  respect,  indeed,  the  law  of  feudal  go- 
vernment was  very  loose*  The  right  of  armed  resist* 
ance  to  the  sovereign  was  recognised  in  many  cases ; 
but,  as  the  express  circumstances  in  which  the  appeal 
to  force  against  the  highest  authority  in  the  state  was 
justifiable  in  the  vassal,  cannot  be  clearly  established, 
it  would  seem  that,  in  this,  as  in  many  other  instances, 
the  power  to  render  the  opposition  successlul,  le- 
galised the  fact. 

In  Germany,  however,  the  diets  of  the  empire, 
and  in  France  the  King's  Court  of  Peers,  might  have 
afforded  a  competent  tribunal  for  the  decision  of  all 
difficult  points  of  feudal  jurisprudence  ;  and  it  would 
seem,  at  first  sight,  that  judges  who  were  the  equals 
of  the  vassal  would  be  naturally  disposed  to  guard 
his  privileges,  inasmuch  as  they  participated  in  the 
rights  which  they  defended.  But,  in  a  dark  state  of 
society,  future  interests,  even  of  great  impoitance, 
are  seldom  suffered  to  coimterbalance  immediate  ad- 
vantages ;  and  we  find  continued  eridence  to  prove 
that  the  influence  of  the  sovereigns  who  presided  in 
the  German  diet  and  the  French  court  of  Peers  —  the 

fear  of  their  power  or  the  desire  of  their  favour, 

frequently  outweighed,  in  the  minds  of  the  members 
composing  those  assemblies,  the  care  of  remote  rights^ 
or  the  apprehension  of  contingent  dangers. 

An  elective  empire,  though,  perhaps,  murt*  cal^ 
culated  for  durabthty,  can   seldom  be   so   actively 
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powerful  as  a  hereditary  monarcliy.     There  must  be 
discrepant  interests  in   iU  various  parts,  tending  to 

vert  its  energies  from  external  exertion  towards  in* 

stine  strife ;  and  a  sovereign  can  seldom  be  elected, 
without  having  to  waste  much  of  the  time,  and 
wisdom,  and  power,  which  are  but  scantily  allotted  to 
any  man,  in  crushing  the  factions  to  which  his  no- 
mination has  given  rise,  and  repressing  the  adherents 
of  less  successful  candidates.  Thus  the  immense 
natural  power  of  Germany  has  been  constantly 
shackled  by  the  complication  of  its  constitution,  and 
the  difficulty  of  producing  rapid  union  in  its  various 
pajts* 

Not  so  France  :  united  under  one  monarch,  who, 
in  general,  succeeded  unopposed  to  the  throne,  to 
the  power,  and  to  the  resources  of  his  predecessor, 
vdth  a  number  of  vassals  who  might  be  called  into  the 
field  at  a  very  short  notice,  and  with  no  cause  of 
discord  permanently  existing  among  them,  she  ap- 
peared free  to  pursue  resolutely  any  continuous  train 
of  policy,  and  to  act  with  the  vigour  of  her  whole 
people  in  whatever  manner  occasion  might  require. 
This  capability  of  rapid  exertion,  however,  was  more 
apparent  than  real ;  and  the  prudence  or  policy,  the 
vigour  or  the  ambition,  of  lier  monarchs,  could  effect 
but  little  exteniaUy,  unless  supported  by  the  will  of 
her  great  nobles. 

We  must  not  forget,  while  considering  the  situ- 

ition  of  France,  that  in  the  fourteenth  century  that 
Country  did  not  possess  the  territorial  extent  which 

ler  boundaries  comprise  at  this  day;  and  that  the 
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king,  in  common  with  all  feudal  monarchK»  heU 
but  a  very  limited  jurisdiction  even  over  a  great 
part  of  that  portion  of  Europe  which  acknowledged 
his  dominion.  In  the  south,  the  kingdom  of  Ara- 
gon,  however  nearly  allied  to  the  neighhouring  pe- 
ninsula, stretched  beyond  its  natural  frontier  of  the 
Pyrenees,  and  encroached  severely  upon  France  it- 
self; while  in  the  north,  the  German  empire  reached 
and  comprehended  the  city  of  Cambray.  In  the 
south-west  lay  the  duchy  of  Aquitaine,  one  of  the 
richest  provinces  of  Gaul,  claimed  as  a  whole,  and 
pOSieMed  in  greater  part,  by  the  Plantagenet  mon- 
arehs  of  England.  Flanders  and  Hainault,  though 
doing  homage  to  the  French  crown,  were  but  nomi- 
nally its  subjects  j  and  Burgundy  and  Champagne 
ap}>eared  on  all  occasions  more  as  allies  than  vassals, 
Britany,  too,  possessed  a  prince,  whose  obedience 
was  always  doubtful ;  and  Auvergne,  with  a  wide 
range  of  territory,  was  subject  to  its  own  Dauphin. 

In  the  enumeration  of  those  provinces  which  were 
thus  loosely  attached  to  the  true  realm  of  France 
the  city  and  small  adjacent  domain  of  Avignon 
would  not  deserve  notice,  had  it  not  been  at  that 
time  the  seat  of  the  Roman  pontiffs.  It  did  not, 
however,  become  absolutely  the  property  of  the  popes 
till  the  year  1348  •,  before  which  period  it  formed  a 
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*  Muck  obscurity  bungs  over  the  tnumctioii  wliich  conveyed  the 
city  of  Avignon  to  t!tc  Holy  Hee.  U  w»!»  ctrlftinly  sold  to  the  popes 
}3j  J<»«in,  Counters  of*  Provence ;  but  many  writers  contend,  first,  that 
the  money  was  never  poid^  and,  secondly^  thnt  Jomij  then  a  minor,  and 
itrictly  prohibited  by  the  will  of  bcr  gnindiuthLr.  in  rleht  of  w>iich  ahe 
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part  of  the  county  of  Provence,  another  great  fief  of 
the  French  crown. 

Such  were  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  situation 

™ecting  the  two  great  continental  powers  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fourteenth  century;  and  from  the  fore- 
going facts  it  will  appear,  that  though  France  was 
decidedly  more  capable  of  general  and  rapid  military 
exertions  than  the  empire,  yet  each  was  encumbered 
with  its  particular  difficulties,  incident  to  the  nature 
\f  its  government  and  its  constitution  as  a  state. 

The  situation  of  England  was  very  different,  and 
the  great  advantages  which  its  institutions  gave  it 
over  both  France  and  Germany,  may  be  traced  con- 
tinually in  the  events  about  to  be  related.  Various 
circumstances  combined  to  render  the  feudal  system, 

established  in  this  island,  a  much  more  manageable 
machine  in  the  hands  of  an  English  monarch  than  it 
ever  appeared  on  the  Continent*  In  France  that 
system  had  originated,  had  extended,  and  had  arrived 
at  maturity  amongst  a  people  by  whom  it  was  adopted 
almost  universally.     There,  all  its  involutions,  from 

e  monarch,  through  a  number  of  inferior  grades, 
down  to  the  serf  attached  to  the  glebe  he  ploughed, 
were  complete  and  unbroken  by  any  discrepancy  but 
the  existence  of  the  communes,  and  a  few  rare  in- 
stances of  lands  held  by  iVee  tenure. 


the  territory,  from  alienating  any  part  of  it,  could  not  legally 
Icfiect  such  ft  sale*  The  popes,  however,  remained  in  possess^ion  to  a 
f  fery  late  period. 

The  rej)ublican  fu rm  of  municipal  government  which  oJstcd  in  thin 
pity  dwring  the  middle  age^,  oflfering  a  strange  anomaly  in  the  feudal 
yatcm^  is  worthy  the  attention  of  antiquariea. 
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In  Germany,  too,  the  feudal  system  had  been  ^ 
introduced  ;  but  modified  in  some  degree,  and  de- 
prived of  many  of  the  good  points  which  rendered 
it  the  best  institution  that  could  be  adapted  to 
chivalrous  times,  it  still  continued  to  act  through- 
out the  empire  with  gi*eat  and  mischievous  vigour. 
To  England,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  carried  by  the 
Normans,  —  men  to  whose  own  manners  it  was 
naturally  extraneous*,  and  who,  in  conquering  a 
nation  certainly  not  less  civilised  than  themselves, 
gradually  adopted  many  of  the  establishments,  and  re- 
tained a  considerable  portion  of  the  laws,  they  found 
in  existence.  Normandy  became  a  dependence  upon 
England,  not  England  upon  Normandy ;  and  the 
conquerors  received  rather  than  destroyed  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  conquered.  Thus,  in  England,  the 
feudal  system  did  not  grow  up  by  degrees,  but  was 
fixed  as  a  graft  upon  another  tree  j  and  while  all  the 
establishments  with  which  it  was  now^  mingled, 
tended  to  modify  and  to  soften  it,  the  very  sudden- 
ness of  its  introduction  at  the  Conquest  did  not  admit 
of  its  introduction  as  a  whole.  The  general  division 
of  the  territory  acquired  by  William  amongst  his 
followers,  though  it  created  a  powerful  body  of 
feudal  nobihty,  cut  off  that  higher  class  of  princely 

*  I  take  it  for  granted*  that  even  those  who  believe  the  institutions 

of  chivaln'  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Dairies  and  Normans,  will  not 
contend  that  the  feudal  sy??tem,  which  hod  its  regidar  developeoicnt 
amcrngst  the  Franks,  from  its  genn  in  their  early  tribes,  before  the  fall 
of  Koine,  to  the  period  when  the  first  spots  of  decay  upfmired  upon  its 
fnU  perfection  in  the  timei  of  Philip  Augustus^  is  nXno  to  be  tmced  to 
the  same  source. 
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feudatories  who,  in  France  and  Geniiany,  opposed 
and  often  governed  their  sovereign  ;  and  the  great 
mass  of  the  nation  also  —  consisting  of  the  Saxon 
the  Danish  and  the  British  population,  and  com- 
prising the  yeoman,  the  franklin  *,  and  the  burgess  — 
offered  classes  of  people,  who,  with  the  exception  of  tlie 
burghers,  were  totally  unknown  upon  the  Continent, 
and  wliose  numbers,  industry,  corporeal  vigour,  and 
aggregate  wealth  rendered  their  intiuence  consider- 
able, and  their  will  of  weight. 

Time  also  had  contributed  to  give  this  class  im- 
poitance  ;  for  long  before  the  accession  of  Ed* 
ward  II L,  the  Norman  power  in  England  had  lost 
much  ot^  its  predominance,  and  the  Saxon  had  risen 
from  its  depression,  A  great  amalgamation,  too,  of 
the  nations  had  taken  place,  and  national  hatred  was 
forgotten.  The  Norman  barons,  in  WTinging  Magna 
Charta  from  the  hands  of  a  weak  and  vicious  king, 
had  done  more  for  the  ultimate  liberties  of  the  Saxon 
people  than  for  their  own  peculiar  privileges.  With 
wealth  following  industr)%  the  power  of  the  commons 
had  been  constantly  increasing,  and  in  their  influence  a 
prudent  monarch  might  always  obtain  a  suresupport. 

We  find,  therefore,  that  in  England,  nothing  like 
an  unmixed  system  of  feudal  government  existed  ; 
and  the  Norman  aristocracy,  though  often  turbulent 
and  unruly  in  the  time  of  peace,  though  ever  ob- 


•  The  ypomnnry  Bacon  dcfitiCfi  **  the  mi<I*lle  people  between  the  gen* 
llcmen  unci  Uie  cottfjgers ; "  and  the  w  ard  iVanklbi  1  bdieve  to  signify 
«  person  possessui^  Treehald  property  under  the  value  of  a  knight^s  fee : 
but  I  ^|K'ak  uhh  doubt. 
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noxious  to  a  tyrannical  >  and  unsparing  to  a  weak 
sovereign,  were  both  more  ready,  at  tlieir  monarch's 
call,  to  take  the  field,  and  more  ready  to  obey  him  ia 
it,  than  the  vassals  of  any  other  crown  in  Christen- 
dom. 

Nor  was  this  all :  besides  his  feudal  followers,  the 
King  of  England  could  always  call  forth  a  body  of 
men  unparalleled  in  military  capabilities ;  namely, 
the  English  peasantry,  who,  combining,  in  an  extra- 
ordinaiy  degree,  intelligence  with  subordination,  active 
energy  with  unconquerable  courage,  have  continually 
supplied  a  force  more  disposable  and  more  service- 
able than  any  other  of  which  history  has  preser\^cd 
the  record. 

Amongst  other  advantages  possessed  by  England, 
her  insular  position  is  never  to  be  forgotten ;  but, 
unfortunately  for  the  views  of  some  of  our  greatest 
monarchs,  the  presence  of  an  internal  enemy  in  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland  neutralised,  during  many  cen- 
turies, all  the  benefits  of  geographical  situation. 
Of  this  weak  point  in  the  circumstances  of  the  En- 
glish king,  the  monarchs  of  France  were  actively 
aware  5  and  through  the  course  of  the  long  rivalry 
between  the  two  countries,  from  the  days  of  Richard 
Cccur  de  Lion  to  the  accession  of  James  L,  they 
may  be  said  to  have  fought  the  sovei^igns  of  Eng- 
land as  much  with  the  troops  of  Scotland  as  with 
those  of  France.  Taking  all  these  facts  into  consi- 
deration, and  remembering  that  in  territorial  extent 
and  numerical  force  England  was  ver    far  laferior  to 
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either  France  or  the  empire,  we  shall  have  a  general 
idea  of  the  relative  capabilities  of  each,  and  may 
perceive  by  what  means  the  kings  of  England,  when 
aided  by  talent  and  courage,  were  enabled  to  wield 
less  resources  with  greater  success  than  attended  the 
efforts  of  neighbouring  monarchs. 


VOL.  I. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


TUB  DEPOSITION  OF  EUWAllD  11.^ — ISABELLA  AND  MORTIMER. — 
AIARRIAOR  OP  EOWABD  III.  TO  t'HILlPPA  OF  HAINAULT. —  DEATH 
OF  CHARLES  LE  BEL.  —  CONTEST  FOB  THE  REOEKCY  OF  FRANCB. 
—  ACCESSION  OF  PHILIP  OF  VALOtS.  —  HIS  EXPEDITION  AGAINST 
THE  FLEMINGS. —  UK  DKMANOS  HOMAGE  OF  EOWARD  III,  FOR 
ACQt  ITAINE,  ETC. — ^  EDWARD  DOES  HOMAGE. — ^  BIRTH  OF  ED- 
WARD  THE    BLACK    PRINCE. 


Having  said  thus  much  upon  the  state  of  Europe 
in  general  at  the  birth  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince, 
I  shall  now  turn  to  notice  more  particularly  the 
situation  of  England  at  that  time,  as  the  various  oc- 
currences which  took  place  immediately  previous  to 
his  entrance  into  life,  added  new  peculiarities  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  country,  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  those  wars  which  called  forth  some  of  the  most 
shining  qualities  in  his  nature, 

A  few  words,  however,  will  be  sufficient  to  give 
some  idea  of  the  events  that  preceded  the  marriage 
of  Edward  III.  with  Philippa  of  Ilainault  j  from 
which  union,  as  its  first  fruits,  sprang  Edward  Prince 
of  Wales,  commonly  denominated  the  Black  Prince. 
The  indolent  weakness  of  the  favourite-governed 
Edward  11.  ;  the  turbulent  idleness  of  the  English 
barons,  and  the  vicious  ambition  of  the  Queen, 
Isabella  of  France,  shook  the  Englisli  throne,  and 
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St  the  country  into  confusion.  At  length,  choosing 
ell  her  opportunity,  Isabella  set  out  for  her  native 
nd,  under  pretences  of  negotiating  a  treaty  of 
e  with  her  brother  the  King  of  France,  and 
turned  supported  by  an  army  from  Hainanlt,  in 
order  to  dethrone  her  husband-  Landing  in  England^ 
ompanied  by  her  eldest  son,  who  had  followed  her 
0  the  Continent,  she  succeeded  after  a  short  struggle 
in  snatching  the  crown  from  the  head  of  Edward  IL  ; 
and  on  the  first  of  February  1327,  Edward  II L  was 
wned  King  of  England  ;  thus,  at  the  early  age  of 
fifteen,  usurping  the  throne  of  his  father. 

The  real  power,  however,  as  well  as  the  real  crime, 
remained  with  his  mother.  Twelve  persons  were  ap- 
pointed  as  a  council  of  regcucy,  to  advise,  or  rather  to 
control,  the  young  monarch ;  and  Isabella^  in  whom  the 
presidency  was  vested,  reposed  all  her  authority  in  the 
hands  of  her  favourite  Mortimer,  A  series  of  acts  of 
weakness  and  oppression  sueceeded,which  rendered  the 
Queen  and  her  minion  hateful  to  the  nobility  j  and  the 
employment  of  foreign  troops,  the  murder  of  the  de- 
posed King,  together  with  weak  and  unsuccessful  wars 
upon  the  Scottish  frontier,  augmented  from  day  to  day 
the  general  contempt  and  detestation.  The  popular 
indignation,  however,  was  confined  to  the  just  object, 
and  the  young  King  did  not  encounter  any  portion  of 
that  hatred  which  was  universally  directed  against  his 
mother.  The  common  feeling  of  tendeiiiess  towards 
the  young,  indeed,  affects  the  crowd  as  well  as  the  in- 
dividual ;  and  a  youthful  monarch  generally  has  the 
multitude  on  his  side,  rejoicing  in  his  joy,  and  de- 
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ploring  his  calaiiiities  with  far  more  deep-felt  sym- 
pathy than  popular  bodies  evince  upon  other  occasions. 
The  young  King  had  ah-eady  displayed  a  warlike  dis- 
position^ and  his  people's  partiality  saw  therein  the 
presage  of  warlike  abilities.  All  other  kingly  qua- 
lities still  remained  to  be  tried;  but  expectation,  which 
generally  outdoes  fultilnient,  only  rendered  justice  to 
Edward  III.  in  anticipating  future  greatness. 

Between  France  and  England,  as  much  haraiony 
subsisted,  as  had  existed  for  many  yeai's,  although 
disputes  productive  of  no  important  result  were  taking  ■ 
place  continoally  between  the  subjects  of  the  two 
countries  upon  the  frontiers  of  Acquitaine.  Charles 
le  Belj  the  uncle  of  the  English  monarch,  still  sat 
upon  the  throne  of  France  ;  and  though  the  want  of  ■ 
lineage  by  either  of  his  tirst  wives  had  for  some  time 
opened  a  prospect  of  future  dissensions  in  France^ 
towards  tlie  end  of  the  year  13iJ7s  the  announce- 
ment that  Joan  of  Evreux,  his  last  quecn»  had  be- 
come pregnant,  silenced  the  hopes  of  contingent 
claimants  to  the  French  crown,  and  removed  the  ap- 
prehensions of  the  people. 

Such  was  the  state  of  England  and  France  when 
ambassadors  were  sent  from  Edward  III.  to  demand 
the  hand  of  one  of  the  daughters  of  William  tlie 
Good,  Count  of  Hainault.  Whether  a  prior  armnge- 
ment  to  that  effect  had  been  entered  into  at  the  time 
of  the  visit  of  Edward  and  Isabella  to  the  court  of 
Valenciennes,  in  the  year  13^20,  is  not  clearly  ascer- 
tained  ;  but  the  demand  of  the  English  monarch  was 
received  as  an  honour,  and  acceded  to  immediately,  by 
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the  lord  of  a  small  territory  in  Belgium.  The 
English  people  received  the  announcement  of  the  ap- 
proaching marriage  of  their  yoinig  monarch  to  the 
daughter  of  the  Count  of  Hainault,  with  joyful  ac- 
clamations, although  they  had  shown  the  most  in- 
veterate hatred  to  the  Hainan  Iters,  who  had  been 
brought  over  by  Isabella  to  serve  with  the  English 
forces,  and  althongh  the  alliance  itself  had  been 
planned  and  carried  into  execution  by  a  woman  they 
contemned  and  abhorred.  So  far,  indeed,  from  ex- 
tending their  detestation  of  Isabella  to  her  son,  it 
seems  probable  that  they  regarded  him  as  in  some 
degree  sharing  the  same  oppression  under  which  they 
themselves  suffered  ;  and  at  all  events,  it  is  very  evident 
that  popular  affection  and  support  were  ready  as  a 
basis  for  his  power,  wlienever  Ed\vard  chose  to  shake 
off  the  trammels  of  his  mother  and  her  paramour. 
Each  step  towards  manliood  gave  a  nearer  prospect  of 
such  a  result  ;  and  his  approaching  marriage  afforded 
the  best  hope  that  he  w^ould  soon  wrest  the  government 
from  the  hands  of  an  upstart  minion  and  a  vicious 
though  talented  woman* 

The  year  1327  l*^d  nearly  reached  its  conclusion, 
when  Philippa  of  Hainault,  one  of  the  most  amiable 
women  that  ever  filled  a  throne,  set  out  from  her 
native  land,  at  the  tender  age  of  fourteen,  to  become 
the  wife  of  a  great  king,  and  the  queen  of  a  powerful 
nation-  Beautiful  in  person,  as  well  as  amiable  in 
mind,  she  might  well  calculate  upon  being  received 
with  tenderness  and  admiration,  but  various  in- 
$Unce!^  of  unworthy  caprice   had  made  the  minor 
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prioces  of  Europe  cautious  in  bestowing  their  daugh- 
ters upon  more  powerful  sovereigns,  without  some 
better  security  for  their  receiition  at  a  distant  -court 
than  princely  courtesy  and  good  faith.  It  had  thus, 
probably,  become  a  custom,  when  one  prince  de- 
manded the  daughter  of  another,  to  render  the  alliance 
im^olable  by  celebrating  the  marriage  ceremony  be- 
tween a  sufficient  proxy  on  the  pait  of  the  future 
bridegroom,  and  the  bride  in  person,  ere  she  was  per- 
mitted to  set  out  for  the  dominions  of  her  husband. 
All  ^  these  precautions  had  been  taken  by  the  relations 
of  the  young  Queen;  and  to  guard  against  eccle- 
siastical interference  or  censure,  all  objections  which  M 
might  arise  from  some  distant  relationship  between  ™ 
the  parties,  were  nuUilied  by  a  dispensation  from  the 
Pope.t  The  society  of  friends  and  relations  consoled 
and  supported  the  princess  in  her  first  separation  ■ 
from  her  parents  t,  and  in  her  first  acquaintance  with 
new  scenes  and  new  duties ;  and  the  lionest  joy  and 
thundering  acclamations  of  her  husband's  subjects 
cheered  her  reception  and  welcomed  her  to  their 
shores. 

•  Barnes.    Froissart,  cap.  4S. 
f  Rymer. 

J  The  silence  of  Froissart,  and  all  contemporary  historians,  makes 
it  doubtful  whether  Philippa  was  accompauied  by  her  fattier  or  not. 
That  he  was  expected  to  visit  England  on  the  occasion  of  his  daughter's 
marriage  is  evident,  from  the  fact  of  a  safe  conduct  Imving  been  granted 
to  him  for  the  purpose,  the  copy  of  which  la  prejserved  by  Rymer;  and 
from  a  patent  of  Edward  IIL  directed  to  WDliani  Oynton,  Earl  of] 
Huntingdon,  and  Bartholomew  de  Burghcrsh,  Constable  of  Dovrr 
Castle,  coiumanding  them  to  uid  tn  the  cunveyance  of  the  Count  ol 
Hainault  and  hi^  daiurhter. 
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'  uncle,  the  famous  John  of  Hahiault,  who 
commanded  the  small  force  sent  with  her  to  Eugland 
as  her  escort,  was  already  familiar  with  the  people  and 
the  country  j  and  under  his  guidance  she  proceeded 
from  Dover  towards  London,  met  and  honoured  in 
!\  ery  place  by  the  nobles,  and  cheered  by  the  populace. 
Her  progress  was  a  long  and  a  joyful  triumph  ;  the  ma- 
gistrates of  the  capital*  went  forth  in  state  to  receive 
her  ;  and  all  the  quaint  but  splendid  and  costly  pa- 
geantry in  which  the  age  delighted,  was  lavishly  dis- 
played  at  her  approach. 

From  London  the  young  Queen  had  still  to  proceed 
to  York,  at  which  place  the  court  was ^Vitu  assembled, 
lliere  however  shp  ^'^  ^^^^  hi  a  different  manner, 
J/  t-iic  love  of  a  young  and  noble  husband,  and  the 
chivalrous  display  of  a  military  court. 

Her  coronation  took  place  immediately  after  her 
remarriage  t  to  the  monarch  in  person ;  and  at  the 
end  of  three  weeks  of  rqoicing  and  festivity,  her 
uncle  and  his  follow^ers  left  her,  while  she  remained, 
with  a  scanty  train  of  her  own  countrymen,  sepa- 
rated for  ever  from  her  own  country,  bidding  adieu 
to  the  calm  and  quiet  days  of  girlhood  ;  and,  by 
the  short  transition  of  her  marriage  pomp,  passing 
to  cares,  anxieties,  and  alarms,  the  heavy  duties  of 
womanhood,  and  the  sleepless  watchfulness  of  a  royal 
station.  Philippa,  however,  was  well  calculated  to 
encounter  the  fate  to  which  she  was  called.  She 
possessed  in  the  strongest  degree  those  qualities  which 
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are  woman's  characteristic  virtues  and  firmest  sup- 
porters through  life  —  gentleness,  and  fortitude.  Nor 
coiil''  her  fate,  though  perhaps  not  that  which  calm 
consideration  would  sehct,  be  loote«  uijon  s^  ^.^ 
evil  destiny ;  for  though  she  knew  hot  little  peace, 
she  enjoyed  much  happiness,  and  possessed  the  nohle 
priviJege  of  doing  good,  —  a  privilege  which  It  is  her 
best  encomium  to  declare  that  she  appreciated  to  the 
utmost. 

The  only  attendant,  distinguished  by  contemporary 
writers  from  the  rest  of  those  whom  Jolm  of  Hain- 
ault  left  to  attend  upon  the  young  Queen  of  England, 
was  one  w..v.  ih^v  fane  and  great  exploits  rendered 
the  particulars  of  his  yourJ*.  \y  of  ^j^^^^.  invest!-, 
gation  than  was  generally  besiutveu  .a  mat  -«g^  „,; 
the  obscure  years  of  any  one.  This  was  the  famous 
Walter  de  Mauny,  lord  of  the  little  town  of  Mauny, 
in  the  diocese  of  Cambray,  whom  the  eai^ly  death  of 
his  father,  assassinated  in  Gascony,  had  cast  upon  the 
care  of  the  Count  of  Hainault.  Of  a  noble  family, 
and  connected  with  a  sovereign  prince,  the  Count  of 
Namur,  Walter  de  Mauny,  was,  nevertheless,  sub- 
jected to  that  gradation  of  service  in  the  palace  of 
his  patron,  which  all  aspirants  to  the  honours  of  chi- 
vali7  underwent.  lie  had,  accordingly,  spent  several 
years  as  page  in  tlie  palace  at  Valenciennes  ;  and,  being 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  Esquire  on  the  marriage  of  the 
Count's  daughter  to  the  English  King,  was  left  behind 
at  the  court  of  Edward,  as  an  honour  and  advance- 
ment,  in  quality  of  Ecuyer  tranchaut»  or  C4arver  at  the 
table  of  the  young  Queen. 
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e  fact,  that  not  even  the  name  of  any  other 
Hainaulter  remaining   to   attend   upon  Philippa   is 
.    mentioned  by  contemporary  historians,  would  alone 

justify  the   suvjr'—-^^  ^i^*'       '  ^^^   *^^  ^^    '^ 
^P     lot  '  ..jrmitted  to  continu.  tear  .ler  person, 

.en  were  we  not  positively  mformed  th*:t  the  noiu- 
ber  of  her  countrymen  left  uith  her  was  extremely 
small,*     Little  doubt,  indeed,  can  exist  that  Isabella, 
the   Queen- mother,   proposed    to   render  her  iuflu- 
ence  permanent  with  her  son   by  the  insecure  j 
licy  of  governing  his  young  wife ;  a  scheme  wbicn 
almost   all    women    in    her   circumstances   have   at* 
tempted,   but  which  has  almost  alu-^v^^  i'Ulled,  from 
the  difficulty  of  persuadii^g  -«  ^li^^J  that  can  rule,  to 
,n*U  c^^  ^Yjers  rather  than  for  itself.    The  gradual  de- 
velopementi  however,  of  the  young  monarch's  talents, 
^■p^e  growing  sense  of  powers  of  command  and  energy 
^^f  action  within  his  own  bosom,  and  the  acquisition 
of  the  most  estimable  boon  of  time  —  experience  — 
were  all  silently  working  the  downfall  of  Isabella's 
power,  wthout  the  instrumentality  of  Philippa,  who 
was,  probably,  yet  too  young  to  mark  or  to  struggle 
against  the  chains  with  which  her  mother-in-law  was 
striving  to  enthral  her. 

Had  the  moral  conduct  of  Isabella  been  irreproach- 
able, and  her  public  acts  been  tlirected  by  great 
and  noble  views,  it  is  not  too  much  to  suppose  that 
her  authority  would  only  have  ended  with  her  life ; 
for  Edward  himself,  in  his  early  years,  repaid  his 
mother's  affection  and  caie  with  grateful  deference 

•   Fruibsaj  t,  cap,  ib. 
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and  affectiou,  and  showed  none  of  that  avidity  of 
rule  which  ivould  have  'ed  him  to  snatch  the  rod  of 
power  from  a  hand  that  used  it  weiV  :2nd  wisely.  But 
various  circumstances,  by  calling  upon  Edward  xO 
act  for  himself,  taught  him  liis  power  of  doing  so ; 
and  others,  by  bringing  him  in  near  and  private 
communication  with  his  nobles,  opened  his  eyes  in 
regard  to  the  conduct  of  his  mother  and  her  para- 
mour, and  dissolved  the  magic  inrtuence  of  habitual 
deference  by  the  potent  countercharm  of  contempt. 

The  first  event  of  any  great  importance  which  fol- 
lowed the  marriage  of  Edward  III.  of  England  with 
Isabei/a  K?f  Hainault,  was  the  death  of  Charles,  sur- 
named  le  Bel,  King  0/  ^\^^ypQ^  who,  after  an  illness 
of  several  weeks,  expired  at  Vinceuuc^,  r>»^  t]ie  1st  of 
February,  1328*,  leaving  \m  Queen,  Joan  of  Evi'eux, 
in  a  state  of  pregnancy.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that 
intelligence  of  his  probable  dissolution  had  reached 
England  prior  to  that  of  the  event  itself,  and  that 
ambassadors  had  been  immediately  sent  over,  in  the 
name  of  the  English  king,  to  claim  the  regency  of 
the  realm  of  France,  during  the  interregimm  which 
was  likely  to  ensue,  on  the  actual  decease  of  the 
dying  monarch. 

Another  candidate  for  the  government  of  the 
kingdom,  however,  appeared  at  the  same  time  in  the 
person  of  Philip  Count  of  Valois  ;  and  although,  pre- 
vious to  the  delivery  of  the  Queen,  the  contest  be* 
tween  these  two  rivals  could  only  openly  refer  to  the 
regency,  the  awai*d  of  tlie  Frencli  peers  was  not  only 
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E?atly  affected,  but  ultimately  decided,  by  the  latent 

claims  of  the  two  competitors  to  the  crown.     It  was 

not,  indeed,  absohitely  necessary  that  the  decision 

should  be  founded  on  such  a  basis ;  for  the  Salique 

law,  by  which  females  were  excluded  from  tlie  throne 

kof  France,  did  not  at  all  exclude  them  from  the  go- 

^  vemment  of  the  kingdom  as  a  delegate  during  the 

f  minority  or  incapacity  of  the  male  heir.    But  it  was  so 

evident  that,  in  case  the  Queen    should    produce  a 

daughter,  the  regent  would  possess  immense  advan- 

[tages  over  his  antagonist  in  the  probable  struggle  for 

iilominion,  that  it  could  hardly  be  doubted  by  any  one 

that  the  nomination  to  th^  regency  would,  in  fact, 

confer  the  throne  itself  if  it  proved  vacant. 

Both  Philip  of  Valois  and  Edward  II L  were  de- 

i  ficended*  in  a  direct  line  from  Philip,  the  eldest  son  of 

St.  Louis  'y  Edward  in  the  third,  and  Philip  in  the 

second,   degree  :    but  the    young   English  monarch 

claimed  the  regency,  and  ultimately  the  crown,  as  next 


^  I  subjoin  the  pedigree  of  Philip  and  Edward,  aii  I  find  it  dniwii 
out  in  Barnes, 
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of  kin  male  to  tlie  last  King,  Charles  le  Bel,  being 
nephew  by  the  mother's  side.  The  Count  of  Valois 
was  obliged  to  aseend  farther  up  to  establish  his  title, 
being  nephew,  not  to  the  last  monarch,  but  to  the  last 
monureh's  father.  The  line,  however,  in  his  case 
was  unbroken  from  male  to  male  ;  white  in  the  case 
of  Edwanl,  his  mother,  still  alive,  was  undoubtedly 
excluded  from  the  throne  by  her  sex.  The  question 
thus  bei^ame  —  and  a  most  important  question  it  was 
—  whether  a  female  could  transmit  to  her  male  issue 
a  right  from  which  she  %xm  barred  by  her  sex  alone.^ 

A  court  of  Peers  was  held  as  soon  as  the  tomb  had 
dosed  over  the  royal  dust  of  the  last  monarch  of  the 
direcl  Capet iaii  line ;  and  we  find  that  keen   and 
l^igtbencd  disrusdoii  took  jiwce  in  legud  to  the        , 
ngmcy  of  the  realm  during  the  iuterr^num  whkh  H 
must  necessarily  occur  ere  the  vacancy  or  occupation    ^ 
of  tlie  throne  could  be  known.t     It  appears*  indeed, 
that  the  investi^tion  ot  the  ckiois  of  the  two  can* 
didates  was  tiot  confined*  even  in  mfeanmce,  to  the 
le  qui^tton ;  bat  that,  on  the  contrary,  with 
rade»  ihongh  perhaps  nuicminijt  fondght^ 
the  pfohdbilt^  thai  the  C^wen  wonld  gt^  hiith  to  a 
daughtfTft  aiMl  die  cotueqpeneea  to  cttM^  were  ttgtied 
alkii^ 

^  The  enlr  qwotiQa  hefinif  the  Been,**  snvs  ooe  of 
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Blo  whom  they  should  confide  the  government  of  the 

"Kingdom,  as  the  nearest  relative  of  the  late  King  j 

women  in  the  kingdom  of  France  being  incompetent 

I  to  ascend  the  throne  in  person.  The  English  as- 
serted that  the  government  of  the  realm,  and  the 
throne  itself,  if  the  Queen  did  not  give  birth  to  a 
male  child,  would  belong  to  the  young  Edward,  King 
of  England,  as  the  nearest  relation  of  the  last  monarch 
—  he  being  son  to  the  daughter  of  Philip  le  Bel, 

iand  consequently  nephew  of  the  late  King  Charles— 
rather  than  to  Philip  Count  of  Valois,  who  was  only 
cousin-german  to  the  late  King  Charles.     A  great 
many  persons  learned  in  equity  and  the  canon  law 
w^re  of  this  opinion.     They  aflfirmed  that  Isabella, 
I  Queen  of  England,  daughter  of  Philip  le  Bel,  and 
mster  of  the  late  Charles,  was,  indeed,  incompetent  to 
ascend  the  throne  or  undertake  the  governxnent  of 
the  kingdom,  not,  that  by  birth  she  was  not  the  next 
of  kin  to  the  late  King,  but  on  account  of  her  sex. 
As  soon,  however,  as  one  can  be  produced  who  is  the 
nearest  relative  by  birth,  and  who  is  competent  by 
^Ksex  to  reign  — that  is  to  say,  who  is  male  —  to  him  falls 
"the  throne  and  the  government.    On  the  other  hand, 
^  those  of  the  kingdom  of  France,  indisposed  to  submit 
^willingly  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  English,  declared, 
that  if  the  said  son  of  Isabella  possessed  any  rights 
B^to  the  throne,  he  could  but  derive  them  from  his 
"      mother ;  and  therefore,  the   mother  herself  having 
no  rights,  it  followed  that  her  son  could  not  have 
any  either.  This  opinion  being  received  and  approved 
by  the  batons  as  the  best,  the  government  ol*  the 
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kingdom  was  intrusted  to  Philip  Count  of  Valois^ 
who  was  called  regent  of  the  realm,** 

It  would  be  tedious  here  to  inquire  what  part 
hatred  to  the  English  bore  in  the  decision  of  the 
French  Peers.  Few  people  will  doubt,  in  the  present 
day,  that  that  decision  was  substantially  just,  and  was 
the  simple  and  straightforward  interpretation  of  the 
law  of  France  which  excluded  females  from  the 
throne.  At  that  time,  however,  when  scholastic  sub- 
tleties pervaded  both  law  and  religion,  many  doubts 
seem  to  have  existed  on  the  point  amongst  the 
civilians  both  of  France  and  England  ;  and  there 
appears  great  reason  to  suppose  that  the  whole  influ- 
ence of  one  or  two  of  the  most  powerful  peers,  ac- 
companied by  all  the  arts  of  intrigue  and  faction, 
was  necessary  to  fix  Philip  of  Valois  fimdy  in  the 
government.  Amongst  the  most  prominent  of  his 
partisans  was  his  brother-in-law,  Robert  of  Artois, 
Count  of  Beaumont  le  Roger,  a  noble  of  great 
possessions  and  renown,  who  spared  no  means  to 
facilitate  the  advancement  of  bis  relation  to  the 
i-egency.* 

All  parties,  of  course,  looked  with  great  anxiety 
to  the  termination  of  the  Queen's  pregnancy,  on 
which  such  important  interests  depended.  At  lengtli, 
on  the  1st  of  April,  exactly  two  months  after  the 
tleath  of  her  husband,  Joan  of  Evreux  was  delivered 
of  a  daughter,  named  afterwards  Blanche ;  and  the 
Peers  of  France,  without  giving  any  farther  attention 
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to  the  claims  of  Edward^  declared  Philip  Count  of 
Valois  to  be  of  right  King  of  France.* 

The  news  of  the  birth  of  a  princess  immediately 
renewed  in  England  the  consideration  of  Edward's 
claim  to  the  French  throne;  and  in  a  parliament  held 
atNorthamptont,  his  right  was  publicly  discussed,  and 
means  were  taken  to  assert  his  title  by  words  and 
documents,  though  the  country  was  not  in  a  state  to 
enforce  it  by  arms.  The  Bishops  of  Worcester  and 
of  Coventry  were  immediately  despatched  to  Paris,  to 
protest  against  the  validity  of  Pliilip's  nomination, 
and  to  oppose  his  coronation.  The  latter  ceremony, 
however,  was  probably  concluded  before  their  arrival ; 
for  we  find  that  the  parliament  of  Northampton  was 
held  late  in  the  month  of  May,  and  Philip  of  Valois 

IHpas  solemnly  crowned  at  Rheims  on  Trinity  Sunday, 

r    ^'hich  fell  on  the  29th  of  that  month. 

Seated  on  the  throne  of  France  by  the  voice  of 
her  Peers,  Philip  of  Valois  had  little  cause  to  fear 
the  opposition  of  the  disappointed  competitor  ;  and  at 
once  to  sanctify  his  authority  by  a  just  exercise  of 
his  power,  he  determined  to  perform,  as  the  first  deed 
of  his  reign,  an  act  which  had  been  neglected  by  the 
preceding  King,  though  it  was  called  for  by  the  abso- 

rlute  duties  of  a  feudal  monarch. 
I  St-  Louis  had   strictly   laid    down    that    no  serf, 
vassal,  or  subject  of  any  feudal  lord,  could  refuse  to 
perform  military  service  when  demanded  by  his  su- 

•  If  wc  are  to  believe  Froissart,  Charles  le  Bel  had  by  ^ill  appointetl 
Pbilip  of  Valok  regent  of  the  kingdom,  and,  in  case  the  queen  ahiiuld 
K'e  biriK  to  a  male  thild*  guardian  to  the  infant  motjurch;  but  in  other 
ftpects  ba<l  icft  the  question  of  succession  open. 
|t  May,  1328.     Bames. 
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pcrior,  even  though  he  were  required  to  act  in  open 
rebellion  to  the  King  himself;  but,  nevertheless,  we      , 
find  that  the  monarch  might  be  called  uponbyhbfl 
feudatories,  to  aid  in  compelling  their  vassals  to  sub- 
jection in  case  of  revolt.     The  people  of  Flanders,  h 
ahvays  noted  ffjr  turbulence  and  discontent,  bad  for  " 
some  years  been  more  or  less  in  a  state  of  rebellion 
against  their  Count,  one  of  the  feudatories  of  the 
French  crown  * ;  and,  in  the  present  instance,  their 
discontent  was  not  without  cause.     Louis  of  Crecy, 
Count  of  Flanders,  a  young  and  weak  prince,  suffered 
himself  to  be  govenicd  by  a  favourite,   named   the 
Abbot  of  Vezelai,  between  whom  and  the  Flemings 
existed  a  long  and  hereditary  enmity.    The  citizens  of 
Cassel,  Ypres,  and  Bruges,  raised  the  standard  of  re-  fl 
volt  upon  the  subject  of  some  unjust  and  burthensome  " 
taxes,  placed  at  their  head  a  man  of  rude  but  powerful 
mind,  named  Nicholas  Zonekins,  expelled  the  Count,  j 
and  bade  defiance  even  to  the  power  of  France.!  H 

The  Count  of  Flanders  had  wearied  the  French 
monarehs  with  entreaties,  and  the  first  act  of  Philip 
of  Valois,  in  conformity  with  his  duties  as  a  feudal 
sovereign,  was  to  march  against  the  revolted  subjects 
of  his  vassal.  In  this  expedition  his  character  ap- 
pears in  a  fairer  light  tlian,  perhaps,  in  any  other  event 
of  his  reign.  On  the  eve  of  St.  Baitholomcw  he  gave 
battle  to  the  rebels,  who  had  entrenched  themselves  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cassel ;  and,  after  a  long  and 
sanguinary  struggle,  in  which  Zonekins  was  slaij 
while  perfonning  feats  of  valour  worthy  of  the  mo 
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fchivalrous  education,  he  completely  defeated  the 
iFtemings,  and  leaving  16,000  dead  upon  the  field  of 
f battle,  reduced  the  country  to  obedience.*  Cassel, 
[we  are  told,  was  given  up  to  fire  and  sword  ;  but  the 
itnoderation  of  Philip's  conduct  throughout  the  ex- 
pedition, and  his  speech  to  the  Count  of  Flanders, 
[would  seem  to  imply  that  such  excesses  were  not 
[sanctioned  by  his  authority* 

'*  Fair  cousin,'*  he  said,  on  leaving  Louis  of  Crecy 
[once  more  in  possession  of  his  territories,  *'  I  was 
[brought  hither  by  the  prayers  you  have  made  me.    It 
[may  be,  nevertheless,  that  you  have  yourself  given 
cause  of  revolt,  by  neglecting  to  render  the  justice 
that  you  owe  to  your  people ;  a  matter  which  I  shall 
j  not  examine  at  present.     Such  an  expedition  as  that 
wliich  I  have  accomplished  must  put  me  to  great  ex- 
\  pense,  and  I  might  well  claim  to  be  reimbursed  by  you. 
But  I  hold  you  free  of  all ;  and  I  yield  you  your 
territories  reduced  and  pacified.     Take   care,  how- 
ever, how  you  bring  me  a  second  time  on  the  same 
^errand.     If  your  bad  administration  forces  me  to  re- 
turn, it  will  be  less  for  your  interests  than  for  my 
own/'  t 

Such  an  exhibition  of  vigour  and  energy  as  Philip 
ilisplayed  in  the  expedition  to  Flanders,  was  as  politic 
by  its  collateral  as  by  its  direct  effects.  Had  the 
Count  of  Flanders  profited  by  the  warning  he  re- 
ceived, and  remained  in  command  of  his  native  do- 

*  Ail  the  Flemish  historians  asisert  that  the  attack  wtis  mnde  by 
Zdfickin»»  who  nearly  obtained  possession  of  the  king's  pi-rson  by  §ur- 
pme. 

f   A  finales  de  Flandre. 
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minions,  a  steady  and  grateful  ally  was  secure^o 
France  upon  her  weakest  frontier ;  but  at  all  events, 
on  the  great  vassals  of  the  crown,  this  proof  of  the 
will  to  protect  them  while  they  remained  obedient, 
and  the  power  to  punish  them  if  they  proved  re- 
bellious, could  not  be  lost.  Nor  could  such  de- 
monstrations of  activity  and  preparation  be  without 
their  consequences,  in  deterring  the  disappointed 
claimant  of  the  French  crown  from  attempting  to 
wrest  it  hastily  from  the  head  on  which  it  had  been  ■ 
placed  J  and  Philip  of  Valois  lost  no  time,  after  he 
had  thus  exercised  his  new  power,  ere  he  attempted 
to  wring  from  Edward  of  England  an  act  of  acqui- 
escence in  the  judgment  of  the  Peers.  This  could 
only  be  done  by  summoning  the  young  King  to  do 
homage,  according  to  custom,  for  the  territories 
which  the  English  monarclis  held  in  France. 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  Philip,  in  demanding 
this  act,  had  fully  calculated  all  the  difficulties  and  ^ 
obstructions  which  opposed  themselves  to  any  move-  fl 
ments  on  the  part  of  the  English  King  in  prosecution 
of  his  claim  to  the  throne  of  France ;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  his  youth,  his  inexperience,  the  weakness 
and  passions  of  his  mother,  the  instability  of  her  go- 
vernment,  and  its  embarrassments  with  the  Scots, 
the  disaffection  of  the  English  barons,  and  the  ex- 
hausted state  of  England's  pecuniary  resources,  had 
all  been  considered  and  counted  upon  by  the  King 
of  France  and  his  counsellors.  At  the  same  time  it 
must  be  remarked  that  Philip  was  in  some  degree 
compelled  to  enforce  the  demand  which  he  now 
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'bringing  his  own  title  into  doubt,  avoid  sumrnonrng 
the  King  of  England  to  do  homage  for  Aquitainet 
Ponthieu,  and  Moutreuil,  fiefs  held  absolutely  of  the 
crown  of  France.  His  expedition,  therefore,  came 
happily  to  prove  his  capability  of  maintaining  his  right 
at  a  time  when  the  assertion  thereof  could  not  be 
avoided  j  and  as  soon  as  the  insurrection  in  Flanders 
was  suppressed,  he  despatched  the  Lord  of  Aubigny* 
and  the  Lord  of  Beausault,  together  with  two  famous 
civilians^  Peter  of  Massieres  and  Simon  of  Orleans,  to 
claim  the  homage  of  the  young  King  of  England,  and 
to  persuade  him  to  acquiesce  in  the  demand-t 

Although  such  a  proceeding  must  have  been  an- 
ticipated by  the  English  court,  Edward  and  his 
council  seem  to  have  been  greatly  embarrassed  by  the 
first  formal  summons  j  as,  in  case  of  refusal,  the  whole 
of  the  possessions  of  the  crown  in  France  might  be 
declared  forfeited  and  seized  while  England  was  in  no 
condition  to  defend  them  ;  and  in  case  of  acqui- 
escence, the  fact  of  doing  homage  to  Philip  of  Valois 
might  well  be  construed  as  a  recognition  of  his  right 
to  the  throne  he  had  assumed.  What  result  bold 
counsels  might  have  produced  at  that  moment,  cannot 
be  told;  but  the  rule  of  Mortimer  and  Isabella  over 
the  mind  of  the  young  King  was  yet  unshaken,  and 


Some  manuacriptB  of  Froissart  write  Ancenb. 

It  is  evident  that  Philip  sent  two  distinct  embassies  to  claim 
homage  for  Aquitaine.  His  first  andmssador  whs  Peter  Roger,  Abbot 
of  Fcscainp,  and  atierwards  Pope  under  the  name  of  Ckuieiit  VL;  but 
bt  what  time  that  prelate  visited  England  I  cannot  discover,  and  there* 
fore  confine  myself  to  the  subsequent  mission,  though  the  result  of 
Phdip'"*  previous  embassy  mii^bt  in  some  degree  influence  his  display  of 
power  m  the  expedition  against  the  Flemings^ 
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the  timid  and  unworthy  expedient  was  adopted  m 
consenting  to  the  homage  as  a  public  act,  while  Ed- 
ward at  tlie  same  time,  l>y  a  private  reservation,  made 
and  kept  in  the  secrecy  of  his  council  chamber,  took 
exception  to  the  right  of  Philip,  and  declared  that 
he  in  no  degree  yielded  his  own  claim  by  the  deed 
he  was  going  to  perform. ♦ 

This  childish  piece  of  dissimulation  having  been 
perpetrated  in  form,  the  ambassadors  from  Philip 
were  satisfied  by  a  promise  that  Edward  would  visit 
France  as  soon  as  the  affairs  of  England  would  per- 
mit, and  do  homage  for  the  territories  which  he  held 
of  the  French  crown.  The  spot  appointed  for  the 
ceremony  to  take  place,  was  the  town  of  Amiens ; 
and  the  King  of  France,  rejoicing  in  the  hope  of  all 
dispute  being  done  away  in  regard  to  his  title  to  the 
throne,  summoned  the  nobility  of  his  realm  to  in- 
crease the  splendour  of  the  solemnity,  and  witness  so 
important  an  event.  The  heart  of  Edward,  however, 
seems  to  have  burned  from  the  first,  at  the  indignity 
to  which  he  was  about  to  submit ;  and  his  train  and 
equipage  were  rendered  the  more  splentlid,  in  order 
to  veil  the  degradation  under  a  show  of  pomp*  Three 
bishops  and  twelve  Peers  were  called  upon  to  accom- 
pany the  King  to  France ;  and  the  names  of  Beau- 
champ,  Bohun,  and  Plantagenet,  Montague,  Cobhani, 
Percy,  Nevil,  and  Mowbray — names  deathless  in  the 
annals  of  war  and  policy — gave  lustre  of  a  higher 
kind   than    rank,   or   wealth,    or   station.       Besides 
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*  I  am  afraiii  there  can  be  no  tloubt  of  this  ftict.  Bnnics  brings 
forward  too  strong  proof  of  tJie  (ittiful  eviiBioa  he  describea,  to  X^tt  the 
matter  with  any  dubiety 
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lese,  appeared  the  young  Walter  de  Maimy  *,  and 

rith  forty  knights,  and  1000  men  at  arms,  the  mon- 

irch,  havhig  left  his  brother,  John  of  Elthani,   in 

Lnghmdj  as  custos  regni,  put  to  sea  for  that  land 

[which  he  was  so  often  to  entei'  as  a  conqueror. 

The  journeys  of  that  day  were  usually  perfonned 
on  horseback,  except  when  ill  health  offered  an  ex- 

.euse  for  the  softer  conveyance  of  a  litter  j  and  Ed- 

Iward,  whoi^e  fleet  contained  the  necessary  number  of 
borses,   disembarked   his   train    at    Whitesand,    aud 

Ifode  forward  to  Boulogne.     In  that  city  he  w^as  met 
id  welcomed  by  the  Constable  of  France,  and  pro- 

fceeded  in  his   company  to  Amiens,    where    Philip 

[awaited  him,  surrounded  by  a  brilliant  couit,  in  which 
appeared,  besides  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  Lorraine, 
and  Bourbon,  the  Kings  of  Bohemia,  Navarre,  and 
Majorca. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  splendour  of  the 
court,  and  the  number  of  persons  assembled,   were 

^Tery  gratifying  to  the  youug  King  of  England ;  but 
during  the  space  that  intervened  between  his  arrival 
and  the  ceremony  of"  the  homage,  no  caress  or  honour 
ras  spared,  which  could  render  the  unsavoui7  act  he 

^ivas  about  to  perform  more  palatable  to  the  monarch, 
At  length  the  appointed  day  arrived,  and  Edward 

.and  Philip  appeared  together  in  the  cathedral  church 
[)f  Amiens  5  the  one  to  render,  and  the  other  to  re- 
I  ceive,  the  homage*  Some  difficulties,  however,  now^ 
occurred  us  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  act, 
which  were  at  length  removed  by  Edward  acknow. 
tedging  that  his  homage  w^as  to  be  considered  as  full 
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and  complete  as  that  of  his  predecessors.  Neverthe- 
less, belbre  he  admitted  any  clear  definition  of  those 
general  terms,  he  demanded  time  to  consult  the  do- 
cuments preserved  in  England  on  the  subject:*  In 
the  mean  time,  a  paper  was  drawn  up  by  the  notaries» 
and  signed  by  the  witnesses  present,  containing  an 
account  of  what  had  passed,  with  the  acknowledgment 
of  the  English  monarch  that  the  homage  he  rendered 
was  to  be  considered  the  same  as  that  of  his  ances* 
tors;  after  which  Edward's t  hands  being  placed  in 

♦  RjTucr,  t.  ii.  part  iH.  p,  27. 

f  All  the  particulars  of  this  homage  have  been  matter  of  historicBl 
dispute,  although  it  would  seem  that  the  parties  concerned  did  every 
thing  in  their  power  to  transmit  it  clearly  to  posterity.  Froissart,  pro- 
bably, wrongly  informed  by  his  English  friends  at  a  time  that  they  were 
endeavouring  to  do  away  with  all  precise  record  of  the  event,  asserts 
that  Edward  did  not  place  his  hands  in  those  of  the  King  of  France, 
and  render  the  act  formally  complete*  But  Rymer  has  preserved  the 
formuln  written  down  at  the  time,  and  signed  by  names  which  conld  not 
be  attached  to  a  falsehood.  It  is  to  the  following  effect,  and  sets  the 
question  entirely  at  rest :  — 

**  \n  the  name  of  God,  Amen. 

"  Know  all  men,  by  the  tenor  of  this  public  instrument,  that,  present 
we  notaries  public  and  scriveners,  and  the  witnesses  here  below 
named,  came  into  the  presence  of  the  very  high  and  excellent  Prince, 
our  dear  Lord  Philip,  by  the  grace  of  Godj  King  of  France,  and  ap- 
peared personally  the  high  and  noble  Prince,  my  Lord  Edward,  King 
of  Englmid,  and  with  him  the  rc^-erend  Father  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
and  many  other  persons  and  counsellors,  to  do  his  homage  for  the 
duchy  of  Guyenne  and  peerage  of  France,  to  tlje  said  King  of  France, 

**  And  then  tlie  noble  Lord,  my  Lord  Mille  de  Noyers,  who  was  by  the 
side  of  the  said  King  of  France,  saiiJ,  on  the  part  of  the  King  of 
France,  to  the  said  King  of  England,  in  this  maimer. 

**  *  Sir,  the  King  does  not  propose  to  receive  you  thus,  as  he  has  said 
to  your  council,  for  the  things  that  he  hohls  and  ought  to  hold  in  Gascony 
and  the  Agenois,  the  which  were  held  and  ought  to  have  been  held  by 
the  late  King  Charles,  and  in  regard  to  which  the  late  King  protested 
that  he  did  not  propose  to  receive  you.* 

"  And  the  said  Bishop  of  Lincoln  said  and  protested  for  the  said 
King  of  EngUmd,  that  by  any  thing  which  the  King  of  £nglaud»  or  any 
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lose  of  the  King  of  France,  Philip  kissed  him  on 
thelipsj  receiving  him  as  Duke  of  Giiyenne,  Lord  of 
?onthieu  and  Montreuil,  and  Peer  of  France. 


w 
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one  on  his  part,  said  or  did,  he  did  not  intend  to  renounce  any  right 
that  he  possessed  or  ought  to  possess  in  the  duchj  of  Guyenne  and  its 
ftpptirtenances ;  or  that  thereby  any  new  rights  were  acquired  by  the 
fiaid  King  of  France. 

"  And  having  thus  protested,  the  said  Bishop  gave  to  the  noble- 
man, the  Viscount  de  Melun,  Chamberlain  of  France,  a  schedide  con- 
cerning the  said  homage,  the  tenor  of  which  is  here  under  written. 

•*  And  then  said  the  said  Chamberlain  to  the  King  of  England  thus : 

Sire,  You  become  the  man  of  the  King  of  France,  my  Lord,  for  the 

luchy  of  Guyenne  and  its  appurtenances,  which  you  acknowledge  to 

from  hiin,  as  Duke  of  Guyenne  and  Peer  of  France,  according  to 

form  of  peace  made  between  his  predecessors.  Kings  of  France,  and 

^ours,   according   to   that   wliich  you  and   your  ancestors,   Kings  of 

igland  and  Dukes  of  Gujenne,  have  done  for  the  sanie  duchy  to  his 
pfedeeeasors,  Kings  of  France.* 

"  And  then  the  King  said,  IV*. 

**  And  the  said  Chamberlain  said  afterwards  thus  : — *  And  the  King  of 
France,  our  Lord,  receives  you  with  the  protestations  and  reserves  above 
mentioned.' 

"  And  the  King  of  France  said,  Yet, 

•*  And  then,  the  hands  of  the  said  King  of  England  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  said  King  of  France,  kissed  on  the  mouth  the  said  King  of 
England." 

The  tenor  of  the  schedule,  which  the  add  Bishop  gave  for  the  King 
of  England,  follows  here :  — 

•*  •  I  become  your  man  for  the  Duchy  of  Guyenne  and  its  appur- 
:nances,  which  1  admit  to  hold  from  you  as  Duke  of  Guyenne  and 
Peer  of  France,  according  to  the  form  of  peace  made  between  your 
predecessors  and  ours,  according  to  tbut  which  our  ancestors.  Kings  of 
England  and  Dukes  of  Guyenne,  have  done  for  the  same  duchy  to  your 
predecessors.  Kings  of  France.* 

"  Done  at  Amiens,  in  the  choir  of  the  great  church,  in  the  year  of 
Grace  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty-nine,  the  sixth  day  of 
June,  the  twelfth  Indiction,  thirteenth  o(  the  government  of  our  most 

loly  Father  Pope  John  XXI L,  present,  and  to  this  appealed  witnesses, 

le  reverend  Fathers  in  God,  the  Bishops  of  Beauvais,  Laon,  and  Senlis ; 
and  the  high  Prince  Charles  Count  of  Alen^on,  my  Lord  Eudes  Duke 

Burgundy,  my  Lord  Louis  Duke  of  Bourbon,  my  Lord  Louis  Count 
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The  whole  conduct  of  Philip  through  this  unplea- 
sant scene,  appears  to  have  been  diguified  and  yet 
gentle ;  and  it  is  not  unworthy  of  remark,  that  while 
supported  and  counselled  by  his  brother-in-law, 
Robert  of  Artois^  the  first  monarch  of  the  line  of 
Valoisj  seema  to  have  acted  with  a  calm  propriety  of 
demeanour,  which  he  often  forgot  in  the  latter  years 
of  his  reign.  It  has  been  asserted^  indeed,  but  appa- 
rently without  reason,  that  Philip  proposed  to  seize 
the  person  of  the  young  King  after  the  ceremony*, 
and  was  only  prevented  from  doing  so  by  Edward's 
private  departure.  The  fullest  of  contemporary  his- 
torians  t,  in  a  work  presented  not  many  years  after 
to  the  Queen  Philippa,  declares  that  the  Kings  of 
France  and  England  passed  some  time  together  sub- 
sequent to  the  homage  in  festivity  and  recreation,  and 
parted  openly  with  mutual  friendship  and  good  will ; 
and  a  journey  which  Edward  made  to  France  in  1331, 
accompanied  by  only  fifteen  persons,  clearly  shows 
that  he  entertained  no  doubt  of  the  courtesy  and 
good  faith  of  his  brother  King, 

After  the  return  of  the  monarch  to  England,  the 


af  Ftaniiers,  my  Lord  Robert  of  Artow  Count  of  Befiitmont,  and  the 
Count  of  Armagnac;  the  Abbots  of  Cluny  and  of  Corbie*  the  Lord  of 
Bcmu^u,  and  Bernard  Lord  of  Albrat ;  Mjith.  de  Trye  and  RolK^rt 
Bcrtnnid,  Marshals  of  France ;  Item,  the  reverend  Father  Bishop  §t. 
Duvids,  Henry  Lord  Percy,  Robert  L'ffbrd,  Robert  de  M'astevillf 
Robert  de  Me*ivilJe,  Williara  de  Montague,  Gilbert  Talbot,  John  M^ 
tmverd,  Seneschul  of  the  King  of  England,  Geoffrey  de  Stropt,  and 
0}iiny  ollter  witnesses,  to  this  app*?aled  nnd  required.** 
•   Knighton,  cot  2555.  n,  I0»  f  Fruissort^  cap,  5f, 
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matter  of  the  homage  was  pursued  ;  and  probably  the 
unwillingness  which  Edward  evinced  to  complete  it 
distinctly  by  the  examination  of  the  records,  and  the 
issuing  his  letters  patent,  induced  Philip  to  press 
more  urgently  for  an  explicit  acknowledgment  of  the 
tanns  in  full.  Nearly  a  year  and  a  half  was  passed 
in  embassies  on  the  one  part,  and  delays  and  in- 
L^estigations  on  the  other  *  ;  but  in  the  end,  as  we 
pWiall  notice  hereafter,  Edward  sealed  the  patent  de- 
manded, expressly  stating  the  full  mode  of  homage 
done  and  to  be  done  in  future  for  the  dukedom  of 
ruyenne. 

Before  the  whole  of  this  business  was  concluded, 
Philippa  of  Hainault,  after  having  been  moi'e 
than  two  years  married  to  the  King  of  England 
without  giving  promise  of  an  heir  to  the  throne,  was 
at  length  delivered  of  a  son  at  Woodstock^  on  the 
15th  of  June,  1330.t     The  strength  and  beauty  of 

•  Ffoisfsart^  cap*  53.     R)Tner,  vol,  ii,  piirt  iii. 

f  h  seetiis   ta  be  somewhat  doubtful  in   what  year  Edward  was 

bom.     Although,   in   general,  correct  in  point  of  facts,  Barnes,  the 

an  of  Edward  III.,  is  the  wost  incorrect  of  writers  in  regard  to 

)leis ;  and  consequently,  as  he  continually  makes  one  event  depend 

Bpon    another,   which,  instead  of  preceding,   really   followed  it,   he 

ulmoiit    invariably    wrong  where  he  attempts  to    trace  cause   and 

Beet,     Thus,  he  places  Edward's  second  expedition  to  France  in  the 

ar  13.S0,  when  we  find^  hy  the  original  docuaients  preserved  m  Reiner, 

at  it  took  place  in  1331;  and  he  deduces  events  which  occurred  in 

^  former  yeor  from  causes  that  followed  in  the  latter,    A  tournament, 

|iu,  which  he  declares  was  given  in  1330,  to  exhibit  the  prowess  of 

be  English  nation  to  the  ambassadors  sent  to  demand  the  homage  of 

I'd,  took  place  late  in  1331,  after  the  last  act  of  the  homage  was 

^Icted,  and  the  ambassadors  gone.     Nevertheless  I  am  inclined  to 

tlk've,  that,  in  regard  to  the  birth  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  he  was 

^hi  it]  placing  that  event  in  1330*     I  find,  indeed,  beyond  all  doubt, 
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the  child  increased  the  happiness  of  the  parents,  an< 
the  expectations  of  the  nation  \  and  by  many  niarks  of 
royid  munificence,  the  young  father  signalised  his  gra- 
tification at  the  event.  High  rewards,  as  was  then 
customary,  were  bestowed  on  the  messenger  who 
brought  the  news  to  the  King,  on  the  nurse  who 
attended  the  child,  and  on  the  bersatrix  who  rocked 
the  cratUe  of  the  infant  Iiero,  The  new  aera  wiiieh 
was  to  follow,  and  the  splendid  change  which  was  to 
take  place  in  the  situation  of  the  countty,  seemed 
anticipated  by  the  people,  the  details  of  whose  un- 
usual rejoicings  fill  many  a  contemporary  page,  Tlie 
name  of  Edward  was  bestowed  upon  the  young 
princei  and  his  baptism  was  celebrated  with  un* 
equalled  festivity  and  joy*  It  appeared  as  if  all  the 
magnificent  actions  which  that  infant  hand  was  after- 
wards to  perform,  were  spread  out  in  glorious  array 
before  the  eyes  of  his  fatliei**s  subjects.  Every  one 
throughout  that  laud  kno^^^n  of  old  by  the  endearing 


that  the  mother  of  Philippa  was  in  England  in  1331.  by  the  patents 
directing  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon  to  provide  ships  for  her  retuni  j  and 
it  has  been  supposed,  on  tlie  one  hand,  that  the  Countess  of  Hainault*s 
mit  to  England  in  1331  was  either  to  attend  her  daughter  during  her 
first  confinement,  or  to  be  present  at  the  baptism  of  the  child ;  while  on 
the  other,  it  has  been  contended,  that  Hemingford,  Walsingham,  John 
of  Tinemouth,  and  almost  all  the  older  writers,  place  the  event  in  1 329  j 
yet  all  agree  that  the  day  was  Friday,  and  the  15th  of  June,  which 
comcidence  happened  only  in  1330,  and  in  neither  of  the  other  ycnrs. 
I  have  also  carefully  examined  the  dates  of  all  the  state  papers  of  the 
three  years;  and  Uiough  in  neither  1329  nor  1331  I  find  anyone  dated 
from  Woodstock,  where  the  Prince  was  bom,  in  1330  Edward  must 
certainly  have  spent  the  summer  months  at  that  place,  as  all  his  patents 
bear  that  date. 
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name  of  merry  England,  rejoiced  —  the  peasant,  the 
noble,  and  the  King ;  and  popular  enthusiasm,  with 
prophetic  gladness,  welcomed  the  coming  of  the 
gentlest  of  heroes,  and  the  noblest  of  conquerors. 
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CHAP.  II. 


THE  EXECI7TI0N  OF  THK  EARL  OP  KENT.  —  THE  ARREST  AND 
EXECUTION  OF  MORTIWER.  —  FEUDS  OK  THE  CONFINES  OF 
GCYENNK*  —  CAPTURE  OP  SAIWCTES  AND  BUBSEQUEST  XEGOTl- 
ATJONS, —  EDWARD*S  SECRET  VISIT  TO  PHILIP  OF  VALOI4*. — 
THE  EFFECT  OF  HIS  CONFIDENCE  ON  THE  FRENCH  KING.— 
TOURNAMENTS  AND  CHIVALROUS  EXERCISES  OF  THE  BNGLISII 
COURT. -*THO&E  HPORTS  THE  CAUSE  OF  POLITICAL  ADVANTAGES 
TO  ENGLAND.  —  INVASION  OF  SCOTLAND  BY  EDWARD  DALIOL.— 
DOUBTFUL  CONDUCT  OF  EDWARD  III*  ON  THAT  OCCASION, — 
NEGOTIATIONS  WITH  FRANCE  REGARDING  THE  MARR1A1*E  OF 
PRINCE  EDWARD, — ^WAR  WITH  SCOTLAND.  —  INFANCY  OF  EDWARD 
THE    BLACK    PRINCE. 


The  year  1330  was  fertile  in  great  events  to 
England.  Although  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
while  Edward  III.  remaiTied  in  France,  the  nobles 
by  whom  he  was  surrounded  took  advantage  of  the 
absence  of  Mortimer  and  Isabella  to  assail  the  ijiflu- 
ence  of  his  mother  and  her  paramour  in  the  mind  of 
the  young  King,  it  is  clear  that  their  power,  though 
shaken,  was  by  no  means  overthrown  ;  and  the  first 
open  demonstration  of  resistance  made  by  the  barons, 
was  followed  by  the  arrest  and  execution  of  the  Earl 
of  Kent,  the  monarch's  uncle**  It  is  not  necessary 
here  to  investigate  the  evidences  of  treason  brought 
against  that  unhappy  prince*     Although  he  had  ever 
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•  At  Wiiichcfitcr,  »9th  of  Murch,  1^30.     Kji»gbton»  col.  2555. 
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evinced  a  turbulent  and  rebellious  disposition,  it  is 
probable  that,  in  the  present  instance,  he  was  the 
victim  of  an  artful  scheme  to  strengthen  the  waning 
authority  of  Isabella ;  and  it  would  seem  that  his 
condemnation  was  obtained,  and  his  execution  hur- 
ried, by  the  intrigues  of  Mortimer  himself. 

Such  a  tremendous  example  of  severity  did  not 
succeed  in  overawing  the  English  nobles,  or  silencing 
the  murmurs,  complaints,  and  rumours  of  the  people. 
A  report  was  industriously  circulated,  that  the 
Dowager  Queen  was  pregnant  by  Mortimer;  and 
good  care  was  taken  that  the  scandal  should  reach 
the  ears  of  the  young  monarch.  It  would  appear 
that  Edward  at  length  complained  to  some  of  his 
Peers  of  the  dishonour  brought  upon  his  house,  of 
Mortimer's  insolence,  exactions,  and  usuipcd  au- 
thority. The  barons  pointed  out  an  easy  remedy  j 
and  undertook  to  carry  it  into  effect  upon  condition 
of  the  King's  co-operation.  A  promise  to  that  effect 
was  willingly  given  by  a  prince  weary  of  the  domi- 
nation of  others,  and  eager  to  reign  and  conquer  for 
himself ;  and  in  a  consultation  held  in  October  with 
the  most  faithful  and  resolute  of  the  English  barons, 
it  was  detenuiued  to  sei^e  on  the  person  of  Isabella's 
minion  at  the  parliament  then  sitting  at  Nottingham, 

This,  however,  was  not  to  be  easily  effected ;  for, 
by  the  power  he  possessed,  Moitimer  had  rendered 
himself  more  powerful.  By  the  accumulation  of  im- 
mense w^ealth,  and  the  long  disposal  of  the  royal 
revenue,  he  had  obtained  the  means  of  buying  adhe- 
rents, and  had  attached  many  to  himself  by  interest, 
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who  could  not  have  been  won  by  regard.  At  the 
pail  lament  of  Nottingham  he  appeared  with  more 
than  royal  splendour  ;  and  lodging,  as  was  his  custom, 
in  the  same  dwelling  with  Isabella,  he  took  up  his 
abode  in  the  castle,  while  the  King,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  royal  family,  were  obliged  to  content 
themselves  with  an  inferior  place  of  residence. 

Although  pride  was  one  of  the  sins  which  more 
than  any  other  worked  out  the  niinion*s  overthrow, 
yet  it  is  probable  that  fear  had  a  greater  share  than 
ostentation  in  leading  him  to  take  possession  of  the 
strong  and  guarded  fortress  of  Nottingham  ;  in 
proof  of  which  we  find  that,  when  the  castle  gates 
were  locked  at  night,  the  keys  were  always  brought 
by  the  constable,  and  delivered  to  the  Queer  herself. 
Holding  in  his  pay  nearly  20()  knights,  and  a  large 
body  of  men  at  arms,  a  part  of  which  followed  him 
continually,  no  opportunity  of  arresting  Mortimer  ^J 
during  the  daytime  could  be  found,  without  the  H 
chance  of  desperate  resistance ;  and  the  fortress,  to 
which  he  retired  at  night,  afforded  him  still  greater 
means  of  tlefence  against  any  open  attack.  It  was 
determined,  under  these  circumstances,  to  apply  to 
Sir  William  Eland,  constable  of  th«  castle,  a  gallant 
and  royal  gentleman,  between  whom  and  Mortimer 
existed  no  particular  tie  of  interest  or  affection. 
Upon  him  the  King's  commands  were  laid  to  assist 
the  barons  charged  to  arrest  the  favourite ;  and  he 
agreed  at  once  to  do  so,  though  he  pointed  out  the 
difficulty  arising  from  the  fact  of  the  keys  being 
numded  at  his  hands  each  day  at  sunset* 
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A  subterranean  communication,  however,  existed 
(since  called  Mortimer's  hole)  between  the  inner 
works  of  the  castle,  and  the  country  without  the  walls. 
It  had  been  constructed  in  former  years,  by  some  of 
the  early  possessors  of  the  fortress,  as  a  means  of  escape 
in  time  of  need,  and  perhaps,  also,  as  a  sally  port. 
Originally  fi-amed  with  a  view^  to  concealment,  it  had 

I  been  long  neglected,  and  w^as  nearly  forgotten  j  and 
by  this  inlet,  on  the  night  of  the  19th  of  October, 
1330,  nine  resolute  noblemen— the  Lords  Montague, 
Suffolk,  Stafford,   Molins,  and  Clinton,   with  three 
brothers  of  tlie  race  of  Bohun,  and  *Sir  John  Nevil  — 
led  by  Sir  William  Eland,  prepared  to  penetrate  into 
the  strong-hold  of  the  guilty  Queen  and  her  ambi- 
tious favourite.     Leaving  the  town  before  nightfall, 
tlie  Lords  appeared  about  to   absent  themselves  on 
^■■onie   distant  expedition  either  of  pleasure  or  busi- 
^^^Bpess  ;   but  returning  tow^ards   Nottingham    at   mid- 
l^^bight,  they  made    their  way    into  a  cavern    which 
l^^erved  as  a  mouth  to  the  subterranean  passage,  and 
proceeding  along  it  for  some  way,  entered  the  rocky 
I      base  on  which  the  castle  was  founded,  and  through 
which  a  staircase  led  upwards  to  the  Keep.     Direct- 
ing their  steps  at  once  towards  the  suite  of  apart- 
ments which  Mortimer  was  known  to  inhabit,  they 
found  him  not  yet  in  bed,  and  conversing  with  the 
ishop  of  Lincoln.*     A  number  of  his  friends  were 
in  the  room  ;  and  at  the  very  first  appearance  of  the 
rds  Montague  and  Chnton,  his  known  enemies. 


•  Kiiighton,  col,  iSjjO, 
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swords  were  drawn,  and  vigorous  resistance  was  me- 
naced. The  barons  were  not  backward  to  oppose 
force  to  force  ;  and  in  a  moment  Sir  Hugh  Turple- 
ton  and  Richard  Monmouth  •  were  slain  fighting  on 
the  part  of  the  Queen's  paramour,  who  was  himself 
ovei'powered  with  little  difficulty  ;  while  the  voice  of 
Isabella  was  heard  from  a  neighbouring  chamber,  ex- 
claiming, **  Beau  tils,  beau  fils !  ayez  pitie  du  gentil 
Mortimer ! "  t 

The  rest  of  the  favourite's  friends  and  followers, 
who  were  within  the  castle,  do  not  seem  to  have  offered 
any  farther  resistance  ;  and  po^ession  of  the  fortress 
being  secured,  the  gates  were  guarded  to  prevent  the 
exit  of  any  one  who  might  communicate  the  events 
which  had  taken  place  to  Mortimer's  adherents  with- 
out* His  altered  fortunes,  therefore,  remained  un- 
kno^vn  till  the  following  day,  when  several  more 
arrests  were  made  ;  and  the  parliament  having  been 
adjourned  to  London,  the  object  of  popular  hatred 
was  arraigned,  tried,  and  condemned  for  many  acts 
of  felony  and  treason,  of  which  the  principal  wasj  the 
murder  of  Edward  IL 

No  doubt  can  exist  that  the  sentence  was  substan- 
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♦  Rymer,  tom.  iv,  p.  475, 

f  This  exclamation,  or  something  taummoiiftt,  which  is  generally 
reported  by  historians,  would  seem  to  prove  that  Edward  was  there  in 
person,  which  other  circumstances  render  doubtful  It  being  now  clearly 
established,  however,  that  Mortioier  was  not  in  the  Queen's  bedchmnber, 
as  haii  been  frequently  asserted  without  foundation,  and  that  Is^nbelhi, 
hearing  the  clashing  of  swords,  and  instatitly  divining  the  cause,  made 
this  appeal  in  behalf  of  her  favourite,  without  seeing  who  wtm  (»rej^'nt, 
she  might  very  well  conjectun?  that  ihr  King  himself  wan  at  the  bend 
of  the  ositailants* 
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tially  just ;  but  one  of  the  great  ends  of  the  formal 
part  of  judicial  inquii*y  is,  to  guard  against  the  oper- 
tion  of  prejudice  and  popular  hatred ;  and  in  this 
aspect  two  fearful  errors  were  committed  in  the  trial 
of  Mortimer.  The  judgment  against  him  h  expressly 
stated  to  be  founded  on  public  notoriety — ^the  most 
ugerous,  questionable,  and  iniquitous  of  testimo- 
lies,  —  under  which  every  sort  of  injustice  might  be 
practised,  every  sort  of  tyranny  might  be  committed  j 
ad,  in  the  second  place,  we  are  told  that  his  whole 
rial  was  ex  parte,  and  his  condemnation  pronounced 
without  any  defence  being  permitted,  —  a  precedent 
of  injustice  which  would  be  fearful  were  it  not  for 
its  enormity.  He  himself,  it  is  true,  had  directed 
the  same  proceeding  towards  others  ;  but  the  very 
fact  of  its  having  once  taken  place,  should  have  been 
the  strongest  argument  against  its  repetition.  He 
ras  hanged  *  at  Elmest,  without  mercy  or  delay  j  and 
ler  having  been  exposed  for  two  days  on  tlie  gibbet, 
his  body  was  granted  to  the  Gray  Friars  of  London, 
I  who  performed  in  charity  the  last  human  offices  to- 
^ferards  the  clay  of  the  favourite  Mortimer. 
^m  Several  other  executions  followed  ;  but  filial  piety 
^interfered  to  save  the  greatest  criminal  amongst  so 
many,  and  Queen  Isabella  was  doomed  to  strict  con- 
nement   in   Castle    Risings,    wheie    she    lingered 


me 
^K|ra£ 


•  Robert  of  Avesbury,  p.  9*      HciiiiiigfortL 

'  t  Ii  would  appear  that  be  was  tried,  condenme<I,  and  executed  on 

wme  day,  the  26tli  of  November,  1330,*  Cor  on  that  day  the  par- 

nent  hud  been  hummoned  to  meet ;  and  he  was  buried  in  the  tt ray 

Priors  on  the  a&th,  after  luivjng  hung  two  w  hole  days  and  a  half  on  the 

bbet.     See  Dugdale  and  Walter  Heaiingford, 
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througli  the  greater  part  of  eight  and  twenty  years 
which  yet  reniained  of  a  niisspent  existence-* 

The  affairs  of  France  now  seem  to  have  divided 
the  attention  of  the  young  King,  with  the  rejoicings 
which  followed  his  assumption  of  authority,  and  hisfl 
punishment  of  those  who  had  restricted  the  royal 
power,  and  abused  their  own,  A  great  alteration,  how^ 
ever,  took  place  in  the  policy  of  England  towards  the 
neighbouring  country  as  soon  as  Isabella  had  been 
removed  from  the  government.  We  may  well  sup- 
pose that  the  Queen-dowager  had  been  pained  to  I 
see  a  kingdom,  so  long  the  patrimony  of  her  ancestors, 
pass  away  to  a  distant  nice.  Nor  is  it  improbable 
that  her  natural  reluctance  to  acknowledge  the  sway 
of  another  over  the  land  of  her  birth  and  the  domi- 
nions of  her  father,  had  contributed  to  produce  those 
delays  and  evasions  in  regiird  to  the  homage,  which 
continued  during  the  whole  tenn  of  her  power,  m 

It  is  true  tliat  Edward  long  afterwards  re\ived  his  " 
claims  to  the  throne  of  France,  and,  as  opportunity 
presented  itself  and  ambition  extended  with  year^l 
and  capabilities,  pursued  his  pretensions  with  vigour 
and  pertinacity.     But  it  is  no  less  true,  that  imme- 
diately after  the  removal  of  his  mother  from  authority. 


•  The  account  universally  given  by  historians,  iiiiplit?8  that  she  never 
after  this  qaitteil  Castle  Risings ;  and  that  Isabella  only  once  more, 
during  her  life,  mingled  in  public  affairs  is  probottle.  It  is  neverfhe1c«s 
clear  that  she  did  not  always  remain  at  Risings,  as  I  find,  in  tlie  year 
1341,  a  paper  witnessed  by  her  "  in  hospitio  Episcopi  Wyntonicnsia  ' 
apud  Suthwerk,"  RymtT,  torn.  ii.  part  iv»  p.  Uj«;  and  she  was  ofter*  j 
^ords  appointed  to  negotiate  a  peace  between  France  and  England. 
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a  complete  change  became  apparent  in  his  demeanour 
towards  the  French  monarch  ;  the  completion  of  the 
homage*,  as  before  noticed,  was  almost  instantly  ac- 
complished J  and  all  his  letters  and  commissions  in 
the  most  unequivocal  tenns  admit  the  title  of  Philip 
of  Valois  to  the  throne  of  France,  t 

Various  circumstances,  however,  over  which  Ed- 
ward had  no  control,  had  nearly  caused  a  breach 
between  England  and  France  towards  the  end  of  tlie 
year  1330;  and  had  not  a  frank  policy  and  sincere 
wish  for  peace  existed  on  both  parts,  extensive  hosti- 
lities must  have  taken  place,  Fomier  wars,  and  the 
ambiguous  treaties  by  which  they  were  in  general 


•  30Ui  of  March  J  a.  d.  1331. — In  regard  to  this  date,  a  double  error 
in  the  month  and  year  has  been  committed  by  most  of  the  historians 
of  Edward  IIL,  who  place  the  declaration  of  liege  homage,  which  com- 
|>leted  the  transaction,  in  May  1330.  The  original  document,  however, 
is  prescr\'edin  Rymer,  with  the  correct  date,  30tli  of  March,  1331,  and 
the  mistakes  are  easily  accounted  for.  The  substitution  of  Alni  for 
Mart  is  to  be  found  in  almost  all  the  priiited  copies  of  Froissart,  iit  the 
point  where  he  mentions  these  circunistunces  j  and  he  also  [jlaces  the 
event  in  1330,  because,  in  conmion  with  many,  or  rather  most,  writers 
of  the  middle  ages,  he  began  the  year  at  Easter;  and  thus,  that  festival 
filing  on  the  3  bt  of  March,  1331,  the  year  had  not  yet  commenced, 
according  to  his  computation,  on  the  30th  of  that  month. 

Let  rae  here  remark,  th:it^  from  not  attending  particulurly  to  the 
precise  day  on  which  various  nations  began  their  )  ear,  historians  have 
fallen  into  iunumemble  faults,  not  ^donc  in  chronolag}%  which  woidd  be 
venial,  but  in  regard  to  the  dependence  of  one  tkct  upon  another,  and 
the  reasonings  upon  cause  and  effect,  which  (brm  one  of  the  noblest 
tttributes  of  history.  At  tlie  period  of  which  I  speak,  the  court  of 
England  commenced  the  year  on  the  2.!^th  of  March,  and  the  French 
histurians  at  Easter;  and  many  modern  writers  have  attnbutc<l  ctfects 
produced  in  the  end  of  1330  to  causes  which  really  took  place  in  January 
and  February  1331,  because  those  montlis  were  included  by  contem- 
poranes  iti  the  former  year, 

f  See  Rmer^s  Foedera,  ann.  1331,  the  letters  to  the  Pope,  &c. 
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termiimtedj  had  left  the  limits  of  English  Aquitaine^ 
and  the  propeity  of  British  subjects  in  Guyenne,  very 
vague  and  undt^fined  ;  and  a  system  of  border  feuds 
and  mutual  robberies,  not  at  all  uuHke  those  of  the 
Scottish  frontier,  had  been  the  consequence.  From 
time  to  time  these  proceedings  assiumed  a  more  im- 
portant character  ;  and  national  animosity,  excited  m 
by  reciprocal  wrongs,  produced  formidable  military  " 
movements  on  both  parts.  In  all  hostile  attempts 
upon  the  French  territory,  the  city  of  Sainctes,  and 
the  garrison  of  its  strong  castle,  were  foremost ;  and 
the  incursions  and  depredations  of  plunderers  fi'oni  that  ■ 
place  became  so  frequent  and  audacious,  that  Charles 
of  Valois,  Count  of  Alen^on,  the  French  monarch's 
brother,  marched  in  force  against  the  town,  took  it 
after  a  severe  struggle,  and  began  the  total  demoli- 
tion of  the  English  foitress.  Instant  remonstrance 
was  made  on  the  part  of  Edward  ;  and  it  would 
appear  that,  even  prior  to  the  receipt  of  tliat  monarch's 
letter  on  the  subject*,  Philip,  being  informed  of  his 
brother's  expedition,  had  despatched  a  messenger  to 
stay  any  aggression  upon  the  territory  of  the  English 
King.  The  destruction  of  the  town,  however,  was  by 
this  time  nearly  complete  ;  and  tlie  Count  of  Alen^an, 
though  he  put  a  stop  to  further  operations^  continued 
to  hold  the  part  of  Aqnitaine  he  had  subdued. 

Negotiations  ensued,   and   a   treaty  was  entered 
into  between  Philip  and  ambassadors  on  behalf  of  J 
Edw  ard,  which  appears  never  to  have  been  ratified  ;  < 

•  8ec  a  letter  patent  of  Philip,  preserved  in  Rymer,  vol*ii.  pnrt  iii. 
p.  64-. 
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and,  indeed,  the  many  humiliating  and  disadvan- 
Hhgeous  conditions  imposed  upon  England,  were  not 
^ntely  to  receive  willing  sanction  from  a  monarch 
^■rhose  power  and  inclination  to  defend  his  rights  were 
^■iow  every  day  increasing.  According  to  this  conven- 
tion, various  strong  places  in  Aquitaine  were  to  be 
^Blestroyed  ;  several  sums  of  money  were  to  be  paid  by 
^Bie  English  sovereign  ;  and  the  seneschals  of  France 
^Beceived  power  to  search  for  and  apprehend  culprits 
^Vmd  fugitives  even  within  the  English  pale. 

It  would  appear  that,  finding  new  difficulties  aris- 
ing at  every  step,  while  the  negociations  with  the 
iang  of  France  were  carried  on  by  deputy,  Edward, 
ith  the  bold  confidence  of  youth,  talent,  and  energy, 
etennined  upon  one  of  those  steps  of  generous 
igour  which  have  seldom  been  without  effect. 
Philip  was  at  that  time  residing  at  St.  Christofle, 
in  the  forest  of  Halate*,  between  Pont  St.  Mayence 
and  Senlis  ;  and  after  having  despatched  the  fljrmal 
^Batent  of  homage  on  the  30th  of  Marcli,  Edward t, 
^Accompanied  only  by  fifteen  persons  disguised  as  mer- 
chants, set  out  from  Dover  on  the  4th  of  April  t,  to 


p 


•  Rymer,  p.65.   l3thof  ApriL 

f  Walsinghani,  p,  112.     Knighton,  col,  2555. 


J  This  date  has  been  stated  wrongly  hy  almost  all  wrjtpfft,  being 
usually  referred  to  the  Stli  or  1 2th  of  Ajiril ;  and  a  doubt  has  been  raised 
as  to  whether  Edward  undertook  this  journey  for  the  purpose  of  con« 
tng  with  Philip,  or  that  of  fnlfiUing  a  vow  to  visit  some  shrine  in 
lec.    The  date  and  the  object,  however,  are  both  ascertained  by 
o  state  papers  jire^served  in  Uy iner*     The  first  is  a  memorandum  de 
imfrciaiwne  rvgUt  dated  4tb  of  April,  1331,  which  ishowsi  thut,  though 
the  excuse  was  a  vow,  other  pur|>oses  were  to  be  obtained. 

The  words  are,  "  Doniinus  Rex,  quuM  horn  prima  possuit  se  in  mari 
in  porta  Dovorria^  in  quadam  Na\Ti  el  tnmtifretavjt  versus  partes 

E    3 
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confer  with  the  French  King  in  person.  His  journey 
was  as  rapid  as  possible  ;  and  his  stay  with  Philip 
mmt  have  been  short;  for  at  that  period  journeys  on 
land  were  performed  on  horseback,  over  roads  both 
circuitous  and  uneasy ;  and  yet  we  find  that,  by  the 
20th  of  the  same  month,  Edward  had  concluded  the 
negotiation,  and  returned  to  the  port  of  Dover, 

Nevertheless,  much  was  obtained  by  this  brief  ex- 
pedition. On  the  one  hand,  the  manner  in  which 
he  was  received,  and  the  effects  which  his  generous 
reliance  on  Philip  produced,  must  have  been  highly 
gratifying  to  the  young  King  of  England.  On  the 
other,  the  impression  which  his  sudden  and  confid- 
ing coming  into  France,  with  no  guard  but  the 
honour  of  the  French  nation,  no  security  but  the 
character  of  the  French  King,  made  upon  that  mo- 
narch, may  be  judged  by  four  decrees  which  must 
have  been  issued  by  Philip  of  Valois  while  Edward 
was  still  with  him.  By  the  first  of  these,  the 
territory  of  Saiuctes  was  not  only  ordered  to  be  re- 
stored, but  30,CK)0  livrcs  tournois  were  promised  as 
indemnifications.  By  the  second,  the  castles  marked 
by  the  treaty  for  demolition  were  conceded  to  Ed- 
ward in  the  state  in  which  they  then   stood,  and 


I 


Franciic,  pro  im|>lerido  qiiodam  voto,  quod  in  qiiodam  pericuio  cod- 
stitutus  emiserat,  ct  pro  quibusdam  aliis  negotiis  suain  et  regui  sui 
ntOitatem  tangentibus/'     H)^mer,  vol-  ii.  part  iii.  p.  62. 

The  second  is  a  letter  patent  of  Philip,  dated  the  13Uiof  April,  J 331, 
in  which  he  rufers  to  hia  personal  conference  with  the  English  monarch, 
and  recala  ceriuin  exiles  from  biinishmcnt,  **  It  \a  prii^re  et  snpplication 
dc  notre  nine  et  fcal  cousin  le  Ko\  d'En^letiTte  ei  Due  de  Uuvc*nue  fuit 
h  nouii  en  mi  p«;rsonnc,** 
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It  any  condition  in  regard  to  their  destruction* 
y  the  third,  all  penalties  incurred  by  Edward,  as 
uke  of  Aquitaine,  for  neglecting  homage,  and 
sheltering  rebels  in  his  diikedoni,  were  remitted  : 
and  by  the  fourth,  a  number  of  persons  banished 
fi-om  France,  were  recalled  at  the  solicitation  of  the 
King  of  England.* 

Having  been  thus  received  with  courtesy,  treated 
with  the  same  confidence  he  had  himself  evinced,  and 
allowed  to  depart  with  honour,  Edward  returned  to 
his  native  land ;  and  for  some  time  the  happy  effects 
of  mutual  reliance  and  mutual  good  faith  were  seen 
in  uninterrupted  harmony  and  peace.  By  a  volun- 
tary act,  immediately  following  his  arrival  in  Eng- 
land, Edward  resigned  some  ancient  pecuniary  claims 
on  France  ;  and  all  the  state  papers  of  the  time  tend 
to  prove  that  nothing  was  less  desired  or  contemplated 
by  either  party,  than  any  renewal  of  hostility  between 
the  two  nations. 

T^liile  these  public  events  occupied  the  more  se- 
rious moments  of  the  young  monarch,  his  domestic 
life,  after  the  removal  of  his  mother  from  authority, 
seems  to  have  passed  on  for  some  time  in  one  smooth 
current  of  even  tranquillity.  The  keen  and  com- 
prehensive intellect  I  which  afterwards  founded  on  a 
sure  base  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain,  and  which 
first  called  forth  and  directed  that  mainifaetural  in- 
dustry whose  efforts  stand  unrivalled  through  history 
and  amongst  nations,  then  slumbered  unconscious  of 


•  Rjr»ner*»  Foederuj  toin.  ii,  part  iii.  pprOS,  (ji,  tJi5, 
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its  powers,  or  only  ran,  with  the  tottering  steps  of 
child,  in  the  course  it  was  afterwards  to  tread  as  a 
giant.  Those  hours  of  comparative  leisure,  which 
were  not  allotted  to  the  perilous  intricacies  of  fo- 
reign policy,  or  to  providing  for  the  immediate 
expenses  and  necessities  of  the  state,  were  about  this 
time  given  either  to  the  suppression  of  many  fierce 
and  unruly  bands  of  men  *,  which  the  unsettled  state 
of  the  previous  years  had  encouraged  to  assemble  for 
the  purposes  of  plunder  and  outrage,  or  to  the  society 
of  his  queen  and  child,  and  the  rude  but  splendid 
pageants  of  the  day. 

Edward's  taste  for  mihtary  sports  and  spectacles 
developed  itself  early  ;  and  his  court  speedily  became 
celebrated  throughout  the  whole  world  for  its  magni- 
ficence and  its  chivahous  spirit.  No  sooner  had  he 
returned  from  France,  than  he  held  a  tournament  at 
Dartfordt ;  and  shortly  after,  another  was  appointed 
in  West  Cheape,  between  the  Cross  and  Soper's 
Lane,  t  Fifteen  knights,  of  whom  the  King  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  one  5,  challenged  all  comers,  and 
for  three  consecutive  days,  in  the  sight  of  the  ladies 
and  the  court,  maintained  the  field  against  an  im- 
mense number  of  strangers,  who  came  from  all  parts 
of  Europe  to  exhibit  their  prowess  at  the  court  of 
the  English  King.  The  part  of  the  street  marked 
off  for  the  spectacle,  was  thickly  strewed  with  sand. 
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•  Walsingham,  p,  113.     KnighUm,  col.  2569. 

f  WalltT  HfHiingtorcL 

J  Stow*3  Lonilon,  p.  280.     «lat  of  September,  I33f. 

$  IluUii^heuc),  p.893. 
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to  prevent  the  feet  of  the  horses  from  slipping  on 
the  pavement,  and  a  large  gallery  of  wood  was  erected 
for  the  Queen  and  her  attendants  to  view  the  pageant- 
sides  the  curious  picture  which  it  affords  of  the 
state  of  the  great  capital  at  that  period,  this  tourna- 
ment is  worthy  of  notice,  as  the  first  occasion  on 
hich  the  Queen,  Philippa,  displayed  that  generous 
ilemency  which  renders  lier  name  beautiful  in  his- 
ry*  The  scaffold  from  which  she  beheld  the  feats 
arms,  had  been  left  insecure  by  some  culpable  negli- 
gence on  the  part  of  the  master  workman^  and  gave 
way  in  the  midst  of  the  sports.  The  Queen  and  her 
attendants,  precipitated  from  a  considerable  height, 
were  placed  in  extreme  peril  by  the  accident,  and  a 
number  of  persons  were  severely  injured.  Whether 
Philippa  herself  was  hurt  is  not  known;  but  it  ap- 
pears that  her  petition,  offered  on  her  knees  to  her 
husband,  was  barely  sufficient  to  prevent  Edward  from 
inflicting  an  instant  and  somewhat  despotic  punish- 
ment on  those  through  whose  carelessness  the  evil 
had  arisen.** 

■  Although  the  passion  for  military  spectacles  was  the 
natural  consequence  of  a  chivali  ous  spirit,  acting,  in  a 
barbarous  age,  on  an  ambitious  mind ;  and  though  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  Edward,  in  first  encourag- 
ing such  pastimes  at  his  court,  was  only  animated  by 
the  same  inclination  which  led  others  to  frequent 
them  ;  yet  various  great  political  objects  were  ob- 
tained by  the  renowii  which  the  English  court  rapidly 
acquired  amongst  the  knighthood  of  Europe.    Every 


•  Stow's  Survey. 
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age  has  its  predominant  passion,  by  which  men  may 
be  governed  more  easily  than  by  any  other ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  state  of  society  at  the  period,  it  is  the 
rage  of  superstition,  of  barbarism,  of  chivalry,  of 
fanaticism,  of  interest,  of  vanity,  or  of  change,  that 
leads  the  human  herd  for  the  time.  The  differences 
of  national  character,  of  course,  affect  the  peculiar 
spirit  of  the  times,  and  modify  it  in  each  different 
country  ;  but  no  one  who  reads  the  most  uncom- 
mented  book  of  chronology,  can  lay  it  down,  without 
perceiving  that  a  distinct  and  generally  pervading 
tendency  characterises  each  particular  age  in  the 
world's  history.  He  who,  with  energy,  marks  the 
spirit  of  his  day,  and  has  the  art  to  make  his  per- 
sona! desires,  liowever  different  in  reality,  assume 
the  same  garb  and  appearance,  will  deceive  and 
rule  the  great  bulk  of  mankind  ;  and  this  has  been 
the  means  almost  universally  employed  by  successful 
tyrants,  hypocrites,  and  usurpers.  It  is  reserved  for 
the  Mighty  Few  alone  to  change  or  govern  the  spirit 
of  the  age,* 

In  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  the  enthusiasm  of 
chivalry  was  the  prevailing  passion  of  the  day.  The 
great  encounigement  it  received  from  the  young 
monarch  of  the  English,  and  the  great  celebrity  which 
his  court  acquired,  gave  him  means  of  conquest,  and 
opened  roads  to  ambition,  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  shut  against  him.  His  name  became  formidablOt 


4 


•  One  ot  the  best  testa  of  human  greatness  might,  perhaps,  be  to 
inquire  how  far  etkch  individual^  to  whom  we  ore  inclined  Co  tissign  that 
dintinction,  did  change  or  govern  the  spirit  of  his  age.  Were  this  test 
fldoDted,  we  should  find  the  great  men  Inmeutably  few. 
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even  before  it  had  been  elevated  by  any  great  ex- 
^nlaits.  To  him  the  wronged  and  the  oppressed  of 
Hfther  countries  fled  for  support  and  protection  ;  to 
^Km    came    the    chivahy  of  other   lands,    eager   to 

distinguish  themselves  in  his  sight,  and  willing 
^n  serve  under  so  famous  a  prince.  His  own 
^■bbjects,  too,  trained  to  every  military  exercise,  and 
^^onstantly    excited    by   martial    display,   were    ever 

ready  to  support  their  king  in  war,  and  always 
^prepared  to  take  the  field.  The  multitude  of  petty 
^■overeigns  also,  who,  scattered  over  Europe,  only 
^Pxisted  by  the  chivalrous  and  feudal  systems,  gladly 

courted  his  alliance  ;  and  we  find  that  many  of  them 

were  but  pensioned  retainers  of  the  English  mon- 

Brcb.* 
0    These  of  course  were  great  advantages ;  but  amongst 

his  own  vassals,  the  militaiy  spirit  of  the   age  was 

R:cited  to  such  a  degree  as  not  always  to  prove  very 
anageable  ;  and  in  many  of  the  wars  in  which 
dward  engaged,  though  his  own  ambition  had 
doubtless  a  large  share,  yet  the  necessity  of  occupying 
a  brave  and  restless  baronage,  may  not  have  been 
without  its  part  also.     Thus,  not  long  after  the  mon- 

R arch's  return  from  France,  some  hostile  movements 
ook  place  against  Scotland,  which  were  probably  hur- 
ried on  by  the  warlike  enthusiasm  of  the  English  no- 
bility, though  the  subsequent  conduct  of  Edward  led 
him  to  be  suspected  of  contriving  the  wliole  device. 
^H    As  the  wars  with   Scotland  but  little  affect  the 
^history  of  the  Black  Prince,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to 
|jenter  upon  them  in  detail  ;  but  it  may  be  necessary 

*  Rymer,  tom.ii.  part  iii.  passim* 
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to  take  some  notice  of  their  commencement,  imST' 
much  as  assistance  pelded  to  the  Scots  was  used  as  a 
pretence,  if  it  did  not  form  a  motive,  in  a  more  deadly 
struggle  which  soon  after  began  between  France  and  ^ 
England.  ^M 

The  determination,  courage,  conduct,  and  wisdom 
of  Robert  Bruce,  and  the  re-awakened  energy  of  the 
Scottish  nation,  had  expelled  Baliol  from  the  throne, 
and  driven  the  English  from  the  land.  The  struggle 
had  been  faintly  prolonged  during  the  declining 
years  of  a  weak  monarch,  Edward  II.,  and  during  the 
regency  of  a  vicious  woman  ;  hut  in  March  of  the 
year  1328,  a  truce  for  four  years,  was  concluded  be- 
tween the  two  countries ;  and  the  Lady  Joan,  sister 
of  Edward  III.,  was  given  in  mamage  to  David 
King  of  Scotland,  son  to  Robert,  better  known  under 
the  title  of  the  Bruce.  Various  clauses,  somewhat 
degrading  to  the  English  sovereign,  and  unpalatable 
to  his  subjects,  had  entered  into  the  treaty  concluded 
on  this  occasion  by  Mortimer  and  Isabella  j  and, 
after  their  fall  had  been  wrought,  it  became  probable  . 
that  the  expiration  of  the  truce  would  be  welcomed  ^M 
by  both  the  King  and  his  people  as  the  signal  for 
a  renewal  of  the  war. 

A\^hatever  were  his  views  in  this  respect,  Edward, 
either  from  politic  consideration  or  moral  principle, 
seems  to  have  been  unwilling  to  call  upon  himself  the 
odium  of  breaking  the  truce  before  its  natural  termin- 
ation ;  but  the  military  spirit  and  restless  ambition  of 
his  nobles  would  not  wait  the  regular  course  of  events. 
Many  of  them,  by  marriage  or  by  grant,  held  claims 
upon  lands  in  Scotland,  from  which  they  had  been 


n 
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qected,  and  to  which,  by  the  treaty  of  1328,  they 
were  to  be  restored.     Edward,  as  well  as  the  parties 
poncemed,  had  pressed  the  fulfilment  of  that  stipu- 
ItioD  • }    but  every  application  had  been  met  by  eva- 
sion, and  the  English  monarch  was  not  at  all  un* 
willing  that  his  subjects  should  do  themselves  justice 
by  any  means  that  presented.     At  the  same  time, 
Edward  Baliol,  the  son  of  the  famous  rival  of  Robert 
Bruce,  driven  forth  from  France,  in  which  his  father 
had  taken  refuge,  ruined  in  fortunes,  but  ardent, 
ambitious,  and  brave,  now  resided  in  England,  and 
courted  every  idle  and  restless  spirit  to  aid  in  as- 
erting  once  more  the  claims  of  his  family  to  the 
cottish  throne.      A  number  of  the  English  nobles 
led  themselves  with  the  young  exile  ;  some  bands 
of  German   free   companions  were  engaged  in  his 
support  t ;  and  it  is  apparent  that  Edward  himself  did 
ttle  to  discourage  him  in  his  proposed  attempt  to 
Dcover  the  long  contested  crown  ;    an  attempt,  in- 
deed, which  formed  a  good  experimental  prelude  to 
that  monarch's  subsequent  expedition,  but  which  it 
might  have  been  more  for  his  honour  to  have  left  un- 
countenanced.     He  forbade,  it  is  true,  the  absolute 
march  of  BalioFs  troops  through  England  j  but  he 
^^ermitted  the  levies  to  be  made,  and  the  stores  to  be 
^Hrepared  for  an  incursion,  which  was  but  precursory 
Hfe  that  which,  beyond  all  doubt,  he  already  meditated 
himself. 

Accompanied  by  a  force  which  by  some  is  said  to 
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•  R)"mer.    Henry,  book  iv,  p.  192, 

t  WalRuighuni,  Hist.  p.  112.     Kmghton,  col.  2560. 
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have  nimibered  4500  men*,  but,  by  no  account,  «•  ^ 
ceeded  60U0,  Edward  Baliol  set  sail  from  Ravenspur  in  ^ 
Yorkdiire,  and  landed  shortly  after  at  Kinghom.  The 
wildest  dream  of  hope  could  not  have  anticipated 
brighter  success  than   attended  the  first  efibrts  of 
the  young  adventurer's  arms.    Two  superior  forces  of 
Scots,  sent  to  oppose  him,  were,  by  mismanagement  j 
on  their  part,  and  activity  on  his,  completely  de-  H 
feated;  many  of  the  discontented  nobles  flocked  to* 
his  standard  ;  a  number  of  English  followed  to  share 
in  his  exploits  ;  and  at  the  end  of  a  few  weeks,  he  was 
crowned  at  Scone,  as  King  of  Seotland.t  Success  after 
success  followed  for  some  time  ;  and  if  the  object  of 
Edward  in  permitting  Baliol  to  invade  Scotland  was 
to  sow  dissension  throughout  the  nation,  and  prepare 
the  way  for  the  greater  efforts  he  himself  intended  to 
make,  his  scheme  was  perfectly  successful.  At  length, 
however,    lulled  into   securit)^  by    various   artifices, 
Baliol  dismissed  a  part  of  his  forces,  was  attacked 
while  off  his  guard,  suffered  a  complete  defeat,  and 
fled  almost  unattended  to  Carlisle«l 

It  would  appear  that  the  Scots,  in  the  exultation  of  ^ 
victory,  committed  various  aggressions  upon  the  En- 
glish border  §,  in  revenge  for  the  countenance  which 
Edward  had  given  to  the  invader  of  their  land  ;  and 
though  not  unjustifiable,  their  conduct  in  this  respect 
was  certainly  unwise.    Had  they  refrained,  Edward  ||, 

•  WaUinghjun,  p.  131.    Walter  Hemtngford,  p.  273. 
f  Rol)ert  of  Ave»bury,  p»  2^* 

I  Wuhln^am,  p,  132*     KnigbtoD,  col.  2501. 
$  Hyincr,  torn.  iL  part  iii. 

II  Finding  inliniti;  contradictions  in  ouf  hJttonuns  regarding  the  com- 
OMilOiiDeni  of  tliia  war,  I  have  taken  my  vicv^  of  ii  almiist  entire!)'  from 
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wno  was  tlien  preparing  for  a  voyage  to  Ireland,  might 

have  remained  satisfied  with  the  experiment  which 

^had  been  made,  and  abandoned  the  execution  of  his 

^Bjpra  schemes  against  Scotland.      Fratenial  affection, 

^Hfowever  little  weight  the  relations  of  domestic  life 

may  have  when  balanced  against  policy,  might  per- 

Kips  have  brought  him  to  spare  his  sister^s  husband, 
hen  difficulties  and  hazards  were  cast  in  the  scale 
gainst  ambition  alone^  But  the  Scots  gave  him  a  new 
motive,  and  a  fair  excuse ;  and  Edward  was  not  tai-dy 
in  avenging  his  insulted  frontier.  The  conquest 
of  Scotland  w^as  a  favourite  dream   of  his  race,  and 

ittle  w^as  required  to  persuade  him  to  undertake  the 
uterprise,  or  to  carry  it  on  with  energy ;  but  at  the 
une  time  it  w^as  necessary  to  guard  against  assault 
rom  without,  while  he  endeavoured  to  subdue  the 
people  who  shared  the  island  with  himself-     This  ne- 


the  Fffidera  of  Rymer ;  and,  indeed,  throughout  the  work,  I  have  placed 

small   reliance   on    the   uncertain    statements   of  even   contemporary 

writers,  in  those  instances  where  I  eould  obtain  the  surer  guide  of 

state  papers.  Amongst  a  nmltitnde  of  documents  relating  to  the  Scottish 

wvfp  ihcre  arc  several  to  be  found  in   tlie  third  finrt  of  the  second 

irolmne  of  Rymer,  which  prove,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  Edward  not  only 

ontemptated  an  expedition  to  Ireland,  instead  of  to  Scotland,  but  that 

'  had  entered  into  considerable  expense,  and  undertaken  considerable 

our,  in  preparations  which'provcd  useless.     Nor  was  he  without  dif- 

piky  prevailed  upon  to  abandon  his  purpose  against  Ireland.     It  h 

tty  certain,  howevjr,  that  he  threw  no  stronger  inipedinient  in  the 

■  Bailors  invasion,  than  by  forcing  hiin  to  convey  his  forces  by  sea 

■ther  Umn  land ;  that  he  received  from  him  an  act  of  homage  for  tlie 

ngdoin  of  Scotland,  and  the  formal  cession  of  Berwick  upon  Tweed. 

Bee  Rymer,  vol.  ii.  ptu-t  iii.  pp.  &3,  84,  &c.     It  is  therefore  probable 

though  he  had  determined  upon  an  after  expedition  to  Scotland^ 

one  of  tlie  remote  visions  of  young  ttmbition^  yet  that  the  actual 

'  commencement  of  the  war  was  hurried  on  much  more  rapidly  than  he 

deaved  by  the  actions  of  others. 
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cessity  became  the  more  urgent,  from  the  flight 
David  Bruce  and  his  queen  to  the  realms  of  Philip  of 
Valois ;  and  Edward,  while  he  hastened  his  pre- 
parations for  beginning  the  war  in  the  north,  left  no 
means  untried  to  secure  the  neutrality  of  the  French 
monarch.  The  measure  most  constantly  debated 
between  the  two  crowns,  was  the  marriage  of  one  of 
the  daughters  of  Philip  to  the  infant  son  of  the  King 
of  England.  Nor  is  the  fact  that  the  first  proposal 
of  such  an  alliance  was  made  by  Edward  at  the  time 
that  Baiiol  was  setting  out  on  his  expedition  against 
Scotland,  without  some  significance  in  judging  of  the 
monarch*s  motives.*  During  the  three  years  which 
foUowedj  though  various  petty  jealousies  and  insig* 
nificant  disputes  arose,  prophetic  of  more  serious 
misunderstandings  to  come,  every  ambassador  from 
France  to  England,  or  from  England  to  France,  was 
instructed  to  treat  of  the  marriage  between  Edward, 
eldest  son  of  the  English  King,  and  Johanna,  daughter 
of  Philip  of  Valois.t 

While  these  proceedings  were  taking  place  ;  and 
while  Edward  IIL,  willingly  counselled  to  hostilities 
by  his  parliament,  was  carrying  on  an  active  and  suc- 
cessful w^arfare  against  Scotlmid,  his  son,  the  subject 
of  so  many  treaties,  was  increasing  in  that  bodily 
vigour  which  was  so  essential  to  a  warrior  of  those 
days*  Nursed  at  the  bosom  of  his  mother,  he  received 
health  and  strength  from  the  same  pure  blood  that 
had  given  him  existence  ;  and  the  gentle  impress  of 
her  own  sweet  mind  fi 


upon 


during  his 
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*  R>Tner,  tom.ii.  part  Hi*    July  15th,  1S3L 
f  Rymer,  tom.ii.  part  iii    2d  of  October,  1332. 
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my  education,  those  kindly  virtues  which  tempered 
his  nature  the  fierceness  of  his  father's  courage, 
lever,  perhaps,  in  the  world's  history,  do  we  find  so 
rong  an  example  of  the  qualities  possessed  by  both 
parents  being  blended  in  the  child,  as  in  the  case  of 
^ftbe  Black  Prince,  in  whose  heart  the  generous  and 
^Bbeltng  nature  of  Philippa  elevated  rather  than  de- 
^Hressed  the  indomitable  valour  and  keen  sagacity  of 
^Kdward  IIL 

^^   That  every  advantage  might  be  given  to  a  prince 
for  whom  fate  appeared  to  have  in  store  the  great 

tut  diflScult  task  of  ruling  a  mighty  nation,  Philippa 
^rself  seems  to  have  selected  a  person  as  his  tutor,  of 
hose  talents  and  virtues  she  had  possessed  the  op^ 
portunity  of  judging.*    This  was  Walter  Burleigh,  a 
well  known  scholar  of  Oxford,  who  had  been  appointed 
almoner  to  the  Queen  on  her  arrival  in  England,  and 
had  remained  from  that  time  attached  to  her  house- 
hold.    Although  in  that  age,  as  in  every  other  that 
the  world  has  yet  seen,  or  perhaps  ever  will  see,  favour 
and  friendship  had  a  great  share  in  the  disposal  of  posts 
and  occupations  ;  yet,  in  the  instance  of  the  appoint- 
tnent  of  Dr*  Burleigh,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  judgment  went  hand  in  hand  with  regard.  True  it 
^^,  that  we  do  not  know*  what  system  of  education  he 
^mtrsued  with  his  pupil ;  but  the  result  is  sufficient  to 
^■tamp  its  excellence  and  do  honour  to  his  name, 
^H  About  this  time,  also,  the  infant  prince  received  the 
^first  title  by  which  he  is  distinguished  in  history  j  his 


vou  I* 


*  Holiiishead,  Chronicle,  liMI2. 
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father  granting  to  him,  at  the  age  of  three  yeBrs^  i1 
rank  of  Earl  of  Chester,  together  with  all  the  revenues 
and  privileges  of  that  county.  The  next  dignity 
conferred  on  him  was  that  of  a  dukedom  —  the  first 
ever  created  in  England.  On  the  death  of  his  uncle 
John  of  Eltham,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  that  county  was 
raised  into  a  duchy,  and  the  ducal  wreath  was  be- 
stowed upon  the  heir  apparent  to  the  throne,  then 
in  his  seventh  year.  But  as  many  occurrences  of 
great  political  importance  preceded  that  event,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  notice  briefly  the  circumstances 
which  either  remotely  or  immediately  tended  to  bring 
about  the  long  and  bitter  war  that  ere  long  com- 
menced between  England  and  France. 
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CHAP.  III. 


IS  FIRST  INDUCEMENTS  WHICH  LED  EDWARD  lIL  TO  INVADE 
FaANCE* — THE    CHARACTEa   AND    LIFE     OF     ROBERT    OP    ARTOIS, 

—  HE  AIDS  PHILIP  OF  VALOIS  TO  A8CKND  THE  THRONE,— 
RK^EWa  HIS  CLAIM  TO  THE  COUNTY  OF  AUTO JS*-^  18  BANISHED 
AND    PERSECUTED    BY    THE    KING.  —  TAKES    HEFLGE    IN    ENGLAND. 

—  OI8  HONOCRABLB  RBCEPTION  BY  EDWARD  III.^  THEN  ENCIAGEO 
110  THE  SCOTTISH  WAR,  —  THE  CONDUCT  OF  BALIOL* — PHILIP 
OF  VALOiS  PRIVATELY  SUPPORTS  THE  SCOTS.  —  A  NEW  CRUSADE 
PREACHED  BY  POPE  BENEDICT  3C11. —  PHILIP  VISITS  AVIGNON, 
TARES  THE  CROSS,  AND  HAKES  GREAT  PREPARATIONS  FOR  A 
HOLY  WAR.  —  HIS  WOTiVEB  EXAMINED.  —  HE  SENDS  AN  EMBASSY 
TO  EDWARD  DEMANDING  HIb  CO-OPERATION.  —  EDWARd's  REPLY 
AND  SUBSEQUENT  PROPOSALS. — PHILIP  REFUSES  TO  BIND  HIM- 
SELF TO  GIVE  NO  ASSISTANCE  TO  THE  SCOTS  DURING  EDWARD*! 
ABSENCE. ^-WAR  DETERMINED  ON. —  ROBERT  OF  ART01S  SEIZES 
THE  MOMENT  TO  URGE  AN  INVASION  OF  FRANCE.  ^ — ^EDWARD 
RESOLVES  TO  FOLLOW  HIS  SUGGESTION. —  PREPARATION  FOR 
CONFEDERATION  AGAINST  PHILIP.  — EDWARD  THE  BLACK  PRINCE 
CREATED    DUKE    OP   CORNWALL. 


Fti 


Perhaps  no  period  in  the  range  of  histoiy  affords  a 
mare  striking  example  of  what  infinite  evils  may  follow 
many  nations,  through  many  centuries,  from  the 
follies  or  vices  of  a  single  private  individual,  than  the 
space  comprised  in  the  reigns  of  Philip  of  Valois  and 
Edward  III, 

Desolation  and  bloodshed  were  now  about  to  spread 
wet  the  face  of  the  world  ;  and  though  it  is  more 
than  probable^  that  a  war  of  a  minor  extent  between 
En^rland  and  France  would  soon  have  ensued  from 
Other  causes,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  per- 

F  2 
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secutton  of  one  of  hb  $iib|ects  by  the  Kii^  of  France 
hurried  the  comroencenient  of  hostilities,  and  gave 
them  a  peculiar,  an  extensive,  and  a  pertinacious 
characler. 

The  roan,  whose  suggestions,  more  than  any  other 
motive,  tended  to  incite  Edward  III*  to  his  first 
invasion  of  France,  and  whose  misfortunes  and  errors, 
with  their  conseciuences,  thus  involved  Europe  in  a 
century  of  strife,  was  Robert  of  Artois,  Count  of 
Beaumont  le  Roger,  a  man  possessing  rank,  power, 
and  wealth,  talents,  generosity,  and  many  high 
qualities,  who  was  once  foremost  in  the  esteem  of  his 
countrymen,  and  whom  we  have  seen  enjoying  the 
highest  place  in  his  sovereign's  favour  at  the  meeting 
of  Philip  and  Edward  at  Amiens*  To  understand 
how  he  fell  from  honour  and  his  high  estate,  requires 
some  insight  into  his  previous  history,  which  shall 
be  given  as  briefly  as  passible. 

Robert  IL  Count  of  Artois,  a  prince  of  the  blood 
royal  of  France,  became  the  father  of  two  children ; 
Philip,  his  apparent  heir,  and  Mahaut,  a  daughter, 
Philip  married,  and  died  before  his  father,  learing  a 
child,  his  heir,  Robert  of  Artois,  of  whom  I  now 
speak.*  Mahaut  also  married  ;  and  her  two  daughters 
were  united  to  the  two  sons  of  the  then  reigning 
monarch,  Philip  le  Bel  t,  each  of  whom  afterwards 
became  in  turn  King  of  France,  At  the  death  of 
the  old  Count  of  Artois,  his  daughter  Midiaut  claimed 
the  territory,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  young  Robert 
her  nephew  j  alleging  that  such  was  the  custom  of 

•  LttDcelat,  io  the  Mem.  de  r  Acud,  cln  Umcript.  vol  niL 
Maenty  P*  de  Valott. 
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county;  and  that,  in  Artois,  the  nearest  sumvor, 
hether  male  or  female,  succeeded  to  the  feof  of  the 
;t  vassal.  A  protest  against  this  doctrine  was  taken 
the  part  of  Robert,  then  a  minor ;  but  Mahaut 
was  put  in  possession  of  the  feof,  leaving  the  young 
Count's  claim  to  be  urged  when  he  attained  his  ma- 
jority. What  was  really  the  customary  law  of  Artois, 
I  have  not  been  able  to  discover ;  but  it  is  evident 
at,  when  Robert,  under  the  race  of  Philip  le  Bel, 
ged  his  claim  before  the  peers  of  France,  the  chief 
of  the  court  in  which  his  cause  was  tried  was  a  party 
strongly  interested. 

After  various  efforts,  both  in  the  field  and  before 
she  tribunal,  Robert  acquiesced  in  the  decision  of 
the  Peers  against  him  ;  and,  till  the  accession  of 
hilip  of  Valois,  ceased  to  contend  for  the  inheritance 
of  his  grandfather.  As  his  influence,  however,  had 
atly  aided*  in  securing  the  crown  to  the  new 
inonarch,  Robert  of  Artois  hoped  for  impartiality  at 
leust,  and  perhaps  for  favour,  in  a  fresh  endeavour  to 
obtain  the  lands  he  had  lost ;  and  he  determined  once 
more  to  bring  his  cause  before  the  court  of  Peers. 

At  the  same  time  it  would  appear  that  he  was  prin- 
cipally instigated  to  these  new  efforts  by  a  bad  and  dis- 
appointed woman,  named,  by  the  annalists  of  that  day, 
the  Demoiselle  de  Divion,  who  had  long  held  an 
illicit  connection  with  Thiery  d'lrichon,  a  bishop, 
the  minister  and  ikvourite  of  the  Countess  Mahaut, t 
At  the  death  of  the  bishop,  the  Countess  had  been 

•  Froissart,  cap.  liv* 

f  Lancelot,  Mem.  de  TAcaiL  ties  Inseript,  voL  x, 
F    3 
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appointed  the  executor  of  his  wilK  In  this  will,  or 
by  some  previous  deed,  great  wealth  was  conveyed  by 
the  dead  priest  to  his  concubine ;  and  Mahaut,  instead 
of  fulfill  log  his  intention,  drove  his  paramour  from 
her  territories  with  virtuous  and  politic  indignation. 
The  Demoiselle  de  Divioo  instantly  applied  to  Ro- 
bert of  Artois,  and  produced  a  letter  apparently  m 
the  hand-writing  of  Thiery  d'Iriehon,  in  which  the 
writer,  using  the  name  of  that  prelate,  acknowledged 
having  made  away  with  various  papers  necessary  to  the 
establishment  of  Robert's  claim  upon  Artois.*  Al- 
though this  letter  was  afterw  ards  declared  to  be  a  for- 
gery, thus  far  Robert  of  Aitois  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  implicated  in  any  malpractices.  He  afterv^ards, 
however,  claimed  to  Iiave  his  cause  redargued  ;  pro- 
duced a  number  of  witnesses  and  a  number  of  docu- 
ments ;  and  endeavoured  to  bear  down  opposition  by  a 
torrent  of  evidence.  His  witnesses  were  objected  to, 
examined,  menaced  with  the  torture,  and  at  length 
many  of  them  were  brought  to  confess  that  they  had 
been  suborned,  that  the  papers  produced  were  facti- 
tious, and  that  bribery  or  intimidation  had  been  used 
to  pervert  the  course  of  justice.  Mahaut  died  shortly 
after  the  commencement  of  the  trial ;  and  her  eldest 
daughter  Joan  soon  shared  the  same  fate  as  her  mother. 
According  to  the  custom  of  the  time,  the  death  of  each 
was  attributed  to  poison,  and  the  storm  of  popular 
clamour  began  to  fall  upon  the  head  of  Robert  of 
Artois.  That  nobleman  boldly  maintained  his  in- 
nocence, and  offered  to  do  battle  with  his  accusers  •  a 
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proof  of  his  courage,  but  certaiuly  no  refutation  of  the 

kharges  against  him*  The  witnesses  adhered  to  their 
1st  declarations,  and  aome  of  them  sealed  their  guilt 
rith  their  death,  though  on  which  side  they  lied 
most  deeply  has  never  yet  been  discovered.  The 
Demoiselle  de  Divion  expired  in  the  flames  ;  and 
Robert,  finding  not  only  his  reputation  lost,  but  his 
life  in  danger,  fled  from  the  court  of  France.  His 
Peers  had  already  declared  the  papers  he  brought 
forward  to  be  forged,  and  the  witnesses  he  had  called 
to  be  suborned  ;  and  shortly  after  his  flight,  Philip 
pronounced  a  sentence  of  perpetual  banishment  against 
him.* 
^  So  far,  perhaps,  that  monarch  was  justified ;  but 
^Kiobert  of  Artois,  in  the  madness  of  disappointment, 
had  uttered  some  words  of  idle  wrath  against  his 
sovereign  ;  and  Philip,  forgetting  kingly  dignity  and 
the  grand  quality  of  justice — calmness — ^  proceeded  to 
persecute  him  whom  he  had  already  judged.  To  give 
an  appearance  of  equity  to  these  proceedings,  we  find 
a  thousand  charges  recorded  against  Robert  of  Ar- 
tois during  his  exile  at  the  court  of  Brabant,  which, 
by  their  absurdity,  cast  great  suspicion t   upon  the 


•  8th  of  April,  1332. 

f  Th€  chief  accusation  a^inst  Robert  of  Artois,  after  his  quitting 
pjnftnce»  consists  in  hh  having  formed   a  waxen  image  to  represent 

bilip  of  Valois,  and  having,  by  pricking  it  to  the  heart,  endeavoured 
destroy  (he  King.  Such  a  charge  needs  no  comment,  sis  it  shows 
ow  great  a  prejudice  raust  have  existed  against  the  man,  before  any 
one  would  have  dared  to  urge  it  against  him.  M.  Lancelot,  whom  I 
have  cited  for  the  whole  of  diis  case,  although  he  has  by  no  means 
proved  what  he  wished  ^ — that  Philip  acted  with  temper,  moderation,  or 
Justice  —  deserves  great  credit  for  the  diligence  and  research  with  which 
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more  probable  accusations  urged  against  him,  whilst 
the  high  and  chivalrous  character  which  he  previously 
bore,  and  the  honour  and  distinction  with  which  he 
was  afterwards  received  by  princes  of  unspotted  re* 
putation»  leave  the  whole  proceedings  in  doubt  and 
uncertainty. 

However  obscure  may  have  been  the  conduct  of 
Robert  of  Artois,  that  of  the  French  monarch  admits 
of  no  question*  Philip,  in  banishing  his  brother-in- 
law^,  bis  friend  and  iavourite,  might  be  supposed  to 
do  violence  to  his  own  feelings,  and  to  sacrifice  pri- 
vate r^ard  to  a  sense  of  public  justice.  But  when 
he  arrested  the  exile's  unaccused  wife,  and  doomed 
two  of  his  unoffending  children  to  perpetual  impri- 
sonment t,  the  judge  became  the  oppressor  —  the 
monarch  was  changed  into  the  vindictive  persecutor. 

Nor  was  this  all :  the  unhappy  Count  de  Beaumont 
had  scarcely  taken  refuge  at  the  court  of  the  Duke 
of  Brabant*  when  Philip,  by  his  ambassadors,  de- 
manded his  instant  expulsion  frooi  the  territories  of 
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he  has  brought  forward  a  great  deal  of  obscure  iiifbrmatioQ,  He  woutil 
have  done  better,  however,  had  he  pointed  out  that  the  Chronique  dc 
Flaodre,  from  which  he  borrows  much,  is  a  very  inaccurate  doctunent, 
and  wa5  composed  tinder  the  eyes  of  Robert  d*Artois*8  eoemies;  that 
the  witnesses  against  that  uohi^py  prince  varied  greatly  in  their  state- 
tnents^  and  were  by  their  own  confession  unworthy  of  credit  on  either 
side ;  and  that  the  paper  called  the  Procea  de  Robert  d' Artois  was  an 
«it-parte  statement^  compiled  by  those  who  persecuted  him.  M*  Lan- 
celot himself  is  obliged  to  ackiKi  wled^  that,  in  every  ctrcttmstance  but 
this  unhappy  tnal^  Robert  of  Artois  had  proved  hinnelf  a  prince  of  the 
h%fae8t  qualities. 

•  Robert  of  Artois  nmrrted  Joan  of  Valois,  sister  of  Phihp. 

^  Hiitoire  GeneaL  de  k  MaiBon  de  France,  vol.  i.  p.  887. 
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bat  prince.     The  Duke,  allied  by  blood  to  the  exile, 
^esitated  to  obey ;  but  his  frontier  was  violated  by 
le  allies  and  vassals  of  the  French  King,  led  by  the 
Nonstable  of  France,  and  the  pillage  and  destruction 
inflicted  on  his  subjects,  forced  him  to  drive  forth 
his  cousin  upon  the  world.*     The  same  means  com- 
^■pelled  the  unhappy  Count  to  quit  his  next  asylum  in 
^Bhe  county  of  Namur  ^  and  with  imprecations  on  his 
^Kps,  and  vengeance  in  his  heart,  he  gave  himself  to 
0^e  seas,  and  set  his  foot  upon  the  shores  of  Eng- 
land. 

It  is  proverbially  dangerous  to  tread  upon  a  worm. 
Robert  of  Artois,  ruined,  degraded,  banished,  trou- 
bled the  existence  of  his  persecutor,  and  shook  the 
throne  of  France- 1  He  found  the  English  monarch 
lately  returned  from  Scotland  t,  and  full  of  victory 
and  success.  Between  the  beginning  of  May  and 
the  end  of  July,  1333,  Edward  had  invaded  Scotland, 
defeated  the  Scottish  army  at  the  memorable  field  of 
Halidon  Hill,  captured  Berwick,  and  restored  the 
dominion  of  the  Caledonian  portion  of  Great  Britain 
to  Edward  Baliol.  A  young,  brave,  ambitious  king, 
he  had  tasted  the  cup  of  conquest  j  and  it  is  not 
natural  to  suppose  that  he  would  set  it  down  till  he 
had  drained  it  to  the  dregs.  Nevertheless,  although 
ambition  may  be  like  an  eagle,  it  is  not  on  the  first 


W 


•  FroissArt,  cap.  liv. 

f  Lancelot,  Mem.  dc  rAcud^nile  des  Inficript.  tom.x* 
J  Froisfiart  places  the  arnval  of  Robert  of  Artois  in  England  before 
e  me^e  o\^  Berwick,  and  the  Scottish  expedition,  in  which  he  has  l>een 
lUowed  hy  Barnes ;  but  Lancelot,  in  his  ttisstTtation,  .shows  that  he 
ill  at  Namur  in  the  end  of  the  year  IS33. 
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trial  of  her  wings  that  she  dares  to  stretch  them  m 
their  fullest  flight*  The  conquest  of  France,  though 
it  might  have  been  one  of  the  brightest  day-dreams 
of  Edward's  kindling  youth,  required  some  one  to 
sanction  and  confirm  it,  before  it  became  more  than  a 
mere  speculation.  Thus  it  is  probable,  that  when 
Robert  of  Artois  arrived  in  England,  the  young 
monarch  looked  upon  the  conquest  of  his  mother's 
native  land,  less  as  a  thing  that  was  ever  really  to»be, 
than  as  an  enterprise  which  might  have  been  glorious 
and  hopeful,  had  the  extent  of  his  own  territories 
been  less  confined,  and  the  resources  of  his  kingdom 
more  extended.* 

The  honour  and  distinction  with  which  he  treated 
the  fugitive  may  have  had  its  origin,  perhaps,  in  a 
spirit  of  retaliation.  David  Bruce  bad  been  received, 
supported,  and  encouraged  at  the  court  of  France ; 
and  the  King  of  England  might  not  find  it  ungrateful 
to  welcome  an  enemy  of  the  French  monarch.  Nor 
were  the  claims  of  kindred  wanting,  either  as  an  in- 
ducement to  receive  the  unhappy  Count  de  Beau- 
mont, or  an  excuse  for  giving  him  asylum  at  the 
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♦  We  find,  in  confirmation  of  this  surmise,  that  all  Edward^s  com- 
mumcations  witli  the  King  of  France  ahout  U^ts  time,  though  breathing 
a  firm  and  intlqientlent  spirit,  are  calcuhited  to  presene  peace  at  any 
Facriiice  which  did  not  involve  the  true  dignity  of  the  English  crown. 
Thus,  in  1332,  we  find  letters  in  Rymer  complaining  of  the  occupation  of 
lands  in  France  by  Philip  contrary  to  treaty ;  mid  in  a  letter  to  the  citizens 
of  London,  Edward  complains  ofumny  grievances  inflicted  by  the  French 
Kmg*  Vet  wc  find,  also,  continual  negociations  towards  a  stricter  alli- 
ance going  on;  and  in  1333,  Edward  condescends  to  Justify  himself  in 
the  eyes  of  Philip  with  regard  to  the  Scottish  war,  and  prays  that 
monarch  not  to  credit  any  c\il  rcporu  agtunst  him. 
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jtTtish  court.  He  was  a  descended  in  a  direct  line  from 
^^enr}'  III.  of  England,  by  that  monarch's  daughter 
^Beatrice  ;  and  therefore  bore  a  nearer  relationship  to 
HEdward  than  he  did  to  the  king  of  France-*     His 
reception,  then,  was  as  favourable  as  his  best  hopes 
could  have  anticipated  ;  and  after  being  forced  to  quit 
Namur  under  the  humble  disguise  of  a  merchant, 
and  to  seek  the  shores  of  Britain  by  the  most  obscure 
^and  covert  track,  he  was  welcomed  at  the  court  of 
^P^s  young  cousin  with  respect  and  honour,  and  in- 
stantly   emerged    again    into    splendour    and    com- 
mand. 

It  seems  allowed  on  all  hands,  that  the  instigations 
of  Robert  of  Artois,  the  counsels  which  his  know- 
ledge of  France  afforded,  and  the  pictures,  which 
resentment  and  revenge  taught  him  to  colour  too 
highly,  of  the  disunited  state  of  the  French  monarchy, 
H£rst  gave  a  tangible  form  to  the  ambitious  dreams  of 
^'the  young  monarch  of  England-  But  at  the  time 
of  his  arrival,  Edward's  honour  and  reputation  were 
too  deeply  engaged  in  seating  Baliol  on  the  throne 
of  Scotland,  to  admit  of  his  undertaking  a  distant 
and  perilous  enterprise  against  any  other  country. 
The  means,  however,  which  that  adventurous  prince 
|took  to  secure  to  himself  the  suppoit  of  the  English 
king,  seemed  devised  for  the  purpose  of  alienating 
the  affection  of  his  Scottish  subjects.  He  dismem- 
bered his  country,  to  gratify  the  prince  who  had  aided 
him  to  regain  it  j  he  divided  a  large  part  of  his  lands 


*  Barnes,  chap.vi< 
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amongst  the  English  nobles,  and  he  rendered  the 
crown  of  Scotland  itself  a  feof  of  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land. Hatred  and  indignation  gave  new  vigour  to 
his  enemies,  and  encouragement  from  France  was  not 
wanting  to  prompt  their  resistance*  During  the 
three  years  which  followed^  Edward  was  again  and 
again  obliged  to  enter  Scotland  in  support  of  Baliol  j 
and  though  he  strode  through  the  land  as  a  con- 
queror, finding  none  to  oppose  him  in  the  ruined 
fields  and  deserted  cities,  yet  no  sooner  were  hia 
steps  turned  to  the  south,  than  the  patriots  poured 
from  the  fastnesses  of  their  mountains,  and  strove  to 
efface  the  marks  of  his  progress,  and  destroy  the 
remnants  of  his  power- 
Various  truces,  it  is  true,  intervened  between  the 
Scots  of  the  party  attached  to  David  Bruce,  and  the 
English  monarch  ;  and  we  find  that  more  than  one 
embassy  was  sent  by  the  French  King  and  by  the  Pope 
for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  negociating  a  peace. 
These  missions,  however,  proved  of  no  effect  j  and 
though  Edward  suffered  the  ambassadors  from  France 
to  proceed  to  Scotland  through  his  dominions,  it 
would  appear  that  they  occasionally  used  the  pri- 
vilege to  encourage  and  assist  the  opponents  of  the 
English  King,  From  secret  aid,  the  French  monarch 
gradually  proceeded  to  afford  more  open  countenance 
to  the  Scots  *,  and  Edward  began  to  take  measures 
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•  Various  papers  referring  to  these  events  are  to  be  found  in  Jtyt 
and,  better  than  any  other  source  of  inforiiiatiun,  afford  the  true  motives 
and  circumstances  of  the  tinie.  On  tlie  28th  of  June,  1335,  we  find  a 
tetter  commanding  Wiliiain  Cl^-nton,  Constable  of  Dover  Caistle,  to  ex* 
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mst  the  arraamcnts  which  were  now  extensively 
reparing  on  the  coast  of  France,*     The  activity, 
nergy,  and  shrewdness  of  the  young  monarch,  dis- 
layed  themselves  most  strikingly  in  all  the  manifold 
dangers  that  now  began  to  surround  him  ;  and  whether 
in  watching  the  conduct  of   Philip,   remonstrating 
ainst  the  encouragement  given  by  that  monarch 
o  his  enemies,  or  thanking   those  sovereigns  who 
had  proved  their  friendly  feelings  towards  himself> 
we  find  a  mind  expanding  under  the  experience  of 
own  powers,  and  ready  to  grasp  even  greater  and 
more  magnificent  designs. 

While  Philip  was  thus  playing  a  double  and  some- 
what unworthy  game,  by  giving  partial  and  under- 
hand encouragement  to  the  Scots,  without  affording 
that  bold  and  efficient  aid  which  wonld  have  rendered 
a  just  cause  successful,  events  were  taking  place, 
hich  at  a  previous  epocli  might  have  dispersed  the 
ilouds  that  hung  above  Europe,  and  removed  the 
storm  of  war  and  desolation  to  the  East. 


Hlher 


whether  there  be  not  ships  prepared  m  the  port  of  Calais  and 
ler  plaees  for  the  injury  of  En^jlish  subjects.  On  the  2d  of  July  of 
ic  same  year,  Edward  complains  of  itijuries  done  to  his  people  by 
Frenchiiien,  on  pretence  of  the  Scottish  war,  and  of  countenauce  shown 
to  ihc  inalefectors  by  higher  authority.  On  the  26th  of  August,  a  press 
of  ve»el6  is  ordered  to  guard  the  aens  ogainBt  the  Scots  leagued  with 
dgoers;  and  in  September,  1336,  we  find  a  letter  to  the  authorities 
Bi^otine,  then  an  English  possession,  com rn audi ng  them  to  prepare 
of  war,  and  to  seud  them  with  all  speed  to  the  British  channel, 
"fte  King  being  certainly  informed  of  large  armaments  assembling  on 
the  Norman  and  other  French  coasts,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the 
8cot8>  and  otherwise  injurinrr  England. 
*  Rymer,  torn.  ii.  part  iii,  pp.  129,  134.  151, 
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The  events  of  which  I  speak  were  the  predication  of 
a  new  crusade  by  the  reigning  Pope  in  person,  and  the 
acceptance  of  the  cross  by  several  of  the  most  distin* 
guished  personages  in  Europe.  The  immense  pro- 
gress made  by  the  Mohammedan  amis  in  Asia,  and 
the  almost  total  annihilation  of  the  Christian  sects 
winch  had  once  peopled  the  northern  parts  of  that 
continent,  affected  the  pure  and  noble  mind  of  Be* 
nedict  XII.,  who,  by  this  time,  had  succeeded  to 
the  corrupt  John  XXIL,  with  a  touch  of  that  fire 
which  had  animated  many  of  the  elder  prelates  of  the 
Roman  church.*  Personally  moderate  and  disin- 
terested, yet  encumbered  by  the  superstitions  of  his 
age,  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  of  the  Pope  found 
no  channel  for  action,  except  in  one  of  those  wild  but 
grand  expeditions  which  had  been  made  from  time 
to  time  for  the  purpose  of  freeing  Syria  from  the 
yoke  of  the  Moslem,  and  which  had  been  feebly  re- 
commended by  his  predecessor.  Scarcely,  therefore, 
had  the  tiara  bound  hisbrow,when  he  called  the  princes 
of  Europe  to  lay  aside  tlieir  unbrotherly  feuds,  and 
draw  the  sword  for  the  delivemnce  of  the  Holy  Land, 
It  was  a  call  that  the  principles  of  their  religion  and 
their  knighthood  did  not  allow  them  absolutely  to 
refuse  ;  but  the  two  monarchs,  whose  co-operation 
was  the  most  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  expe- 
dition, were  impeded  by  jealousies  and  doubts  of 
each  other. 

As  early  as  the  commencement  of  the  year  1332, 
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•  Moshcim,  CcDt.  xiv.  part  u.  cap.  ii. 
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which  time  John  still  filled  the  apostolic  seat, 
negociatious  had  been  entered  into  between  Ed- 
ward III,  and  Philip  of  Valois**  in  regard  to  a 
neral  crusade,  preparatory  to  which  a  personal 
interview  was  proposed  between  the  two  kings, 
ach  expressed  his  willingness  ;  yet  the  meeting  did 
lot  take  place,  and  the  expedition  was  delayed* 
t  length,  in  October  of  the  following  yeart,  Philip 
solemnly  assumed  the  cross,  and  ordered  the  cru- 
e  to  be  preached  throughout  his  dominions.  New 
negociations  succeeded  with  the  English  monarch, 
but  were  as  fruitless  as  those  which  had  preceded 
them  ;  and  w^hile  the  conference  which  was  to  pro- 
uce  concord,  and  the  enterprise  for  which  concord 
as  absolutely  necessary,  were  equally  delayed,  new 
causes  of  disunion  were  daily  springing  up,  and  fre- 
ent  acts  of  aggression  were  rendering  co-operation 
ery  hour  more  unlikely.^  Nevertheless,  while  such 
fas  the  state  of  affairs  in  Europe,  and  when  his  own 
pable  encoui^agement  of  the  Scots  had  rendered 
e  preservation  of  peace  at  least  im  probable  §,  Philip 


•  Reiner,  torn.  ii.  part  Ui.  p.  79, 
f  Chron.  de  France,  cap.  12,     G*  de  Nangifl  conun. 
%  Rjmer,  voL  ii,  part  lii.  and  iv. 

§  Many  historians  have  placed  this  expedition  of  Philip  in  the  pre- 
etding  year,  and  have  thereby  lost  sight  entirely  of  the  true  state  of 
£tirape  and  the  views  of  the  French  monareh,  as  well  as  of  the  very  le- 
gitiiziate  cause,  that  Edward  of  England  had  to  doubt  the  object  of 
^^J^iHp's  ^eat  preparations.  Any  one,  who  will  take  the  trouble  of 
^Histing  their  eyes  over  the  third  part  of  the  second  volume  of  Rymer, 
^Hiill  see,  that  during  the  course  of  1335,  Philip  afforded  continual  md 
^^ftd  countenance  to  the  Scots;  that  he  delayed  the  fulfilment  of  various 
'  conventions  concerning  Aquitaine ;  and  that  his  encounigenient  of 
ward's  enemies,  was,  during  that  year,  far  more  decided  than  it  had  ever 
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of  Valois  made  a  pompous  progress  to  Avignon  • ; 
listened  devoutly  to  the  preaching  of  the  Pope,  now 
Benedict  XII.;  and  in  company  with  John  King  of 
Bohemia,  Peter  King  of  Arragon,  Philip  King  of 
Navarre,  James  King  of  Majorca,  four  cardinals, 
several  bishops,  and  a  number  of  sovereign  princes, 
he  once  more  received  the  cross,  and  solemnly  dedi- 
cated himself  to  the  deliverance  of  the  holy  city. 

What  were  the  motives  which  influenced  the  King 
of  France  in  this  proceeding  may  be  difficult  to  deter- 
mine. Some  suppose  that  he  hoped,  under  the  badge  of 
the  crusade,  to  shelter  himself  from  the  animosity  to 
which  his  support  of  the  Scots  on  the  one  hand,  and 
his  intrigues  in  regard  to   Cambray  on  the  other, 


4 
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yet  been.  The  mistake^  therefore,  by  which  his  visit  to  Avignon  and 
hia  vast  preperations  are  placed  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1335, 
instead  of  1336,  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  true  history  of  the  period; 
for  at  the  latter  cpuch  Philip  hml  liecoine  EdwariFs  enemy^when  before  he 
had  been  his  friend;  and  while,  in  the  first  half  of  1335,  we  have  many 
letters  of  the  EngliBh  King^  speaking  in  the  most  amicahle  terms  of  Mt 
brother  of  France,  and  apparently  unwilling  to  believe  the  acts  of  aggres- 
sion committed  by  his  subjects  to  be  connicnanced  by  himself,  before  the 
end  of  September,  1336,  he  boldly  states  some  of  the  prepai'ationa  made 
for  the  holy  war  to  be  mere  contrivances  against  England,  and  thanks  the 
princes  who  have  destroyed  thern,  as  if  the  fact  were  a  matter  of  com- 
mon notoriety*  That  Philip's  expedition  took  place  in  1336,  is  proved 
by  the  continuators  of  WilUam  of  Nangis  and  the  Chronicles  of  France, 
which  leave  the  matter  beyond  all  doubt ;  nor,  indeed,  can  there  be 
much  question  that  Philip,  at  the  time,  was  well  aware  that  peace  could 
not  be  preserved  with  England.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  granted, 
that  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land  was  an  object  he  often  affected  to 
have  greatly  at  lieart.  **  L'impresa  di  Terra  Santa,  chc  Fih|>[K»  Re  di 
Francia  fingc^a  di  volcr  fare,  per  divorar  intanto  le  dedme  del  clero/' 
•ays  Moreri  ad  ann*  1334. 

•  A.  D.  133«.  J_ 
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Saa  given  rise  in  the  north  of  Europe ;  but  it  is 
^tfiore  probable  that,  detenu iiied  to  .support  the  cause 
^Bf  David  Bruce,  he  designed,  under  the  plea  of  an 
^Hisiatic  expedition,  to  obtain  the  means  and  to  con- 
^peal  the  object  of  extensive  operations  against  Eng- 
land. At  all  events,  it  is  certain  that  he  succeeded 
^B  gaining  from  the  Pope  considerable  pecuniary  aid  ; 
^Hiat  he  levied  immense  forces,  constructed  fleets, 
^■Rid  laid  up  stores,  at  a  time  when  he  could  hardly 
^^itertain  a  reasonable  hope  of  effecting  the  apparent 
object  of  such  preparations.*    Nor  is  it  at  all  doubtful 

Eat,  at  the  time,  Edward  of  England  regarded  this 
tivity  as  the  forerunner  of  hostility  towards  himself; 
id  that,  by  a  public  letter,  he  returned  thanks  to  the 
King  of  Sicily  and  the  States  of  Genoa,  for  impeding 

tad  destroying  the  stores  and  munitions  collected 
1  Provence  and  Italy  for  the  real  purpose  of  attack- 
)g  England,  though  covered  by  the  pretence  of  a 
oly  want 
The  most  charitable  construction  to  be  put  upon 
the  conduct  of  the  French  monarch,  and  one  which  it 
^Brould  be  unjust  to  suppress,  seems  to  be,  that,  be- 
^Beving  the  crusade  would  prove  a  motive  as  strong 
with  the  King  of  England,  as  it  had  been  with  himself, 
^B  he  hoped  to  withdraw  Edward  from  the  prosecution  of 
Bikhe  Scottish  war,  by  engaging  him  to  spend  the  energies 
of  his  young  ambition  in  the  deliverance  of  Palestine, 
It  is^  however,  certain  that  he  despatched  the  Count 


*  Frolssart,  cap.  Ixi* 

f  llymer,  vol*  il  part  Ui.  p.  151.     2d  of  October,  1336. 
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d'En  as  ambassador  to  the  English  courti  declaring 
bis  purpose  of  marching  for  the  Holy  Land,  and  so- 
liciting the  presence  and  co-operation  of  the  King  of 
England*  •  Edward,  in  his  reply,  stated  his  belirf 
that  the  preparations  of  the  King  of  France  were 
intended  to  act  in  Europe  rather  than  in  Asia,  but 
at  the  same  time  promised  to  send  envoys  in  return, 
charged  to  propose  the  only  conditions  on  which 
he  could  embrace  the  crusade. t  This  embassy  was 
faithfully  sent,  and  consisted  of  two  prelates  and  two  fl 
celebrated  barons.  The  terms  demanded  were  neither  ^ 
severe  nor  unjust ;  and,  indeed,  without  their  con- 
cession, Edwaid  would  have  been  little  better  than 
insane,  to  have  quitted  his  dominions  for  a  distant 
and  perilous  expedition^  he  proposed,  then,  a  firm 
league  of  amity  between  the  two  countries,  extending 
to  ever)*  one  of  their  dependencies :  he  demanded 
that  all  castles  and  towns  in  Aquitaine,  taken  by 
Charles  of  \^alois,  should  be  immediately  restored, 
according  to  a  promise  frequently  made  but  never  ex* 
ecuted  ;  and  he  farther  required  that  the  King  of 
France  should  bind  himself  by  oath  to  give  no  assist- 
ance, either  direct  or  indirwt,  to  the  Scots,  in  the 
struggle  which  was  then  taking  place  between  Scot- 
land and  England. 

To  the  first  two  pmposals  Philip  was  willing  to 

•  Fabian,  p.  i»g.  Gaguin,  133.  — N.  B.  In  regard  ta  these  two  r^ 
fcrences  1  have  relied  upon  Barnes,  whose  eorftctncsa  in  r^ard  to 
citJitions  I  have  ascerinined  in  umny  oth«?r  tostmiccs, 

f  Pantaleoa,  Lit.  p.  100. 
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accede ;  but,  in  regard  to  the  third,  he  positively  de- 
clined treating  tiJI  David  Bruce  should  be  restored 
to  the  throne  of  his  father.     Had  he  made  this  de- 
claration of  his  intention  to  support  the  dethroned 
LrtDonarch  at  an  earlier  period,  and  pursued  it  with 
^nnore  vigour,  his  conduct  would  have  been  noble  and 
Bgenerous  j  but  it  lost  much  of  its  lustre  from  the 
Hvnoment  and  the  circumstances  in  which  his  purpose 
was  announced.    These  demonstrations  on  the  part  of 
le  French  King,  his  neglect  of  Edward's  repeated  ap- 
lication  for  justice  respecting  the  lands  withheld  in 
Lquitaine  *,  and  the  long  and  irritating  hostilities 
rhich  had  been  carried  on  by  bodies  of  Frenchmen 
ider  colour  of  the  Scottish  war,  rendered  an  ul- 
timate  rupture  between    England   and  France   in- 
iritable.    The  only  questions  seemed  to  be,  when  the 
'strife  was  to  commence,  who  should  first  begin  it, 
^^ind  where  the  scene  of  contention  should  be  laid. 
^K    Such  a  moment  was  too  favourable  to  the  scliemes 
^g^f  Robert  of  Artois,  the  disgraced,  the  banished, 
the  trampled  kinsman  of  the  French  monarch,  not 
^■fa)  be  sei2ed  with  avidity.     The  cup  of  loug-trea- 
^^ured  vengeance  was  now  ready  to  cool  the  burn- 
ing lip  of  hate,  and  eagerly  he  hastened  to  snatch 
and  drain    it   to   the  dregs.      An   ancient  French 
poemt,  written  on  the  subject,  represents  the  un- 


p 


•  Ejnier,  tom.ii*  part  iii.  p.  14^. 

^  he  Voeu  du  Heron  is^  beyond  doubt,  one  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary and  interesting  poems  of  the  age  of  chivalry,  not  alone  in  its  his- 
toncat  detiuls,  but  in  its  structure  and  its  disaeelion  ofcbaracter.  Finding 
that  lite  Dates  on  these  vohiines  are  somewhat  too  long  already,  I  am 
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happy  exile  as  choosmg  the  moment  when  the 
English  King  and  his  warlike  nobles  were  assem- 
bled at  a  high  festival,  in  order  to  direct  the 
animosity  they  already  felt  against  France,  towards 
the  most  complete  gratification.  He  enters  the 
banquet-hall,  preceded  by  two  noble  maidens  carrying 
a  heron,  which  had  that  day  been  struck  by  his 
hawks;  and,  on  this  bird  —  reckoned,  in  those  days, 
the  most  pusillanimous  of  fowls « —  he  calls  upon 
the  knights  present  to  swear  each  some  vow  of 
chivalrous  daring.  He  first  presents  it  to  Edward 
himself,  giving  him  to  understand,  in  no  veiy  in- 
distinct terms,  that  he  looks  upon  him  as  but  little 
braver  than  the  heron,  for  resigning,  without  dint  of 
sword,  the  fair  inheritance  of  France,  which  was  his 
own  by  right,  Edward,  blushing  at  the  reproach, 
rises,  and  vows  to  enter  France  in  arms ;  to  wait  one 
month  in  order  to  give  Philip  of  Valois  time  to  offer 
him  battle  ;  and,  on  his  so  doing,  not  to  refuse  the 
combat,  even  should  he  bring  numbers  as  ten  to  one. 
Each  knight  follows  the  example  of  the  King;  the 
ladies,  also,  of  the  royal  court  make  such  vows  as 
are  most  likely  to  encourage  their  lovers  and  hus- 
bands to  high  deeds ;  and,  before  the  heron  is  re- 
moved, Robert  of  Artois  sees  the  whole  chivalry 
of  England  solemnly  pledged  to  the  invasion  of 
France. 


I 
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obliged  to  abandon  my  first  pufpo»e,  which  was  to  subjofit  a  trafialAtion  y 
but  any  one  who  takes  an  bteresi  either  in  tracing  the  nianneri  af  old 
limes,  ur  the  rific  of  poetry  in  Europe,  will  find  themselves  well  repaid 
for  their  trouble  in  reading  the  Vow  o(  the  Heron. 
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So  strange  and  fantastic  were  many  of  the  pro- 

edings  of  those  days,  that  it  is  perfectly  impossible 

say  that  some  device,  similar  to  that  related  in  the 

^ow  of  the  Heron,   was  not    really  employed  by 

Robert  of  Artois  to  stimuhite  the  King  of  England 

and  his  nobles  to  the  enterprise  he  wished  them 

liUo   attempt*     However,   whether    he    had    reconrse 

^■o  any  such   bold   and  dangerous  step,    or  trusted 

^■ather  to  the  influence  of  secret  but  repeated  efforts 

Hn>  effect  liis  design,  the  common  voice  of  history 

attributes  to  his  instigations  the  great  but  hazardous 

I  Measure  on  which  Edward  now  determined,  of  fore- 
lalling  the  purposes  which  Philip  had  tacitly  avowed 
n  favour  of  Scotland,  by  attacking  the  French  mo- 
^joarch  in  his  own  dominions. 

^p    Listening  to  the  suggestions  of  Robert  of  Artois, 
EO  sooner  did  war  become  inevitable,  than  Edward 
resolved  that  the  scene  thereof  shouhl  be  the  ter- 
^■itories  of  his   adversary  rather  than  his  own  5  but 
^^hether,  from  the  first,  he  did  or  did  not  intend  to 
claim  the  title  of  King  of  France,  is  somewhat  more 
doubtful.     He  had  acknowledged  Philip  on  so  many 
occasions  as  King  of  France,  that  he  had  no  straight- 
^fonvard  way  of  sheltering  himself  from  the  conse- 
^^uences  of  the  fact.     He  might  have  owned  that 
he  had  done  so  from  necessity ;  and  he  might  have 
declared  that,  as  his  rights  were  inherent,  no  con- 
cessions on  his  part  could  do  away  his  hereditary 
H^tle.      This,  though  certainly  no  excuse,  was  the 
^only  plain  way  of  meeting  the  difficulty ;  but  Ed- 
ward did  not  seem  at  all  inclined  to  encounter  it  at 
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once,  and  his  assertion  of  a  right  to  the  throne 
France  was  made  step  by  step,  the  style  and  title 
not  having  been  added  to  those  of  England  till  long 
after  he  had  been  fighting  for  the  reality. 

The  first  great  pubhc  measure  taken  by  the  King 
of  England,  in  the  prosecution  of  his  design^  was  an 
embassy  sent  to  consult  with  his  father-in-law  •,  Wil- 
liam the  Good,  Count  of  Hainault,  concerning  the 
best  means  of  carrying  on  the  war  ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  whole  intentions  of  the  English  King,  as  they 
then  existed,  were  commimicated  to  that  prince.t  It 
was  evident  that  Edward  could  not,  unaided,  support 
an  offensive  war  against  the  united  power  of  France, 
especially  at  a  time  when  Philip  was  in  a  state  of 
active  preparation,  which  w^as  at  present  the  case. 
The  announcement  of  a  crusade,  though  it  was  now 
publicly  postponed,  had  not  only  afforded  a  means  of 
raising  money,  and  a  pretence  for  collecting  armies, 
but  it  had  bound  a  multitude  of  petty  princes  to  Philip 
as  allies  in  the  same  cause  ;  and  though  the  object 
was  altered,  it  was  not  difficult  to  maintain  the  con- 
federation* 

All  these  circumstances  were  to  be  considered  by 
the  English  King ;  and,  while  he  revolved  at  home 
the  measures  necessary  to  secure  full  supplies,  he  ap- 
plied to  his  nearest  connection  and  wisest  ally  on  the 


I 
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•  The  ainl>asstuiors  sent  to  the  Count  of  Hainnuh  were  Henry  Bur- 
washi  Bishop  of  Lincoln;  Wiiii^m  Montague,  Earl  of  Satisbtiry;  and 
WUliam  Cl)Titon,  Earl  of  Huntingdon, 

^  Frotssart,  cap*  lxij\    Walsinghttiii,  p*  108.     Rymcr,  torn*  iu  pait  iiL 

pp,  laa.  im. 
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continent  for  information  concerning  the  situation 

id  disposition  of  the  minor  states  of  the  North.    The 

>unt  of  Hainault  pointed  out  to  the  ambassadors  of 

lis  son-in-law,  u  number  of  nobles,  who,  scattered 

upon  the  German  frontier,  with  small  territories  and 

Hh^i'enues  differed  little,  in  fact,  from  the  leaders  of 

^fcrmed  bands,  except  in  the  title  of  sovereign  princes. 

H^everai  of  these  nobles  had  been  ah'eady  employed  by 

^She  King  of  England  ;  and  the  Marquis  of  Jiiliers, 

the  Duke  of  Gueldres,  and  the  Count  of  Namur, 

had,  at  various  times,  received  subsidies  from  the 

English  King,   and   rendered   that   limited  homage 

which  referred  alone  to  military  service.*     Of  those 

who  had  already  borne  arms  in  his  favour,  Edward 

felt  secure ;   and  the  Count  of  HainauJt  gave  him 

reason  to  believe  that  almost  all  the  leaders  of  the 

German  Netherlands  would  join  him  as  soon  as  he 

raised  his  standard  against  France*     Besides  these 

prospects  of  alliance  and  support,  the  ambassadors 

^_Khom   he  had  sent   to   Hainault,  were  particularly 

^pnstructed  to  infonm  the  English  monarch,  on  their 

return,  that  his  father-in-law  regarded  the  enterprise 

he  proposed  as  rational  and  hopeful,  if  undertaken 

with  caution,  and  carried  on  with  vigour. 

Such  encouragement   gave   energy  to  his   deter- 

^mination,  and  Edward  resolved  to  lose  no  time  in 

Bbenienting  the  general  alliance  he  proposed  against 

France,  by  his  personal  exertions  in  Belgium.     So 

early  as  the  month  of  December,  in  the  year  1336 1, 

his  firm  purpose  seems  to  have  been  formed  of  setting 

•  Uymer^  toro- ii.  part  ili.  f  Uiid.  p.  155. 
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out  c«i  his  expedition  without  delay  •  j  and  no  effort 
ww^  winting  on  the  part  of  the  English  King  to 
TOWBB  in  the  bosoms  of  his  subjects  that  martial  enthu- 
siasm which  could  alone  gire  success  to  the  mighty 
enterprise  on  which  he  was  about  to  stake  his  fortunes 
and  reputation.  Foreign  lances  might,  indeed,  fill 
up  the  void  places  in  the  English  army,  and  foreign 
helmets  might  add  to  the  number  and  magnify  the 
array  of  the  English  troops ;  but  it  is  on  the  swords 
and  hearts  of  his  own  subjects,  howerer  few  they  be, 
that  a  monarch  must  ever  rely,  and  alien  succour  can 
only  be  useful  to  follow  where  native  energy  leads 
the  way.  The  stake  was  cast  down  by  the  King  of 
England,  and  Edward  was  too  wise  to  doubt  that  the 
men  of  England  would  be  those  who  struck  most 
boldly  to  win  it  for  their  monarch,  however  chival- 
rous might  be  the  others  who  fought  upon  his  side. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  he  might  contemplate 
with  pleasure  the  state  and  spirit  of  his  kingdom  at 
that  moment.  Four  years  of  constant  and  harassing 
warfare  with  the  Scots  had  given  his  troops  that 
veteran  firmness,  and  that  practical  skill,  that  fa- 
miliarity with  danger,  and  that  habit  of  endurance, 
which  leaves  every  energy  free  room  and  ample 
means  to  act  in  all  times  and  circumstances.  It  is 
true,  Aat  though  his  soldiers  might  be  steeled  to 
fresh  blows  by  long  service,  the  nation  in  general 
might  be  wearied  by  protracted  hostilities ;  but  the 
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*  This  b  proved  by  a  paper  De  Comntiiettiis  ad  itifer«sseDditiii 
tractatnl  pro  dcfeasione  regni  in  absentk  refi§. 
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people  of  England  have  derived  from  both  their  Saxon 

Eld  their  Norman  ancestors,  a  spirit  of  warlike  en- 
rprise,  which  may  slumber  for  a  time,  but  is  easily 
used  ;  and  Edward,  while  he  applied  himself  to 
ise  the  means  of  carrying  on  his  projected  ex- 
pedition, took  the  surest  methods  of  exciting  the 
Bfnilitary  fire  of  his  subjects. 

^B  In  a  full  parliament,  held  at  Westminster,  on  the 
H||7th  of  March,  a.  d,  1337,  Edward,  the  monarch's 
^widest  son,  was  brought  into  the  presence  of  his  father, 
^■rho,  giving  him  the  patent  we  have  already  men* 
^Koued,  granting  to  him  the  name,  title,  and  dignity 
of  Duke  of  Cornwall,  girded  him  with  a  sword,  and 
^Kfaluted  him  the  first  English  Duke.*  The  prince  im- 
^■nediately,  though  but  seven  years  of  age,  in  exercise 
^bf  his  new  dignity,  dubbed  twenty!  knights t  from 
amongst  the  most  distinguished  aspirants  to  chivahy 

P attached  to  his  father's  court ;  and  we  may  well 
believe  that  the  knighthood  then  bestowed  was  a 
I  matter  of  no  small  pride  in  after  years,  when  that 
infant  hand  ha<l  become  the  conqueror  of;  kings,  and 
|he  victor  of  innumerable  fields. 
♦  Sdden*s  Titles  of  Hoiwur.  Knighton,  2568. 
I  t  Stow,  p.  233.     HoHniihcad,  p.  900. 

J  This  is  a  striking  exainple  of  the  fact  that  princes,  of\cn  before 
recehinp  knighthood  themselves,  conferred  it  upon  others,  for  the  gird* 
ijig  the  prince  witli  the  sword  iiiiLst  only  be  considered  as  a  symbol  of 
investiture,  and  not  of  knighthood.  It  is  true  the  heirs  of  sovereign 
[«C9  sometimes  received  tl»e  order  of  chivalry  even  tit  the  baptiamal 
Ibnt,  oud  also  that  it  was  sometimes  bestowed  more  than  once  on  the 
lame  person  ;  but  it  would  appear  that  Edward  the  Black  Prince  was 
not  dubbed  previous  to  the  first  military  expedition  in  which  he  accom- 
panied bis  father. 
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It  was  not  on  his  son  alone  that  Edward  III.  be^ 
stowed  those  distinctions  which,  in  that  day,  laid  the 
strongest  obligation  upon  those  who  received  them,  to 
do  some  speedy  deed  of  chivalry  in  behalf  of  their 
native  land.  Six  of  the  nobles  *  who  had  gained 
high  renown  in  the  wars  with  Scotland*  were  created 
Earls ;  and  a  variety  of  royal  grants  and  donations 
evinced  the  monarch's  gratitude  for  services  already 
performed,  and,  perhaps,  marked  his  expectations  of 
exploits  to  follow.  Nor  did  he,  in  this  instance,  de- 
viate from  the  ordinary  practice  of  the  day,  though 
he  somewhat  extended  its  scope.  It  was  at  that 
time  a  common  custom,  previous  to  any  general 
battle,  to  create  a  number  of  knights,  in  the  ge- 
nerous hope  that  the  dignity  they  had  just  received 
would  incite  them  to  actions  honourable  to  the  rank 
they  held,  Edward  III,  gave  a  magnificent  exten- 
sion to  the  same  fine  principle;  and  by  frequently 
elevating  several  of  his  nobles,  previous  to  any  great 
undertaking,  showed  that  he  conceived  a  high  station 
to  be  as  much  an  obligation  to  brilhant  actions  as  a 
reward  for  past  sen  ices ;  nor  did  he  ever  find  that 
he  had  deceived  himself  in  his  expectations,  or  had 
miscalculated  the  spirit  of  the  English  nobility. 
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CHAP.   IV. 


HEPARATIONS  FOR  WAR.  —  CONSTIT LOTION*  OF  PARLlABIEXTS.  — 
PARLIAMENTARY  GRAXTB  TO  THE  RING*  ^ —  OTHER  MEANS  EM- 
PLOYED  BY  EDWARD  IH.  TO  RAISE  MONEY, —  GREAT  SCARCITY  OF 
aPECIS. —  DEFENRtVE  FREFARATIONS. —  CONSTITUTION  OF  THK 
EK0LI9B  ARMY.  —  NEGOCIATIONS  ON  THE  CONTINENT.  —  STATE 
OF  FLANOERS, — JACOB  VAN  ARTEVELDE. —  DEATH  OF  THE  COUNT 
OF  HAINAULT. —  NEG0C1ATI0N8  WITH  THE  EMTEROR.^ — INTER* 
FSRENCE   or   THE    POPE. 


E  magnitude  of  the  enterprise  whieh  Edward  was 
about  to  undertake,  required  the  most  energetic  ex- 
ertion of  a  powerful  mind  ;  and  though  the  young 
King  necessarily  wanted  the  experience  which  age 
alone  can  bestow,  yet  that  deficiency  was,  perhaps, 
more  than  compensated  by  the  ardour  and  activity  of 
youth.  The  extent,  the  rapidity,  and  the  variety  of 
lis  preparations  give  a  grander  idea  of  the  monarch's 
intellectual  vigour,  than  is  afforded  by  any  of  his 
mere  military  exploits  ;  and  no  point  in  regard  to 
which  foresight  could  be  available,  was  left  unguarded, 
nor  any  advantage  which  could  be  secured  by  exertioni 
suffered  to  rest  on  chance.  His  preparatory  mea- 
sures divide  themselves  naturally  into  two  classes; 
those  which  took  place  in  England  itself,  and  those 
which  were  executed  on  the  Continent. 

n  regard  to  his  proceedings  at  home,  as  large  sup- 
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plies  both  of  men  and  money  were  necessary  to  sucees^ 
Edward  laboured  by  erery  means  to  render  the  expe- 
dition he  ccmtemplated  popular  in  the  eyes  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  he  succeeded  to  an  extent  unprecedented  in 
English  history.  His  first  recourse  for  pecuniary  sup- 
port was,  of  course,  to  parliaments^  which  by  this  time 
had  received  a  form  and  consistency  that  already  ren- 
dered them  the  source  of  all  substantial  power  in  Eng- 
land. It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  trace  the  origin 
of  these  assemblies ;  but  it  is  no  less  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  point  out  their  precise  state  at  the  period  of 
which  I  write.  The  general  scheme  of  parliament,  at 
tbi.«  time,  was  formed  upon  that  plan  which  had  ob- 
tained the  name  of  Leicester*^  parliament,  from  hav- 
ing been  introduced  by  the  Earl  of  Leicester  during 
a  former  reign.  It  comprised  all  the  great  barons,  or 
immediate  vassals  of  the  crown,  whether  lay  or  cleri- 
cal, who  were  called  individually  by  writ ;  and  of  all 
orders  of  the  commons,  whether  clergy,  freeholders, 
or  citizens,  appearing  by  their  representatives*  A 
great  variety  of  changes  took  place,  during  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.,  in  the  minor  forms  and  customs  of 
this  assembly ;  and  even  the  very  important  point,  of 
the  number  of  representatives  summoned  to  meet, 
appears  to  have  been  left  entirely  to  the  will  of  the  mo- 
narch, who  sometimes  demanded  that  one,  sometimes 
that  two  members  should  be  elected  from  each  county 
and  borough.  The  number  of  boroughs  in  each  county, 
also,  which  returned  a  member,  was  very  uncertain ; 
and  the  will  of  the  sheriff,  we  have  reason  to  believe, 
was  the  chief  guide  in  determiuing  this  point.     One 
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It  cause  of  irregularity  in  this  respect  appears  to 

sive  been,  that  the  people  in  general,  being  obliged 

pay  their  representatives,  were  very  unwilling  to 

represented  at  all. 

The  parliament,  properly  so  called,  met  almost 

hnifarmly  in  one  chamber,  whatever  were  the  various 

(8  of  which  it  was  composed.    On  many  occasions, 

Jlowever,  and  especially  on  questions  of  taxation,  they 

^parated  into  more  than  one  body,  the  precise  dis- 

tnction  differing   at  different  times   till  about  the 

ar  1343,  w^hen  the  admirable  division  of  lords  and 

mmons  took  place  for  the  first  time,  which,  with 

casional  interruptions,  has  remained  in  use  to  our 

mn  days. 

At  the  period  when  Edward  was  preparing  for  his 
first  war  with  France,  another  form  of  separation  was 
customary,  when  it  was  found  necessary  for  the  various 
lasses  to  discuss  apart  any  point  which  was  submitted 
:o  the  consideration  of  the  assembly*  The  prelates, 
about  that  time,  retired  to  a  chamber  with  the  proc- 
tors of  the  inferior  clergy,  the  barons  and  knights  of 
the  shires  consulted  by  themselves,  and  the  citizens 
and  burgesses  held  their  own  conference  together. 
lach  order  in  the  state  determined  what  propoition 
f  their  annual  revenues  they  could  yield  to  supply 
the  expenses  of  the  government ;  and,  meeting  again 
together,  they  declared,  in  general  assembly,  the  re- 
sult of  their  separate  deliberations. 

How  far  the  military  enthusiasm  of  the  King  had 
tended  to  all  classes,  mny  be  judged  by  the  immense 
supplies  which  were  voted  in  the  parliaments  of  Not- 
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tinghani  ^,  Westminster  t,  and  Northampton  t ;  the  se* 
cond  of  which  granted  him  one  half  of  the  wool  to  be 
shoni  in  the  summer  following,  a  part  of  which  alone 
was  sold,  on  the  Continent,  for  'tOO,0(>0/*§  This  sum, 
itself,  was  enormous,  according  to  the  comparative 
value  of  money  and  the  limited  revenue  of  those 
days  ;  but  this,  as  I  have  said,  was  the  produce  of 
only  a  part  of  the  wool  given  by  the  parliament ; 
besides  which,  a  variety  of  other  taxes  had  been 
granted,  as  well  as  an  increase  of  customs  and  duties, 
wivich  raised  the  funds  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
crown  to  an  amount  never  before  known  in  this 
country. 

Although  these  burdens  weighed  heavily  upon  the 
people,  yet  they  were,  beyond  all  doubt,  sanctioned 
by  the  representatives  of  those  who  were  to  bear  them, 
upon  a  clear  and  honest  statement  of  the  uses  to 
which  they  were  to  be  applied  ;  and  they  were,  there- 
fore, fairly  obtained  by  the  monarch  who  levied 
them. 

Edward,  however,  did  not  content  himself  with 
this  just  and  honourable  manner  of  swelling  the  funds 
required  for  his  approaching  enterprise.  The  parlia- 
ment also  gmnti'd,  and  the  King  accepted,  all  the 
money  which  had  been  collected  in  the  churches  under 
the  pretence  of  a  holy  war;  hut  this  also,  though 
ceilainly  a  misapplication  of  such  a  deposit,  was  com- 
pamtively  justitiable  when  set  beside  his  confiscation 
of  all  the  goods  and  money  of  the  Lombard  mer- 
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iants  —  men  at  tbat  time  the  bankers  and  goldsmiths 
^^  Europe.*     Yet  so  little  were  the  laws  of  nations, 
^■nd  the  rights  of  individualij,  understood  in  that  age, 
HUiat  this  notorious  infraction  of  the  first  principles  of 
justice  passed  unopposed,   and  is  recorded  without 
Hiensure.    A  numher  of  severe  and  inquisitorial  edicts 
^Blso  were  renewed,  to  squeeze  gold  from  the  cor- 
^■fupt  and  the  timorous  ;   and   the  clergy,  who,  de- 
cked the  means  of  defence  permitted  to  other  men, 
^■ire,  in  general,  tlie  first  prey  of  every  tyranny,  whe- 
ther of  the  one  or  of  the  many,  were  railed  at  for 
^^their  wealth  and  possessions,  and  were  forced  to  yield 
^■lieir  property  to  support  a  war  which  their  principles 
^Hiouki  have  taught  them  to  condemn.   Not  contented 
^prith  the  immense  supplies  which  the  ecclesiastics  had 
granted  him  in  parliament,  under  various  pretences^ 
the  King  seized  on  large  quantities  of  plate  and  goods 

■belonging  to  many  abbeys  and  priories  throughout 
Englaiul,  and  exacted  sums  from  all  in  a]manner  which 
was  only  not  robbery,  because  it  was  not  resisted,  t 
^m  Another  means  to  which  Edward  had  recourse  for 
raising  the  immense  funds  which  he  foresaw  would  be 
needful,  was  the  appropriation  of  all  revenues  belong- 
ing to  foreign  priories  tliroughout  his  dominions, 
—  an  act  which  had  at  least  precedent  in  its  fa- 
vour. These  revenues  continued  to  be  applied  to 
the  King's  use  for  more  than  twenty  years  ;  and  as 
the  priories  in  England  alone,  dependent  upon 
foreign   monasteries,  amounted   to  lit),  the    sums 


*  Dugihde,  Baron,  tom.  li*  p.  146. 
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thus  obtained  must  have  been  veiy  considerable.*  No 
meiisure,  however,  was  neglected,  which  could  in- 
crease his  treasure,  however  extraordinary  and  un- 
dignified. When  all  the  suppHes  which  he  could 
ask  had  been  given  by  the  general  assembly  of  his 
people,  he  demanded  of  each  county  provisions  of 
bacon,  wheat,  and  oats  ;  he  borrowed  t  wherever  he 
could  find  any  one  to  lend  ;  and  pawned  bis  jewels, 
and  his  crown  itself,  for  gold  to  hire  soldiers  and  to 
bribe  allies.  So  completely  did  he  drain  the  land  of 
its  specie,  that  money  changed  its  relative  value  in 
England,  and  became  enoniiously  increased  in  price* 
Immediately  previous  to  the  expedition,  an  ox  was 
commonly  sold  in  London  for  6a\  Srf,,  a  fat  sheep  for 
8i/.,  a  goose  for  2rf.,  and  six  pigeons  for  lrf4  We 
might  suppose  that  some  other  accidental  circura* 
stance  had  affected  these  articles  ;  but  that  com- 
modity, which,  from  its  universal  necessity,  ha^  been 
judged,  in  general,  the  best  measure  of  value,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  best  representative  of  labour — 
com  —  bore  nearly  the  same  relative  proportion  to 
the  other  goods  named,  which  it  does  at  present ;  the 
current  price  of  the  quarter  of  wheat  was  reduced 
to  2s.j  which  clearly  proves  the  excessive  scarcity  of 
money  which  had  been  then  produced,  §  Having 
now  noticed  some  of  the  financial  measures  taken  by 
the  King  of  England  to  give  effect  to  his  designsi 


•  Birncs,  p.  113* 

-]•  Walsingham,  p,  146,     Knighton,  coL  2571. 

t  Fabian,  p.  203.     Knighton,  col,  2569.  _ 

J  The  price  of  wheat  fippears  to  huve  varifd  on  ordinary  occ*asiona 
between  4#.  md  6#.  per  quarter,  during  part  of  the  thirteenth  and  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century* 
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be  as  well  to  speak  of  the  military  preparations 
i^'hich  he  personally  made,  while  his  ambassadors  were 
endeavouring  to  ensure  abundance  of  subsidiary 
iforces  on  the  Continent, 

The  protection  of  his  own  territories  w^as  not  for- 
gotten by  Edward,  while  preparing  to  attack  those  of 
lis  adversary ;  and  we  find  extant  a  number  of  pro- 
plamations  and  precepts,  commanding  various  classes 
af  men  to  take  measures  for  guarding  those  parts  of 
the  sea-coast  of  England  with  which  they  were  con- 

(lected.  The  defence  of  the  mouths  of  great  rivers 
m  the  shores  opposite  to  France  was  carefully  provided 
or ;  and  the  isles  of  Sheppey  and  Thanet,  from  their 
iroximity  to  the  capital  and  to  the  entrance  of  the 
Thames,  were  especially  noticed  in  the  monarch's 
preparations*     The  Isle  of  Thanet,  indeed,  was  in* 

I  trusted  to  the  care  of  a  body  of  men,  which  in  the 
present  day  we  should  not  judge  well  calculated  to 
protect  it*  ;  the  monks,  who  held  numerous  posses- 
ions in  that  pait  of  Kent,  being  compelled  by  the 
king  to  defend  the  portion  of  the  country  from  which 
they  derived  their  revenues*  This  office  was,  of 
j^B  course,  performed  by  deputy,  as  the  feudal  senice  of 
^^■tbe  church  generally  was  in  other  instances;  but 
that  circumstance  did  not  at  all  prevent  the  military 
duties  of  the  clergy  from  being  fully  and  efficiently 
executed ;  and  it  was  generally  remarked,  that  no 
roops  in  the  anny  fought  with  more  sturdy  courage 
|han  the  forces  levied  by  the  abbeys  and  priories. 
While  such  means  were  taken  by  land  to  oppose 
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any  hostile  descents  from  France,  great  naval  pre* 
parations  were  made  by  the  King  of  England,  to 
clear  the  narrow  seas  of  inimical  anuaments.  Repeated 
orders  were  issued  for  collecting  and  arming  ships ; 
and  a  number  of  admirals  w^re  appointed  to  distinct 
stations  upon  the  coast  *,  amongst  whom  w^e  find  the 
same  Walter  de  Manny,  who  about  ten  years  before 
had  fii*st  arrived  in  Britain,  as  carver  at  the  table 
of  the  young  Queen  of  England-  Various  bril- 
liant actions  perfoniied  in  the  Scottish  war  had  by 
this  time  rendered  his  name  famous,  and  placed  his 
skill  and  coumgc  beyond  a  doubt ;  and  the  honour 
of  knighthood,  which  had  been  conferred  on  him  with 
great  ceremony  some  years  earliert,  was  a  prelude  to 
the  offices  of  high  trust  and  distinction  which  he  was 
now  about  to  fill. 

iSuch  were  some  of  the  active  preparations  instituted 
by  Edward  II L  for  the  defence  of  the  realm,  during 
the  expedition  he  was  about  to  make  into  France ; 
but  at  the  same  time  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that 
at  that  period  the  materials  for  active  opposition  to  any 
sudden  attack  were  never  wanting  in  the  English  na* 
tion.  Every  male  adult  of  free  birth,  within  the  limits 
of  the  land,  on  any  occ^ision  either  of  foreign  invasion, 
rebellion,  or  tumult,  might  be  called  upon  at  once,  by 
the  local  authorities,  to  take  arms  against  whatever 
enemy  presented  himself  at  the  moment.  Nor  was 
the  posse  comifatiU  thus  formed  an  undiseiphned  and 
unexperienced  mass,  the  members  of  vvhicli  were  igno- 
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t  of  the  us€  of  the  weapons  put  into  their  hands. 
Each  man  liable  to  serve  therein  was  bound  to  appear 
with  the  particular  amis  assigned  to  him  by  law,  in 
good  order  and  repair  ;  and  particular  periods  of  tlie 
were  appointed  for  inspecting  and  training  this 
local  force,  which  could  not,  however,  be  obliged  to 
pass  the  bounds  of  the  county* 

On  the  other  hand,  the  movable  military  force  of 
England^  with  which  Edward  was  now  preparing  to  act 
offensively  in  the  war  with  France,  was  levied  and  or- 
ganised in  a  veiy  different  manner ;  and  it  may  be  as 
well  to  notice  its  constitution  here,  that  the  events 
which  follow  may  proceed  without  interruption.  At 
the  NoiTDan  conquest  the  land  had  been  generally 
divided,  and  its  population  and  capabilities  had  been 
ascertained  at  the  time  of  the  compilation  of  the 
famous  Doomsday  Book,  from  which  period  but  little 
change  took  place  in  the  military  levies  of  the  En- 
glish kings,  till  the  feudal  system  itself  fell  into 
desuetude.  As  the  allotment  of  the  territory  con- 
quered had  been  made  in  every  different  proportion 
that  favour  or  merit  could  indicate,  it  was  found  ne- 
cessary to  ascertain,  by  some  fixed  rule,  the  quota  of 
men-at-ai'ms  which  each  baron  might  be  called  upon 
to  bring  into  the  field  according  to  the  extent  of 
land  that  he  possessed.  The  various  estates,  there- 
fore, underwent  an  imaginary  subdivision  into  por- 
tions called  knights'  fees,  one  of  which,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  IL,  was  supposed  to  produce  QOL  per 
annum,  bearing  a  relative  value  of  nearly  300/.  of 
our  present   money,  considering  the  difference   of 
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prices  in  those  days  and  the  present.  Each  kiiight^i 
fee  was  bound  to  fyrnish  a  man-at-iirms  with  his 
horse,  fully  accoutred,  and  prepared  to  serve  the  king 
either  at  home  or  abroad  for  the  space  of  forty  days  * ; 
and  according  to  the  nuniber  of  kniglits*  fees  com- 
prised in  an  estate,  the  lord  thereof  was  obliged  to 
supply  his  contingent  to  the  royal  army.  The  body 
of  cavalry  thus  constituted,  when  fully  called  out, 
amounted  to  about  60,000  men  ;  but,  from  various 
causes,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  investigate  in  this 
place,  it  seldom  happened  that  so  large  a  force  of 
men-at-arms  ever  took  the  field  with  an  English  mon- 
arch. Besides  these  men-at-arms,  the  army  was  ac- 
companied by  a  lighter  sort  of  cavalry  soldiers,  called 
Hobelers,  few  in  number,  and  principally  sei-viceable  in 
reconnoitring  an  enemy,  or  harassing  him  on  a  march* 
The  infiuitry  of  the  English  armies  of  that  day 
was  of  a  very  mixed  kind,  and  was  chiefly  raised 
amongst   the  tenants  t  and   retainers   of  the   great 


*  This  was  the  genenil  feudtil  time  of  service,  and  n  longer  attendunce 
on  the  monarch  coold  not  be  enforced;  bi»t  the  rigid  term  was  rarely 
adhered  to,  and  a  popuhir  monarch  scklom  found  his  troops  disposed  to 
leave  him  before  his  exjjctlition  was  finished. 

f  By  what  authority,  or  under  what  form  of  law,  the  English  in^try 
was  raised,  I  have  not  yet  l>ecn  able  to  ascertain  precisely,  1  find,  both 
i>renous  to  the  Scotch  and  the  French  war,  letters  from  Edward,  ad- 
th*es)sed  to  various  barons,  desirini*  them  to  rabe  within  their  district  a 
certiiin  nimihcr  of  the  light  cavalry,  termetl  Hobclani  akttmm  Sndftctiit 
ei  ctraikit  Jrrrcit  ac  rquitntttrU,  el  jtrwdictS  Sagitarii,  prout  ad  ip*u» 
pcrlinet  bene  ac  jtuj/ick'nttrr  muniti ;  but  no  law  i«  cited,  nor  any  mode 
prescribed,  for  raising  dtherone  or  the  other* — Rmcr,  toui*  ii.  part  iii. 
A  curious  letter  is  also  to  be  found  in  Rynicr,  tom.ti.  part  iii,  p«  IM,, 
concerning  the  levying  anil  clothing  IflOO  men  in  ^ValcB,  whieh 
proves  tliut  the  custom  of  clothing,  ut  leajjt,  a  part  of  the  British 
troopa^  \A  of  much  alder  date  th;ui  lias  been  generally  supposed*    So* 
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arons ;  a  bold,  hardy,  and  resolute  race,  alike  fear- 
of  danger,  and  skilful  in  the  use  of  their  various 
reapons.     The  chief  of  these  weapons ^  the  most  tre- 
[iiendaus,  the   most  $eiTiceable>  and  that   to  which 
England  owed  more  than  half  her  victories,  was  the 
3w ;  the  simplest  of  all  offensive  arms,  but  one  of  the 
lost  fataL     The  aix:her  of  England,   who  lor  four 
mturies  fonned  the  strength  of  the  British  infantry, 
Frelied  chiefly  on  this  weapon  and  the  four-and-twenty 
arrows  with  which   it  was  accompanied.      He  was 

I  pot,  however,  without  other  aims,  both  offensive  and 
defensive  ;  and  when  he  fii^st  stood  in  the  ranks 
ready  for  service,  before  fatigue  or  accident  had 
taused  him  to  abandon  any  part  of  his  accoutrements, 
he  was  furnished  with  a  steel  cap,  a  brigandine  or 
featherji  coat  plated  with  iron,  a  short  sword,  and 
la  dagger.     Sometimes  a  pike  was  added,  and  a  leaden- 


ot  the  barons,  indeed^  were  bound  by  teDure  to  furnifib  men  on 
fool;  and  it  would  appear  from  the  various  statutes^  that  in  his  early 
WJiTft  Edward  employed  the  couiuHssions  of  array  —  the  original  pur- 
pose of  which  was  to  call  out  the  local  force  of  a  county  in  case  of 
invaaion  (I  Edw.  IIL  stat.  2.  cap.  5.)  —  as  a  means   of  mwiiig   the 
Lf&otry  force  required  in  his  invasion  of  France,     Against  such  abuses 
royal  prerogative,  Selden  elearly  shows  (Hist,  and  Polit.  Dis- 
part ii  p.  59,)  that  the  Parliament  made  tnany  vigorous  etlbrta, 
id  that  Edward  himself,  though  often  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  ex- 
rdinary  means  of  raising  men,  did  not  oppose  the  establisilTmeiit  of 
more  legal  and  regular  mode  of  levy.     The  summary  of  the  various 
of  parliament  on   this   subject,  during   the   reign    of   Edward, 
II  ta  me  to  have  amounted  to  a  general  declaration,  that,  if  the 
enter  upon  a  war  with  the  consent  of  Parliament,  the  Parliament 
hull  tlie  forces,  regulating  the  numbers  from  each  county  and 
J  butthut,  if  the  King  undertake  a  war  without  its  approbation 
I,  all  his  men  but  those  hound  by  tenure  must  be  volunteers, 
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headed  mallet ;  and,  on  all  occasions  of  approaching 
strifcj  the  archer  bore  a  long  pointed  stake,  which, 
being  planted  finiily  in  the  ground,  with  the  point 
protruding  outwards,  formed  an  excellent  chevaux- 
de-frise  when  the  bowmen  were  charged  by  men-at- 
arms.  Bill-bearers  and  pikemen,  together  with  an 
irregular  body  armed  with  heavy  malls,  and  other 
less  formidable  weapons,  made  up  the  rest  of  the 
infantry  force ;  but  the  men-at-ainis  and  the  archers 
were  the  true  strength  of  the  English  armies. 

Although  each  baron  commanded  the  troops  he 
brought  into  the  field,  a  regular  scheme  of  subordi« 
nation  was  not  wanting.  The  cavalry  was  divided 
into  bodies  consisting  of  thirty-five  men,  headed  by 
their  constable,  and  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  com- 
manded by  a  knight  banneret*,  while  a  long  grada- 

•  It  has  been  stated  that  the  raeimt-armB  were  at  that  tkne  formed 
into  squadrons,  or  solid  squares.  I  find  no  proof  of  it  myself;  and  it 
is  certain  that  they  fought  in  a  single  line.  The  authority  of  the 
famous  La  Noue  seems  to  establish  that  the  use  of  the  squadron 
was  unknown  in  modern  Europe  till  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V*  j  and  St,  Palaye,  the  surest  guide  in  regard  to  every  chi- 
valrous custom,  statefi  positively  that  the  cavalry  of  the  more  ancient 
armies  fought  alone  in  wing  or  hedge,  as  it  was  then  called.  Hia 
de&cription  of  a  conflict  between  two  bodies  of  cavalry  in  those  days,  is 
as  follows :  —  **  Lorsqu'une  fois  lea  chevaliers  <:toient  montes  siir  leurs 
grands  chevaux,  ct  qu'ils  en  venoient  aux  mains,  cbaque  ^uyer,  rang^ 
derriere  son  maitre,  a  qui  11  avoit  reinis  Pep^e,  demeuroit  en  quelque 
fa9on  spectateur  oisif du  combat;  et  cet  usage pouvoit  aisvment  s^accom- 
moder  h  la  fa^on  donC  les  troupes  de  cavalerie  se  rangoient  en  bataiUe 
BUT  une  ligne,  suivie  de  cellc  dcE  ^cuyers.  Tune  et  Tautre  €tant  rangto 
tm  hmct  fielon  la  manicre  de  parler  usit^  alors ;  car  \  peine  commen- 
Clone  nous,  dans  le  siecle  des  capitaincs  la  Kouc  ct  Montluc,  a  com* 
battre  en  escadron,  ou,  conune  on  sVxprimait  alors,  en  hott.  Pendant 
ce  terns  la  IVcuyer,  sspectateur  oi«if  dans  uu  sens,  nc  IVtoit  point  daiia 
un  autre ;  et  cc  e^pectacle,  utile  a  la  conservation  du  maitre,  ne  T^toii 
paa  moins  \  Tinstruction  du  serviteur.     Dans  le  choc  terrible  de«  deux 
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!mi  of  superior  officers  ascended  step  by  step  to 

Ihe  commander-m-chief  for  the  time  being.     The 

foifantry  was  likewise  portioned  into  small  bodies  of 

twenty,   led   by   a   vingtener,   five  of   whom    were 

}laced  under  the  command  of  the  centenary,  or  chief 

jf  one  hundred.     The  strict  amount,  however,  was 

rery  seldom  closely  adhered  to,  and,  by  a  compa- 

frison  between  the  numbers  of  soldiers  and  of  officers 

sported   on    various    occasions,   we    find    that    the 

ringtener  sometimes  had  under  liim  at  least  fiily  men, 

[and  the  banneret  very  often  could  not  muster  above 

[seventy. 

Such  were  the  elements  of  the  army  that  Edward 
.employed  his  utmost  energies  in  collecting  and  dis- 
jciplining,  during  the  time  which  intervened  between 
the  taking  of  his  resohition  and  the  execution  of  his 
purpose.  His  letters  were  directed  to  every  barony 
land  every  county,  calling  out  the  local  force  for  the 
[defence  of  the  territory,  and  commanding  the  raising 


\  de  chevolier,  qui  fondoicnt  ks  uns  sur  les  nittres  lea  lances  baifis^es^ 

I  blets^  Oil  rcnverses  &e  relevoient,  saisissoieiit  leur»  ^p^,  leiirs 

bes»  leurs  mafises^  ou  ce  qu'on  app^?Ioit  leiirs  pbrnmccs  ou  plomb^es, 

our  »e  defentlre  ou  se  venger ;  les  autres  cherchoieiit  ii  profittr  de  leur 

|itaotage  sur  des  enDcom  abattus.     Chaque  ectijer  ^toit  uttentif  k  tons 

\  mouyements  de  $on  maltrc«  pour  \m  donner,  en  eas  d^accident,  de 

c^uveilea  armed,  parer  les  coupB  qu*on  lui  portoit^  le  relever  et  tui 

limner  itn  cheval  ffais,  tandis  que  Tecuyer  dc  celul  qui  avoit  te  dessus 

luecondait  son  miiitre  par  tous  les  moyens,  que  lui  Hugg^roit  son  adresse 

[  la  vHleur»  et  son  zele,  en  se  tenant  toi^jours  dans  les  boracs  ^croites  de 

'  la  diHeuaive." — Lacume  de  SL  Palaye^  Mem,  sur  fAncienne  Chtvftlerie^ 

purtie  L  p.  19,     Victor  Cuyet,  a  contemporary,  implies  tbat  Henr)^  IV, 

first  introduced  into  France  the  practice  of  forming  the  cavalry  into 

•qoodrons  at  tlie  battle  of  Ivry*     See  Chrm.  Novenmre^  page  32S. 
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and  training  all  those  who  were  willing  from  zeal,  or 
obHged  by  duty,  to  accompany  the  monarch  beyond 
the  seas  j  and  officers,  called  apparators,  were  sent 
down  to  the  spots  where  these  levies  were  carried  on, 
in  order  to  enforce  the  commands  of  the  king,  and 
inspect  the  state  of  the  recruits.  Immense  and  in- 
creasing exeitions  were  made  in  every  quarter  of  the 
kingdom  ;  and  from  sea  to  sea  the  whole  of  England 
rang  with  the  din  of  arms  and  the  bustle  of  pre- 
paration. 

At  the  same  time  the  energy,  the  rapidity,  and  the 
foresight  of  Edward's  measures  on  the  Continent, 
were,  if  possible,  more  extraordinary  than  his  efforts 
to  call  forth  the  military  strength  and  financial  re- 
sources of  his  own  kingdom.  Nothing  which  the 
most  skilful  diplomacy  could  effect  was  left  undone, 
to  bind  old  alhes  more  finnly  to  the  English  nation, 
and  to  gain  new  friends  against  tlie  moment  of  action 
and  difficulty.  Numerous  letters  to  the  Kings  of 
Castille  and  Aragon,  and  to  the  maritime  states  of 
Italy,  bespoke  their  friendship  or  their  neutrality; 
and  every  independent  prince  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Aquitaine,  from  the  leader  of  a  hundred  spears  to 
the  sovereign  of  a  hundred  baronies,  was  hired  or 
solicited  to  defend  or  spare  that  exposed  outpost  of 
the  English  territories.*  Aquitaine  itself,  also,  was 
put  in  a  strong  and  commanding  posture  :  forts  were 
built  and  reimired  ;  soldiers  were  levied  and  trained  j 
and  fresh  forces  with  experienced  commanders  were 


Hymrr,  toui.  il.  part  uL  passim,  ud  tmn.  IS37-tf. 
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it  from  England,  to  support  and  direct  the  natives 
the  land,' 

But  it  was  towards  the   north  of  Europe   that 
ie   King  of  England    looked   most  anxiously  for 
lucej    and  thither  his  chief  endeavours  were 
irected*    The  advice  of  the  good  Count  of  Hainault 
iras    followed   to   the  letter,   and  a  commission   to 
eat  with    the  other   princes  of  Belgium,    in   the 
ame  of  the  King  of  England,   was  sent  over  to 
lim   immediately,  t     At   the   same  time,   however, 
le  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  the  Earls  of  Salisbury 
id   Huntingdon,   were  despatched  as  ambassadors 
ttraordinary  to  the  Low  Countries  t;  and  no    ac- 
essary  of  splendour  or  expense  was  spared  to  dazzle 
Hr  to  win  the  petty  sovereigns  with  whom  they  were 
>ut  to  negotiate.     Forty  knights,  and  a  large  body 
Df  attendants  of  minor  consequence,  followed  them 
rom  the  English  shores ;  and  the  most  unbounded 
Fprofiision  and  magnificence  accompanied  their  pro- 
gress.      Such    pomp    and  display  —  never   without 
some  effect,  even  in  the  most  calculating  age — was 
far  from  impolitic,  at  a  time  when  external  splendour 
pasaed  current  with  a  rude  people  for  real  great- 
ness.    But,  besides  this  direct  influence,  it  gave  the 
needy  lords  of  the  German  frontier  a   proof  that 
England  possessed  that  wealth,  which  was  the  chief 
object  of  their  desire,  and  that  power  of  affording 
them  suflScient  protection,  which  was,  of  course,  a 
principal  consideration  in  the  alliances  they  foraied. 
Nor  was  the  number  of  renowned  knights  attached 

•  Rymer,  vol,  ii,  part  iii.  pp»  173,  174. 

f  Froiiiart^  chap,  kill.  :t^   ]9tb  April,  1337. 
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to  the  embassy,  unlikely  to  attract  a  chivalrous  popu- 
latiou  to  the  party  of  the  King  of  England  ;  while  a 
particular  circumstance  in  their  appearance,  which 
must  not  be  passed  over  in  silence,  was  well  calcu- 
lated to  excite  that  curiosity,  which  soon  becomes 
interest,  and  which  proceeds  by  the  steps  of  rumour 
and  noise  to  excitement  and  enthusiasm, 

I  have  before  noticed  the  poem  of  the  Vow  of  the 
Heron,  and  a  custom  practised  by  knights  in  that 
day,  of  engaging  themselves  in  the  most  solemn 
manner  to  the  performance  of  the  wildest  feats 
of  valour.  Although  the  poem  cannot  properly  be 
considered  as  an  historical  document,  yet  we  find 
that  one  of  the  vows  mentioned  in  its  course  was 
really  taken  by  a  body  of  the  English  knights.* 
The  courtiers  and  fair  dames  of  Valenciennes  were 
surprised  to  remark  that  a  number  of  the  gay  youths 
of  England,  who  followed  the  ambassadors  to  Hain- 
an It,  were  apparently  blind  of  one  eye,  which  was 
covered  with  a  piece  of  scarlet  cloth.t  Although 
they  refused  to  state  the  facts  themselves,  the  ru* 
mour  soon  spread  abroad,  that  this  strange  guise 
was  assumed  in  consequence  of  a  vow,  never  to  open 
that  eye  till  they  had  accomplished  some  great  deed 
of  arms  within  the  pale  of  France.  The  very  secrecy 
which  they  imposed  upon  themselves,  of  course 
caused  the  fact  to  be  more  widely  told ;    and  we 

*  Although  many  very  learned  andquanes  have  judged  the  Vow  of 
the  Heron  to  deserve  the  place  of  an  historical  fragment^  yet  there  are 
8o  many  inaccumcies  in  the  details,  that  it  is  in)posf»ible  to  receire  It 
as  an  authority  for  any  thing  farther  than  the  customs  and  inannert  of 
the  tinier* 

f  fromartt  ehwp^Um*    Barnes,  chap*  x.  p,  109. 
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well  suppose,  that  the  example  of  their  vow 
not  without  its  effect  upon  the  chivalry  of  the 
mntry  in  which  they  now  showed  themselves.    That 
ich  engagements  were  productive  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary efforts  on  the  part  of  those  who  took  them, 
never  more  clearly  established  than  in  the  present 
stance,  as  the  persons  whom  we  find  named  on  this 
casion,  have  left  deeds  on  record,  in  accomplishment 
their  oath,  which  can  never  be  wiped  out  as  long 
as  the  history  of  England  exists. 

The  negotiations  at  Valenciennes  were  soon  con- 
uded ;  and  the  ambassadors  proceeded  to  the  court 
f  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  who,  notwithstanding  his 
connection  with  the  King  of  France,  suffered  himself 
be  won  by  the  words,  or  bribed  by  the  money,  of 
Edward's  ambassadors ;  and  entered  into  an  engage- 
ent  to  supply  1000  men-at-arms*  for  the  service  of 
e  King  of  England,  upon  the  receipt  of  various 
lums  wliich  were  actually  paid.  This  contract,  how- 
ever, was  limited,  on  his  part,  by  a  proviso,  that  the 
other  vassals  of  the  empire  should  join  in  the  alliance  j 
a  condition  which  afterwards  afforded  an  excuse  for 
much  tergiversation  and  evasion. 

Tlie  Count  of  Hainault  had  already  treated  with 
various  other  princes  in  the  neighbourhood  j  and,  as 
he  was  still  confined  to  his  bed  by  sickness,  the  am- 
bassadors, after  concluding  their  arrangements  with 
the  Duke  of  Brabant,  returned  to  Valenciennes,  and 
invited  those  leaders  to  a  personal  conference  in  that 
city.  The  Duke  of  Gueldres  and  the  Marquis  of 
Juliers,  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  empowered  to  treat 
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also  in  behalf  of  his  brother  Waleran*,  and,  lastly, 
the  Lord  of  Fauquemont,  immediately  obeyed  the 
summons  of  the  English  ambassadors,  and  speedily 
entered  into  the  terms  proposed.t  Each  agreed  to 
funiish  a  body  of  men-at-anns  on  his  oun  part,  and 
each  also  undertook  to  engage  a  number  of  other 
chieftains  from  the  farther  bank  of  the  Rhine,  to 
aid  the  King  of  England,  as  soon  as  he  should  appear 
in  arms  on  the  French  frontiers. 

Of  those  nobles  who  thus  appeared  at  Valenciennes 
treating  with  the  crow^n  of  England,  the  first  two 
were  sovereign  princes,  possessing  considerable  ter- 
ritories of  their  own,  though  held  as  great  fiefs  of 
the  German  empire  :  the  last,  however,  the  Lord  of 
Fauquemont,  was  one  of  those  captains  of  adventurers 
whose  whole  patrimony  was  their  sword,  whose  whole 
territories  the  battle-field.  In  those  days  a  dis- 
tinguished name  and  a  reckless  courage  soon  gathered 
together,  for  a  leader,  a  band  of  men  as  brave,  as 
remorseless,  though  perhaps  not  so  talented,  as  him- 
self. With  these  he  sold  himself  for  the  time  to 
any  prince  who  required  the  aid  of  mercenary  troops, 
pillaged,  ravaged,  and  slaughtered  wherever  he  came, 
and  amassing  during  war  the  sums  necessary  to  sup- 
port himself  and  his  followers  during  the  idle  and 
piping  time  of  peace,  passed  the  days  of  his  vigour 

^  The  obscure  words  of  Froissart  have  led  many  writers  to  suppose 
that  the  iirchbishop  was  present,  but  such  Vi^ns  not  the  case.  The  name 
of  the  Arch!)ishop  of  Cologne  was  at  this  time  Waleran,  or  Watmm  of 
Juliers ;  and  even  in  Messrs.  Dacier  and  Buchon's  excellent  edition  of 
Froissart  a  mUtake  is  made  in  two  instances  regarding  tliat  prelate  and 
his  brother. 

t  24th,  S?7tti  May^und  Isd  June,  1837.  Rytner.    Froiseart«  chap.  lid?. 
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id  his  passions  in  debauchery  and  bloodshed,  and 
len  attempted  to  expiate  a  life  of  crime  by  an  ex- 
Bdition  to  the  Holy  Land*     Such  was  in  those  days 
the  life  of  a  leader  of  adventurers,  and  such  we  have 
reason  to  believe  was  the  existence  of  the  Lord  of 
Fauquemont.*     Nevertheless,  it  is  evident,  from  his 
being  always  placed  on  a  par  with  the  princes  of  the 
empire,  in  all  contemporary  writings,   that  the  ori- 
ginal station  which  this  adventurous  leader  held  in 
society  was  one  of  high  rank  ;  for,  though  necessity 
often  compelled  the  monarchs  of  those  times  to  em- 
ploy partisans  of  a   very  inferior   grade,    and   the 
courage  and  fidelity  of  these  free  companions  them- 
selves obtained  for  them  in  general  great  consider- 
I     ation,  kings  were  scrupulous  in  keeping  their  chiefs 
Ifei  their  just  place,  and  a  proud  and  fearless  nobility 
^n>ok  care  that  that  place  should  be  distinctly  marked, 
^B    An   instance,    however,    of   the    English   barons 
Heaving  laid  aside  this  haughty  adherence  to  the  dis- 
tinction of  ranks  appeal's  about  this  very  time,  and 
took  place  in  the  course  of  the  next  negotiation 
upon  which  the  ambassadors  of  Edward  III.  were 
^■called  to  enter,  in  pursuit  of  their  master's  interest* 
^■The  rich  county  of  Flanders,  with  its  great  manu- 
^Bhcturing  towns,  was,  of  course,  not  to  be  neglected  in 
the  efforts  made  on  the  part  of  the  English  monarch 
secure  a  general  alliance  in  his  favour  amongst  the 
lall  states  on  the  north-western  frontier  of  France. 
Ithough,  as  1  have  before  pointed  out,  the  unhappy 
)vereign  of  that  country  had  begun  his  reign  over 
his  turbulent  subjects  with  unpopularity  and  injustice, 

•  St*PfdBye»totn.ii.  p,86. 
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and  though^  after  he  had  been  restored  to  his 
ritories  by  the  King  of  France,  the  same  conduct 
continued  on  his  part,  and  the  same  resistance  was 
renewed  on  the  part  of  his  people  ;  yet  it  was  to 
him»  however  little  real  power  he  might  possess,  that 
Edward  first  applied  for  free  passage  through  Flan- 
ders, and  for  military  aid  in  his  proposed  undertaking,* 

The  Count,  though  weak  and  incapable  in  his  ge- 
neral conduct,  adhered  nobly  to  the  cause  of  his  be- 
nefactor, refused  constantly  to  accede  to  the  alliance 
against  Philip  of  Valois,  and  exerted  his  whole  autho- 
rity to  impede  the  measures  and  frustrate  the  views 
of  that  monarches  enemies. 

Edward,  finding  solicitation  in  that  quarter  vain, 
now  commanded  his  ambassadors  to  address  themselves 
to  those  in  whom  resided  the  true  power  of  the  state  ; 
and  the  envoys,  consequently,  opened  a  negotiation 
with  the  towns  of  Ghent,  Bruges,  and  Ypres,  which,  to 
use  the  terms  of  the  Flemish  annalist,  then  governed 
the  country  at  their  pleasure.t  The  chief  of  these 
powerful  cities,  Ghent,  exercised  a  considerable  in- 
fluence over  the  others,  and  it  again  was,  at  this 
time,  entirely  under  the  domination  of  one  man, 
wliose  character  and  fortunes  were  so  curious,  that 
I  shall  relate  thera  as  nearly  in  the  words  of  those  who 
lived  at  the  time  as  possible,  taking  care  to  correct 
some  errors  as  I  proceed. 

Jacob  Van  Artevelde  was  bom  a  citizen  of  Ghent, 
and  obtained  at  an  early  age,  though  by  what  means 
is  unknown,  a  post  in  the  household  of  the  Count 

•  Rymcr,  torn,  il  part  iii.  {mssiin. 

f  D*Oud€ghcr8t,  Ann.  de  Flantlrcn,  torn*  lu  p»  1^. 
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of  Valois,  whose  son  became,  as  we  have  seen,  King  of 
France.  The  young  Fleming  accompanied  his  lord 
in  an  expedition  to  the  Isle  of  Rhodes,  and  seems  to 
have  conducted  himself  well ;  for  he  was  advanced, 
after  his  return,  to  the  household  of  Louis,  who 
shortly  after  ascended  the  French  throne  and  ac- 
quired the  name  of  Hutin.  Before  the  accession  of 
Philip  of  Valois,  however,  he  had  quitted  the  service 
of  the  King  and  returned  to  his  native  town  of  Ghent, 
with  great  natural  talents  improved  by  experience 
and  knowledge  of  the  world.*  Both  his  name  and 
the  station  which  he  occupied  in  the  household  of  a 
royal  personage  would  prove  that  his  birth  was  noble  t ; 
but  his  circumstances  seem  to  have  been  poor  ;  and 
shortly  after  his  arrival  he  is  said  to  have  married  the 
widow  of  a  brewer  of  mead,  and  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  continued  the  trade  in  which  he  found 
her  employed.  In  this  business  he  prospered,  and 
obtained  so  much  the  grace  of  all  the  Flemings,  that, 
in  the  words  of  Froissart,  **  every  thing  was  done,  and 
well  done,  which  he  devised  or  commanded,  through- 
out the  whole  of  Flanders,  from  one  side  to  the  other. 
No  one,  however  great  he  might  be,  dared  to  dis- 
obey his  commands  or  contradict  them."  The  chro- 
nicler then  goes  on  to  relate,  with  no  slight  appear- 

•  Chron.  de  Fland.,  pp.  142,  143. 

f  It  would  appear  that  his  mother  was  cither  a  sister  or  a  daughter 
of  the  famous  Zeghcr  of  Courtrav,  a  noble  of  high  family,  probably 
descended  from  the  old  Chatelains  of  Ghent.  See  Diericx,  M^moires 
8ur  la  Ville  de  (land,  t.  iv.  p.  45.  Cornelissen  believes  that  Artevelde's 
name  was  merely  enrolled  in  one  of  the  trades  as  a  matter  of  form,  as 
were  the  names  of  the  nobles  of  Florence  amongst  the  trades  of  that 
city.     See  Cornelissen,  Mem.  sur  les  Chambrcs  de  Rh^torique. 
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ance  of  partiality,  how  the  satellites  who  attended 
Artevelde  would  at  his  signal  put  any  person  to  death 
without  delay,  **  however  great  or  noble  he  might  be> 
without  waiting  for  another  word.  Thus  it  hap* 
pened  often,  and  thus  he  caused  many  of  the  grand 
majiters  to  be  slain.  On  this  account  he  was  so  much 
dreaded,  that  no  one  dared  speak  against  whatsoever 
he  chose  to  do,  nor  scarcely  even  think  of  contradict- 
ing him.  And  as  soon  as  these  sixty  varlets  had 
brought  him  back  to  his  hotel,  each  went  to  dine  in 
his  own  house,  and  immediately  after  dinner  they 
returned  to  his  hotel,  and  waited  in  the  street  till  it 
pleased  him  to  come  out  to  play  and  amuse  himself 
in  the  town,  and  thus  they  conducted  him  till  supper. 
And  you  must  know,  also,  that  each  of  these  merce- 
naries had  every  day  four  Flemish  groats,  or  cofti- 
pagnom^  for  his  wages  and  expenses,  and  he  took 
care  to  pay  them  well  from  week  to  week/* 

**  Thus,  also,  he  had  through  all  the  towns  and  castlei 
of  Flanders,  Serjeants  and  soldiers  in  his  pay,  to  do 
his  bidding,  and  to  spy  if  any  one  were  disobe- 
dient to  his  orders,  or  did  or  said  any  thing  against 
his  will ;  and  no  sooner  did  he  discover  such  in  any 
towB,  than  he  ceased  not  till  he  had  either  caused 
them  to  be  slain  or  banished.  By  this  means,  all  the 
most  powerful  men,  knights,  squires,  or  burgesses, 
whom  he  suspected  of  being  favourable  to  the  Count, 
he  drove  forth  from  the  country,  appropriated  the  one 
half  of  their  revenues,  and  left  the  rest  for  the  pro- 
vision of  their  wives  and  children/** 
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Such  is  the  account  given  by  Froissart  of  this  ex- 
traordinary demagogue,  whose  vices  were  accompa- 
nied by  splendid  talents,  and  whose  selfishness  wielded 
the  sword  as  well  as  wore  the  cloak  of  patriotism. 
The  mal-administration  of  the  Count  of  Flanders 
had  aflbrded  the  first  step  in  his  ascent  to  power, 
and  it  would  seem  that  Artevelde  had  distinguished 
himself  by  opposition  to  a  weak  prince  *,  not  only 
in  the  council  but  in  the  field.  Instead  of  at- 
tempting to  win  back  the  alienated  affections  of  his 
people,  Louis  of  Cressy  had  lately  given  them  new 
cause  of  hatred,  by  the  decapitation  of  a  Knight  Ban- 
neret of  Courtray,  called  Zegher,  whose  great  exploits 
had  gained  him  general  renown,  and  whose  universal 
courtesy  had  obtained  the  enthusiastic  love  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  real  offence  which  this  unhappy  gentleman 
had  committed,  consisted  in  having  shown  hospitality 
to  Sir  Bernard  Brett  t,  the  first  ambassador  from  the 
English  King,  and  having  advocated  in  an  Assembly 
of  the  States,  called  by  the  Count  himself,  the  policy 
of  allying  Flanders  to  England,  rather  than  to  France. 
The  pretence  for  his  execution  was  but  a  suspicion 
that  he  had  received  a  bribe  from  England,  but  this 
su^icion  was  never  proved  to  be  correct ;  and  his 
decapitation  was  certainly  impolitic  and  apparently 
unjust. 

The  people  of  Flandei-s  heard  of  his  death  with 
hatred  and  horror,  and  adopted  the  principles  for 
which  they  believed  he  had  suffered,  with  obstinacy 
and  enthusiasm.     His  friends  became  their  friends, 

•  Fabian,  p.  205.  f  Ibid.,  204. 
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his  enemies  theirs ;  and  while  they  received  with 
pleasure  the  new  ambassadors  from  the  English 
King,  their  ancient  enmity  towards  Philip  of  Valois, 
who  had  certainly  counselled  the  death  of  the  Knight 
of  Courtray,  was  increased  in  a  tenfold  degree.* 

Such  was  the  state  of  affiiirs  in  Flanders  when  the 
English  ambassadors,  dividing  themselves  into  three 
bodies,  in  order  to  negotiate  more  rapidly  with 
the  great  cities,  arrived  at  Ghent,  Bruges,  and 
Ypres.  Selected  from  the  English  nobles,  for  the 
qualities  most  likely  to  win  the  people  to  whom  they 
were  sent,  they  appeared  amongst  the  Flemish  citi- 
zens with  unknown  splendour,  and  dispensed  their 
wealth  with  a  studied  profusion ;  so  that  all  was 
magnificence  around  them.  Under  such  circumstances 
the  Flemings  were  easily  induced  to  yield  them- 
selves to  the  wishes  of  the  English  King,  and  the 
proud  barons  of  England  did  not  disdain,  for  the  ser- 
vice of  their  master,  to  treat  personally  with  the 
brewer  of  Ghent.t  One  unforeseen  obstacle,  how* 
ever,  opposed  itself  to  the  complete  success  of  the 
negotiation,  the  Flemuigs  having  bound  themselves 
to  the  Pope,  by  a  bond  of  two  millions  of  golden 
florins,  never  again  to  take  arms  against  the  King 
of  France  ;  and,  consequently,  though  they  promised 
free  entrance,  passage,  egress,  and  regress  to  the  ar- 
mies of  the  English  monarch,  and  such  hospitality  and 
assistance  as  did  not  imply  the  infraction  of  their 
covenant,  they  could  afford  no  military  aid  in  the  war 
on  which  he  was  at  present  intent. 


4 
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The  subsidiary  forces  for  which  the  ambassadors 
had  already  stipulated  with  other  states,  if  fully 
brought  into  the  field,  would  have  produeedi  when 
joined  to  the  troops  of  England,  an  array  sufficiently 
large  to  undertake  and  accomplish  all  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  assembled.  Contented,  therefore,  with 
the  good  wishes  of  the  Flemings,  and  the  ]>romise  of  a 
free  passage  througli  their  country,  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln  and  his  companions  returned  to  Valenciennes. 
That  city  was  by  this  time  in  mourning  for  the  death 
of  William,  called  the  Good,  Count  of  Hainault*  and 
father  of  the  Queen  of  England.  His  death,  how- 
ever, produced  no  disadvantageous  effects  at  the  time; 
and  his  son,  who  succeeded,  embraced  the  cause  of 
the  English  monarch,  with  perhaps  less  of  the  pru- 
dence of  years,  but  far  more  of  the  vigour  and 
energy  of  youth. 

In  the  mean  time  a  different  and  far  more  difficult 
series  of  negotiations  had  been  carried  on  with  the 
Imperial  Court.  Various  causes  of  enmity  existed 
between  Louis  of  Bavaria,  the  reigning  Emperor,  and 
the  monarch  of  the  French,  which  strongly  disposed 
the  head  of  the  Germanic  body  to  espouse  the  inte- 
rests of  the  King  of  England.  In  his  quarrels  with 
the  Pope,  France  had  always  been  the  stumbling-block 
in  the  way  of  the  Emperor's  vengeance,  the  supporter 
of  the  papal  power,  and,  it  has  been  surmised,  the 
instigator  of  the  inexorable  rigour  displayed  by  the 
Holy  See  t,  even  when  governed  by  wiser  and  milder 


•  7th  June,  J  337. 

t  Mosheim,  cent.  xiv.  part  u.  chajK  ii. 
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prelates  tlian  the  pontiff  whose  ambitious  pretension 
first  kind  led  the  Haine  of  strife. 

Even  so  far  back  as  the  time  of  his  election,  the 
whole  influence  of  France  had  been  exerted  ag^nst 
Louis;  and  his  opponent,  John  of  Luxeinburgh,  King 
of  Bohemia,  retiring  to  the  French  court,  remained 
the  bosom  friend  and  ally  of  Philip  of  Valois,  while  he 
ceased  not  to  be  the  implacable  enemy  of  the  house  of  j 
Bavaria. 

Nevertheless,  various  circumstances  opposed  the 
alliance  of  the  Emj>eror  with  the  King  of  England. 
On  the  (»ne  hand,  Benedict  XXL,  w*ho  had  succeeded 
John  XX I L  in  the  papal  chair,  had  shown  a  more 
lenient  and  less  ambitious  disposition  ;  and  Louis  w^as 
not  without  hopes,  that  by  modenition  on  his  own 
part,  if  unopposed  by  France,  he  might  remove  the^^| 
excommunication  which  hung  upon  him  as  a  burthen,  " 
more  galling  from  its  continuance  than  its  weight* 
On  the  other  side,  Edward  did  not  forget  that  the 
censure  of  the  church  not  only  extended  to  thej 
Emperor  but  to  all  who  allied  themselves  with  him  ;! 
and  therefore,  as  a  preliminary,  he  made  use  of  every 
effort  to  raise  at  least  that  part  of  the  sentence  of 
excommunication.*  We  find,  also,  that  he  left  no 
means  untried  to  bend  the  more  placable  mood  of 
Benedict  XI L  to  a  complete  reconciliation  with  the 
Emperor.  But  the  Pope  was  a  Frenchman  ;  and 
though  his  prejudice  in  favour  of  his  own  country,  and 
his  dependence  upon  the  King  of  France,  never  led 


Uyjuor,  t0m*tl  portiil  p.  lH5,&c, 
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him  to  commit  any  grass  act  of  injustice,  yet  such 
motives  could  not  but  bias  his  judgment  in  regard 
to  the  demands  of  the  English  monarch.  Thus, 
in  the  case  of  the  Emperor,  he  returaed  a  steady 
refusal  to  requests  which  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  granted,  had  they  been  offered  by  the  King 
of  France,  and  nothing  could  iuduce  him  to  alter  the 
terms  of  the  exeomniunication  pronounced  by  his 
predecessor.* 

There  is  very  little  doubt,  indeed,  that  Edward's 
intercession  and  its  evident  motive  were  unfavourable 
to  the  cause  of  Louis  of  Bavaria  in  the  eyes  of  a 
French  Pope,  and  that  Louis,  had  his  disposition  in- 
clined him  to  tergiversate,  might  have  easily  obtained 
absolution,  by  making  it  the  condition  of  his  amity  or 
even  neutrality  towards  the  monarch  of  France  at  the 
opening  of  the  war*  The  Emperor,  how  ever,  was  of 
a  bold  and  fearless,  rather  than  an  artful  and  in- 
triguing character.  He  scorned  to  treat  with  his 
^^nemies,  and  boldly  seconded  the  view  s  of  the  young 
^■iCuig  of  England. 

^B  Though  in  the  judicial  character  which  the  church 
^Hfti$sumed,  Benedict  had  suffered  himself  to  be  in* 
^  fluenced  by  prejudices  that,  however  natural,  the 
impression  of  his  sacred  function  should  have  re- 
moved ;  nevertheless,  by  profession  a  peacemaker 
well  as  by  inclination,  he  left  nothing  undone  to 
avert   the  bloody  scourge  with  which   Europe  w^as 


•  Oderic  Hainald  contin.  Baron,  ad  Rn.  1337. 
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menaced.  Both  by  letters  and  by  embassies  he 
endeavoured  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between 
the  nionarchs  of  France  and  Enghmd,  and  late  in 
the  year  1337*,  two  cardinals  were  despatched  as 
legates  to  the  English  court,  for  the  purpose  of 
negotiating  a  peace.  Their  reception  by  the  King 
was  as  favourable  as  they  could  expect,  and  every 
honour  that  could  be  shown  to  the  missives  of  the 
church  was  displayed  upon  their  public  entry  into 
London.  A  number  of  the  superior  clergy  and  the 
lay  magistmture  met  the  legates  on  Shooter*s  Hill: 
Edward  the  young  Duke  of  Cornwall  received  them 
a  mile  from  the  city  gates,  and  the  King  himself  de- 
scended to  the  door  of  his  palace  to  give  them 
welcome ;  but  the  effect  of  their  mission  was  less 
than  might  have  been  anticipated,t  Edward,  indeed, 
agreed  at  once  to  a  truce  of  some  months  with  the 
French  king  j  but  he  neither  banished  Kobert  of  | 
Artois  from  his  councils,  which  was  strongly  re- 
commended by  the  Pope,  nor  ceased  his  preparations 
for  war.  At  the  same  time  he  published  manifesto  after 
manifesto,  stating  the  various  efforts  which  he  had 
made  as  the  basis  of  a  secure  peace,  and  declared 
boldly  that  they  had  been  rejected  by  Philip,  t  These 
offers  appear  in  many  instancas  to  have  been  such, 
that  if  they  had  been  made  and  met  in  a  sincere 
spirit,  peace  must  naturally  have  ensued  j  but  still 
Edward's  preparations  for  war  were  incessant,  and 
Philip  himself,  beyond  tdl  doubt,  afforded  the  fairest 

•  H>'iuer»  torn,  ii.  part  iii.  f  fiftnies,  p,  U». 

X   Rymer,  torn.  ii.  pftrtin.p,  187. 
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pretexts  for  war,  by  suffering  his  subjects,  and  even 
his  troops,  to  commit  continual  aggressions  upon  the 
territories  of  Aquitaine  and  the  coasts  of  England. 

Little  doubt,  indeed,  can  exist  that  both  sovereigns, 
warlike  by  nature,  rivals  in  ambition,  thirsty  for  renown 
and  well  prepared  for  war,  had  determined  upon  it 
already  in  their  own  bosoms  ;  and  that  the  attention 
they  seemed  to  pay  to  the  pacific  remonstrances  of 
the  Pope  proceeded  but  from  a  sense  of  decency,  and 
a  desire  of  throwing  the  odium  of  agression  upon 
their  adversary. 
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CHAP.  V. 


ATTEMPT    Ta     BEiZE    THE   ENGLISH   AMBASSADORS    llf     BELflJDM. — 
THE     AMDCBCADE     AT     CADSANO,  —  BATTLE     OF     CADSAKD     AK0 

DEFEAT  OP  THE  FLEMIN^IS.  —  NEGOTIATIONS  FOB  THE  PBS* 
SERVATION  OF  I^EACE*  — EDWARD  SAILS  FOR  BELGIUM,  —  TEDtOUB 
NECOTlATlOnS  WITH  HIS  ALLIES, —  DUPLIGITY  OF  THE  DUKE  Of 
BRABANT,^- CONFERENCE  BETWEEN  EDWARD  III.  AND  THE  EM- 
PEROR.  THE      KINCS      OF      ENGLAND     CREATED      VICAR      OF     THE 

E&JPIRE^  — HOLDS  AN  ASSEMBLY  OF  THE  BARONS  AT  HF.RCK. — 
JS  JOINED  BY  PHILirPA,— FARTHER  NEGOTIATIONS  AND  PBE- 
PARATIOK8. 


Such  important  negotiations  as  those  which  Ed- 
ward III,  was  carrying  on,  eonld  not  of  course 
escape  the  attention  of  Philip  of  Valois  j  and  he 
not  only  took  every  measure  necessary  to  strengthen 
himself  hoth  hy  levies  and  alliances,  but  he  also 
endeavoured  to  impede  and  harass  the  proceedings 
of  his  enemies  in  the  Low  Countries,  His  faith- 
ful friend  and  vassal,  Louis  Count  of  Flanders, 
though  possessing  little  or  no  real  power  in  his 
own  dominions,  still  held  various  small  cities  and 
portions  of  territor)^  which  acknowledged  his  sway  j 
and  though  he  might  be  said  to  reside  entirely  in 
France,  he  visited  Belgium  about  the  time  of 
Edward's  negotiations*  Through  his  instrument- 
ality, Philip  determined  to  sei^e  the  persons  of  the 
English  ambassadors  ;  and  a  large  body  of  Flemings 
attached   to  the  Count  were  stationed   on  the  small 
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island  of  Cadsand,  by  wliich  it  was  supposed  the 
envoys  would  return  to  England. 

News,  however,  of  this  formidable  ambuscade  was 
communicated  to  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  and  his  com* 
panions ;  and  taking  a  circuitous  route  by  Holland, 
they  embarked  at  Dort,  to  which  port  Edward  de- 
spatched several  vessels  for  their  conveyance  and 
escort.*  The  voyage  to  England  pa^ssed  without 
any  incident  of  greater  import,  than  the  capture  of  two 
sis  in  the  act  of  conveying  armed  succour  from 
the  King  of  France  to  Edward's  enemies  in  Scot- 
land t  ;  and  their  arrival  at  Sandwich  was  the  signal 
for  fitting  out  an  expedition  against  the  force  col- 
lected at  Cadsand. 

This  was  the  first  open  act  of  hostility  committed 
by  the  King  of  England  against  either  the  vassals 

it  the  territories  of  the  French  monarch  ;  and  its 
Bsults  afforded  a  type  if  not  an  augury  of  the  event 
f  the  wars  which  followed.  Henry  Plantagenet  Earl 
f  Derby  t,  and  Sir  Walter  de  Mauny,  appear  to  have 
possessed  the  chief  command  of  this  armament.  Both 
had  highly  distinguished  themselves  in  the  preceding 
wars  with  Scotland,  and  neither  lost  the  fame  in  after 
years  which  they  had  already  acquired  ;  but  whatever 
iinight  be  their  militai7  rank,  the  birth  of  the  Earl 
Bhf  Derby  immediately  connected  with  the  royal 
family  of  England,  of  course  gave  him  a  degree  of 
precedence  over  his  comrade  in  command. 
To  these  two  officers  was  joined  Ileginald  Lord 
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CobhuD  I  and  a  ccnaderable  number  of  knights  «uiu 
gentlemen  were  allowed  to  volunteer  their  seirices. 
The  force  sent,  however,  was  by  no  means  too 
great  for  the  occasioa,  consisting  only  of  five  hun- 
dred men-at-arms  and  two  thousand  archers,  while 
the  garrison  of  the  town  against  which  they  pro- 
ceeded was  computed  at  five  thousand  men  at  the 
least,  the  principal  part  being  men-at*arms.^  The 
English  navy  bearing  the  expedition  towards  the 
Belgian  coast,  set  sail  from  the  Thames  late  in  the 
year  1337 ;  but  the  weather  proving  favourable,  and 
the  wind  fair»  the  passage  was  easily  effecrted ; 
and  about  mid-day  on  the  9th  of  November,  they 
arrived  in  sight  of  Cadsand.  Immediate  prepar- 
ations were  made  for  attack  on  the  part  of  the 
English  captains ;  but  as  their  arrival  had  been  per- 
ceived, and  their  purpose  divined  by  the  garrison, 
ample  time  to  oppose  their  landing  was  obtained  by 
their  enemies,  and  no  exertion  had  been  spared  to 
insure  their  repulse. 

Five  thousand  men,  all  eager  to  try  their  strength 
with  the  chivalry  of  England,  were  drawn  up  under 
the  command  of  Guy,  the  bastard  brother  of  the 
Count  of  Flanders,  upon  the  dikes  and  on  the  sands 
of  the  sea-shore.  According  to  the  general  practice 
before  a  battle,  sixteen  new  knights  had  been  made 
on  the  spot  j  and  arrayed  under  their  sevei-al  banners, 
the  Flemings  waited  the  approach  of  their  adver- 
saries,  well   knowing  that  the  eyes  of  all  Europe 
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watched  anxiously  the  first  efforts  about  to  be  made 
in  the  opening  warfare  of  France  and  England. 
No  parley  took  place,  the  English  drew  onwards 

P^^wards  the  shore,  and  the  Flemings  saluted  them 
ne  with  their  battle  cry  ;  but  then,  as  the  distance 
iened  into  nothing,  the  terrible  arrow  flight  of  the 
hers  of  England  swept  along  the  enemy's  ranks, 
and  the  famed  and  fearful  cloth-yard  shafts  falling 
like  hail  amidst  the  Flemings  drove  them  back  from 
the  beach,  while  the  men-at-arms  sprang  out  of  the 
boats  upon  the  land.  Each  nished  forward  as  he 
touched  the  shore  ;  but  the  soldiers  of  Flanders,  reco- 

■jvering  from  their  momentary  terror,  closed  in  upon  the 
invaders.  The  fight  became  hand  to  hand,  superior 
numbers  began  to  tell  against  the  English  knights, 
many  were  not  yet  disembarked,  some  had  ceased  to 

Iltrike  for  ever,  and  at  last  the  Earl  of  Derby  himself 
went  down  in  the  midst  of  a  host  of  enemies.  Sir 
Walter  de  Mauny  had  just  reached  the  land  when 
he  beheld  the  Earl  fall ;  but  instantly  raising  the 
battle  cry  of  his  friend's  house  to  call  his  followers  to 

khis  aid,  he  rushed  forward,  shouting,  "  Lancaster  to 
the  Earl  of  Derby*,"  dashed  all  that  opposed  him  to 
earth  mth  his  battle-axe  ;  and  clearing  the  space 
around,  raised  his  fallen  comrade  from  the  ground. 

Such  instances  of  individual  exertion  in  that  day 
often  won  a  battle.     The  Flemings  gave  way  before 
De  Mauny  and  his  companions  ;  the  Earl  of  Derby 
as  but  slightly  hurt,  the  strife  was  renewed  with 
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more  vigour  than  ever  ;  and  after  a  long  and  seve 
struggle,  in  which  four  thousand  men  were  slain^ 
the  Flemings  were  totally  defeated.  Cadsand  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  underwent  the  ex* 
treme  rigour  of  military  law,  or  rather  of  warlike  want 
of  law.  The  town  was  pillaged  and  burnt,  and  it  is 
said  that  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  perished  in  one 
of  the  churches,*  The  English  did  not  return  to 
their  native  country  till  they  had  effaced  every  trace  of 
a  place,  which  might  be  considered  as  the  first  out- 
post of  their  enemy  ;  and  the  number  of  prisoners, 
and  quantity  of  spoil  which  they  brought  back,  were 
worth  a  much  more  extensive  victory,  on  account  of 
the  earnest  of  success  which  they  afforded,  and  the 
encouragement  which  they  held  out  to  greater 
endeavours. 

The  commander  of  the  Flemish  forces,  who  had 
fought  with  the  most  determined  valour  as  long  as 
resistance  could  be  available,  was  now  amongst  the 
prisoners,  and  was  received  by  Edward  with  the 
chivalrous  courtesy  of  the  day.  All  that  was  demand* 
ed  was  his  parole :  he  was  suffered  to  remain  at 
large  in  the  brilliant  court  of  England  ;  and  before 
a  year  had  passed,  Guy  of  Flanders  had  done 
homage  to  Edward,  and  taken  service  in  the  English 
army,  t  The  other  prisoners  were  not  only  nu- 
merous,  but  must  also  have  been  of  high  rank  ;  for 
we  find  that  those  which  surrendered  to  Walter  de 
Manny  alone,  were  bought  by  King  Edward  shortly 
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after,  for  the  large  sum  of  eight  thousand  pounds  ♦  ; 
from  which  circumstance  we  may  oaturally  conclude 
that  the  ransom  demanded  from  each  was  that  of  aper- 
i  son  belonging  to  the  most  elevated  classes  of  society. 

In  the  meanwhile,  although  war  had  not  been  for- 
^mally  declared,  the  negotiations,  as  well  as  the  acts 
of  the  monarchs  of  France  and  England,  began  daily 
to  assume  a  more  hostile  character^  On  some  oc- 
casions Philip  refused  to  admit  the  English  ambas- 
sadors to  his  presence  t,  and  Edward,  in  addressing 
him,  began  to  lay  aside  the  form  he  had  formerly 
used,  and  to  style  hini  alone  Philip  of  Valois,  and  Our 
cousin  of  France, t  The  English  monarch,  however, 
had  not  yet  openly  arrogated  to  Iiimself  the  title  of 
King  of  France,  which  he  refused  to  Philip,  though 
we  find  that  on  one  occasion  he  so  calls  himself  in  a 
commission  addressed  to  the  Duke  of  Brabant  in 
1337  §:  but  this  assumption  was  for  the  time  laid 
aside  again,  and  it  is  not  unwortliy  of  reuiark,  that 
while  Edward  was  asserting  in  arms  his  right  to  the 
French  crown,  he  hesitated  long  to  take  the  title 
which  he  claimed.  So  much  importance  is  often 
attached  to  a  mere  word. 

Still  embassies  and  negotiations,  conducted  under 
tlie  mediation  of  the  holy  see,  continued  to  occupy 
the  chanceries  of  France  and  England,  with  the  vain 
view  of  concluding  peace,  and  various  truces  were 
granted  and  renewed,  while  the  two  monarchs  mu- 


»  HoUashed*  f  Barnes. 
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tually  declared  their  sincere  desire  for  the  tranquillity 
of  Europe,  and  in  the  mean  time  prepared  dili- 
gently for  the  inevitable  war. 

The  news  of  the  English  victory  at  Cadsand 
spread  rapidly  through  the  states  of  Edward's  allies, 
and  none  seem  to  have  felt  more  pleasure  at  the  defeat 
of  the  Flemings  attached  to  the  Count's  party,  than 
their  countrymen,  the  citizens  of  the  good  towns.  • 
As  the  leader  of  those  seditious  cities,  Jacob  Van 
Artevelde  wrote  to  congratulate  the  English  king,  and 
at  the  same  time  strongly  recommended  an  imme- 
diate journey  to  Flanders,  which  he  declared  would 
no  less  gratify  the  Flemings  than  promote  the  King's 
views,  by  affording  him  a  clearer  insight  into  the 
affairs  of  the  Continent.  On  this  step,  Edward  had  de- 
termined long  before;  but  the  church  was  making  its 
last  effort  to  preserve  peace  between  the  two  crowns, 
and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  with  several  other 
prelates  and  noblemen,  were  still  in  France  upon 
that  pacific  errand.  For  their  return  Edward  per- 
haps delayed  a  short  time ;  but  by  the  end  of  June 
his  preparations  were  complete,  the  chance  of  peace 
hopeless,  and  on  the  12th  of  July,  1333,  he  put  to 
sea,  and  shortly  after  landed  in  safety  at  Antwerp, t 

Of  the  force  which  actually  accompanied  the 
English  monarch,  we  have  no  clear  account,  but  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  considerable. 
Five  hundred  sail  were  employed  in  transporting  it 
from  England  to  Flanders  j  and  the  number  of  the  great 
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barons  and  their  retainers  who  are  enumerated  by 

ie  best  authorities*,  seem  to  prove  that  an  important 

part,  though  not  the  whole,  of  the  feudal  array  of  the 

ingdom,  escorted  the  monarch  on  his  foreign  expe- 

lition.    Although  Queen  Philippa  remained  behind  in 

England,  yet  in  order  either  that  she  might  speedily 

[>llow  her  husband,  or  that  the  Prioce  might  be  early 

litiated  into  aflkirs  of  state,    Edward,  the  young 

)uk€  of  Cornwall,  was  named  custos  of  the  realm 

luring  his  father*s  absence.    A  council  was  appointed 

aid  him,  of  whom  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 

I  one,  that  prelate  being  recalled  t  from  his  embassy 

France  immediately  after  the  landing  of  Edward 

Antweq>.t 

Hitherto  every  thing  had  smiled  upon  the  enter- 
'"prise  of  the  English  monarch  ;  nothing  had  crossed 
his  purpose,   nothing  had  obstructed  its  execution, 

Ibut  henceforth  Edward  was  destined  to  encounter 
ill  the  pains  and  perplexities  of  an  intricate  diplo- 
macy, with  several  lukewarm  and  mercenaiy  allies, 
phose  sole  tie  was  interest,  whose  whole  object  was 
|ain.  Though  perhaps  a  minister  may  find  in  a  tor- 
luous  negotiation,  carried  on  with  all  the  calmness  of  a 
third  person,  the  degree  of  pleasure  derived  from  one 
^bf  those  games  in  which  skill  and  hazard  may  nicely 
^^alance  each  other  ;  yet  to  a  young  and  ardent  sove- 
'  reign,  with  not  only  his  own  interests  but  his  own 
liappiness  engaged,  the  delays,  evasions,  and  cavils  of 


•  Dugdale,  Baronage. 
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personal  diplomacy  must  have  been  a  wearisome  load 
indeed. 

The  splendour  of  the  monarch's  court  and  retinue 
drew  multitudes  to  gaze  upon  him  on  his  first  arrival 
at  Antwerp ;  but  the  allies  whom  he  had  subsidised 
were  slack  in  paying  him  even  the  courtesy  of  a  visit, 
and  it  was  not  till  he  summoned  them  to  his  presence 
that  they  appeared. 

At  length  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  the  Duke  of 
Gueldres,  the  Marquis  of  Juliers,  John  of  Hainault 
Lord  of  Beaumont,  and  the  Lord  of  Fauquemont, 
presented  themselves,  and  were  called  to  a  general 
conference  by  the  English  king.  Edward  set  forth, 
in  the  address  with  which  he  opened  the  business  before 
them,  the  great  expense  he  had  incurred  in  coming 
thither  upon  the  promises  they  had  made  to  aid  him 
with  certain  bodies  of  men  ;  he  also  represented  the 
increased  expenditure  to  which  every  day's  delay 
must  put  him,  while  maintaining  so  large  a  force  in  a 
foreign  country ;  and  he  begged  them  to  consult 
together  in  regard  to  the  first  steps  to  be  taken,  and 
to  let  him  know  what  would  be  the  earliest  period  at 
which  they  could  each  join  him  with  the  contingent 
they  had  agreed  to  furnish. 

After  much  discussion,  the  only  reply  made  by 
the  barons  was,  that  they  had  come  thither  merely  to 
show  their  respect  to  the  King  of  England,  but 
were  unprepared  at  the  moment  to  satisfy  him  on  the 
points  he  propounded.  With  his  leave  they  further 
proposed  to  separate  for  a  time,  and  after  consulting 
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their  friends  and  followers  to  meet  again  and 
[yield  a  definitive  answer, 

Edward  was  obliged  to  comply ;  but,  at  the  time 
ixed  for  the  second  meeting,  he  received  messengers 
mi  the  barons,  commanded  to  state  that  they  were 
11  prepared  and  ready  to  march,  bnt  that  they  would 
aot  join  him  till  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  who  was  the 
[tiearest  to  the  spot  but  appeared  the  most  tardy  in 
lis  efforts,  should  have  put  his  troops  in  motion.    To 
ihe  Duke  of  Brabant  the  English  monarch  now  ad- 
Iressed  the  most  pressing  entreaties  to  hasten  his 
[movements  j  but  that  prince,  whose  cold  countenance 
iliad  cast  a  damp  and  hesitation  over  the  council  held 
[at  Antwerj),  instead  of  taking  any  measures  to  give 
[effectual  aid  to  his  cousin  the  King  of  England,  had 
his  time  in  despatching  envoys  to  Philip  of 
[^Yalois,  beseeching  him  not  to  give  credit  to  any  of 
[ihe  evil  reports  against  him,  and,  in  short,  endea- 
rouring,  by  the  basest  dissimulation,  to  temporise  with 
both  the  rival  monarchs,  till  he  saw  clearly  where  he 
[should  find  the  greatest  advantage*  He  now  replied 
to  the  ui^ent  messages  of  Edward,  that  he  would  pre- 
are  without  delay,  but  that  in  the  first  place  he  must 
[infer  with  the  other  barons* 
**  The  King  of  England,  seeing  that  he  could  gain 
nothing  furtlier  by  putting  himself  into  wrath,'*  says 
the   quaint   old   chronicle,    consented    to   what   his 
cousin  demanded  ;    and   a  general  meeting  of  the 
confederates  was  appointed  at  Halle,  upon  the  con- 
fines of  Hainault  and  Brabant*     Edward  was  again 
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present,  but  the  result  of  the  meeting  was  less  satis- 
fuctory  than  ever ;  andj  after  long  deliberations, 
the  German  barons  replied  to  the  demands  of  the 
King  of  England,  that  they  could  not  appear  m  arms 
against  France,  unless  their  own  sovei'eign,  the  Em- 
peror, tinthorised  them  so  to  do,  by  personally  defy- 
iug  the  French  monarch.  So  pitiful  a  subterfuge 
discomposed,  for  a  moment,  the  calmness  of  the 
EngHsh  king;  but,  though  he  plainly  saw  that  the 
Duke  of  Brabant  was  the  fabricator  of  this  new 
obstacle,  the  same  motives  for  smothering  his  anger 
against  that  prince,  which  had  before  affected  him, 
still  existed  ;  and  he  dismissed  his  tardy  and  un- 
willing allies  for  the  time,  in  order  to  negotiate 
with  the  P^mperor  respecting  the  difficulty  which  had 
been  thus  thrown  in  his  way. 

His  parting  address  to  the  Belgian  lords  seems 
to  have  been  temperate,  but  firm  ;  and,  before  con- 
cluding, he  declared  his  intention  of  remaining  on  the 
Continent  till  they  were  prepared  to  act,  and  pointed 
out  to  them  the  disgrace  which  would  attend  him 
for  ever,  if  he  retired  to  his  own  country,  after  such 
great  militai7  preparations,  without  having  struck  a 
blow,  adding,  "  Aid  mc  then,  nobles,  with  your  best 
advice,  for  your  honour*s  sake  and  for  mine  ;  for 
be  you  sure  that,  if  in  this  affair  I  meet  with  shame, 
your  own  reputation  will  not  remain  unstained;" 

This  appeal  was  not  without  its  effect  on  several 
of  the  German  feudatories.  They  explained  to  Ed- 
ward that  the  Emperor  had  many  sufficient  motives 
for  countenancing  the  war  a'^ainst  Philip  of  ValoiiSy 
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had  appropriated  a  great  part  of  tlie  county  of 
tbresis,  although  it  was,  in  fact,  a  high  fief  of  the 
^empire.  The  Marquis  of  Juliers  agreed  to  acconi- 
Miy  the  ambassadors  whieh  Edward  proposed  to  send 
the  German  monarch,  and  the  Duke  of  Gueldres 
offered  to  despatch  envoys  at  the  same  time  to  sup- 
>rt  the  request  of  his  ally- 
Edward's  preceding  negotiations  with  Louis  of 
Javaria,  and  his  exertions  in  favour  of  that  monarch, 
so  far  prepared  the  way  for  his  own  views,  in 
ie  present  instance,  that  the  Emperor  appears  to 
have  met  his  wishes  without  a  moment's  delay ;  and 
Hft  personal  interview  between  the  two  sovereigns 
^■ras  instantly  determined  upon.  In  the  latter  end 
^■kf  August,  1338,  Edward  set  out  for  Coblentz,  with 
Httie  purpose  of  meeting  Louis  of  Bavaria  in  that  city; 
and,  having  been  received  by  him  with  honour  and 

Kistinction,  was  created  Vicar  of  the  Empire.  The 
eremony  of  his  installation  was  performed  with 
reat  pomp  and  splendour  in  the  market-place,  in 
which,  we  are  told,  17,000  knights  and  squires  were 
assembled  on  the  occasion.  At  the  same  time  the 
Jmperor,  in  his  own  name,  publicly  detied  (as  the 
^•t  of  declaring  war  was  then  termed)  the  King  of 

P France  ;  ami  gave  into  the  hands  of  Edward  IIL  the 
*vhoIe  power  nhich  he  himself  possessed  in  the  lower 
circles  of  Germany  from  the  Rhine  to  the  sea.* 

•  The  account  given  by  Barnes,  and  that  in  the  Chronicle  of  Plan- 
ers, afford  &  much  more  grnphic  narrative  of  these  events  than  that 
I  which  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  confine  myself.     But  Barnes  has 
Wlowed   Rnighton   and  Walsinghan>,  who  place  the  meeting  of  the 
eigns  ftt  Cologne ;  while  the  Chronicle  of  Flanders  lays  the  whole 
K    2 
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The  real  power  transniitted  was  not  very  great^ 
but  the  niititary  nature  of  the  authority  which 
the  Vicariate  conveyed  was  precisely  that  which 
Edward  desired.  He  accordingly  lost  no  time  in 
proceeding  to  exercise  his  new  functions ;  and,  re- 
turning to  Antwerp  •  as  soon  as  decency  permitted 
him  to  terminate  his  visit  to  the  Emperor,  he  once 
more  issued  a  summons  to  the  German  nobles.  The 
place  appointed  for  their  meeting  was  the  small  town 
of  Herck,  on  the  frontiers  of  Brabant ;  and  the  mul- 
titude of  barons^  knights,  and  squires  who  now  flocked 
thither  was  so  great  that  space  could  scarcely  be 
found  for  their  accommodation»t  What  induced  the 
monarch  to  choose  so  insignificant  and  incommodious 
a  spot  does  not  appear ;  butj  besides  the  smallness  of 
the  town  itself  re  huively  to  the  numbers  by  which  it  was 
now  crowded,  it  offered  the  addition^d  inconvenience 
of  possessing  no  public  building  of  sufficient  size 
and  dignity  for  the  conference  of  the  King  and  his 


scene  at  Frankfort.  M.  Dacier,  however,  in  his  notes  on  Frois- 
sart,  clearly  establishes,  from  papers  whicli  Iciive  no  doubt  of  his  accu- 
racy, that  the  conference  of  Louis  and  Edward  took  phice  at  Coblent* ; 
and  1  have,  coaKeqiiciitly,  been  ohliged  to  reject  the  more  picturesque 
narnitivcj  us  I  coiiltl  not  suppose  those  authors  to  have  been  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  detaik  who  were  i^orant  of  the  principal  facts.  I 
have  searched  dihgently  amongst  the  German  writers  for  some  further 
elucidation  upon  this  ])oint;  but,  notwithstimding  that  ruggedn^s  of 
style,  and  tone  of  authority,  which  so  often  pass  for  erudition,  I  have 
found  less  accuracy  than  I  could  have  expected.  Pfeffinger,  for  instaDce, 
in  his  Corpus  Juris,  places  the  meeting  in  **  Fi/ia  Eetu  super  Rhcnumt^ 
with  the  date  1336;  during  the  whole  course  of  which  year  Edward 
never  quitted  Great  Britaint 

•  Septeniber»  1338.     ttymer,  tom,  iL  p«t  iv. 
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Hies.      The   only  place  which  could   contain   the 
ibly  was  the  hall  in  which  the  common  markets 
held ;  and  the  hasty  attempts  to  give  it  splen- 
lour    for   this  occasion    added   ridicule    to  discom- 
fort,*   The  whole  building  was  hung  with  fine  cloth ; 
and  the  throne  of  the  English  monarch,  raised  five 
^ieet  above  any  of  the  other  seats,  owed  its  elevation 
Hto  a  butcher's  block,  on  which  at  other  times  meat 
Hpras  cut  up  and  sold. 

^B    On   this  strange  and  ominous  platform  Edward 

Htat  crowned  in  state  t  to  receive  the  barons ;  and, 

after  some  preparation,  his  commission  as  Vicar  of 

be  Empire  t  was  read  aloud  before  the  people,     A 

ause  being  then  called  on  and  argued ^  Edward  pro- 

t^ded  to  pronounce  judgment  as  the  first  act  of  his 

lew  authority,  and  then  turned  to  consider  the  means 

Df  forwarding  his  views  against  France. 

Although  all  excuse  for  neglecting  to  fulfil  their 
'engagements  to  the  King  of  England  was  now 
^- taken  away  from  the  German  barons,  for  that  year 
^nt  least  the  time  of  action  had  past  by,  as  before 

k their  whole  forces  could  have  been  brought  into  the 
Vowaart,  chap*  kxvi. 
^th  October,  1338.  Ed.  Diiitcras,  eitaiJ  by  Dtitier. 
The  powers  tonffrred  upon  Edward  are  thus  stated  by  Froissart ; 
s  fsr  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  he  is  sufficiently  accurate  oa 
^  >int ;  —  **  L^  endroit  ]iar  devaiit  tout  le  peuplc  qui  la  ^toit  et  par 
dcvant  tout  les  seigneurs,  furent  luca  les  lettrcs  tie  rEnipereuj,  par 
lesquelles  il  constiluoit  le  Roi  Edouard  tfAngleterre  son  vicaire  et  son 
lieutenant  pour  lui,  et  lui  donnoit  pouvoir  de  fairc  droit  et  loi  ii  chacun 
du  nom  de  lui^  et  de  fUire  raonnoie  d'or  et  dWgent  aiissi  au  nom  tits 
iui;  et  comiTiandoit  par  ses  lettres  k  toii^  lea  princes  de  son  empire  et 
I  toU5  autrca  h  Iui  sujets  qii'ils  obeissent  ii  son  vicaire  comme  a  Ini 
ne  et  fissent  fiSaut^  et  honimage  comme  au  Yicaire  de  rEmpire/' 
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field,  winter  would  have  arrived  to  stay  their  opcr. 
ations.  They  now,  however,  gave  promise  uf  greater 
activity,  hinding  themselves  by  oath  to  be  coin- 
pletely  ready  within  three  weeks  after  St,  John's  day 
of  the  following  year  ♦  j  and  Edward,  foreseeing  that 
his  absence  oiiglit  again  deprive  the  confederates  of 
that  energy  which  his  presence  alone  had  inspired, 
resolved  to  pass  the  winter  on  the  Continent,  The 
large  body  of  troops  which  he  had  brought  with  him 
from  England  became  unnecessary  in  his  present 
situation,  while  their  want  was  much  felt  on  the 
Scottish  frontier,  where  insecure  truces,  granted  and 
broken  every  day,  were  the  only  safeguards  to  ti'an- 
quillity.  Determined  not  to  quit  the  spot,  he  desired 
his  Queen,  Philippa,  to  join  him  at  Antwerp ;  but, 
after  the  conference  at  Herck,  he  sent  over  the  greater 
part  of  his  forces  to  guard  the  northern  marches  H 
during  the  winter :  for  though  no  reguhir  campaigns  ■ 
were  undertaken  at  that  season,  yet  the  French  were 
endeavouiing  to  effect  a  diversion  from  their  own 
country  by  strenuously  aiding  the  Scots  in  their 
efforts  against  the  English, 

Philippa,  obeying  at  once  her  husband*s  mandatet, 
arrived  t  at  Antwerp  in  the  autumn,  accompanied  by 
a  splendid  train  ;  and  the  winter  passed  over,  on  the 
part  of  Edward,  in  various  endeavom^s  to  extend  ^j 

•  Froissart,  chjip.  btx^-i,  f  Walsingham,  HiM.,  p«  132»  ^^ 

I  Ft  is  not  ualikely  that  Edward  foresaw,  long  before,  the  course 
that  events  would  take,  for  Philippa,  who  arrived  in  Antwerp  some  time 
in  October,  was  probably  Munmoncd  to  join  her  husband  prior  to  the  ' 
pariiamt-nt  of  Herck,  and,  perhaps,  even  before  the  meeting  of  her  ha»- 
band  with  the  Enjperor.     She  was  at  thid  time  pregnant  of  Lionc 
Antwerp,  aAcrwards  Dakt  of  CUrence. 
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his  alliances,  and  to  increase  the  activity  and  zeal  of 
the  alh'es  he  possessed,  both  by  courting  their  affec- 
tions and  displaying  his  wealth.  To  meet  his  ex- 
penseSj  a  parliament,  held  at  Northampton  by  the 

I  young  Prince  his  son*,  granted  fresh  supplies  to  a 
large  amount ;  and  donations  fi'oni  the  clergy,  as  well 
as  tithes  of  their  revenues  for  two  years,  added  con- 
siderably to  the  sums  already  at  his  disposal, 
I     In   the   meanwhile,   the  double-dealing  Duke  of 
Brabant  found  that  the  prolonged  stay  of  the  King  of 
KEngland  might  prove  destructive  to  the  course  of  po- 
HUey  he  was  pursuing  towards  France*     Nevertheless, 
■^nov^ing  well  the  force  of  reiteration,  against  which  the 
Hbower  of  demonstration  itself  is  not  always  available 
^p^n  the  human  mind,  he  despatched  one  of  his  most 
attached  friends,  Louis  Lord  of  Cranehen,  to  repeat 
■io  Philip  of  Valois  the  same  false  assurances  of  good 
faith  and    friendship    with  which  he    had   hitherto 
^deceived  him.     His  protestations  were  not  only  suc- 
Bcessful  with  the  King  of  France,  but  the  consum- 
mate art  of  the  Duke  was  sufficient  to  deceive  even 
his  own  ambassador,  notwithstanding  all  that  passed 
before   him    previous   to   his    departure    for   Paris. 
Cranehen  remained  at  the  court  to  which  he  was 
sent,  fully  persuaded  that  his    lord  was  sincere  in 
maintaining  neutrality  between  the  French  and  En- 
glish monarchs :  for  eveiy  new  and  suspicious  cir- 
cumstance, wliich  betrayed  his  master's  real  intentions 
Ho  the  court  of  Frnnce,  he  was  furnished  by  that  wily 


•  Jul)',  1339.     Barnes,  p.  125- 
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prince  witli  some  specious  excuse  ;  andj  deceived 
himself  as  well  as  deceiving  others,  he  continued 
to  the  last  maintaining  strongly  and  successfully  the 
purity  of  the  Duke*s  intentions.  At  length,  how- 
ever, the  mask  was  thrown  off":  the  Duke  of  Brabant 
appealed  in  arms  as  a  partisan  of  the  King  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  Cianehen,  struck  with  shame,  astonish- 
ment, and  despair,  at  having  been  made  the  tool  of 
such  base  duplicity,  fell  sick  and  died  at  the  court  of 
France,  proving  by  his  grief  and  death  the  honesty  of 
his  own  belief.* 

Though  deceived  in  regard  to  the  Duke  of  Bra- 
bant, Philip  of  Valois  was  not  at  all  ignorant  of  the 
designs  or  measures  of  the  King  of  England  ;  and, 
whUe  he  laboured  to  compel  his  enemy's  return  to  his 
island-dwelling  by  fomenting  the  hostilities  on  the 
Scottish  frontier,  and  suffered  the  Pope  to  make  a 
thousand  ineffectual  efforts  to  turn  Edward  from  his 
purpose  in  a  more  pacific  manner,  he  neglected  no 
exertion  in  order  to  repel  force  by  force,  and  retaliate 
war  for  war,  though,  as  it  proved,  the  defensive  pre- 
parations of  his  menaced  frontier  were  most  unwnsely 
forgotten  in  vague  schemes  of  offence* 

With  this  view,  while  the  chivalryof  his  own  realm 
were  held  ready  to  take  the  field  at  a  moment's  no- 
tice, he  received  into  his  pay  various  large  arma- 
ments, equipped  in  the  ports  of  the  maritime  states 
of  Italy  :  Spain  also  contributed  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  naval  adventurers  ;  and,  besides  these,  Philip 
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[icreased  his  fleet  by  squadrons   fitted  out  by  his 
lis  on  the  sea  coasts  of  Noimandy,  Britaiiy,  and 
irdy.     Far  more  zealously  than  any  of  his  other 
iibjects,  the  Noriiitms  entered  into  the  interest  of  the 
French  monarch  ;  and,  with  an  absurd  and  ignorant 
vanity,  the  inhabitants  of  that  duchy  voluntarily  pro- 
5sed  to  undertake  the  conquest  of  EngkuuL* 
Philip  of  Valois  was  neither  so  weak,  nor  so  ill- 
mformed,   as  to  think  that  4C)U0  Norman  men-at- 
arms,  and  20,0<30  archers,  could  subdue  a  land  which 
was  changed  in  evei*y  respect  since  the  fall  of  Harold  ; 
but  he,  nevertheless,  eagerly  accepted  the  offer  of  his 
^jubjects,  believing  that  even  the  rumour  of  such  a 
Bjransaction,  and  far  more  the  attempt  of  such  an  en- 
^■erprise,  might  divert  the  English  forces  from  his 
^Borthem  frontier. 

B    Not  relying  entirely  upon  this  probability,  however, 

he  took  care  to  draw  some  more  ceitain  benefit  from 

le  ready  zeal  of  the  Nonnans,  and  inserted  in  the 

[^venant  established  between  him  and  them,  that,  in 

of  France  being  invaded,  the  24,000  volunteers 

prepared  against  England  should  serve  in  his  army 

to  repel  the  invaders.     Upon  this  condition  he  will- 

hHQgly  suffered  the  Normans  to  divide  as  they  liked, 

^^pon  paper,  the  island  they  proposed  to  conquer,  and 

to  provide  for  all  sorts  of  contingencies,  which  were 

.     ^never  to  occur, 

^b   As  the  spring  of  1339  opened  upon  the  world,  the 
^preparations  for  a  general  war  were  conipleted  on 


k 


•  Du  Taiet,  Recueil  des  Trait^s,  pp,2l6.  232. 
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both  sides.     Before  tlie  day  appointed  for  the  mee^" 
ing  of  the  allies,   Edward  had    recalled  his  f 
from    England,    and    bad   conchided    treaties    with   ^ 
several  other  German  princes.     The  very  extent  of  H 
the  armaments  on  each  part  rendered  an  amicable 
adjustment  of  their  dispute  improbable  ;  hut  nego-    h 
tiations  for  peace  were    still   carried    on,  and  con- 
ferences were  held,  both  at  Compi^gne  and  Arras, 
between  the  prelates  of  Canterbury,  Durham,  and       i 
Lincoln,    in  behalf  of  Edward  and  the  bishops  of  ■ 
Rouen,  Langres,  and  Beauvais,  as  the  representatives 
of  Philip  of  Valois.*  H 

Nothing,  however,  ensued  to  stay  the  approaching  ^^ 
war ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  each 
monarch  consented  to  these  transactions  more  with  a 
view  of  screening  himself  from  reproach,  than  from 
either  the  desire  or  expectation  of  peace,  A  fair  re- 
putation is  not  to  be  despised  even  by  states  ;  though 
states,  in  general,  as  bodies  of  men,  possess  a  mass  of 
accumulated  selfishness  far  greater  than  that  of  any 
single  person,  without  the  better  qualities  and  more 
generous  feelings  which  more  or  less  influence  every 
individuaL  But  at  that  time  the  responsibility  at- 
tached to  all  national  movements  rested  chiefly  with 
the  king ;  and  the  war  was  decidedly  far  more 
between  Philip  of  Valois  and  Edward  IIL  than 
between  France  and  England,  Edward  felt,  there- 
fore, that  he  must  leave  no  means  unemployed  to 
justify  the  steps  he  was  taking,  and  neglect  no  pacific 
show  which  might  conceal  his  desire  for  war.     He 
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listened  to  every  overture  of  peace,  and  negotiated 
as  often  as  it  was  proposed  ;  and,  when  all  the  confer- 
ences had  terminated,  he  did  not  think  it  unnecessary 
to  address  an  exculpatory  epistle  to  the  Pope,  setting 
forth  the  rights  he  claimed,  and  the  grounds  on 
which  he  claimed  them. 

The  letter  is  long  and  elaborate,  filled  with  false 
and  subtle  reasoning,  and  displaying  a  great  deal  of 
that  almost  blasphemous  familiarity  with  sacred 
things  which  was  in  that  day  looked  upon  as  pious. 
The  Pope  replied  in  the  same  style,  but,  certainly, 
more  as  a  partisan  of  the  French  king,  than  as  a 
mediator  between  him  and  his  enemy  ;  and  Edward, 
summoning  his  forces  to  the  field,  proceeded  to  carry 
his  long-projected  schemes  into  execution. 
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CHAP.   VI. 


DKLAVS     OP    EDWARD*S     OERMAN    ALLIES. — ^  FORMAL    PECLARATIOIf 

OP  \\\K. — ATTACK  OF  MQRTAGNK. —  CAPTURE  OF  THUN  l'kVKQUE. 

—  THE  KING  OP  ENGLAND  BEGINS  1118  AIARCH  ALONE,  —  CONFeil9 
WITH  THE  UlTKE  OF  BRABANT  AT  BRUSSELS.  — 19  JOINED  BT  A 
PART  OF  lUS  ALLIES. —  UNDERTAKES  THE  SIEGE  OF  CAMBRAT. 
*^TIIE      OUKE     OF      BRABANT     JOINS     THE     ALLIES. —  SIEGE     OP 

CAMBRAT.^ — Philip's  preparations, — His  fleets  ravage  the 

ENGLISH  COAST.  —  HE  COLLBCTS   AN  ARMV  TO    RELIEVE  CAM  BRAY. 

—  EDWARD     MARCHES     TO     MEET    HtM.  —  PASSES     THE     SCMELO. 

—  THE  LINE  OP  MARCH. —  PREPARATtONS  FOR  A  BATTLE, — 
PHlLiP^S  REASONS  FOR  AVOIDING  A  GENERAL  ENGAGEMENT. — 
THE   TWO   ARMIES   SEPARATE. 


Before  St,  John's  day,  Edward  had  asserabled  the 
whole  of  his  own  forces  at  the  small  town  of  Vil- 
vorde,  between  Brussels  and  Mechlin,  and  for  some 
time  he  waited  there  impatiently  the  coming  of  his 
allies.  But  new  delays  took  place.  The  Duke  of 
Brabant  showed  no  sign  of  readiness  ;  and,  though 
the  other  leaders  were  prepared,  they  would  not  take 
any  decided  step  till  that  prince  led  the  way.  Thus 
passed  the  time  till  the  beginning  of  September} 
when,  losing  patience,  Edward,  whose  expenses  for 
the  maintenance  of  lOOO  men-at-arms  and  10,000 
archers  had  already  been  considerable,  issued  liis 
peremptory  summons  for  the  barons  to  meet  hira  at 
Mechlin  ere  the  expiration  of  a  fortnight,  and  marched 
in  person  to  that  city.  On  the  day  appointed  the 
leaders  presented  themselves,  but  they  were  withonf 
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troops ;  and  though  it  would  have  appeared  that  the 
time  for  all  discussion  was  at  an  end,  and  that  ac- 
tion was  alone  suited  to  the  momentj  yet  long  and 
wordy  disputes  were  again  entered  into,  in  regard  to 
HjSie  measures  to  be  pursued  and  the  conduct  of  the 
proposed   expedition.     At  length   Edward  induced 
Hlhem  to  take,  at  least,  one  irrevocable    step  ;  and, 
^Brhile  they  promised  once  more  to  meet  him  in  arms 
^Brithin  fifteen  days,  each   despatched  to  Paris  a  de- 
^^laration  of  war  against  the  French  king.     From  the 
number  of  these,   however,  must  be   excepted  the 
Hpuke  of  Brabant,  who  appeared  still  determined  to 
^^lemporise  till  such  time  as  ttie  allied  army  should  by 
its  advance  cover  his  frontier  from  the  French.    The 
letters  of  defiance  from  all  the  rest  were,  of  course, 
entrusted  to  messengers,   whose   functions   secured 
them  immunity  in  their  dangerous  errand.     For  this 
■purpose  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  and  the  Windsor  herald, 
^Mien  the  principal  English  officer  of  amis,  were  se- 
^Kcted ;  and,  having  reached  the  French  court,  the 
^pBishop  delivered  the  warlike  epistles  with  which  he 
was  charged,  and  the  herakl,  according  to  established 
form,  solemnly  defied  Phihp  of  Valois  in  the  name  of 
the  King  of  England  and  his  allies.    The  hostile  mes- 
sengei-s  were  received  and  dismissed  with  courtesy  by 

rthe  French  monarch  ;  and,  with  scrupulous  care,  Ed- 
Itard  and  his  partisans  abstained  from  any  act  of  hos- 
tility, till  they  were  certain  that  their  adversary  had 
received  their  defiance. 

No  sooner   was   that    fact    ascertained,   than  the 
rar  began  with    one   of  those   chivalrous   exploits 
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which  gave  a  strange  adventurous  charm  to  the  Hos- 
tilities of  those  clays.  Before  the  week  was  at  aii 
end  wliich  saw  the  declaration  of  war  delivered  in 
Paris,  Sir  Walter  de  Mauny  chose  forty  lances  from 
amongst  his  best  companions,  and,  praj-ing  them  to 
accompany  him  upon  an  adventure,  set  out  from 
Brabant.  Such  was  the  wild  and  enterprising  spirit 
of  tlie  time,  that  the  greater  part  of  those  who  fol- 
lowed him  were  ignorant  whither  he  intended  to 
lead  them,  and  what  was  the  purpose  of  his  move- 
ments. At  length,  in  the  wood  of  Blaton,  on  the 
very  frontier  of  France^  Mauny  informed  his  friends 
that,  in  accordance  with  a  vow  which  he  had  made  in 
England  in  the  presence  of  knights  and  ladies,  to  be 
the  first  to  take  some  town  or  castle  in  France  and  to 
do  some  deed  of  arms  in  the  war,  he  had  conducted 
them  thither  for  the  purpose  of  endeavouring  to  sur- 
prise the  small  city  of  Mortagne,  almost  under  the 
walls  of  Tournay,  This  news  was  communicated  while 
the  party  halted  in  the  wood  ;  but  such  a  proposal 
instantly  gave  new  spirit  to  the  knights,  and,  again 
mounting  their  horses,  they  paused  not  till  they  came 
within  sight  of  Mortagne,  which  was  descried  a  little 
before  sunrise  the  next  morning.  Advancing  as 
quietly  as  possible,  they  reached  the  gate  unper- 
ceived;  and,  to  their  surprise,  found  the  wicket  open. 
Dismounting  first  himself,  Sir  Walter  de  Mauny  en- 
tered the  gate  ;  and,  finding  the  street  clear,  he  left 
some  of  his  companions  to  secure  his  retreat,  while 
with  the  rest  he  rode  on  towards  the  large  tower 
which  served  as  a  citadel  to  the  place,  hoping  to  find 
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as  negligently  guarded  as  the  city.  In  this  expect- 
ion,  however,  he  was  deceived.  The  gate  was 
rmly  closed  j  and,  the  approach  of  enemies  being 
astantly  perceived  by  the  warder,  the  garrison  was 
soon  roused  by  the  sound  of  his  horn,  and  the  shout 
af  "TrahisI  trahis!**  by  which  he  announced  the 

(resence  of  a  foe. 
AVith  but  forty  lances  De  Manny  could  not  hope 
D  force  the  tower  to  surrender ;  and  the  inhabit- 
nts  of  Mortagne,  as  well  as  the  garrison,  being  by 
his  time  alarmed,  he  applied  himself  to  make  good 
his  retreat  before  he  was  overwhelmed  by  numbers. 

K'o  leave  indelible  traces  of  his  attempt,  however,  as 
ell  as  to  occupy  those  who  might  have  impeded  him 
i  his  progress  through  the  narrow  streets,  he  set  fire 
to  the  houses  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  tow^er ;  and, 
under  cover  of  the  conflagration,  drew  his  men  off 
Hpith  ease  and  safety. 

^^  He  then  directed  his  march  across  the  countiy  ; 
^and,  proceeding  with  a  degree  of  rapidity  scarcely 
^^mceivable,  when  we  remember  the  weight  of  armour 
in  those  days,  he  approached  Cambray  ;  and  turning 
towards  the  strong  castle  of  Thun  FEv^que,  made 
himself  master  of  it  by  surprise,  before  those  placed 
to  defend  it  even  knew  that  an  enemy  was  near. 
Having  secured  his  couquest,  by  leaving  a  sufficient 

Karrison  to  maintain  the  fortress  for  the  time,  and 
laced  it  under  the  command  of  his  brother.  Sir  Giles 
e  Manny,  who  had  accompanied  him,  Walter  re- 
tumed  with  all  speed  to  the  Khig  of  England,  whom 
j_he  found  still  at  Mechlin,  waiting  the  arrival  of  his 
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tardy  allies.     Under  such  circumstances  the  news 

brought  was  matter  of  uo  small  rejoicing  ;  for,  in- 
dependent of  the  advantage  derived  from  the  first  stroke 
of  the  war  being  successful  —  a  point  of  consider- 
able importance  in  all  ages — high  deeds  of  chivalry, 
done  in  favour  of  the  one  side  or  the  other,  had,  in 
those  days,  a  separate  and  intrinsic  value,  which  we 
can  hardly  estimate  fully  in  the  present  times. 

About  the  same  period  a  similar  incursion  was  made 
into  the  territory  of  Li^ge  by  the  Earl  of  Salisbury} 
but  that  nobleman  contented  himself  with  spoiling  the 
country,  and  gathering  what  tidings  he  could  of  the 
French  preparations  for  defence*  These,  indeed, 
had  been  hitherto  so  greatly  neglected  on  the  fron- 
tier likely  to  be  attacked,  that,  by  the  report  of  his 
officers,  new  motives  were  added  to  those  which 
already  urged  Edward  to  avoid  all  further  delay. 

At  length,  then,  indignant  at  the  remissness  which 
had  already  wasted  so  much  valuable  time,  the  King 
of  Englantl  began  his  march  with  his  own  forces 
only,  declaring  loudly  that  he  would  not  turn  back 
till  he  had  pitched  his  tent  on  French  ground,  and 
unfurled  his  standard  to  the  winds  of  France,  and 
calHng  down  shame  npon  those  false  allies  who 
should  not  follow  him  to  the  field.  At  Brussels,  as 
he  marched  on,  he  conferred  with  the  Duke  of  Bra- 
bant, and  extorted  from  him  an  oath  that  he  would 
join  him  as  soon  as  his  forces  sat  down  before  Cam* 
bray,  which  Edward  had  by  this  time  determined  on 
besieging.  At  Brussels,  also,  the  English  monarch 
had,  at  length,  the  satisfaction  of  being  joined  by 
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the  greater  part  of  his  Gennaii  allies,  to  the  amount 
of  20,CHX>  men-at-arms  *  ;  and  with  these  he  marched 
on  by  Nivelle  and  Mens  to  Valenciennes,  where  he 
was  splendidly  entertained  by  the  yoimg  Count  of 
Hainault»  his  brother-in-law,  who  was  straining  every 
nerve  to  render  his  co-operation  both  energetic  and 
serviceable. 

From  Valenciennes,  Edward  once  more  set  out  on 
the  20th  of  September  t ;  and  it  now  appeared  that 
nothing  but  the  movement  of  any  one  had  been 
wanting  to  excite  the  other  confederates  to  activity. 
Fresh  reinforcements  continued  to  arrive  from  every 
side,  as  the  English  mouareh  marched  on  ;  and  at 
length  he  sat  down  before  Cambray,  with  forces 
fully  sufficient  to  render  his  enterprise  hopeful. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  investment  of  the 
city,  the  Count  of  Hainault,  and  his  more  famous 
uncle,  John  Lord  of  Beaumontj  joined  the  besiegers 
with  large  forces ;  and  on  tlie  sixth  day  of  the  siege 
the  Duke  of  Brabant  also  appeared,  followed  by  900 
knights  t  and  a  large  body  of  inferior  soldiers. 
With  his  usual  selfish  prudence,  that  prince  encamped 


•  This  reinforcement  was  led  hy  the  Duke  of  GueldlreSj  the  Marquis 
of  JuJJers,  the  Marquis  of  Brand enliiirg,  the  Miirquis  of  Misnia  and 
Osterland,  the  Count  of  Bcrghen,  the  Count  of  Saliiis,  the  Lord  of 
Fauqueniont,  and  sevenil  others  of  less  note, 

f  Robert  de  Avesbury. 

X  I  huve  here  usetl  the  term  kntfrlit,  because  I  can  put  no  other 
interpret atioti  upon  the  words  of  Froissart,  who  makes  a  strong  dis- 
tinctiuri  in  thb  place  between  lances,  as  he  calls  theiu,  and  other  men- 
ot-oruiii.  His  expression  is: — "Vint  le  Due  dc  Brabant  en  Tost, 
moult  ttoHTnient  et  en  gnind  arroy,  et  avoit  bicn  ncuf  cent  lanccftj  fians 
ie»  autre*  anuurea  de  fer,  doni  il  y  avoit  grand  foiaon.*' 
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his  men  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  allied  forces,  tal 
care,  however,  tor  his  own  security,  to  throw  a  bridge 
across  the  Seheld,  which  river  separated  him  from  the 
main  army.*  At  the  same  time  he  sent  his  deHance 
to  the  King  of  France ;  and,  all  parties  being  now 
fairly  engaged  in  hostiHties,  Edward  had  a  right  to 
hope  that  his  title  to  the  crown  of  France  would  be 
decided  by  the  fortune  of  his  arms. 

The  siege  of  Cambray,  however,  gave  no  very 
ceitain  promise  of  success ;  for,  though  Philip  had 
most  unaccountably  neglected,  during  the  whole  of 
the  preceding  year,  to  provide  for  the  general  de- 
fence of  the  very  frontier  so  long  threatened  with 
attack  ;  yet,  as  soon  as  he  had  received  the  defiance 
of  the  King  of  England,  he  despatched  a  reinforce* 
ment  of  200  lances  to  Canibray,  under  Stephen  de 
la  Baume  t,  grand  master  of  the  crossbow-men  of 
France,  who  immediately  took  the  command  of  the 
garrison,  and  defended  the  city  with  the  most  de- 
termined courage,  t 

*  As  far  as  it  ia  possible  to  judge,  Edward,  be^mng  hit  march 
frora  Valenciennes,  had  followed  the  Scheld  from  that  city,  and  had 
attacJted  Canibray  from  the  right-liand  bank  ;  while  the  Duke  of  Btiif 
bant,  setting  out  from  Brusseb',  kept  on  the  left  side  of  the  river  after 
having  once  crossed  it.  Otlierwise  Edward  and  the  Duke  must  have 
changed  places  afterwards,  which  was  not  at  all  likely*  It  appears  from 
the  accompanying  map  that  the  village  of  Marcoing  extended  to  both 
iidea  of  the  Scheld, 

f  Froissnrt,  note  de  M«  Dacier. 

X  A  |>aper  preserved  in  Rymer,  tomai.  part  4.  p.  52,,  and  dated  from 
Marcoing  on  the  4th  October,  1339>  seems  to  show  that  the  French 
monarch  begun  a  negotiation  for  peace  through  the  mediation  of  the 
Duke  of  Bmbant,  even  while  the  siege  of  Cam  bray  was  going  on* 
Probably  the  p«r|>ose  of  Philip  was  merely  to  gain  time  for  fiirihcr 
prcparationj  or  to  deceive  hia  enemy ;  for  althoughi  by  the  [)utetii  men. 
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At  the  same  time,  Philip  strained  his  means  to 
le  utmost,  both  to  increase  the  forces  he  had  pre- 
pared for  the  repulse  of  the  invaders,  and  to  retaliate 
ipon   England   the   evils   which    Edward's   coming 
lad  inflicted  upon  France.     The  united  French  and 
renoese   Beets,    under   the    command   of    Hugues 
Juieret,  admiral  of  France,  Nicolas  Behuchet^  and 
igidio  Bocanegra  the   Genoese  admiral,  swept  the 
ilnglish  Channel,  made  various  descents  upon  the 
8t,  and  at  hist,  landing  at  Southampton  *,  plundered 
id  set  fire  to  the  to^vn,  committing  more  than  the 
}rdinary  excesses  attending  a  successful  assault.    The 
>wn  itself  had  made  no  resistance,  being  unfortified, 
id  its  inhabitants  at  church  when  the  descent  took 
place:  but  the  next  morning,  a  large  body  of  the 
French,  who  had  foolishly  remained  on   shore  too 
long  after  their  companions  had  embarked,  were  sur- 
^»>rised  by  Sir  John  Arundel  and  some  troops  which 
^Bbe  had  collected  in  haste,  and  were  put  to  death  almost 
^Bto  a  man.t 

^p.    News   of  the    continual    ravages   committed   on 

his  coasts  reached  the  King  of  England,  together 

^Kwith  the  tidings  that  a  general  rendezvous   of  the 

^■French  chivalry  had  been  appointed  at  Peronne,  for 

the  purpose  of  raising  the  siege  of  Cambray.  He  con- 


boned 


i,  Edward  perniiu  the  Duke  of  Brabant  to  bring  envoys  to  treat 
of  peace  witbin  three  or  four  leagues  of  tbe  camp,  yet  we  betw  notbiJig 
more  of  ihc  transaction. 
•  5th  October,  1339. 

f  Barnes,  p.  136.     The  French  obt^ed  a  number  of  other  suc- 
»e»,   which   are  rektetl  in   tbe  eloquent   work   upon  the  "  Naval 
iry  of  EnglaDd ''  lately  published  m  Lardner's  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia. 
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sequently  increased  all  his  efforts  to  hasten  the  cap- 
ture of  that  city  before  any  considerable  army  could 
be  brought  to  its  aid ;  and  his  various  allies  lost  no 
opportunity  of  signalising  both  their  courage  and 
their  zeal  in  his  cau«e.  The  young  Count  of 
Hainault,  amongst  others,  endeavoured  to  force  one 
of  the  gates  of  the  city,  called  the  gate  of  St.  Quentin ; 
while  his  uncle,  with  Walter  de  Mauny  and  the 
Lord  of  Fauqueniontt  attacked  another.  The  be- 
siegedj  however,  were  prepared  to  receive  their 
enemies  at  all  points,  and  offered  vigorous  and  suc- 
cessful resistance.  Before  the  gates  of  a  city  them- 
selves could  be  assailed,  it  was  necessary  to  win  the 
strong  palisades  by  which  they  were  usually  defended, 
and  in  fighting  for  these  barriers  some  of  the  most 
brilliant  exploits  of  chivalrous  warfare  generally  oc- 
curred. At  the  palisades  before  the  gate  of  St, 
Quentin,  the  Count  of  Hainault  and  his  companions 
fouglit  the  whole  day,  till  at  length  a  young  English 
squire,  who  afterwards  inniiortalised  the  name  of 
ChandoSj  leaped  over  the  barriers,  and  cast  himself  a 
lance's  length  amidst  the  crowd  that  defended  them. 
He  was  instantly  opposed  by  one  of  the  young  French 
aspirants  to  chivalry,  called  John  of  St.  Dizier,  and 
between  the  two  many  gallant  feats  of  arms  were 
performed  in  the  sight  of  both  armies.  In  the  mean 
time  the  Hainaulters,  following  up  their  comrade, 
won  the  palisade,  and  pressed  their  adversaries  to- 
wards  the  gate.  No  further  advantage,  however, 
was  to  be  obtained ;  and  the  Count  and  his  followers 
retired  as  night  approached,  tired  out  with  the  heat, 
and  the  length  of  their  exertions. 
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Cambray  was  still  as  far  from  its  fall  as  ever,  and 
lothing,  probably,  would  have  compelled  it  to  a  speedy 
irrender,  but  the  eniploymeiit  of  eaiinoii,  which, 
■bough  by  that  time  well  known  *,  do  not  appear  to 
bave  been  used  in  this  siege.  Neither  do  such 
lighty  engines!  seem  to  have  been  brought  to  batter 
ie  walls  of  the  city,  as  we  find  mentioned  on  other 
occasions*  Probably  the  difficulty  of  conveying  such 
'iimense  machines  from  Plngland  had  prevented 
Ddward  from  attempting  in  this  siege  to  make  use 
»f  any  of  those  which  had  been  employed  both  by 
kimself  and  his  ancestors  in  the  Scottish  wars ;  and 
was,  of  course,  unlikely,  that  the  petty  princes  with 
rhom  he  had  allied  himself  should  be  provided  with 
iplements  which  are    represented  as   of  immense 


*  Gunpowder  haJ  now  been   tnvenCetl  some  time;  Hnd   Bftrbomr, 
1  his  Bruce,  declares  that  Edward  111.  employed  cannon  against  the 
cots  in  1327.     Of  this  fact,  however,  as  t hut  authxjr  was  not  an  eye- 
ritness^  I  have  some  doubt  j  no  public  record  of  the  circumstance 
listing  thiit  I  can  discover.    But  Ducange  (Giossary,  voce  Bombarda) 
hows,  that,  in  iri;i8,  cannon  bad  been  used  by  the  French  at  the  siege 
IJf  Ptiy  Odlbume.      We  find,  also,  thut  the  Scots  cm[iloyed  cannon  at 
be  siege  of  Stirling  m  1339 ;  and  in  the  I^arl lament  held  by  Edward  at 
resttninster,  a.  d.  1340,  we  find  mention  made  of  tliirty-two  ton«  of 
owdcr,  which  was  to  have  been  furnished  by  one  Thomas  Brook halh 
t  The  various  engines  used  in  battering  tlic  walln  of  castles  and 
sities  were  too  rmmerous  to  be  citetl   here.     The  mangonel,  the  cata- 
pult, and  the  mru'tiitct,  however,  were  the  pnncipjil;  and  the  extraordi- 
fiary  force  with  which  they  actetJ  may  be  conceived  from  the  facts,  that 
ny  of  them  threw  stone  baUs  of  three  hundred   pounds   weight 
ir&lter  Hemingford,  Ed.  L) ;  and   that  some  of  these  balh   were 
Down  to  penetrate  through  the  two  outward  walls  of  Stirling  Castle, 
[Matthew  West^  lib,  ii*  p.  448.)     In  re^^ard  to  the  weight  and  hulk  of 
|jiej>e  engines,  we  fijul  from  Ryuier,  that,  in  134*2,  when  Edward  had 
ried  them  to  the  seaside  for  the  invasion  of  France,  he  founti,  on 
Dining  his  fleet,  that  he  must  either  leave  behind  hiu^  his  aniiy  or 
» military  engines;  and^  of  course,  eho«e  to  send  back  the  latter, 
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value.  Tlie  means  of  blockade  and  of  frequent  assaults 
seem  to  liave  been  those  alone  employed  by  the  be- 
siegers, though  the  garrison  were  plentifully  furnished 
with  every  sort  of  machine  then  used  in  the  defence 
of  fortified  places,  and  consequently  possessed  ad- 
vantages which  rendered  the  speedy  capture  of  the 
town  improbable.  By  the  care  of  the  bishop^  also, 
Cambray  had  been  abundantly  supplied  with  pro- 
visions ;  while  the  besieging  army,  with  the  usual 
improvidence  of  feudal  hosts,  had  furnished  itself 
scantily  with  the  necessary  stores,  and  had  left  no 
measure  unemployed  to  ravage  and  desolate  the 
country  round  about.  At  the  same  time,  day  after 
day  brought  fresh  tidings  of  immense  prepar- 
ations made  by  the  King  of  France  ;  and  it  now 
became  necessary  to  consider  whether  policy  de- 
manded that  the  King  of  England  should  march  for- 
ward to  meet  his  adversary  before  the  whole  levies 
of  the  hostile  army  were  complete,  or  still  continue 
before  a  town  which  promised  a  long,  if  not  a  suc- 
cessful, resistance,^ 

This  question  was  accordingly  discussed  in  the 
King's  council ;  and  Edward  seems  to  have  been  in- 
fluenced chiefly  by  the  advice  of  Robert  of  Artois, 


4 


*  It  is  an  extraordinary  fact,  that  Etiward  himsctf,  in  the  letter 
wherein  he  gives  an  account  of  this  campaign,  never  ttlliides  in  any  shape 
to  the  siege  of  Camhray.  Indeed,  trom  thitt  extraordinary  silciice,  I 
might  have  been  inclined  to  doubt  the  fact  of  lU  ever  having  taken 
place,  had  not  every  other  authority  unatiiniously  utated  the  fact. 
McT^eray  declares,  that  John  Duke  of  Xormandy,  Philip*s  9on«  had  at- 
ftumed  the  command  of  the  gumson  of  Cambray ;  but  I  find  do  cuq* 
lirniQtion  of  the  aM^tioQ. 
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in  his  deteniiinatioii  to  raise  the  siege,  and  march 
forward  to  meet  the  King  of  Fnmce  in  the  field.  It 
must  be  noticed  particularly  here,  however,  that 
Cambray,  though  now  doing  homage  to  the  French 
crown,  and  adhering  strongly  to  the  party  of  Philip, 
was  originally  a  feof  of  the  German  empire,  and  was, 
in  consequence,  regarded  by  no  party  as  absolutely 
a  part  of  France,  although  the  monarch  of  that 
country  actually  held  it  under  very  specious  claims. 
These  facts  greatly  affected  the  English  king  in  two 
ways.  In  the  first  place,  he  had  declared  that  he 
would  enter  the  French  territory  in  arms  in  pur- 
suit of  his  right,  which  as  yet  he  had  not  done, 
though  such  a  declaration,  once  made,  was  in  those 
days,  and  to  a  man  of  Edward*s  character,  the 
strongest  inducement  to  exertion,  and  even  to  temerity, 
in  the  fulfilment  of  his  boast.  On  the  other  hand, 
several  of  his  allies — especially  the  Count  of  Hain- 
ault  * — holding  a  great  part  of  their  lands  in  feof  from 
the  crown  of  F^rance,  were  willing  to  aid  Edward 
with  all  their  |>oiver  so  long  as  his  warfore  was  waged 
without  the  absolute  boundaries  of  the  neighbouring 
kingdom  ^  but  were  obliged  by  every  principle  of 
feudal  law  to  withdraw  from  his  army  as  soon  as  he 
took  one  step  in  arms  beyond  the  French  frontier. 

The  many  considerations,  however,  which  urged 
the  young  King  of  England  to  give  battle  to  the 
French  monarch,  outweighed  the  probable  loss  of  part 
of  his  forces;  and  on  the  10th  of  Octuber,  1339,  he 
raised  the  siege  of  Cambray,  and  advanced  into  the 

•   FroisMirt. 
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territories  of  his  adversary ;  following,  as  he  did  so, 
the  cruel  custom  of  the  times,  by  ravaging  and  de- 
solating the  country  through  which  he  passed,  to  the 
distance  of  six  or  seven  miles  on  each  side  of  his  line 
of  march.*  Leaving  the  little  village  of  Marco ing,  at 
which  his  head-quarters  seem  to  have  been  fixed  since 
tlie  *25th  of  September,  tlie  King  of  England  directed 
his  course  towards  the  abliey  of  Mount  St,  Martin, 
situated  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Scheld,  and  near 
that  place  began  the  passage  of  the  stream  unop- 
posed^t  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  what  were 
the  exact  boundaries  of  the  Cambresis  in  those  days ; 
but  it  is  evident  that  the  Scheld,  in  this  spot, 
marked  the  frontier  line  of  the  French  kingdom^  for 
on  the  banks  of  that  river  the  young  Count  of  Hainault 
withdrew  his  troops  from  the  army  of  his  brother-in- 
law,  urging  his  duty  to  the  King  of  France,  and 
boldly  declaring  to  Edw^ard  that,  as  a  faithful  feu- 
datory, he  was  called  upon  to  aid  the  French  monarch, 
now  that  his  territories  were  actually  invaded.t 

So  powerful  was  the  respect  still  existing  for  feudal 
institutions,  that  the  King  of  England  offered  no 
opposition  to  this  determination,  but  parted  from  the 
Count  in  perfect  amity.  In  the  meanwhile  his 
marshals,  the  Earls  of  Northampton,  Gloucester,  and 
Suffolk,  superintended  the  passage  of  the  troops,  and 
at  length  the  monarch  himself  crossed  the  Scheld, 
and  for  the  first  time  set  his  foot  upon  French  ground 
as  an  enemy.  To  signalise  this  event,  he  confeiTed 
the  honour  of  knighthood    upon   a  young  Flemish 
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•  Robert  of  AveKbury,  p*  16. 


f  RntgKton,  coL  ^^74* 
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squire,  called  Henry  of  Flanders,  of  whose  previous 

history  little  is  positively  known  *  ;  and  ^^hortly  after, 

during  a  halt  of  two  days  at  the  abbey  of  St.  Martin, 

he  bestowed  on  Lawrence  Hastings,  a  descendant  of 

^ne  well  known  Auniory  de  Valence,  the  earldom  of 

^Vembroke.t     Various  other  acts  were  performed  to 

pei-petuate  the  memory  of  Edward's  first  inroad  into 

prance;  and,  during  liishaltat  St.  Martin*s1^,  several 

•  lie  has  been  confotimled  with  Guy  of  Fluiulers,  taken  at  the  battle 

Catlian J ;  but,  if  the  diftcrence  of  rjame  were  not  sufficient  to  show 

at  the  two  were  totally  tlistinct  persons,  the  very  fact  of  the  knvi|;ht- 

ooil  would  prove  thum  to  have  been  such.     Gny  of  Flanders  must 

ive  been  already  a  kntght  at  the  battle  of  Cadsand,  as  be  was  there 

nd  eoramanding  knights,  while  it  is  expressly  stated  that  Henry  was 

1  esquire  till  dubbeti  by  Edward  on  the  present  occasion. 

f  Selden's  Titles  of  Honour^  p.  644,    Fcedera,  torn,  ii.  part  iv.  p,  64. 

J  I  have  had  very  great  difficulty  in  traeincf  the  march  of  Edward  HI. 

orrtctly,  especially  as  I  found  that  mtiny  errors  had  been  connnitled 

I  regard  to  this  point  in  English  history.   The  account  of  Froissart  had 

en  doubtedi  and  the  names  of  many  towns  and  villages  which  he  men- 

Dfied  had  been  changed  by  his  editors  and  commentators,  who,  meet- 

:  with  no  such  places  now  in  existence,  had  funcied  the  manuscripts 

Toneous.     At  first  I  found  but  two  sources  of  certain  information  for 

he  rectification  of  former  nar^takes  and  for  my  own  guidance,  namely, 

he  state  papers  of  the  time,  and  a  letter  from  Edward  himself  to  his  son  ; 

ut  i  have  since  obtained  full  confirmation  of  the  opinion  1  then  formed, 

t  DUipt  of  a  very  early  date,  in  the  valuable  library  of  Hugh  Scott, 

t?j  of  Harden^  to  whose  courtesy  and  kindness  I  am  also  indebted 

kf  various  sources  of  infornuitionj  which  I  could  procure  no  where 

else     The  map  to  which  I  allude  points  out  the  positions  of  a  number 

of  hamlets,  abbe}  s,  and  mo ua*jt erics,  which  huve  loni;  ceased  to  exist,  and 

pafectly  reconciles  the  account  given  by  Froissart  with  the  letter  of 

Edwmrd  IlL  and  the  state  papers  in  Hymer*     The  exact  line  of  march 

pursued  by  the  English  monarch  h  thus  clearly  established.    On  the 

aOth  of  September  Edward  left  Vidcncieniics,  according  to   his  own 

1ft  I  cr,  which  again  states  that  he  reached  Marcoing  near  Cam  bray  on 

the  'iMh*     The  public  acts  preserved  in  Ryincr  also  show  that  he  was 

at  that  pUce  on  the  26th.     On  the  1 3th  of  October  other  papers  in  the 

J^cedcm  pro%*e  that  he  was  in  the  abbey  of  Mount  8t,  Martin,  on  the 

froiitiers  of  Pictu*dy,  confirming  the  account  of  Froissart,  who  says^ 

that  on  decamping  from  before  Canibray  he  passetl  the  Scheld,  aiid 

remained  two  days  at  the  abbey  of  that  name.     The  Duke  of  Brabant 
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detacliinents  from  the  royal  army  spread  themselves 
over  the  comitry,  and  endeavoured  to  gain  some  town 
or  castle  by  surprise,  as  the  first-fruits  of  the  inva- 
sion. 

at  the  same  time,  stitl  keeping  on  the  left  of  the  Scheld,  advanced  as 
far  as  the  abbey  of  Viiucellcs,  or  Vuuchelles.  On  the  I6th,  Edward 
states  in  his  letter  that  he  crossed  the  Oiae,  of  which  FroUsart  makes 
no  direct  mention.  He  virtually,  however, aays  tlie  same;  for  he  declares 
tliat,  after  advancing  towards  St»  Quentin,  and  iinding  it  (>repared  for 
defence,  Edward,  followed  by  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  turned  to  the  east, 
and,  taking  the  way  towards  TEschclle,  or  l*EsquielIe,  passed  a  whole 
day  at  the  abbey  of  Behouryj  to  reach  which,  I  find,  from  the  map  I 
liave  mentioned,  the  King  must  have  crossed  the  right  branch  of  the 
Oiee*  On  the  l&th,  Edward  received  notice  that  the  King  oi^  France 
would  give  him  battle,  and  the  next  five  days  were  spent  in  ravaging 
the  country,  and  waiting  the  attack  of  Phiiijj  near  Flamcngerie,  a  vil- 
lage  about  a  mile  and  three  quarters  from  La  Chapelle,  in  the  dircctioa 
of  Avesnes,  In  the  meanwhile,  Philip  advanced  from  Noyoii  as  far 
as  Buironfosse,  about  three  miles  to  the  south-west  of  La  Chapelle,  but, 
as  will  appear  hereafter,  wisely  avoided  a  battle  with  the  King  of 
England  and  his  allies. 

It  is  necessary  here  to  notice  some  of  the  great  mistakes  whidi  hate 
been  made  in  regard  to  this  march  by  authors  of  wcll-de«erved  re- 
putation. Iliipin,  taking  the  word  M^u^coing  for  March iennes,  has 
carried  Edward  neurly  forty  miles  too  far  to  the  north ;  and  M. 
Dacicr,  whose  hibours  on  Froisnart  are  invaluable,  genendly  speaking 
has,  in  this  instance,  erroneously  changed  the  name  Honnecourl,  or 
HonncncoLtrt  —  which  is  in  every  M8.  of  Froissart  that  I  have  been 
able  to  meet  wuth  —  to  Hainecourt,  a  place  then  within  the  territories 
of  the  Count  of  Hainault.  The  consequence  is,  that,  in  the  new  edition 
of  Froissart,  the  troops  of  Edward  arc  represented  as  attacking  a 
friendly  town,  nearly  thirty  miles  to  the  north  of  Cambruy,  while  he 
WHS  marching  to  the  south.  M,  Dacier  has  also  placed  the  alibey 
of  Vaucelles  on  the  right,  instead  of  the  left,  bank  of  llie  Scheld ; 
so  that  the  Duke  of  Brabant  appears,  by  his  version  of  Froissart,  to 
have  crossed  the  river  after  the  siege  of  Canibray,  which  was  not  the 
case.  Either  through  an  error  of  the  same  kind,  or  a  mistake  of  the 
ehroaicler  himself,  the  English  King  i»  said  by  Froisttart  to  have  ea- 
camped  for  some  rime  on  Mount  8l  Quentiti,  and  yet  to  have  been 
within  sight  of  all  that  passed  at  the  gates  of  the  town  of  that  name.  A 
similar  error  is  committed  in  regard  to  Edward's  march  upon  la  Flamen- 
geric,  to  reach  which  place  he  passed  rEchellc»  instead  of  tlie  reverse,  a» 
weiit)d  generally  state^h 
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lenry  of  Flanders  especially,  in  hopes  of  doing 
honour  to  his  new  rank  in  arms,  joined  himself  to  a 
number  of  other  knights,  eind  directed  his  course  to- 
wards Honnecourt,  a  small  but  strong  town,  in  which 
the  people  of  the  countiy  had  collected  all  their 
wealth  as  in  a  place  of  security.  It  is  not  at  all  im- 
probable that  the  proposed  expedition,  spoken  of  too 
generally  amongst  the  idlers  of  the  camp,  attracted 
many  more  adventurers  than  he  by  whom  it  was 
first  designed  either  expected  or  desired.  At  all 
events,  it  is  certain  that,  besides  Henry  of  Flanders 
himself,  and  several  other  young  men  of  promise, 
there  were  present  upon  this  occasion  the  celebrated 
John  of  Hainault,  the  adventurous  Lord  of  Fauque- 
mont,  and  at  least  500  other  knights. 

The  town,  however,  had  received  notice  of  an 
enemy's  proximity  by  an  attack  made  upon  it  during 
the  preceding  day  by  a  small  body  of  rovers  from  the 
English  camp  ;  and  the  abbot  of  the  monastery  of 
Honnecoiirt,  wisely  judging  that  a  stronger  force 
might  follow,  had  taken  \igorous  measures  to  put 
the  place  in  a  defensible  state.  He  was,  we  are 
told,  bold  and  valiant  as  a  man-at-arms,  and  it  is  not 
at  all  improbable  that,  before  assuming  the  frock,  he 
had  borne  the  shirt  of  mail.  At  all  events,  his  pre- 
parations argued  some  skill  in  war  ;  and,  causing  a 
strong  palisade  to  be  const  meted  in  haste  before  the 
principal  gate,  he  aimed  his  followers  and  the  people 
of  the  town  with  quicklime,  large  stones,  and  every 
80it  of  missile  which  might  drive  back  an  attacking 
enemy;  and,  phicing  a  innnber  of  persons  to  watch  the 
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approach  of  any  hostile  force,  he  himself  remained 
with  the  rest  of  the  burghers  to  defend  the  barriers  he 
had  constructed* 

The  expected  enemies  were  not  h>ng  in  appearing  ; 
and  coming  down  in  a  close  body,  they  advanced 
directly  to  the  palisade.  The  state  in  which  they 
now  saw  the  town  was  undoubtedly  very  different 
from  that  in  wliich  they  had  lioped  to  hnd  it ;  but 
still  their  numbers  gave  them  every  probability  of 
success,  and,  dismounting  from  their  horses,  they  in- 
stantly began  the  attack. 

The  courage  they  brought  to  the  assault  was  not 
greater  than  that  with  which  the  defence  was  con- 
ducted, With  the  gates  of  the  town  wide  open  be- 
hind themj  and  the  townsmen  on  the  battlements 
ready  to  shower  down  masses  of  stone,  trunks  of 
trees  and  pots  of  quicklime  on  the  assailants,  the 
abbot  and  his  soldiers  were  planted  along  their  pali- 
sadcj  the  stakes  of  which,  fully  half  a  foot  apart,  left 
space  for  blows  to  be  given  and  received. 

During  several  hours  this  barrier  was  attacked  and 
defended  with  the  most  determined  valour,  Henry  of 
Fhmders  and  the  abbot  rivalling  each  other  in  deeds 
of  prowess.  At  length  the  young  knight  made  a 
luuge  at  his  opponent  witli  his  lance*  through  one  of 

♦  No  word  has  suiFered  a  more  general  wrong  triuislation  than  ihe 
YfOTd  glaive,  which  is  used  by  Froi&sart  in  narniting  this  fact.  It  has 
inure  than  once  been  rendi-Ted  a  ntvotd ;  and  IrLiin  that  circumstance 
an  immense  number  of  errors  and  coniradictions  have  occJirred,  It  i* 
onl)'  necc&sary,  however,  to  read  Froissart  attentively,  to  see  that  it 
meant  a  lance,  though,  in  some  instances,  l»e  apphes  the  tcnn  to  a 
sort   of  weapon,  formed    partly   like   n  hinee,   but  slightly   difTcrfng 
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the  apertures,  and  the  abbot,  watching  his  moment, 

seized  the  weapon  of  his  adversary,  and  dragged  him 

so  strongly  to^vards  the  palisade  that  first  his  hand 

and   then   his  arm   up  to  the  shoulder  was  drawn 

through  the  bars.    The  knight,  as  a  point  of  honour, 

beld    firm  his    lance,    and  the    pugnacious   church- 

"^man  would  certainly  have  pulled  him  into  the  town, 

had  the  space  between  the  bars  been  large  enough  to 

I     admit  the  passage  of  his  body.     ^^  I  can  tell  you," 

I     says  the  quaint  Froissart,    "  that  the  said  Sir  Henry 

was  not  at  his  ease  while  the  abbot  held  him  j  for  he 

tas  strong  and  sturdy,  and  dragged  without  sparing," 
At  length,  the  young  kniglit  was  delivered  from 
le  gi*ipe  of  his  advertiary  by  the  aid  of  his  com- 
mions,  but  not  without  the  loss  of  the  lance,  which 
the  abbot  kept  as  an  honourable  trophy  of  military 
deeds,  and  which  the  monks  showed  with  veneration 
mg  after  their   superior's  death.     From  noon   till 


i 


m  it  in  the  form  of  the  iron  head.    In  the  combat  between  Albert 

©f  Cologne  and  the  Lord  of  PoteJles,  chap,  cxiii,,  we  find  it  used  as  a 

lance:  — 

"  Si  retourna  franchement  et  hmsa  son  gluive,  et  ferit  cheval  des 

"ons,  et  s'adJrcssa  sur  le  seigneur  de  Poielles,  et  Ic  chevalier  sur 

i,  tellemcnt  qi^il  le  ferit  sur  la  targe  im  si  grand  horion  que  le  glaive 

'ola  en  pieces ;  et  T  Alleinand  le  consuivit  pur  telle  luaniere  tic  son 

ve  roide  et  cnfunie  que  oncque  ne  hrisa  ni  plo)  a,  nmh  pcrya  la  targe, 

Tes  plates,  et  Phocqueton,  et  lui  entra  tiedaus  le  corps  et  le  poiguit  au 

ca'ur,  et  Fabattit  jus  de  dej>su9  son  cheval." 

At  the  assault  of  Mortsigne,  however,  he  descrihes  a  ghuve  of  a  dif- 

tcot  constnictiou,  sotnewhitt  similar  to  the  pikes  with  hooks  used  in 

the  Irish  rebellion.     With  this  the  Lord  of  Beuujeii,  on  the  walls,  con- 

ived  to  draw  a  great  nuniber  of  the  assaihinls  out  of  their  boats,  and 

'owned  them  in  the  river.     See  Froisaart,  chap,  cxxxv.     See  also 

aptcrs  xdx,  livJ.  xhii/hv.ii»;    but  especially  in  chap*  Ixxx,  of  the 

ond  book,  where  the  indentity  of  the  glaive  and  the  lance  b  placed 

'ond  doubt,  as  well  as  the  distinction  between  that  weapon  and  the 
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vespers  the  assault  continued ;  but  the  defenders 
yielded  not  a  step,  the  palisade  stood  firm^  the  loss 
of  the  assailants  was  becoming  severe  ;  and,  finding 
that  they  could  obtain  nothing  but  shame  and  hard 
blows,  they  gathered  up  their  dead  and  wounded  and 
withdrew ;  while  the  abbot  retired  to  his  monastery 
with  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  by  his  skill  and 
energy  he  had  saved  the  town. 

A  number  of  similar  expeditions  were  made  by  the 
various  commanders  who  had  joined  the  English 
monarch  ;  and  it  is  not  sui-prising  that,  in  almost  all 
instances,  these  enterprises  in  an  open  and  unpro- 
tected country  proved  successful.  An  immense  num. 
ber  of  small  to\^Tis  and  villages  were  burned  j  and  ruin, 
destruction,  fire  and  bloodshed,  marked  the  advance  of 
the  invading  force.  Those  places  in  which  he  lodged 
himself,  as  he  marched  on,  Edward  took  care  to 
secure  from  pillage ;  but  the  parties  detached  from 
his  army  on  every  side  appear  to  have  had  his 
express  commands  to  desolate  the  land  through 
which  they  passed.*  On  these  scenes  of  cruelty  and 
rapine  it  is  unnecessary  to  pause,  though,  in  one 
point  of  view,  the  facts  are  not  uninteresting,  as 
illustrative  of  the  barbarism  which  was  so  strangely 
and  intimately  mingled  with  tlie  chivalrous  courtesy 
and  scrupulous  honour  of  the  age.t 


•  8ce  hb  own  letter. 

t  Amongst  other  places  attacketl  by  troops  under  the  comiOMiHl 
of  tiie  Engli&h  juonarch  was  the  towD  oC  Guise,  and  the  forces  by  whiett 
it  wns  captured  were  those  of  John  of  HainHuU,  to  whose  son-in-ljifr 
Louis,  Count  of  Blois,  the  town  and  its  dependencies  bdongctL  The 
daughter  of  the  old  wurrior  was  in  the  Castle  of  Guise  at  the  tiine^  andp 
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The  march  of  the  royal  army  was  directed  io  the 
first  instance  towmds  St,  Quentin  ;  but,  after  having 
appeared  in  battle  array  before  that  town,  which 
was  found  prepared  for  defence,  Edward  turned 
to  the  east,  and  advanced  by  slow  marches,  ra- 
vaging the  country,  then  called  the  Thierasche, 
towards  La  Chapelle  and  Avesnes.  At  length  a 
scarcity  of  provisions  began  to  be  felt  in  the  allied 
army,  and  deliberations  were  held  as  to  whether  it 
would  not  be  necessary  to  retreat  upon  Hainault.  In 
fact,  Edward  seems  to  have  made  some  movements 
to  that  effect ;  but  the  new^s  which  now  quickly 
reached  him,  that  the  King  of  France  had  left 
P^ronnc  with  an  army  of  a  hundred  thousand  men, 
and  was  marching  in  search  of  him,  changed  his 
purpose.'  On  the  ensuing  Mondayi  the  18th  of  Oc- 
tober, letters  from  the  grand  master  of  the  cross-bow- 
men of  France  were  received  in  the  English  camp, 
announcing  to  Edward,  through  one  of  his  officers, 
that,  if  he  would  choose  an  open  field,  undefended 
by  wood,  water,  or  morass,  the  French  king  would 
give  him  battle  on  the  Thursday  folio wing^t 

Edward  still  moved  on,  however  ;  either  because  he 


terri^ed  &t  the  fire  which  she  saw  spreading  around  her>  she  sent  to 
teaionstrate  with  her  father,  begging  hiiu,  for  her  sake,  to  desist,  and 
ipare  at  least  the  tcrritoncs  of  his  own  ehil Jrcn.  The  thoraughgoing 
IMUtisiin,  however^  was  deaf  to  all  her  entreaties,  and  did  not  pause  in 
the  work  assigned  to  hinj  till  he  had  reduced  the  town  to  a  hetip  of 
tshea. 

•  Robert  of  AvCbbiiry,  p»  4f>. 

t  Epiat.  Edwurdi,  apud  Robert  of  A  ve&biiry. 
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was  aware  that  Philip  had  not  yet  passed  St.  Quen- 
tin,  or  because  he  could  not  look  upon  the  com* 
muiiication  he  had  received  as  otiicial  *  ;  but  on  the 
AVednesday  following  certain  intelligence  was  received 
that  the  French  monarch  had  arrived  at  Buironfosse, 
a  small  village  resting  on  the  great  fores't  of  Nouvion, 
between  L^Echelleand  La  Chapelle.t  In  the  mean- 
while the  Engllish  anny  had  reached  the  latter  of 
those  towns ;  and  Edward,  finding  himself  within  two 
leagues  of  his  adversary,  sent  a  herald  to  demand 
whether  Phihp  held  his  intention  of  giving  him 
battle.  Although  the  messenger  Wiis,  as  usual,  re- 
ceived with  great  honour  and  rewarded  with  mag- 
nificent presents,  and  though  the  prospect  of  speedily 
deciding  the  war  by  a  general  engagement  seemed 
to  spread  joy  through  the  whole  French  army,  yet 
Philip,  from  what  cause  does  not  appear,  did  not 
return  an  answer  in  his  owii  name.     The    King  of 


♦  Edward  hati  left  Stt'|)hcn  de  la  B«ume  in  Cambrtiy. 

■f  1  have  endcuvoured,  as  iar  as  possible,  to  reconcile  the  account 
given  by  Froissort  with  the  letter  of  Edward  hiiusclf,  as  preserved  by 
Robert  of  Aves bury.  Nor,  indeed,  is  there  any  very  great  discrepancy. 
Froissan  does  not,  it  is  true^  mentlou  the  letters  of  the  grand  master 
of  the  French  crossbow-men ;  and  Edward  abridges  the  whole  dcCaii 
as  much  as  possible.  T  have,  therefore,  taken  the  nniiute  particulars 
from  Froisaart,  correcting  a  few  errors  in  date  and  circnmstancc  from 
the  letter  of  the  monarch.  The  principal  i'-acta  contuined  In  thiii  letter 
do  not  admit  of  a  doubt,  cRpcciully  as  various  heralds  arc  expressly 
stated  to  have  t>ecn  the  bearers  of  the  different  messages;  and  any  one 
^ho  knowsi  aught  of  the  cuatoms  of  chivalrous  warfare  must  be  aware  that 
one  part  of  the  herald*B  duty,  which  wqh  strictly  performed  till  a  much 
later  qnx  h»  was  to  keep  an  ei:ACt  regit.ter  of  all  deed**  in  which  they 
took  any  part,  and  not  to  suffer  a  faUe  statement,  to  the  honour  of  one 
kiiigin  or  dihhonour  of  another,  to  go  forth  uncoutrttdicttd,  however 
high  the  rank  of  either  party.  Ilrndds  ui  thojie  days  were  bilte/ 
critics  upon  bulletins.  The  ClironicletJ  of  Monwtreletj  who  douf 
long  ailcr  this  periodi  ore  full  of  examples  of  Ihia  kind* 
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fBohemia,  however,  and  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  *  sent 

Iback  letters  under  their  hands  and  seals,  eon  finning 
the  appointment  made  by  the  Grand  Master  Stephen 

[de  la  Baume  ;  and  Edward  the  next  morning  drew  out 
from  La  Chapelle,  and  approached  La  Flamengerie, 
spot  undefended  by  any  natural  bulvvarksj  where 
the  two  armies  might  find  a  fair  field  of  combat,! 
His  forces,  expecting  every  moment  the  attack  of 
le  enemy,  now  took  up  their  position  in  three  large 

^divisions,  and  a  reserve,  having  the  baggage  placed 

[behind,  and  the  horses  in  a  little  wood  not  far 
distant,  which  was  guarded  and  fortified-  The  first 
body  was  led  by  the  Duke  of  Gueldres,  and  com- 
prised the  great  bulk  of  the  German  auxiliaries, 
and  the  free  companions,  who  on  such  occasions 
were  generally  destined  to  receive  the  onset.  Under 
his  command,  the  Duke  of  Gueldres  had  thus  8000 
men,  ranged  under  twenty-two  banners,  and  sixty 
knights*  pennons ;    while  the    second  division,   com* 

'  manded  by  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  offered  scantier 
numbers,  but  a  greater  array    of  chivalry,    display- 

[ing  twenty-fom*  banners  and  eighty  pennons,  with 
i  only  7000  combatants.:^ 

The  main  body  was  commanded  by  the  King  of 
'  England  in  person,  and  in  it  appeared  twenty-eight 
banners  and  ninety  pennons,  leading  on  6OOO  men 
at  arms  and  (iOOi)  archers.  Besides  these  three 
dlnsions,  the  reserve,  consisting  of  40(X)  menatanns 
and   2000   archers,    commanded    by  tlie    Earls   of 

•  Froia^wt,  chap.  xc.  f  Robert  of  Aveabury,  p.  46» 

X  Frobsarty  chap.  xcfi. 
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Warmclc  and  Pembroke,  the  Lords  of  Berkeley  and 
Milton,  was  stationed  on  one  of  the  wings,  to  render  j 
aid  wherever  it  might  appear  necessary. 

The  reserve   remained   upon   hoi-seback,    all    the! 
rest  of  the  men  at  arms  having  dismounted  ;  and  in] 
this  state  the    English   anny  continued  a  part   of 
the  Thursday  appointed,  and  on  the  Friday  agaiof] 
took   their  position   in   the   same   order.     On   the'! 
moniing  of  the  second  day,  Edward,  expecting  to^ 
be  speedily  attacked,  rode  through  the  ranks,  accom- 
panied only  by  Lord  Cobham,  Walter  de  Mauny^  and 
Robert  of  Artois,  encouraging  his  soldiers,  and  ex* 
hoiting  them  to  remember  that  his  honour  and  theil 
own  depended  upon  their  exertions  during  the  ap-^ 
proaching  strife*  •     As  a  farther  incentive  to  valour, 
he  made  several  new  knights,  amongst  whom  was  I 
the  same  John  Chandos  who  had  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  attack  of  Cambray, 

No  enemy,  however,    appeared  ;    and    the    only  I 
tidings  which  Edward  could  obtain  concerning  his] 
adversary's  movements^were  given  by  the  French  spies, 
who,    having   fallen  into  the   hands  of  the   allies^] 
assured  them  that  Philip  would  give  them  battle  the 
following  day.t 

A  number  of  circumstances  combined  to  deter  the 
French  monarch  from  risking  a  battle,  which  at  first, 
it  would  appear,  he  had  fiimly  determined  to  hazard. 
As  he  had  advanced,  it  is  true,  his  army  had  increased 
at  every  step  j  and  at  Buironfosse  he  had  been  joined 


•  Froiasart,  chap.  xdii. 
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the  young  Count  of  Hainault,  who  now  came  to 

lo  feudal    service  againist  those  vei^  invaders  with 

Fhora  he  had  continued  to  act  as  long  as  they  did  not 

ifringe  the  French  frontier.     Philip,  however,  un- 

llnsely  resented  the  aid  he  had  fonnerly  given  the 

iglish,  and  probably  trusted  but  little  either  to  his 

Fection  or  his  faith.*     It  is  not  improbable,  also, 

Ithat  many  others  in  his  host  laboured  under  the  same 

Uuspicion  from  other  causes  ;  and  that  the  King's  best 

friends,  knowing  his  right  to  the  crown  to  be  ques- 

toned,  foresaw  that  on  the  issue  of  a  battle  his  throne 

'itself  w^ould  depend. 

On  the  Friday,  however,  his  troops  were  marshalled 
for  the  attack  j  and  never  did  a  more  magnificent  array 
give  promise  of  an  easy  victory.t  Two  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  banners,   and  five  hundred  and   sixty 

I  pennons,  floated  along  the  French  lines  ;  and  under 
them  were  collected  four  kings,  sLx  dukes,  thirty- 
six  counts,  and  a  hundred  and  five  thousand  men. 
Philip  himself  is  represented  as  eager,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, to  lead  them  on  to  battle  ;  but,  a  council 
^^  being  called,  no  unanimity  could  be  obtained.  The  dis- 
^■pute  was  long  and  vehement  ;  many  of  the  King's 
^m  wisest  councillors  showing  that  the  stake  Wtweeu  him 
^B  and  the  King  of  England  wasby  no  means  equal ;  as,  if 
^m  Edward  were  conquered,  he  lost  but  a  battle,  while, 
^m  if  Philip  were  defeated,  he  lost  crown  and  kingdom. 
^^  The  other  party  urged  strongly  the  disgrace  which 
would  fall    upon  them,  after  all  their  preparations, 


*  Protssart,  chap.  Ixxxviii. 
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their  gallant  force,  and  their  promise  given,  if  they 
let  the  English  army  retire  without  battle.  Neither 
would  yield  their  opinion  to  their  adversaries,  and 
many  hours  were  spent  in  discussion. 

The  superstitious  dreams,  however,  of  a  clever  but 
visionary  prince  are  said  to  have  at  length  decided 
what  the  counsel  of  the  wisest  men  in  France  had 
not  been  able  to  deteniiine.  While  the  debate  still 
continued,  letters  were  brought  to  the  French  So- 
vereign from  Robert  of  Provence,  King  of  Sicily,  who 
passed  for  the  most  skilful  astrologer  in  Europe  j  and 
who,  on  the  present  occasion,  sent  expressly  to  warn 
Philip  of  Valois"*  that  he  had  east  his  horoscope  on  the 
first  news  of  his  contention  with  Edward  of  England, 
and  had  found  that  he  would  be  defeated  as  oflen 
as  he  fought  against  the  English  monarch.  He  warned 
the  King  of  France  and  his  council,  therefore,  to  avoid 
battle  where  Edward  was  present  in  person;  andthough 
Philip  was  still  anxious  to  fight,  the  discouragement 
which  these  letters  had  spread  amongst  his  chief 
nobility,  the  late  hour  to  which  the  discussion  had 
been  prolonged,  the  scarcity  of  provisions  and  of 
water  t  under  which  his  men  were  suffering,  and  the 
difficult  nature  of  some  part  of  the  ground  between 
his  array  and  that  of  Edward,  which  was  still  a 
league  and  a  half  distant  t,  combined  as  motives 
with  the  other  cogent  reasons  which  had  been  before 
urged  upon  him.     He  determined  at  length  not  to 


•  Frobsart,  chap,  iciii. 
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jbt  V  and  no  one  who  considers  his  situation  can 
loubt   that  he  had  much  to  lose  and  very  little  to 
lin.* 

*,  Id  giving  the  details  of  this  day*s  eventSj  I  have  followed  princi- 
Jly  Froissurt,  at  least  as  far  as  regards  the  French  army,  for  ^^ariouN 
sons.  In  the  first  place,  his  lord  the  Count  of  Ilainault  won  preHent ; 
Dd,   in  the  next  place,  Froi&sart  declares  (chap,  xdii.)  that   he  had 
account  from  an  eye-witness,  probably  meaning  Jean  le  Bel,  who 
nished    materials   for  the   greater    part   of  his   first   book.     It  ii 
till  further  to  be  remarked,  that  he  was  contemporary,  and  that  his 
Drt,  which,  even  in  his  own  day,  was  famous  ihroughtjut  Europe, 
bough  erroneous  occasionally  in  minor  circiun stances,  coiilt!  not  be 
ell  false  in  matters  of  great  and  vital  import.     For  the  rest  of  ths 
cts  I  have  taken  oh  my  authority  the  letter  of  Edward  to  his  council 
Dd  to  hij  son,  which,  though  it  enters  into  no  details,  and  states  but 
he  broad  fact*,  was  correct  beyond  all    doubt    in    regard  to   those 
cts ;  as  none  but  a  madman  would  write  a  public  account  to  his  own 
[luntry,  which  could  be  contradicted  hy  every  soldier  and  baron  in 
army,  and  was  certain  to  be  contradicted  by  every  herald  on  the 
of  the   enemy.     Both    Froissart  and  Edward  declare   that  the 
:lish  army  waited  for  the  attack  of  the  French  on  the  day   ap- 
pointed, and  that  Philip   determined  not  to  give  battle  as  he  had  pro- 
■  pised.   The  compiler  of  the  Chronicles  of  France  confirms  this  account 
i  the  chief  point,  inasmuch  as  he  admits  that  Philip  determined  not  to 
^ve  battle,  and  assigns  some  of  the  reasons  which  I  have  adopted  in 
he  text,  such  as  the  want  of  food  and  water;   adding  one  which  I 
ftve   not  admitted -*  that  Philip's  army  had  marched  five  leagues  that 
ay ;    which  we  know  to  be  false,  as  Philip  had  been  at  Bwironfoese 
br  some  time.    In  opposition  to  this  only  two  anonymous  writers  have 
en  brought  forward,  of  whom  the  one  moat  worthy  of  credit  is  the 
E>ntinuator  of  William  of  Nangin,  who  declares  that  Edward  retreated 
*t.     The  otlier  authority  on  that  side  is  the  Chronicle  of  Flanders, 
rhich  slates,  that  on  the  Saturday  Philip  crossed  the  difEcidt  ground 
ctwecn    his   army   and    the    English  camp,   took  possession   of  the 
^ound  Edward  had  abandoned,  and  rernained  there  two  days.     This, 
ionsieur    Dacier   insinuates,  "  may  be  very    well  reconciled    with 
Edward's  letter  —  allowing  that  the   English  prince  strove  throngh- 
foul  that  epistle  to   dissemble  the  Hitle  desire   he   had    to    come  to 
Wows/*     How    far  it  can  be   reconciled   with    Edward*s    letter   will 
J  best  shown  hy  translating  part  of  it.     '*  We,  seeing  these  letters 
Bow  the  next  day  (Thursday),  drew  to   La   Flam engerie,  where  we 
iremained    Friday    all  the   day.     At  vespers   were  taken    three   spie^j 
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III  the  mean  time  his  troops  had  remained  under 
aims  almost  the  whole  day  ;  and  an  event  occurred 


and  were  cxanrined,  each  by  himself,  and  agreed  that  the 
Philip  would  give  us  battle  on  elic  Saturday,  and  that  he  waa 
league  and  a  Imlf  from  us.  The  Saturday  we  were  in  the  field  a 
quarter  before  the  day,  and  took  our  position  in  a  place  convenient  for 
him  and  us  to  fight*  Early  in  the  morning  we  took  some  of  his  scouts, 
who  infornjed  us  that  bis  avant  guard  was  in  array  in  the  field,  and 
conuBg  towards  us  on  one  side.  The  news  come  to  our  host  agreed 
that  our  allies  would  curry  themselves  forward  very  heavily;  toward 
us,  for  a  certainty,  they  were  of  such  a  good  will,  that  never  were  folks 
so  willing  to  %hL  At  the  same  time  one  of  our  scouts,  a  German 
knight,  was  taken,  who  had  seen  all  our  array,  and  told  it  in  his  peril 
to  our  enemy,  eo  that  now  he  caused  his  avant  guard  to  retreat*  and 
gave  orders  to  encaaip,  and  dug  trenches  round  about  them,  and  cut 
down  large  trees  to  impede  the  approach.  We  remained  aU  day  under 
arms  on  foot,  till  towards  vespers  it  seemed  to  our  allies  that  we  had 
remained  long  enough ;  and  at  vespers  we  mounted  our  horses,  and 
went  neiir  to  Avesnes,  at  a  league  and  a  half  from  our  said  cousin,  and 
gvre  him  to  know  that  we  would  await  hini  there  all  the  next  day; 
and  so  we  did.  No  other  news  had  we  of  him,  except  that  on  the 
Saturday,  at  the  time  we  mounted  our  horses  to  depart  from  our  posi-* 
tion,  he  supposed  that  we  were  coming  towards  him,  and  such  hasto 
was  he  in  to  take  a  stronger  ground,  that  a  thousand  knights  at  once 
plunged  into  a  morass,  in  his  passage,  so  that  one  came  tumbling  over 
tljc  other.  The  next  day  (Sunday)  the  Lord  of  Fagnoeles  was  taken 
by  our  people.  The  Monday  morning  we  iiad  news  that  the  aaid  Sir 
Philip  and  all  his  allies  had  disbanded  and  retreated  in  great  haste.**  — * 
Moberliii  de  Aveshuty,  p,  40.  &C, 

Such  is  the  account  of  Edward  himself,  in  direct  contradiction 
in  every  point  to  the  Chronicle  of  Flanders ;  and  k  remains  for  any  one 
to  judge  whether  this  narrative,  given  by  a  monarch  who  came  oa 
puqiosc  to  seek  his  adversary,  and  subject  to  contradiction,  if  false^  by 
a  thousand  eye-witnesses,  confirmed  in  every  material  point  by  Jean  le 
Bel,  a  writer  attached  to  a  prince,  who,  before  his  work  was  written, 
had  abandoned  the  English  fiarty,  and  also  confirmed  in  the  great 
point  by  the  "  Chroniquea  de  France**  themse!vea  —  it  remainst  t  say, 
for  any  one  to  judge  whether  such  a  narrative,  so  supported,  in  not 
worth  two  anonymous  chronicles,  one  of  which,  that  of  Fhuiders»  is 
ttotorbusly  iacorrect   in    regard    even  to  circumstances    where  no 
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Songst  the   Hainau Iters  which  was  likely  to  render 
lall  the  transactions   of  that   moniing  peculiarly  in- 
teresting to  their  vanity,  and  thus  to  perpetuate  a 
tradition  of  the  facts.    While  the  soldiers  were  sitting 
in  their  ranks,  waiting  for  the  decision  of  their  chiefs, 
hare  was  by   some    accident  started  in  the  fields 
stween  the    English  and   the  French  armies,  and 
kran  directly  towards  the  French  position,* 

The  first  line  of  soldiers,  when  they  beheld  it, 
Bt  up  a  loud  halloo ;  and  others,  who  very  likely  did 
not  know  the  cause,  joined  in  the  cry,  till  the  clamour 
became  so  great  that  the  division  behind,  in  which 
^were  stationed  the  troops  of  Hainault,  believed  that  the 
enemy  had  advanced  to  the  attack.  Helmets  were  in- 
stantly caught  up,  and  swords  were  drawn ;  and  the 


I 
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national  pr^udice  existed,  aa  in  the  present  instance,  to  bias  its  ac- 
count. 

The  attempt  to  prove  that  Philip  did  not  decline  the  battle  is 
absurd.  He  did  so,  and  he  did  so  wisely,  well  counselled,  and 
judiciously ;  and  he  showed  far  more  skdi  and  strength  of  mind  in  re- 
raining  hh  impetuous  nohlejs  on  this  occasion,  than  in  yielding  them 
eir  will  at  Crecy,  To  prove  that  Philip  did  not  decline  the  hot  tie,  h 
[uite  unnecessary  to  the  njilitury  renown  of  the  French  nation,  which 
ids  upon  the  noblest  foundation  —  that  which  they  have  done  at 
ali  times  in  their  history.  That  their  King  declined  a  buttle,  and  that 
his  troops  acquiesced,  when  a  battle  was  not  oniy  unnecessary,  but 
would  have  been  folly,  was  to  the  honour  of  all,  and  not  to  the  dis- 
credit of  any. 

The  story  of  Philip  having  fortified  his  canap  with  trees,  and  of  a 
lousand  knights  having  been  plunged  into  a  marsh,  was,  in  all  pro- 
>ility,  amongst  the  wild  rumours  of  the  enemy *s  movements,  which 
{ways  floating  about  a  camp. 
Froissart,  chap,  xclii. 
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young  Count  of  Hainault,  in  expectation  of  immecliate 
battle,  dubbed  fouitcen  new  knights,  who,  when  the 
mistake  was  discovered,  and  the  cause  of  the  outcry 
ascertained,  received  the  name  of  Knights  of  the 
Hare,  which  they  continued  to  bear  ever  after* 

Towards  evening  it  became  apparent  to  all  that 
no  battle  would  take  place ;  and  the  Count  of 
Hainault,  not  much  delighted  with  his  reception, 
quitted  the  French  camp  with  his  troops,  and  re- 
turned to  Quesnoy. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  English  anny  remained 
under  arms  during  the  whole  of  Friday  and  Saturday, 
within  four  miles  of  the  French  position  j  but,  no 
enemy  appearing  at  the  hour  of  vespers  on  the 
latter  day,  Edw^ard  retired  from  the  open  field,  and 
took  the  way  to  Avesnes.  His  provisions  were  ex- 
hausted, and  his  allies  were  anxious  to  retreat  to  their 
own  territories,  loaded,  as  they  wx^re,  with  the  booty 
of  which  they  had  swept  one  of  the  richest  districts  of 
France.  Nevertheless,  Edward  sent  to  inform  bis 
adversary  that  he  would  wait  him  the  whole  of  the 
following  day  at  Avesnes,  which  he  accordingly  did. 
The  King  of  France,  however,  had  already  dismissed 
a  great  part  of  his  anny  ;  and,  with  the  rest,  he  retired 
to  St.  Quentin,  to  prepare  his  frontier  towns  for  re- 
sisting any  new  efforts  which  the  English  monaixh 
might  make  against  them  in  the  following  year, 

Edward  reaiained  upon  the  frontier  of  France  till 
the  Monday.;  and  then,  taking  leave  of  the  greater 
part  of'his  allies,  he  suffered  them  to  lead  home  their 
various  forces,  while  he  himself  accompanied  the  Duk^ 
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of  Brabant  to  Brussels.  Tims  ended  the  first  cam- 
paign of  the  English  monarch  against  his  rival,  Philip 
of  Valois ;  a  campaign  in  which,  though  he  injured 
his  adversary,  and  desolated  territories  which  he 
claimed  as  his  own,  he  neither  won  honour  or  advan- 
tage equivalent  in  any  degree  to  the  expense  he  had 
incurred,  or  the  preparations  he  had  made.  He  had 
failed  before  Cambmy  ;  he  had  been  deterred  from 
attacking  St.  Quentin ;  he  had  conquered  nothing 
which  he  could  keep,  and  his  expedition  into  France 
reduced  itself  to  a  plundering  excursion. 

Philip  of  Valois,  on  the  contrary,  would  have  won, 
he  merited,  high  credit,  had  not  a  claim  been  made 
[>r  glory,  on  account  of  deeds  which  he  never  per- 
jrmed.  Regarding,  simply,  what  he  did  do,  we  find 
at  he  maintained  all  his  frontier  towns  ;  that,  by  his 
maritime  expeditions,  he  retaliated  severely  on  his 
aemy  the  aggression  couimitted  on  his  own  terri- 
tory ;  and  that,  while  he  collected  a  large  army  to 
tepel  his  incursions,  and  followed  him  closely  till  he 
ras  obliged  to  retire,  he  avoided  a  hazardous  battle, 
rhich  could  have  been  productive  of  very  little  benefit 
I  gained;  and,  if  lost,  might  have  involved  the  ruin 
f  his  kingdom,  and  the  fall  of  his  throne. 
Thus  would  have  stood  the  simple  facts  in  history, 
ad  not  some  persons  weakly  attempted  to  prove, 
upon  the  authority  of  some  of  the  most  doubtful 
records  in  existence,  that  Philip  sought  and  Edward 
avoided  a  battle.  The  mass  of  con  temporary  evi- 
dence, however,  decidedly  establishes  the  contrary ; 
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and,  in  the  details  which  it  affords,  displays  Philip  In 
a  very  inferior  light  to  that  which  is  cast  upon  him 
by  the  general  results  of  the  campaign.* 

♦  Walsinghom  t,  Knighton  J,  Robert  of  AveaburyJ,  Froissart,  and 
above  all,  Edward*!*  owi*  letter,  all  show  Philip  as,  in  the  first  instance, 
declaring  that  Edward  sbotild  nol  reraain  a  day  on  French  ground 
without  a  battle^  then  ap|Kjiiiting  the  day  on  which  it  was  to  take  place, 
and  tlien  siijfcring  three  dijvtinct  days  to  puss  over  without  attempting 
to  fight  him.  If  it  be  asserted  that  these  are  alJ  partial  authorities,  the 
reply  is,  tliat  opposed  to  them  there  are  only  two  authontics  equally 
partial,  notoriously  incorrect,  anonymous,  and  unsupported  by  any 
collateral  circumstance  to  afford  them  even  a  shade  of  authenticity  ||; 
while  tt  must  be  clear  to  any  who  considers  the  circumataDces  of 
Edward  and  Froissart,  that  neither  of  them  dared  to  have  stated  a 
falsehood  in  any  material  point,  Edward  might  have  been  wrong  in 
the  numbers  of  hia  adversary,  or  in  the  account  of  his  own  troopii,  or 
any  other  minor  circumstance ;  but  he  dnred  not  have  stated  that  he 
and  his  allies  remained  all  day  daring  Friday  and  Saturday  waiting)  in 
vain,  for  the  attack  of  Philip  of  Valois,  if  they  had  not  done  so.  Nor 
would  the  ''  Clironiques  de  France"  have  distinctly  admitted  that 
Philip  determined  not  to  fight,  if,  as  M,  Dacier  declares,  that  monarch 
actually  marched  out  to  take  possession  of  the  English  camp^ 

In  regard  to  the  causes  which  induced  Philip  not  to  give  battle^  I 
have  not  the  tiliglitest  doubt  that  his  principal  counsellors  were  moved 
greatly  by  the  motives  of  expediency  ;  but  at  the  same  time  we  must 
not  suppose  the  age  wiser  than  it  was ;  and  every  record  tends  to  prove 
that  such  a  prognostication  au  that  contained  in  the  letters  of  the  King 
of  Sicily  was  calculated  to  have  the  most  powerful  effect  both  on  the 
mind  of  tlie  King  and  his  soldiers.  Not  to  have  believed  in  judicial 
astrology  in  those  days  would  have  been  looked  upon  as  gross  iiii* 
piety. 


4 


t   Hist,  page  1 28.  |   Col.  2575.  ike, 

li  The  Chron.  of  Fhuid.,  and  the  cootiuuator  of  Nangiik 
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HE  winter,  which  set  in  early,  suspended  all  military 
iperations  ;  but  the  war  of  the  cabinet,  not  less  diffi- 
t  than  the  war  of  the  field,  was  now  about  to  be 
newed.*     The  first  great  inconvenience  that  Ed- 
ward suffered,  and  that  which  brought  about  many 
ithers,  was  the  want  of  money-     All  his  allies,  with 
^ery  few  exceptions,  were  merely  bound  to  him  by 


•  Edward's  journey  from  Avesnes  to  Antwerp  sGems  to  have  been 
it  mpid  as  possible,  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  suppose  that  he  tra> 
felled  with  the  encumbrance  of  an  army.  In  all  probabiHty,  as  soon  as 
ht  heard  that  the  French  force  !iad  dispersed,  he  left  his  own  troops  to 
W  brought  back  by  his  marshal s,  and  Bet  out  with  a  mere  escort.  He 
t  Avesnes  on  the  2oth  of  October.  His  letter  in  Avcsbury  is  dated 
^e  1st  of  November,  at  Brussels.  A  convention  with  Gtkston  of  the 
Uland^  in  Hymefj  is  dated  on  the  Sd^at  Ohent^and  we  find  him  in  the 
of  a  thousand  various  negotiations  at  Antwerp  on  the  4th. 
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merceiiai^lies ;  and  the  alliance  which  he  had  formed 
with  suCh  labour,  was,  of  course,  likelj  to  be  dissolved 
as  sgon  as  the  golden  bonds  which  united  its  members 
te  one  another  were  cut  by  the  hand  of  necessity. 
The  chief  in  the  league,  by  power,  by  influence,  or 
by  avarice,  was  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  who,  aware  of 
the  importance  of  his  friendship,  sold  his  scanty  as- 
sistance to  his  needy  cousin  with  the  most  ungenerous 
avidity.     Before  he   had  consented,  in  the  first  in* 
stance,  to  expose  himself  to  the  wrath  of  Philip,  by 
joining  his  arms  to  those  of  Edward's  supporters,  he 
had  exacted  from  the  King  of  England  a  gratuity 
of  60,0tX)/.,  and  from  time  to  time  received  a  num- 
ber of  other  subsidies.*      He  had  also  prevailed  upon 
Edward   to   bind  himself,  by  a  public  act  under  his 
hand  and  seal,  not  to  quit  the  Low  Countries  till  the 
war  in  which  he  engaged  was  fully  terminated  ;  and 
he  endeavoured  artfully  and  perseveringly  to  draw 
more  deep  and  lasting  advantages  from  the  difficulties 
which  opposed  themselves  to  his  cousin's  ambition. 
But  while  Edward  found   himself  compelled  to  yield 
to  the  cravings  of  the  Duke,  as  far  as  mere  pecuniary 
demands  went,  he  displayed  as  much  policy  as  that 
prince  himself  in  other  respects,  and  still  held  before 
his  view  the  prospect  of  an  union  between  the  young 
Duke  of  Cornwall  and  Margaret  of  Brabant,  the 
Duke's  daughter.  This,  however,  as  well  as  a  marriage 
between  a  son  of  the  Duke  of  Austria  and  the  Prin- 
cess Isabella  of  England  f,  though  treated  of  from 

•  Rymep,  voLii.  part  iii.     July  1-  ann.  1337 
f  Rvmer,  torn,  li,  pnru  Ui  and  iv. 
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eto  time,  was  artfully  held  in  siisjffeT-    '      oimter- 
loise,  in  some  degree,  the  urgent  clai iu s  ui>4i»reign 
confederates*  ♦  ;|^^ 

Before  the  first  cam paigii  was  concluded  t,  M^)|h|j^ 
stated  by  Edward's  ministers  in  parliament^  thi^J^' 
he  was  already  indebted  to  persons  on  the  Continent 
various  sums  to  the  amount  of  300,000/,,  for  sub- 
ies  to  his  allies,  and  the  necessary  expenses  of  his 
own  army.  At  the  end  of  that  campaign  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  his  debts  were  much  larger  ;  and  at  the 
same  time  it  was  evident  that  his  forces  would  di- 
minish in  the  exact  proportion  that  his  expenditure 
was  lessened,  unless  some  means  could  be  found  to 
engage  less  mercenary  auxiliaries  to  swell  his  anuy  in 
the  campaign    of  the   following  summer.      Besides 
ese  considerations,  it  was  supposed  that,  without 
any  more  troops  than  he  had  hitherto  brought  into 
e  field,  he  could  never  hope  to  obtain,  by  force, 
ssession  of  the  country  to  which  he  laid  claim. 
Three  great  objects,  therefore,  were  before  him  on 
is  return  to  the  Low  Countries  :  first,  to  insure  the 
mianence  of  tlie  alliances  he  had  already  formed ; 
condly,  to  add  to  the  number  as  far  as  his  circum- 
nces  permitted  ;   and,  thirdly,  to  obtain  supplies 
order   to   pay    off*  the  obligations    he    had   con- 
tacted, and  to  carry  on  the  war  with  renewed  ac- 
ivity.     To  accomplish  the  first  two  of  these  designs, 

The  negotiations  with  the  Duke  of  Brabant  were  carried  so  Imr, 
hat  security  was  given  by  various  of  the  King*s   minis ters,  that  the 
>ake  of  Cornwall  should  marry   his  liaiighter;    for   which    Edward 
ailer^arids  af^eud  to  bear  them  harmless*  -^  Barnes ^  p.  178. 
t  fiarnefi,  p.  150. 
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no  sooner  had  he  arrived  at  Brussels  than  he  ap- 
pomted  a  general  meetmg  of  all  his  allies  to  take 
place  at  Antwerp,  on  the  morrow  after  St. Martin* ; 
but  afterwards,  upon  reflection,  he  determined  upon 
changing  both  the  place  and  time  of  assembly. 
Brussels  was  then  named  as  the  rendezvous  to  which, 
besides  all  the  princes  and  leaders  who  had  marched 
in  alliance  with  Edward,  Jacob  von  Artevelde,  the 
demagogue  of  Ghent,  was  summoned,  to  consult 
with  the  English  monarch  and  the  princes  of  the 
empire.t 

At  the  time  appointed,  Artevelde  repaired  to  Brus- 
sels, well  disposed  to  go  all  lengths  in  favour  of  the 
sovereign  who  so  honoured  him.  Nor  were  political 
considerations,  as  well  as  gratified  vanity,  wanting,  to 
bind  him  strongly  to  the  cause  of  Edward.  He  existed 
as  a  ruler  solely  by  the  popularity  which  could  be 
maintained  by  no  other  means  than  by  agitating 
Flanders,  and  keeping  it  in  a  state  of  excitement  and 
anxiety.  A  prolongation  of  the  war  between  Eng- 
land and  France  offered  the  best  opportunity  of  per- 
petuating bis  ascendancy,  while  its  termination  held 
out  nothing  but  ruin  in  prospect.  If  Edward  were 
at  once  successful,  honour,  protection,  and  fortune 
were  before  his  friend  and  ally ;  if  the  war  were  pro- 

*  Epist.  Edwardi,  apud  Robert  de  Avesburj. 

f  From  the  papers  preserved  in  Rymer,  we  find  that,  throughout  the 
whole  of  December,  Edward  was  negotiating  with  the  Flemings  by 
different  envoys;  and  although  he,  in  fact  and  truth,  transacted  the 
whole  affair  with  Artevelde,  and  the  burghers  of  Ghent,  Bruges,  and 
Ypres,  yet  feudal  customs  required  that  the  name  of  the  Count  of 
Flanders  should  be  constantly  used  in  conjunction  with  that  of  his 
good  citizens. 
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longed,  Artevelde  had  still  at  his  command  all  those 
means  of  rule  which  he  already  possessed,  increased 
by  the  confidence  and  support  of  a  great  king.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  peace  were  re-established,  he  could 
but  look  to  the  decay  of  his  own  power,  and  to 
certain  punishment  if  ever  Philip  of  Valois  found 
himself  disengaged  from  his  present  difficulties,  and 
free  to  re-establish  the  Count  of  Flanders  in  his 
rights.  Every  motive,  therefore,  which  could  induce 
a  wise  man,  every  prospect  which  could  allure  an 
ambitious  man,  and  every  hope  that  could  seduce  a 
vain  man,  combined  to  attach  Artevelde  to  the  cause 
of  the  English  monarch  ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
policy  required  that  he  should  engage  Edward  to  the 
prolongation  of  the  war,  by  some  step  more  irre- 
vocable than  the  common  acts  of  aggression  daily 
perpetrated  by  sovereign  against  sovereign. 

Such  were,  probably,  the  feelings  and  calculations 
of  Artevelde,  when  he  set  out  for  Brussels ;  and  so 
great  was  his  influence  throughout  Flanders,  that^ — 
although  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Philip 
of  Valois  and  the  papal  legates  had  used  strenuous 
means  and  promised  extraordinary  concessions  in  order 
to  detach  the  Flemings  from  the  English  party  — 
the  municipal  councils  of  the  great  cities  accompanied 
their  leader,  in  state,  to  the  conference  with  the  King 
of  England,  and  showed  themselves  more  devoted  to 
the  interest  of  that  monarch  than  many  who  had 
taken  arms  in  favour  of  his  unjust  pretensions.* 

Tlie  situation  of  Edward,  when  he  arrived  at  the 
place  of  conference,  was  by  no  means  so  prosperous  as 
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it  had  been.  The  young  Count  of  Hainault  •,  who 
had  appeared  in  the  field  both  for  liim  and  against 
him,  now  refused  to  take  part  in  the  measures  agi- 
tating in  his  favour  ;  the  Scots  had  again  infringed 
his  northern  frontier  ;  the  events  of  the  war  in  Gas- 
cony,  though  carried  on  languidly  by  both  parties, 
had  been  hitherto  less  propitious  to  England  than  to 
France ;  and  tlie  parliament,  which  had  been  held  by 
his  son  on  the  13th  of  October,  1339>  had  done 
any  thing  but  satisfy  his  demands  or  supply  his 
necessities.  The  nobles,  indeed,  had,  with  generous 
promptitude^  granted  the  monarch  a  tithe  of  their 
chief  revenues  —  the  tenth  lamb,  the  tenth  fleece, 
and  the  tenth  sheaf —  without  burdening  their  gift 
by  any  condition^  The  Commons,  however,  had 
hesitated,  demanded  a  delay  to  consult  with  their 
constituents,  and  showed  an  evident  determination  to 
grant  nothing  without  exacting  a  number  of  conces- 
sions from  the  exigencies  of  the  monarch,! 

While  the  necessity  of  counteracting  these  unpro- 
pitious  circumstances  at  home  called  loudly  for  the 
monarch's  presence  in  England,  the  Duke  of  Brabant, 
fearful  of  being  left  to  his  fate  if  Edward  quitted  the 
Low  Countries,  urged  the  tenour  of  the  contract 
between  them,  which  bound  the  King  of  England  to 
remain  upon  the  Continent  till  the  war  should  be 
concluded*     The  difficulties  of  his  cousin's  situation, 

■  Froisaartt  chap,  xcvii. 

f  BameSi  p.  150.  The  most  extmarclinaty  of  the  dcmnnds  made  on 
thiR  occa^on  were,  that  free  pardons  should  be  grunted  for  variotu 
felonies,  ihot  a  number  of  conimbsioiicrs,  &c,  should  be  arrested  in 
default  of  mimediate  payment*  and  that  the  King  should  abandon  Beveml 
feudal  dues  called  aids. 
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however,  and,  still  more  cogently,  the  prospect  of 
losing  the  pecuniary  snpplies,  of  which  he  had  ah'cady 
nearly  exhausted  the  sources,  induced  him,  at  length, 
to  allow  the  monarch  to  absent  himself  upon  such  con- 
ditions as  insured  his  own  safety  and  the  King's  speedy 
return**  Another  covenant  was  accordingly  drawn  up 
and  signed  by  the  English  King,  by  which  he  engaged 
revisit  Flanders  on  or  beibre  St.  John's  day  of 
be  following  year ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  to  give, 
as  hostages  for  the  execution  of  this  promise,  Heni-y 
Earl  of  Derby  and  William  Earl  of  Salisbury,  to 

Rrhom  were  to  be  added,  before  the  conclusion  of 
jentf  the  Earls  of  Northampton  and  Suffolk. t  In 
ddition  to  these,  Edward,  whose  purpose  of  returning 
^as  perfectly  sincere,  determined  to  leave,  at  Ghent, 
Ills  queen,  then  pregnant  with  the  famous  John  of 
Gaunt,  and  his  son  Lionel,  born  the  year  before  at 
Antwerp.     Edward,    also,    his    eldest    son,    arrived 

E>out  the  same  time  at  Antwerp ;  and  it  is  more 
an  probable,  that  the  expectation  of  speedily  con- 
uding  the  alliance  between  that  prince  and  Margaret 
of  Brabant  might  likewise  move  the  Duke,  and  tend 
to  relax  the  tenacity  with  whicli  he   had  previously 
adhered  to  the  terms  of  his  former  treaty, 
^m     Still  the  situation  of  the  English  King,  when  he 


•  Edward,  on  the  4th  of  Beccmbcr,  1339,  granted  permission  to  the 

Duke  of  Brabant  to  raise  and  keep  up  a  body  of  lOOO  men  at  arms  of 

good  fainil)',  at  his  expense,  daring  the  whole  time  of  his   absence  j 

«(id  al50,  in  case  of  need,  to  raise  1000  more,  to  guard  his  territories 

^  of  firabant  against  the  amis  i>f  the  French  King,  —  Jit/mer,  torn*  ii. 

;iv.  p*5B* 

f  Rymer,  tom.ii^  part  iv.  t)p.57,  58.     Date,  4th  of  December,  1339. 
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arrived  at  the  parliament  of  Brussels,  offered  few 
advantageous  points  in  the  present,  and  few  hopes 
for  the  future ;  but,  as  in  almost  every  case  where 
human  foresight  is  brought  to  calculate  dangers  and 
obstacles  at  a  distance,  the  apparent  difficulties  which 
surrounded  him  were  removed  by  various  accidental 
circumstances ;  while  events,  which  had  never  entered 
into  consideration,  took  place,  and  in  the  end  over* 
threw  all  his  greatest  designs. 

At  Brussels,  Artevelde  appeared  in  almost  royal 
pomp,  and  was  received  by  all  with  almost  royal 
distinction.  His  interests,  however,  and  his  vanity, 
in  the  present  instance,  walked  hand  in  hand ;  and 
his  influence  with  the  people  of  Flanders  was,  of 
course,  increased  by  the  respect  which  he  received 
from  foreign  princes.  Besides  the  deputies  from  the 
good  towns  of  Flanders,  almost  all  the  allies  of  the 
English  King  were  present  upon  the  occasion  ;  and, 
called  upon  to  treat  amongst  princes,  the  burghers  of 
Ghent,  and  Ypres,  and  Bruges,  could  not  but  fed 
gratified  at  the  circumstances  in  which  Artevelde  had 
placed  them.  The  conference  was  opened  with  an 
urgent  request  on  the  part  of  the  English  monarch 
and  his  confederates  that  the  worthy  citizens  of  Flan- 
ders would  lay  aside  their  scruples,  and  embrace  his 
cause  with  the  same  zeal  and  boldness  which  the 
other  states  of  Belgium  had  displayed.  As  an  in- 
ducement to  take  arms  in  his  favour,  Edward  pro- 
posed  the  immediate  siege  of  the  frontier  town  of 
Tournay,  the  capture  of  which  would  open  the  way, 
at  once,  to  the  conquest  of  Lille,  Douai,  and  Bethune, 
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and,  of  all  the  country  which  had  been  put  into  the 
hands  of  France  as  a  pledge  for  the  obedience  of 
Flanders. 

Although  the  prospect  held  out  was  most  grateful, 
to  the  Flemings,  they  urged,  in  reply  to  Edward's 
demand,  the  same  motives  for  neutrality  which  they 
had  stated  before ;  namely,  their  convention  with  the 
French  King,  and  the  bond  of  two  millions  of  florins 
which  they  forfeited  to  the  Pope  if  ever  again  they 
took  arms  against  a  King  of  France. 

Edward  was  not  in  a  condition  to  indemnify  them 
for  so  great  a  sacrifice  ;  but  an  expedient  was  now 
proposed  by  Artevelde,  which  removed  all  diflSculties. 
The  King  of  England,  he  said,  had  long  contended 
that  he  had  a  right  to  the  throne  of  France  i  he  was 
in  arms  to  assert  that  right,  and  the  Flemings  were 
convinced  of  the  justice  of  his  claim.  Though  bound 
by  their  obligations,  they  could  not  aid  him  either  as 
King  of  England  or  Vicar  of  the  Empire  ;  yet,  as 
soon  as  he  assumed  the  style  and  title  of  King  of 
France,  and  quartered  the  arms  of  that  monarchy  with 
those  of  England,  the  objection  would  be  removed, 
and  the  people  of  Flanders,  acknowledging  him  as 
their  lawful  sovereign,  would  instantly  take  arms  in 
defence  of  his  right.* 

Though  the  ]>roposal  was  in  no  degree  extra- 
ordinary, and  Edward  had  already  called  t  himself 
King  of  France  in  more  than  one  public  document, 

*  The  first  state  pa(>er  which  mentions  the  proposal  of  the  Flemings 
to  recogmse  Edward  as  King  of  France,  is  dated  4th  of  January,  1340. 

t  In  letters  of  procuration  to  the  Duke  of  Brabant  and  other  per- 
•oni.     See  Hallam,  Middle  Ages,  vol.  i.  p.  52. 
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it  seems  to  have  taken  him  by  surprise ;  and  he 
demanded  time  to  consult  with  his  council,  as  to 
whether  he  could  call  himself  king  of  a  country  in 
which  he  did  not  possess  one  foot  of  ground.  He 
was  not  without  many  precedents  even  in  that  age ; 
and  his  determination  was  soon  taken.  The  reason- 
ing was  conclusive  that,  if  he  were,  by  right,  King 
of  France,  he  was  justified  in  calling  himself  so, 
whether  he  possessed  the  land  or  not.  He  entered 
into  no  abstruse  speculations  as  to  the  true  nature  of 
rights  ;  but,  seeing  much  to  be  gained  by  the  bold 
assumption  of  a  name  which  was  but  the  shadow  of 
the  reality  he  fought  for,  he  agreed  to  the  proposal 
of  the  Flemings,  on  the  condition  that  they  would 
immediately  acknowledge  him  as  sovereign  of  France* 
The  Flemings  who  were  present  agreed  to  this  sti- 
pulation at  once  ;  but,  to  give  more  solemnity  to  the 
whole  proceeding,  it  was  determined  to  call  a  general 
assembly  of  all  the  councils  of  Flanders,  to  l>e  held 
at  Ghent ;  at  which  the  deputies  undertook  that  a 
treaty  should  be  signed  to  insure  the  King  against 
all  tergiversation ;  and  it  was  understood  that,  imme- 
mediately  afterwards,  Edward  should  assume  the 
name  and  arms  of  King  of  France- 

By  the  whole  of  this  proceeding  Artevelde  gained 
many  great  objects.  He  removed  the  objection  of 
the  Flemings  to  aid  the  King  of  England  in  arms, 
and  thereby  bound  Edward  to  him  by  the  strong  ties 
of  mutual  interest-  He  created  for  himself  a  scene 
of  action  in  which  he  hoped  to  distinguish  himself, 
and  to  establish  his  power  on  a  stronger  basis  than 
that  on  which  it  was  at  present  founded  j  while,  by 
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the  irrevocable  act  of  assuming  the  name  of  King  of 
France,  he  believed  that  Edward  would  pledge  himself 
beyond  recall  to  the  unceasing  prosecution  of  his  claim. 
At  the  same  time,  by  making  the  alliance  with  the  King 
of  England  a  public  act  of  the  whole  Flemish  people, 
that  far-sighted  politician  removed  from  himself  the 
responsibility ;  and,  probably,  anticipated,  from  the 
fficulties  and  schisms  which  might  ensue,  but  an 
increase  of  fame  and  authority.  To  arrange  the 
treaty  with  the  burgher  councils,  Edward,  in  the  first 
instance,  despatched  three  ambissadors  to  Ghent,  — 

I  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  Henry  Lord  Ferrers,  and  Sir 
teeoflrey  Scroop  *  ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  preliminaries 
were  arranged,  he  proceeded  to  that  city  t  in  person, 
Kcompanied  by  his  queen  ;  and>  when  the  convention 
Bad  been  signed  and  sealed  on  all  parts,  solemnly 
look  the  style  of  King  of  France,  and  quartered  the 
■eurs  de  lys  with  the  leopards  of  England,  t 
I  Not  contented  with  this  act  alone,  he  now  dated 
all  his  letters  from  the  first  year  of  his  reign  in 
Krance ;  he  notified  to  the  Pope  the  change  he  had 
ade  in  his  title,  justified  his  so  doing  by  his  rights 

•  Rymer,  torn,  ii*  part  iv.  p*  62. 

f  What  was  the  date  of  the  assembly  of  Brussels  I  am  not  able  to 

iscover.     An  almost  iminterru[Jted  series  of  papers,  signed  with  Ed- 

irard's  own  hand,  exist  from  the  time  of  his  arnval  at  Antwerp,  on  the 

ih  of  Novemher,  till  his  journej  to  Ghent  on  the  25th  of  February, 

|340  (Uymer,  torn.  ii.  partiv.  Pi63.);  and  it  is  not  possible  that  he 

Duld  have  speut  more  than  two  whole  clays  at  Brussels  during  the 

Diervenini?  period.     Perhaps  the  wortl  Brussels  in  Froissart  may  have 

€en  erroneously  substituted  for  Antwerp ;  at  which  place  we  know^ 

from  Edward^s  letter,  thnt  he  had  cidled  a  meeting  of  his  allies  on  the 

9W  of  St.  Martin. 

}  23d  of  January,  1346.  Villani,lii.  c.  108. 
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to  the  French  throne  ;  and,  addressing  a  proclamation] 
to  the  nobles  and  people  of  France,  he  called  upoftj 
them  to  take  example  by  the  Flemings,  and  submit  to] 
his  authority.  * 

The  Pope  replied  at  length  t,  advocating  the  cause! 
of  Philip  fully  as  much  as  the  cause  of  peace,  and] 
sharply  rebuking  the  King  of  England  for  still  con- 
tinuing in  alliance  with  Louis  of  Bavaria,  The 
French  people  were,  of  course,  silent ;  but  did  not 
look  upon  Edward  as  more  really  their  King  because 
he  liad  taken  the  name,  or  regard  the  English  less  as 
their  enemies  because  a  prince,  whom  they  did  not 


•  Rjmer,  tom.ii,  pp.  64 — 66.    6th  of  February, at  Ghent. 

f  Edward's  letters  to  the  Pope  were  sent  by  one  Nicolas  de  Flisco  I 
(probably a  corniption  of**  Fiesco**)>a  man  apparently  ofsomc  eminence^  | 
and  posscsiiiug  m  tlie  highest  degree  the  confidence  and  regard  of  theKinf  | 
of  Ea^land.    Little,  indeed,  is  known  concerning  liiiii ;  but  many  of  Ed» 
ward's  public  leiterSi  preserved  in  Rjnier,  mention  him  in  high  terms  of  I 
commendation  and  regard.   While  at  Avignon,  ypon  his  present  mission,  j 
some  parlLsans  of  the  King  of  France  broke  into  his  house  during  the  night, 
Bnd>  caiTv  ing  off  the  envoy,  together  with  his  son  and  a  servant,  kept  hini 
a  strict  prisoner  for  some  time*     The  Pope,  however,  indignant  at  Euch 
au  outrage  olifercd  to  a  person  under  the  inunedlate  protection  and  safe- 
guard of  the  Holy  Sce>  thundered  his  anathema  ngninst  all  who  were  " 
concerned  in  his  abdnction ;  executed  suuimjiry  justice  upon  some  of 
his  own  dependents  who  had  a  share  therein ;  and  even,  it  would  ap- 
pear, put  France  in  interdict  till  the  King  of  England's  envoy  was  set 
at  liberty.    Philip  of  Valois,  ou  his  part,  protested  loudly  his  innocence  | 
of  any  participation  in  the  cnoie  which  had  been  committed  j  rcmon- 
Gtrated  against  the  extreme  measures  to  which  the  Pontiff  had  had  { 
recourse;  and  ca^iseu  the  object  of  so  much  contest  to  be  freed  from 
durance,  and  conveyed  to  Avignon*    It  is  not,  however,  to  be  supposed 
that  Edward  passed  over  in  silence  the  in«*idt  ottlrcd  to  his  messengrr« 
or  the  wrong  done  to  the  sacred  person  of  an  imibassador ;  and  we  find 
amongst  tlie  state  papers  a  letter  to  I  he  Pope  upon  the  sobjcct,  which  j 
contains  many  expressions  cafculsted  to  leave  a  conviction  thftt  Edwani 
regarded  his  envoy  with  feelings  of  greater  respect  and  itflcction  tbao 
lus  mere  station  implied. 
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acknowledge,  claimed  domiiiiou  over  botb-  Edward, 
who,  probably,  had  never  anticipated  any  great  effects, 

far  as  regarded  the  French  nation,  from  tlie  as- 
sumption  of  his  new  title,  rested  satisfied  with  the  ho- 
mage of  the  Flemings,  added  the  words  Dieu  et  mon 
roit  to  the  quartered  amis  of  France  and  England, 
and  caused  a  new^  great  seal  to  be  engraved,  bearing 
the  erabiems  of  his  assumed  authority. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Pope  launched  the  thunders 
of  tbe  church  at  the  Flemings,  for  supporting  the 
enemy  of  the  church's  beneficent  protector  ;  and,  in 
the  name  of  God,  placed  the  whole  of  Flanders  in 
interdict.  The  clergy  of  that  country,  who  were 
ither  French  themselves,  or  attached  to  the  French 
court,  willingly  proceeded  to  enforce  the  sentence  of 
the  Holy  See,  by  depriving  their  flocks  of  all  the 
religious  offices  they  were  appointed  to  celebrate  •  ; 
but,  while  all  parties  thus  impiously  made  use  of  the 
name  of  the  Most  High  to  sanctify  their  insect  con- 
tentions. Providence  was  pursuing,  uninterrupted,  His 
inscrutable  course,  to  the  destruction  of  all  the  la- 
boured schemes  and  intricate  policies  of  man. 

Before  the  interdict  had  reached  Flanders,  Ed* 
ward  had  sailed  for  England  t,  and  almost  immediately 
after  held  a  parliament  at  Westminster.  The  presence 
of  the  King  had,  of  course,  great  effect  upon  the  repre- 
sentatives of  his  people;  and  he  induced  them  to  grant 
^liim  vast  supplies  for  carrying  on  the  war,  shackled  by 


•  Barnes,  p.  160.     Froiasiirt^  chap.cvL 

f  He  di£»enibairked  at  Orwell  on  the  2\&i  of  February  1340;  and  in- 
•tantly  proceeded  to  London,  where  he  held  the  parliament. 
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no  condition  to  which  he  could  reasonably  object. 
The  strictest  inquisition,  also,  was  instituted  into  the 
collection  of  the  taxes  formerly  imposed,  in  which 
vast  peculations  had,  undoubtedly,  taken  place ;  and 
Edward,  relieved  from  his  pecuniary  embaiTassments, 
proceeded,  with  immense  activity,  to  provide  for  all 
the  necessities  of  the  state,  and  for  the  defence  of  both 
his  Scottish  frontier  and  his  territories  in  Aquitaine. 
His  voyage  to  Enghnid  had  thus  removed  most  of 
those  difficulties  which  had  attended  him  from  the 
insulEciency  of  his  supplies  ;  and,  during  his  stay  in 
London,  events  took  place  in  Belgium  which  tended 
to  strengthen  and  consolidate  his  alliances  on  the 

•  The  principal  grants  and  enactments  of  this  Parliament  ftre  stated 
by  Barnes  to  have  been  as  follows :  — 

The  lords  and  commons  granted  to  the  King  the  ninth  of  their 
wool,  the  ninth  lamb,  the  ninth  sheep,  and  the  ninth  of  all  grain  and 
moveables ;  at  the  same  time  f»iving  power  to  take  from  foreign  mer- 
chants, and  others  not  living  by  agriculture,  the  nineteenth  of  their 
goods  lawfull}  to  their  value. 

In  return  for  this  grant,  Edw  ard  declared,  by  statute,  that  it  was 
to  form  no  precedent  for  future  times,  and  that  no  chtirge  or  claim  for 
aid  should  thenceforward  be  raade  by  the  King,  unle^ss  by  the  common 
consent  of  the  prelates,  carls,  barons,  and  other  g^reat  men,  and  com* 
mona  of  the  realto ;  and  suU  larther,  that  all  profits  arising  from  tliis 
supply,  as  well  as  from  escheats^  customs,  marriages,  wards,  and  other 
feudal  sources  of  revenue,  should  be  spent  upon  the  maintenance  and 
safe  keeping  of  the  kingdom  of  England,  and  the  prosecution  of  the 
war  in  Gaseony,  France,  and  Scotland,  while  those  wars  continued,  and 
on  no  other  matter  whatever. 

In  addition  to  the  above  aid,  the  clergy  contributed  a  tenth ;  and 
means  were  taken  to  increase  the  revenues  arising  from  the  foreign 
priories  in  England ;  while  Edwiu*d,  anxious  for  the  prosperity  of  his 
realm,  a-s  well  a.s  the  more  immediate  gratification  of  his  personal  ambi- 
tion, laboured  with  his  subjects  to  promote  the  commerce  with  Flan- 
dera,  and  to  increase  tfie  triule  in  wool  and  woollen  cloths,  which  he 
bad  already  striven  assiduously  to  found ;  measures  in  which  pre&ent 
policy  and  remote  interestt  were  equally  considered. 
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Jontinent,  and  to  afford  a  fair  promise  of  greater 
lanimity  and  vigour  than  had  hitherto  been  dis- 
played by  his  confederates. 

The  first  movements,  however,  which  afterwards 

ronght   about   these   results,  were   any  thing   but 

ivourable  to  the  allies  of  the  King  of  England.     In 

ismissing  his  troops  at  Buironfosse,  Pliilip  of  Valois 

bad  not  neglected  the  wise  precaution  of  strengthen- 

ig  his  various  frontier  garrisons  ;    and  had  filled  the 

5wns    upon   the    Sonime   and    Scheldt    with   large 

bodies  of  young  and  ardent  warriors,  whose  greatest 

desire  was  to  signalise  themselves  against  the  enemy. 

Between  these  bodies  and  the  troops  of  the  neigh- 

touring  states,  continual  skirmishes  were  taking  place, 
liich,  at  first,  extended  only  to  the  subjects  of  the 
Vench  King,  and  to  those  of  princes  positively  allied 
»  his  adversary ;  but  they  soon  involved  the  Count  of 
Hainault  also,  who  had  pointedly  abstained  from  the 

Enewed  league  against  Philip  of  Valois,  which  had 
len  consolidated  by  the  Parliament  of  Brussels,  In 
ost  of  the  sudden  excursions  which  they  made,  the 
French  were  very  successful ;  and  their  efforts  seem 
especially  to  have  been  directed  against  the  lands  of  the 
famous  John  of  Hainault,  who  had  given  good  sub- 
ject for  retaliation,  by  ravaging  and  desolating  a  great 
part  of  Picardy  in  the  late  invasion  of  France.  The 
strong  town  of  Chimay  belonging  to  that  nobleman 
^^pwas  attacked,  and  the  whole  surrounding  country 
laid  waste.     Nearly  at  the  same  time  the  Castle  of 


^  Frois&art,  chap,  xciv* 
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Ralengues,  also  belonging  to  Johu  of  Hainault,  was 
besieged  ;  and»  the  garrison  having  made  their  escape 
in  the  night,  it  was  burned  to  the  gronnd*  In  ad-  _ 
dition  to  these  exploits,  the  garrison  of  Cambray  V 
and  that  of  Tliun  FEveque  waged  incessant  war 
against  each  other  ;  and,  at  length,  in  an  excursion 
made  by  GUes  de  Mauny,  the  commandant  of  Thun, 
his  companions  were  defeated^  and  he  himself  was 
taken  prisoner,  mortally  wounded,  and  carried  into 
Cambray*  This  success  did  not  deliver  the  in. 
habitants  of  that  city  from  the  enterprises  of  the  ■ 
garrison  of  Thun,  as  two  brothers  of  the  deceased 
captain,  equally  feariess  and  enterprising  with  himself, 
came  immediately  from  Bouchain,  to  put  themselves 
at  the  head  of  his  companions,  for  the  purpose  of  re* 
venging  his  death. 

Hitherto  the  war  had  respected  the  territories 
of  the  Count  of  Hainault ;  but,  according  to  Frois- 
sart,  the  Bishop  of  Cambray,  by  representing  to 
the  French  King  the  ravages  which  the  Hainaulters 
had  committed  in  Cambresis,  while  Edward  had  be* 
sieged  the  town,  at  length  induced  Philip  of  Valois 
to  treat  as  an  enemy  a  prince  whom  a  little  foi-bear- 
ance  might  have  secured  as  a  friend.  The  chief  cities 
on  the  French  frontier  were,  as  I  have  said,  strongly 
garrisoned ;  and  as  the  reward  of  military  service  in 
those  days  was,  principally,  what  each  individual 
could  gain  by  his  strength,  his  courage,  and  his  ac- 
tivity, —  whether  in  , plunder,  which  w^as  not  only 
permitted  but  commanded,  or  in  prisoners,  whose 
ransom  was  according  to  their  wealth  or  distinction, 
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—  the  coinmanders  of  the  various  fortresses  desired 
nothing  so  much  as  permission  to  seek  riches  and 
adventures  in  the  ricli  country  of  Hainaiilt.  In 
Cambray'still  remained  the  Grand  Master  La  Beaume, 
together  with  John  de  Le\iSj  Miireschal  de  Merepoix, 
and  several  other  distinguislied  knights.  Hugh  de  la 
Roque,  seneschal  of  Carcassonne,  commanded  in  St. 
land  ;  the  famous  Lord  of  Beanjeu  in  Mortagne  j 
in  Toumay  was  that  Godcmar  de  Fay,  whose 
firmness  on  one  occasion  and  weakness  on  another 
proved  afterwards  the  salvation  and  the  ruin  of  France, 
No  sooner  w^as  it  announced  to  these  officers  that 
the  King  allowed  the  garrisons  of  the  Cambresis 
to  push  their  excursions  into  Hainault  itself,  — 
for  to  Cambresis  alone,  wliich  had  suffered  by  the 
Hainaultcrs,  the  King*s  permission  seems  to  have 
extended,  —  than  a  force  was  collected,  somewhat 
larger,  in  all  probability,  than  that  territory  itself 
could  have  afforded,  consisting  of  600  men  at  arms, 
which  always  implied  treble  the  number  of  sol- 
diers. Every  thing  was  arranged  as  quietly  as  pos- 
sible ;  and,  setting  out  immediately  after  dusk,  the 
adventurers  directed  their  course  towards  Haspre, 
the  first  large  town  of  Hainault,  which  lay  in  fan- 
cied security,  totally  unprepared  for  defence.  The 
French  entered  at  once  througli  the  unguarded  gates  ; 
and,  taking  possession  of  the  sleeping  city,  proceeded 
to  plunder  at  their  ease.  Haspre  was  soon  com- 
pletely swept  of  its  riches  and  its  inhabitants.  A  large 
priory  of  Black  Monks  shared  the  same  fate  ;  and, 
when  every  thing  had  been  collected  w'hich  could  be 
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carried  axvay,  the  invaders  left  the  place,  driving  their 
living  prey  before  them*  They  departed  not,  how- 
ever,  without  setting  fire  to  the  town  as  they  retired; 
and  the  unfortunate  hihabitants,  carried  away  captives 
at  a  moment  that  they  fancied  themselves  in  profound 
peace,  saw  their  city,  with  all  its  sweet  domestic 
memories,  reduced  to  a  heap  of  grey  ruins  before 
their  eyes,  their  hearths  covered  with  the  ashes  of 
their  homes,  and  nothing  left  of  their  birthplace  but 
the  name- 

The  tidings  of  the  French  aggression  reached  Va- 
lenciennes that  night;  and  the  young  Count  was  roused 
from  bis  sleep  to  hear  that  one  of  his  chief  cities  was 
assailed  by  the  French,  Starting  from  his  bed,  he  in- 
stantly buckled  on  his  annour  ;  and,  calling  round  him 
the  few  knights  that  his  palace  contained,  issued  forth 
into  the  market  place,  where  he  caused  the  alami  bell 
to  be  rung,  from  one  of  those  belfries  which  all  large 
towns  possessed  for  the  purpose  of  calling  the  neigh- 
bouring country  to  arms  in  case  of  attack-  Without 
waiting,  however,  for  the  assembly  of  a  larger  force 
than  that  which  was  already  prepared,  he  sprang  upon 
horseback,  and,  spurring  onward  towards  Haspre 
with  all  the  eagerness  of  anger  and  indignation,  left 
whatever  troops  might  be  collected  after  his  departure 
to  follow  as  fast  as  they  could*  But,  before  he  had 
ridden  far,  he  was  met  by  news  of  the  complete  de- 
struction of  the  town  he  went  to  aid  ;  and  was  assured 
that  the  French  had  retired  beyond  i^each  of  pursuit. 

Amongst  the  first  who  received  the  tidings  of  the 
fall   of  Haspre   was   John   of    Hainault,    Lord   of 
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Jeaumont,  who  had  already  suffered  so  greatly  him- 
self by  the  incursions  of  the  French,  and  who  was 
.not  sorr)%  perhaps,  that  his  nephew  had  met  with 
ungrateful  a  return  for  the  moderate  and  some- 
what temporising  course  he  had  pursued  towards 
the  King  of  France.  He  nevertheless  set  off  in- 
stantly for  Valenciennes,  to  aid  the  Count  by  his 
■presence  and  advice ;  and  the  conversation  said  to 
have  taken  place  between  the  uncle  and  nephew  on 
their  first  meeting  is  too  characteristic  of  the  man- 
ners  of  that  age  to  be  omitted. 

I**  Fair  uncle/'  said  the  Count  as  they  met,  **  your 
war  with  Fi'ance  is  greatly  embellished." 
**  God  be  praised,  Sir  !  *'  replied  the  Lord  of  Beau- 
mont. **  For  your  wrong  and  grief,  I  should  be 
angry  enough ;  but  you  have  this  for  the  love  and 
service  you  have  always  borne  the  French.  However, 
we  must  now  ride  against  France.  Look  to  what 
f      side  it  shall  be  upon." 

**  You  say  true,"  answered  the  Count ;   **  and  it 

»  shall  be  fidl  shortly." 
A  meeting  of  all  the  vassals  of  Haiuault  was  im- 
mediately called  at  Mons  ;  and  much  debate  ensued  as 
to  whether  it  would  be  necessaiy  to  give  any  w^arning 
to  a  monarch  who  had  violated  the  peace  without 
notification  on  his  part,  or  whether  it  would  not  be 
expedient  to  follow  his  example,  and  attack  his  ter- 
ritories at  once.  It  was,  at  length,  determined  to 
follow  nobler  rules,  and  defy  the  French  King  openly 
before  his  dominions  were  invaded,  Thibalt,  abbot 
of  Crespy,  was  charged  with  the  Count's  defiance, 
he  delivered  t4  Philip  in  form. 
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The  King  received  it  with  contempt,  merely  re- 
plying that  his  nephew  was  an  **  outnigeous  fool, 
who  took  the  best  means  to  have  his  whole  country 
consumed."  But  surely,  if  there  was  any  outrage  and 
folly  committed  through  the  whole  transaction^  the 
accusation  thereof  would  appear  to  rest  upon  the  man 
who  cast  away  a  friend  while  assailed  by  many  ene- 
mies, and  who  violated  the  common  and  generous 
custom  of  the  times,  to  commit  a  cruel  aggression  on 
his  nephew^s  territories. 

The  more  noble  and  open  proceeding  of  the  Count 
of  Hainault  did  not  prevent  him  from  taking  signal 
vengeance  upon  his  adversary.  No  sooner  was  the 
defiance  given,  than,  entering  France  with  10,000 
men  at  arms,  the  Count  and  his  uncle  instantly  pro- 
ceeded to  Aubenton  —  a  town  which  expected  their 
attack,  and  had  been  strongly  reinforced  and  prepared 
to  resist.  The  Hrst  day,  after  a  long  and  severe  con- 
test, the  barriers  witliout  the  gates  were  won  by  tlie 
Hainaulters ;  and  on  the  second  day  the  gates  them* 
selves  were  forced.  The  battle,  however,  still  con- 
tinued within  the  walls  j  though  the  inferiority  of 
numbers,  of  course,  deprived  the  French  of  all  chance 
of  successful  resistance.  The  A^idame  of  Chalons, 
who  commanded,  was  taken,  severely  wounded ;  and 
his  two  sons,  whom  he  had  knighted  at  the  gates  in 
the  morning,  were  found  dead  in  the  market-place. 
The  Lord  of  Vervins,  who  had  been  a  principal  actor 
in  the  desolation  of  Chiuiay,  saved  himself  by  the 
swiftness  of  his  horse  j  but  few  others  escaped  alive  to 
bear  the  news  of  the  storming  of  AubentoHt 
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'rom  that  city,  the  Count   of  Hamault  directed 
is  march  through  the  Tliierasche,  burning  and  deso- 
iting  a  great  part  of  the  diocese  of  Rhcims.     Forty 
wns  and  villages,  which  had  escaped  at  the  time  of  the 
nglish  invasion,  were  now  levelled  with  the  ground ; 
d  the  wanton  aggression  which  Philip  had  suffered 
tis  troops  to  coinuiit  was  avenged,  for  the  time,  in 
e  most  signal  manner.     The  Count  of  Hainault, 
owever,  was  well    aware  that  such  an  expedition 
would  call  down  speedy  retaliation  ;  and  he  was  no 
less  conscious  that,  how  ever  brave  and  active  w  ere  his 
Idiers,  their  numbers  could  not  at  all  suffice  to  protect 
e  country  against  the  far  superior  force  of  France, 
lupport  became  necessary  to  him  ;   and  as  w^ar  now 
existed  in  its  most  implacable  form  between  his  do- 
minions and  France,  his  natural  allies  were,  of  course, 
the  enemies  of  the  French  King- 
To  Edward,  then,  as  the  cliief  of  those  enemies* 
e  now  determined  to  apply,  although,  on  a  previous 
occasion,  he  had  himself  shown  much  indiffi^rence  to 
he  success  of  the  English  King  ;  but  their  interests 
were  now  united,  where  they  had  before  been  distinct, 
and  he  calculated  justly  when  he  supposed  that  his 
rother-in-law  would  embrace  his  alliance  with  pleasure, 
he  transaction,  however,  was  one  of  such  delicacy,  and 
the  necessity  of  his  case  so  urgent,  that  he  determiued 
conduct  the  negotiation  in  person  ;  and,  leaving 
his  tincle  governor  of  Hainault,  Holland,  and  Zea- 
land during  his  absence,  he  embarked  at  Dordrecht 
for  England.     His  expectations  in  regard  to  the  dis- 
osition  of  the  King  of  England  were  in  no  degree 
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disappointed  ;  and  in  a  very  short  space  of  time 
had  concluded  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with 
that  prince,  and  obtained  the  assurance  of  his  prompt 
support  and  assistance*  From  London  the  Count 
directed  his  course,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  to  the  court 
of  the  Emperor,  and  entered  into  a  general  league 
with  all  those  German  nobles  who  had  before  aided 
the  King  of  England.  In  the  mean  time,  events  had 
occurred  in  Hainault,  which  rendered  these  alliances 
not  only  necessary  to  the  security  of  his  dominionSi 
but  to  his  very  existence  as  a  prince. 

The  invasion  and  desolation  of  a  part  of  his  te^ 
ritories  by  a  petty  prince  of  the  Empire^  had  kindled 
the  rage  of  Philip  of  A^'ilois  to  a  far  greater  degree 
than  the  more  potent  rivalry  of  the  English  King} 
and  the  consequence  was  the  march  of  a  large  army 
for  the  destruction  of  Hainan  It.  This  force  was  com- 
manded by  the  brave  but  unhappy  John  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, afterwards  King  of  France;  and,  assembling  at 
St*  Quentin  before  the  conclusion  of  April,  a  body  of 
14,000  men  approached  the  frontiers  of  Cambresis,and 
halted  at  the  small  town  of  Montay.  Confiding  in 
their  numbers  and  their  valour,  the  French  took  no 
precautions  against  surprise ;  and,  during  the  first 
night  of  their  invasion,  they  found  that  the  activity 
and  the  daring  of  their  adversaries  might  cause  tliem 
more  serious  loss  and  danger  than  a  much  larger 
force  commanded  by  less  enterprising  leaders,  ^^'^erchin 


I 


•  Parte  of  the  Count  of  Ham  ault's  territoriea  were  fiefs  of  the  empire  ; 
ptirta  were  held  of  Uie  crown  of  France, 
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Gerard,  seneschal  of  Hainault,  had  kept  a  wary  eye 
upon  the  enemy ;  and  as  soon  as  he  learned  the  care- 
lessness of  the  French  dispositions,  he  conceived  the 
ring  project  of  carrying  off  the  Duke  of  Normandy, 
their  commander-in-chief,*  In  the  dead  of  the  night 
he  made  his  way  into  Montay  with  only  sixty  corn- 
ions,  and  proceeded  boldly,  in  the  midst  of  the 
rench  army,  to  attack  the  principal  house  of  the 
wn,  in  which  he  naturally  concluded  that  the  son 
of  the  King  of  France  would  make  his  temporary 
abode.  In  this,  however,  he  was  mistaken  ;  and  on 
eaking  in  the  door,  he  found  two  of  the  principal 
rench  nobles,  but  not  their  leader.  An  immediate 
niggle  ensued,  in  which  the  Lord  of  Bailleul  was 
illed,  and  his  companion,  the  Lord  of  Brian5on,  was 

This  gallaot  exploit  has  a  parallel  in  modern  history  which  1  can- 
Dt  pass  over  in  ailence.  In  the  early  part  of  the  American  war  Ge- 
Lee,  an  officer  of  very  considerahle  reputation  and  talents,  joined 
•  ranks  of  the  republicanSi  und  much  wat^  expected  from  his  zeal  and 
ilities,  A  report »  however,  having  reached  the  British  army  under 
■  W,  Howe,  that  General  Lee'a  corps  was  inarching  towards  Alex- 
ria  for  the  purpose  of  crossing  the  Delaware^  LieLttenant-Colonel 
rcourt  (afterwards  Field  Marshal  Earl  of  Harcourt)  volunteered  to 
connoitre  the  enemy's  movements,  obtained  exact  information  in 
to  the  head  quarters  of  the  general,  and  instantly  formed  the 
ng  design  of  carrying  him  oflT  from  the  miiist  of  his  army.  W^ith 
hirty  men  of  the  iCtli  light  dragoons,  he  reached  General  Lee's  quar- 
i  UBperceived ;  and  finding  a  house  on  either  side  of  the  road,  he 
pvided  his  men,  and  attacked  hoth»  Considerable  resistance  wm  made 
the  ^niard,  and  a  ball  fired  from  the  window  passed  through  Colonel 
Harcourt's  helmet ;  but  before  any  succour  could  arrive.  General  Lee 
was  taken,  placed  on  a  horse  before  a  dragoon,  and  was  carried  a  pri- 
soner to  the  British  camp.  The  gallant  nobleman  by  whom  this  bold 
deed  was  performed  has  not  been  muny  years  dead,  and  there  are  some 
Itill  living  who  can  testily  that  in  him  all  the  better  qualities  of  the 
hivalroits  character  continued  to  exist  Ln  an  age  which  produced  very 
Ittle  of  the  kind* 
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taken  prisoner  by  the  Hainaulters,  together  with  teu 
or  twelve  more,  all  meti  of  note ;  after  which  the  as- 
sailants, finding  that  the  alarm  was  given,  and  that 
the  troops  were  getting  under  arms,  retired  with  all 
speed,  and,  regaining  their  horses,  rode  back  to  Va* 
leneiennes  with  their  prisoners.  Many  attempts  of 
the  same  nature,  were  undertaken  by  the  Hainaulters 
and  their  allies  ;  nor  were  careful  precautions  against 
the  enemy  wanting  on  the  part  of  John  of  Ilainault, 
during  his  nephew's  absence.  Not  having  yet  a 
sufficient  force  to  keep  the  field  against  the  anny  of 
the  Duke  of  Normandy,  he  was  of  course  obliged 
to  abandon  the  open  country,  and  tlie  unfortified 
towns  and  villages,  to  be  plundered  by  the  foe ;  but 
in  every  city  which  afforded  the  possibility  of  re- 
sistance, he  took  care  to  place  a  sufficient  garrison  to 
maintain  it  against  any  thing  but  a  regular  siege } 
and  at  the  same  time  he  collected,  in  the  towns  of 
Valenciennes,  Bouchain,  Avesnes,  Landrecy,  Mau- 
beuge,  and  Quesnoy,  ample  provisions,  and  large 
bodies  of  troops,  headed  by  the  most  experienced 
commanders  of  the  countiy. 

The  expedition  of  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  there- 
fore, reduced  itself  to  a  mere  devastating  incursion. 
An  immense  multitude  of  villages  and  hamlets  were 
destroyed ;  great  booty  was  obtained  ;  and  the  whole 
open  country  of  Hainault  was  swept  of  all  its  pro- 
duce. No  fortified  town  or  fortress  of  any  import, 
however,  was  taken,  or  even  besieged,  by  the  French, 
with  the  exception  of  Escandeuvres  on  the  Scheldt, 
which  was  surrendered  to  them  after  a  short  siege, 
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the  treachery  of  its  commander.     He  expiated 

kis  crime  by  an  ignominious  death  shortly  after  at 

[ons  ;    and  the  castle  of  Escandeuvres  was  rased 

its    foundations    by    the    captors.       After    this 

[lall  sucees^i  the   Duke   of  Normandy   retired  to 

Cambray  ;   and  having  made  a  brief  halt,  and  re- 

iforced   some   of  the   neighbouring   garrisons,    he 

lirected  his  whole  remaining  force  against  the  castle 

Tliun  PEveque* 

The  renown  of  the  gentlemen  who  held  the  fortress 
jr  the  King  of  England,  as  well  as  the  strength  of 
ie  place  itself,  rendered  greater  preparations  neces- 
iry  than  the  size  of  the  castle  or  the  number  of 
tie  garrison  seemed  to  require.*  Fresh  levies  were 
aade  by  the  French  general ;  and  several  of  those 
sat  engines  which  at  that  time  were  still  generally 
Used  instead  of  cannon,  were  brought  from  Cambray 
id  Douai,  against  the  small  fort  of  Thun  I'Evequei 
^Six  of  these  machines  are  mentioned  as  particularly 
jwerful ;  and  from  these,  day  and  night,  immense 
sses  of  stone  w^ere  continually  hurled  against  the 
stle,  beating  dow^n  the  battlements  and  the  roofs,  so 
It  no  shelter  was  left  to  the  garrison  but  in  the  cel- 
ars  and  subterranean  chambers,  with  which  almost 
ivery  fortress  in  that  day  was  provided.  Still,  however, 
lie  bold  counsels  of  Sir  Richard  JLamesi,  and  of  two 


•  That  no  great  force  was  ever  employed  in  the  defence  of  Thun 
TEveque,  T^e  may  conclude  from  the  account  already  given  of  its  cap- 
ture by  Walter  de  Manny,  who»  at  the  timc^  had  witli  him  only  forty 
Unces,  making  in  atl  a  force  of  about  IW  men.  A  part  of  these  only 
were  left  by  hrni  to  guard  his  conqaeJit;  and  consequently,  at  the  ut- 
oaoit  calculation,  the  garmon  could  not  consist  of  more  than  IQO  men, 
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brothers  of  the  house  of  Mauny,  who  seem  to  have 
been  united  iu  command  of  the  place,  iDaintained 
the  courage  of  the  defenders  ;  and  no  pmbability  of 
their  surrender  existed,  when  the  Duke  of  Normandy 
had  recourse  to  one  of  the  most  cruel  and  barbarous 
expedients  which  war  ever  produced.  By  means  of  the 
same  engines  which  had  battered  down  the  roofs,  he 
cast  in  upon  the  brave  garrison  every  sort  of  putrid 
carrion  that  could  be  found  ;  and  the  number  of  dead 
horses  and  cattle,  which  he  thus  accumulated  within 
the  small  space  of  the  castle,  in  a  moist  atraosphere» 
and  at  a  sultry  time  of  year,  created  within  the  place 
a  pestilent  stench,  becoming  more  and  more  horrible 
every  hour.  Such  a  means  of  warfare  was  not  to  be 
resisted  ;  and  alter  suffering  for  some  days  the  terrible 
scourge  inflicted  upon  them,  the  garrison  prayed  a 
fortnight's  truce,  upon  the  promise  of  surrendering 
the  fortress  at  the  end  of  that  time  if  still  unrelieved. 

The  Duke  of  Normandy  consented  ;  and  a  squire 
was  permitted  to  go  forth  for  the  pui-pose  of  in- 
forming  John  of  Hainault  of  the  situation  of  the 
garrison.  The  messenger  found  that  prince  at 
Mons  ;  but  lie  was  himself  less  able  than  ever  to 
collect  sufficient  forces  to  give  battle  to  the  Duke  of 
Normandy.  The  garrisons  of  Lille,  Douai,  and 
Touniay  were  caiTying  on  a  continual  though  de- 
sultory warfare  upon  the  frontiers  of  Flanders  and  I 
Hainault ;  and  though  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  had 
effected  some  retaliation  by  the  surprise  and  de- 
struction of  Armentieres*,  that  temporary  success  had 

•  ChroQ,  de  France,  chap,  xvfi*     Ann.  de  Flaod  •  p,  240. 
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[Ml  more  than  compensated  by  the  capture  of  that 

ioble  himself  by  the  people  of  Lille,  while  endea- 

rouring  to  pass  by  that  city  in  company  with  the 

Sari  of  Suffolk,  for  the  puipose  of  marching  with 

Lrtevelde  to  the  siege  of  Tournay.*      Continual  in- 

irsions,  and  the  presence  of  a  large  French  force 

lipon  the  borders  of  the  two  countries,  required  that 

10  part  of  the  territory  should  be  left  unguarded  ; 

id  no  sufficient  force  could  be  collected  to  succour 

tie  besieged  fort,  without  depriving  many  places  of 

le  garrisons  necessary  to  their  defence,  TTie  Regent, 

however,  informed  the  messenger  from  the  gan*ison 

Thun,   that  he   had    received  assurances  of  his 

kephew's  immediate  return  ;  and  that  he  hoped  and 

glieved,  before  the  end  of  the  truce,  the  Count  would 

lot  only  be  present,  but  would  also  be  enabled,  by  the 

lliances  he  had  formed,  to  force  the  Duke  of  Nor* 

aandy  to  raise  the  siege. 

*  Most  of  the  English  authors  declare,  that  the  Iwo  prisoners  re* 
eivecl  the  most  unworthy  treatment.  The  account  given  by  Barnes  la 
^  foUows  :  — "  At  lust  it  was  determmed  that  these  two  illiistrious 
dvee,  being  fettered  and  shackled  with  iron,  should  be  sent  and  pre- 
nted  to  the  Frencli  King  as  a  lucky  hansel  of  his  future  success.  As 
hey  were  conveyed  to  Paris,  they  were  drawn  in  a  cart  tlirough  the 
liidst  of  every  tow  n,  village,  and  handet  in  their  way,  with  great  iihouts 
Dd  cries  of  the  vulgar,  and  scoffs  and  railings  of  the  rascal  sort  of 
coplc.  Being  at  last  brought  into  the  King  of  France's  presence,  he 
Host  unworthily  cornnianded  they  should  be  put  to  death  ;  but  to  this 
be  most  noble  King  of  Bohemia,  John  of  Lujseinburgh,  opposed  him- 
Jf  with  word^  to  this  effect,"  &c. 

A  gooii  deal  of  national  prejudice  ts  probably  mixed  up  in  this  ac* 

ount,  which  b  not  ronfirmed  by  Froissart^^  who  did  not  scruple  to  dis- 

ay  many  of  the   inlemperate  proceedings  of  Philip  of  Valois.     It 

from  the  papers  in  Rymer  (torn.  ii.  part  iv*  p.  107*),  that  the 

[lion  of  Lord  8aii.^bury  was  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  hiini»elfy  and  not 

( son,  as  Barnes  iupposes. 
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With  these  tidings  the  envoy  returned  to  the 
castle  ;  and  a  few  aiixioirs  days  still  passed,  while  the 
arrival  of  the  Count  remained  uncertain.  At  length 
that  prince  appeared  at  Valenciennes  ;  and  the  effect 
of  the  alliances  which  he  had  formed  was  instantly 
felt*  Conscious  of  being  now  able  to  bring  immense 
forces  into  the  field  against  his  adversary,  he  delayed 
not  one  moment  to  act  vigorously  in  his  own  defence* 
From  every  quarter  he  called  the  chivalry  of  Hainault 
to  Valenciennes,  and  summoned  his  allies  to  meet 
hira  with  all  speed  at  Thun  PEvftque. 

Activity  and  eager  thirst  for  revenge  spread 
through  the  country,  as  the  means  of  gratification 
were  presented  ;  and  setting  off  from  his  capital  with 
a  force  already  considerable,  at  every  step  the  young 
Count  found  his  power  increasing.  Before  the  ter- 
mination of  the  truce,  he  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the 
Scheldt,  opposite  to  the  besieged  castle  ;  the  Count  of 
Namur  followed  with  no  insignificant  reinforcements ; 
and  shortly  after,  the  Dukes  of  Brabant  and  Gueldres 
appeared  with  large  and  veteran  forces.  Last  of  ail 
came  Artevelde  of  Ghent,  with  an  army  of  00,000 
Flemings  j  and  more  than  100,000  men  appeared 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Scheldt, 

Such  a  display  of  power  now  showed  Philip  of 
Valois  that  it  is  wiser  not  even  to  tread  upon  a 
worm.  The  Duke  of  Normandy  sent  instant  mes- 
sengers  to  his  father  at  Peronne,  informing  him  of 
this  immense  host,  which,  like  the  fabled  produce  of 
the  serpent's  teeth,  seemed  to  have  risen  all  armed 
out  of  the  earth  ;  and  Philip  immediately  despatched 
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1200  men  at  arms  to  reinforce  his  son's  forces. 
Tlie  French  monarch,  it  appears,  had  bound  himself 
y  oath  not  to  lead  an  army  across  the  frontiers  of 
e  empire  ;  but  the  dangerous  situation  of  his  troops, 
who  were  only  separated  from  the  superior  force  of 
the  Count  of  Hainault  by  the  waters  of  the  Scheldt  •# 
iduced  him  to  forget  the  niceties  of  honour,  and  to 
join  the  army  as  a  volunteer.  The  Duke  of  Nor- 
andy  still  remained  nominally  the  eommander-in- 
hief  of  the  army,  but  Philip  of  Valois  directed  all 
its  movements. 

The  various  forces  which  Philip  now  called  to  his 
id,  soon  restored  a  degree  of  equality  to  the  two 
osts ;  and  the  siege  of  Thun  PEvcque  proceeded 
ith  renewed  vigour.     To  have  effectually  relieved 
he  castle,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  cross  the 
Scheldt,  and  fight  the  besieging  army  ;  but  although 
the  Count  desired  nothing  more  than  a  battle,  the 
passage  of  such  a  river  in  face  of  a   powerful  ad- 
versary was  a  step  only  to  be  taken  by  a  bokl,  active, 
and  skilful  general,  with  forces  over  which  he  had  the 
sole  command.  Such  was  not  the  situation  of  the  young 
ount ;  and  whatever  might  have  been  his  own  mi- 
itary  abilities,  there  were  quite  enough  commanders 


ft' 


•  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  divine  how  both  Mezeray  and  Baroea  could 

themsdves  to  he  misled  into  placing  the  castle  of  Thun  PEvequc 

in  the  river  Sambrev  where  no  such  place  ever  existed ;  while  Frois- 

,  whom  they  both  consulted,  mentions  its  (position  on  the  Scheldt 

lea«t  twenty  times.     A  village,  indeed,  called  Thuin,  exists  upon  the 

Snnbre;  but  Thun  TEveque  was  placed  upon  the  left  bank  of  the 

iddt,   halfway  between  Cambray  and  Bouchain*     The   Count  of 

inault,  therefore,  was  on  the  right,  the  Duke  of  Normandy  on  the 

baok  o£  the  river. 
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in  his  camp  to  defeat  the  best  schemes  that  ever  were 
deWsecI. 

All  that  could  be  done,  therefore,  was  to  keep  up 
a  severe  discharge  of  missiles  across  the  river^  in  aid 
of  the  besieged  garrison,  who  by  this  time  were 
unable  to  hold  out  any  longer.  Under  cover  of 
constant  flights  of  arrows  and  quarrels  *,  several  boats 
were  brought  down  the  river  to  the  castle  j  and  the 
brave  garrison,  after  enduring  the  most  dreadful 
distress,  set  fire  to  the  fortress,  and  escaped  in  safety 
to  the  opposite  shore.  The  young  Count  was  still 
desirous  of  fighting  the  enemy  ;  but  the  Duke  of 
Brabant  overruled  his  opinion  —  declaring  that,  out 
of  respect  to  the  King  of  England,  who  was  daily 
expected  in  Flanders,  they  could  not  fight  a  general 
battle  without  his  presence,  except  under  extra- 
ordinary circumstances,  which  did  not  exist* 

It  is  by  no  means  improbable,  that  the  very  cir- 
cumstances which  they  held  out  as  an  inducement  to 
the  Count  to  refrain,  and  which  were,  in  fact,  merely 
excuses  to  themselves  for  retiring,  were  the  strongest 
arguments  in  his  mind  for  urging  on  a  battle.  The 
return  of  the  King  of  England  vvoiild,  of  course,  de* 
prive  the  Count  of  all  the  honour  which  in  those 
days  was  to  be  gained  by  commanding  in  a  general 
engagement ;  and  it  was  very  natural  that  a  young 
and  ardent  prince,  mistaking  his  own  zeal  for  capa- 
bility, and  making  his  hopes  the  measure  of  pro- 
babilities, should  feel  certain  of  success  in  an  enter- 
prise where  the  attempt  itself  was  honourable. 


I 


I 


♦  The  bolt  or  sort  of  arrow  dwcharged  from  a  croB&*bow. 
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It  appears  that,  under  these  circumstances,  he  sent 

tmce,  without  consulting  any  one,  to  propose  terms  of 

attle  to  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  who,  under  the 

ivice  of  his  father,  refused  to  accede  to  the  pro- 

Dsed  arrangements.     After  a  council  also,  in  which 

he  found  that  the  greater  part  of  his  allies  were  bent 

upon  returning  home,  the  Count  still  strove  to  force 

lem   to    an  engagement,  by   sending  word  to  the 

1  verse  commander  that,  if  the  French  would  grant 

him  a  truce  of  but  three  days,  he  would  build  a  bridge 

^■f?er  the  Scheldt,  by  which  either  they  should  pass 

^Bver  unmolested  to  tight  him,  or  he  would  pass  over 

^Bo  fight  them,  at  their  choice.     The  French  general 

^Btill   decHned,  however,  and  couched  his  very  pru- 

^Bknt  determination  in  terms  of  bravado  and  insult,* 

The  Count  still  continued  to  linger  on  the  opposite 

bank,  and  by  much  persuasion  induced  his  confede- 

^■totes  to  keep  the  field  also;  but  the  tidings  soon  after 

Hbrived,  that  the  King  of  England  had  returned  ;  and 

"Tumours  of  a  great  naval  engagement  having  taken 

place  spread  through    the  army.     Such   reports  at 

once  dissolved  the  only  ties  that  kept  the  Count's 

force  together ;  and  all  the  various  members  of  the 

fen federation  he  had  formed,  hastened  to  meet  and 
nfer  with  the  greater  and  more  successful  prince, 
arrival  was  now  known. 


^w^ee 


•  The  reply  sent  to  the  Count  of  Hainan  It  by  Philip  and  his  son  is 

ius  stated  by  Froisaart :  —  "  Sire  dc  Maulmisson,  vous  dire^,  de  par 

s,  ^  celui  qui  ci  vous  euvoie,  que  en  tel  etat  com  me  uou8  avotis  tcnu 

Comte  de  Hainaut  jusques  a  raaintenant,  nous  le  tiendroiis  en  avant 

lui  ferons  engager  sa  terre :  aiusi  sera-'t-il  giierroye  de  deux  cotes ; 

Vt  quand  bon  nous  serablera,  nous  entrerons  en  Hainaut  si  St  {joint  que 

DOUB  parardrona  tout  son  payi."-^  Chap*  cxix* 
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CHAP.  VIII. 


THE    FRENCH    PREPARE    TO    INTERCEPT    EDWARD    ON     HIS    RSI 

TO  FLANDERS.  —  EDWARD  SETS  flAlL,^  BATTLE  OF  SLUTS,  AND 
TOTAL     DEFEAT     OP     THE    FRENCH* — ^  ORATION     OF    JACOB     VAN 

ARTEVSLDB. FARLIAMEKT     OF     VILLEVORDl,     AND      FBDBRAli 

UNION    OF    THE    KBTHERLANDS. THE    POPE   AND    THE    KING    OF 

BICILT  ENDEAVOUR  TO  EFFECT  A  PEACE. — ^  EDWARD  AND  HX8 
ALLIES    BESIEGE  TOCRNAY. — THE   FLEMINGS    SESIEOE    8T*  OMSfL 

—  EDWARD  CHALLENGES  THE  KINO  OF  FRANCE  TO  SINGLE 
COMBAT. — ^rillLIP  OF  VALOIS  DECLINES. —  THE  FLEMrNGS  DE- 
FEATED BEFORE  ST.  OMER. — SIEGE  OF  TO  URN  AY* — OF  MONTAGNE. 

—  SIEGE  AND  DESTRUCTION  OF  ST.  AMANH.  —  ALLEGED  PER- 
FIDY OF  THE  DUKE  OF  BRABANT,  —  JOAN  OF  VALOIS  CARRIES 
ON    THE    NEGOCIATIONS     FOR    PEACE. —  EDWARD*fl    DIFFICULTIES. 

—  PROGRESS  OF  THE  FRENCH  IN  AQUITAINE  — OF  SCOTS  llf 
SCOTLAND    AND    THE     NORTH     OF    ENGLAND.  —  PECULATIONS    IN 

THE    ENGLISH     EXCHEQUER. — A   TRUCE    CONCLUDED. EDWARD 

WAITS  FOR  SUPPLIES  TO  DISCHARGE  HIS  DEBTS  ON  THE  CON- 
TINENT,—  SETS  OUT  PRIVATELY  FOR  ENGLAND.  —  FINDS  NOTHING 
BUT    NEGLIGENCE  AND    CONFUSION. 

While  the  contest  between  the  Count  of  Hainault 
and  the  Ki^^g  of  France,  through  PhHip's  ov\rn  im- 
prudence and  misconduct,  had  prepared  in  the  Low 
Countries  a  povvrerful  confederacy,  and  a  large  and 
well  appointed  army  ready  for  the  return  of  the 
English  monarch,  Edward  had  been  by  no  means 
negligent  in  his  own  dominions,  in  taking  measures 
to  give  him  power  and  authority  amongst  the  princes 
with  whom  he  was  to  act.  He  had  secured  supplies 
of  money  from  his  people,  and  had  collected  a  for- 


■ 
■ 
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iidable  military  force  to  augment  that  which  he  had 
'left  behind. 

This  being  done,  he  hastened  his  return  as  much  ' 
as  possible;   and  leaving  his  son  again  guardian  of 
the  kingdom,  with  a  council  which  he  believed  to  be 
both  wise  and  zealous,  he  proceeded  to  the  sea-coast, 

tad  embarked  at  Orwell,  in  Suffolk,  on  the  22d  of 
une.     Tlie  promptness  with  which  his  general  ar- 
ingements  had  been  concluded  would,  perhaps,  have 
aabled  him  to  set  out  earlier ;  but  news  had  been 
received  both  by  himself  and  by  various  members  of 
his  council,  which  rendered  a  much  more  extensive 
naval  force  requisite  than  he  had  at  first  proposed 
h|o  employ •     The  tidings  which  thus  altered  his  plans, 
^were  given  by  his  brother-in-law,  Reginald  Duke  of 
^PGueldres*,  and  imported  that  an  immense  fleet  had 
been  collected  on  the  sea-coast  of  Flanders,  to  op- 
■^ose  his  passage.     Rumours  of  this  kind  had  reached 
^Hlngland  some  time  before ;  but  Edward  had  hitherto 
^'paid  no  attention  to  them,    The  letters  of  his  brother- 
in-law,  however,  not  only  bore  the  stamp  of  authen- 
ticity,   but  entered    into  various    particulars   which 
proved  the  necessity  of  activity  and  precaution*     Ed- 
ward thus  learned  that  the  various  fleets  which  had 
so  long  swept  the  channel,  and  which  had  not  only 
ravaged  his  coasts,  but  had  also  taken  many  of  his 
largest  ships  of  wart,  had  now  been  collected  into  one 
large  body,  and  augmented  by  immense  eflTorts  to  the 
number  of  400  ships,   of  which  140   were  of  the 


WalsinghaiD,  Hist  p.  134. 


f  Froiasart,  chap,  cvi. 
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largest  class.*  These  were  manned  by  40,000  fight- 
ing men  accustomed  to  the  sea,  and  commanded  by 
three  experienced  admiral st,  who  for  the  last  two 
years  had  been  constantly  employed  in  carrying  on  a 
naval  war  against  England,  in  which  they  had  met  with 
infinite  success.  The  orders  which  had  been  issued 
to  this  force,  directed  the  leaders  to  guard  the  coast 
of  Flanders  ;  and  the  admirals  Bocanegra,  Behuchet, 
and  Qyieret  bad  been  warned  by  the  French  King, 
that  if,  by  any  default  on  their  part,  Edward  was 
suffered  to  hmd  on  the  Continent,  their  heads  should 
answer  for  their  negligence.^  The  English  his- 
torians add,  that  the  French  commanders  had  sworn 
to  present  the  King  of  England  dead  or  alive  in 
Paris,  if  he  attempted  the  passage ;  and  their  ex- 
perience, their  preparations,  and  their  force  gave 
them  every  prospect  of  keeping  their  word, 

Edward  had  already  collected  near  200  vessels  for 
the  transport  of  his  troops  and  of  his  suite,  which  had 
been  greatly  increased  by  the  presence  of  almost  all 
the  ladies  of  the  English  court,  who  were  about  to 
attend  the   Queen  at  Antwei'p.^      It    became   ne* 


4 


4 


*  Froissart,  chap.  cxx. 

-f  All  that  has  been  written  in  the  French  ChronicLes,  nnri  copied  b/ 
French  historians,  in  re^aril  to  this  battle,  and  to  the  iiiisconduct  of 
Beliuchet  having  been  the  cavi&e  of  its  loss,  proves  nothing  agnin^t  ihc 
jjiiiiple  fact,  that  that  officer  hacl  been  chosen  for  his  naval  ta!cnts,  and 
had  been  for  two  years  constantly  sweeping  the  British  Channel  with 
great  and  singular  success.  The  words  of  Froissart  particularly  mark 
the  great  advantages  possessetl  by  the  Fn^nch  in  this  respect  •  — "  Et 
convint  1^  lea  Anglois  soufiHr  ct  endurer  grande  peine,  car  Icura  enne- 
mis  etoicnt  quatre  centre  un,  et  toutcs  gens  de  fait  ct  de  mer,** 

I  Froisaart,  chap.  cvi.  J  Walwoghatn,  Hist,  p,  13i* 
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cessary  now,  however,  to  increase  his  naval  force, 
and  he  waited  as  long  as  the  terms  of  his  con- 
vention with  the  Duke  of  Brabant  permitted,  endea- 
vouring to  collect  a  fleet  equal  to  that  which  opposed 
his  passage.  Nevertheless,  on  the  22d  of  June*,  but 
two  days  before  St.  John's  day,  on  which  he  was 
bound  to  be  in  Flanders,  the  number  of  ships  which  he 
had  obtained  only  amounted  to  260 ;  and  with  these 
he  set  forth,  as  before  said,  from  Orwell,  directing 
his  course  towards  Sluys.  The  wind  was  fair ;  and 
the  next  day,  towards  evening,  Edward  came  in  sight 
of  the  coast  of  Flanders,  near  Blankenberg,  a  small 
town  and  fort  midway  between  Ostend  and  Sluys. 
At  the  same  time  the  French  fleet  was  discovered 
lying  across  the  mouth  of  the  great  sinus  leading  to 
the  port  of  Sluys,  and  then  called  t'  Zwyn.  It  was 
too  late  at  that  time  for  either  party  to  seek  an  en- 
gagement ;  and  Edward  contented  himself  with  send- 
ing Lord  Cobham  and  Sir  John  Chandos,  with  some 
others,  on  shore,  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy  from  the 
land  side.f  This  having  been  done,  and  the  adverse 
force  sufficiently  ascertained,  Edward  ordered  his 
own  fleet  to  anchor,  and  waited  for  the  morning  to 
attack  that  of  the  foe. 

Early  on  the  following  day  he  made  his  dis- 
positions for  battle,  taking  care  at  the  same  time  to 
provide  for  the  safety  of  the  ladies  t  who  accompanied 
the  fleet.     His  largest  vessels  formed  the  van,  and 

♦  1340.  t  Knighton,  col.  2.577. 

t  Froissarty  chap.  cxxi. 
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these  were  disposed  akeniatcly,  one  ship  being 
manned  with  archers,  and  one  with  men  at  arms. 
A  squadron  also,  containing  archers  alone,  was  held  in 
reserve  on  the  wing,  for  the  pur|>ose  of  counteracting 
any  unexpected  movement.  In  this  order  he  beat 
up  to  windward  a  little,  in  order  to  place  the  sun, 
which  at  first  shone  directly  in  the  eyes  of  his  troops^ 
in  a  different  position,  and  then  soon  after  mid-day 
bore  down  upon  the  enemy,  who  did  not  seem  in- 
clined to  draw  out  from  the  haven. 

On  the  part  of  the  French,  no  such  prudent  ar-      | 
rangement  seems  to  have  been  made  ;  and  more  time 
was  consumed  in  watching  the   manoeuvres  of  the 
English,  than  in  preparing  their  own  fleet  for  the  ^ 
approaching   engagement.      At   first,    indeed,   they  H 
appear  to  have  made  the  extraordinary  mistake  of 
thinking  Edward's  movement  to  windward  originated 
in  a  design  to  retreat ;  and  the  sight  of  the  royal 
banner  of  England  bearing  down  upon  them,  was  the 
first  thing  that  inspired  them  with  any  great  activity. 
Their  proceedings  even  then,  however,   showed  no 
signs  of  union,  or  genei'al  design  ;  and  it  would  ap- 
pear that  dissension  and   misunderstanding  reigned 
between  the  French  and  Genoese  admirals. 

Edward,  however,  sailed  on  into  the  mouth  of  the 
haven,  and  the  whole  forces  on  both  sides  were  soon 
engaged,*  A  combat  at  sea  was,  of  course,  in  those 
days,  very  difierent  indeed  from  a  naval  engagement 


I 


*  Kiugbton,  col  2578.     Froit>2>art,  chup.  cjut. 
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at  present ;  the  only  missiles  used  were  arrows,  quar- 
rels, and  masses  of  stone ;  and  boarding  was  the 
principal  manoeuvre  practised  by  either  party.  The 
English  archers  poured  into  the  enemy's  vessels,  as 
they  came  up,  that  tremendous  hail  of  arrows  which 
the  historian  of  every  new  battle,  during  the  earlier 
ages  of  our  history,  records  with  expressions  of  won- 
der and  dread.  The  crossbows  of  Genoa  were  si- 
lenced in  a  moment ;  and  the  Christopher,  the  great 
ship,  as  she  was  the  first  to  advance,  was  the  first  to 
be  captured  from  the  enemy.*  She  was  taken,  we 
are  told,  solely  by  the  bowmen  of  England ;  but  by 
this  time  the  two  fleets  were  fully  engaged.  Run- 
ning side  by  side,  each  ship  grappled  with  its  neigh« 
hour ;  and  the  two,  united  together  by  iron  hooks 
and  lashings,  became  a  stage  on  which  commenced  a 
hand  to  hand  fight,  only  different  from  a  battle  by 
land  in  the  smallness  of  the  space  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  escape.  Each  party  fought  with  desper- 
ation 5  and  for  many  hours — from  mid-day  far  into 
the  ensuing  night — the  combat  was  continued  with 
lances,  swords,  battle-axes,  and  bows,  till,  notwith- 
standing their  superior  numbers,  ship  after  ship  was 
taken  from  the  French  ;  and  Bocanegra,  seeing  the 
battle  hopeless,  and  a  prospect  of  escape  open  for 
himself,  hoisted  all  sail,  and  with  a  small  part  of  his 
division  secured  himself  by  flight.t 

*  Froissart,  chaps,  cxxi.  cxxii. 

t  The  account  which  I  had  originally  given  of  this  battle  hud  been 
framed  upon  a  comparison  of  the  French  historiana  on  the  one  side, 
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No  quarter  seems  to  have  been  given  on  the 
and   it  is   not   impossible   that  the   terril 


casion 


the  English  historians  on  the  other,  \\ii  irti  iis  the  most  ini- 

partial,  between  them.  I  hiiil  rejected,  hu«L>ci ,  tiie  grenicr  part  of  the 
accounts  given  by  the  great  Chronicles  of  France,  and  bv  the  continimtor 
of  Nangis ;  not  only  because  the^'  are  directly  contradicted  by  Roberi 
of  Avesbnry,  Knighton,  and  Walsinghain,  but  because  they  are  boiji 
opposed  to  Froiasart,  and  seeaicd  to  be  utterly  ini probable*  I  hav 
since  been  obliged  to  change  my  opinion  on  one  of  the  most  ess< 
points,  in  conaequence  of  the  account  given  in  a  letter  from  the  kin 
himself,  pointed  out  to  mc  by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  to  whom  I  am  uude 
great  obligations  for  much  valuable  information. 

The  French  historians  assert,  first,  that  Behuchet  was  incompete 
to  command ;  and  that  his  total  want  of  naval  knowledge  —  he  betf^l 
treasurer  of  France,  and  not  a  naval  man  —  caused  the  defeat  of  i 
French* 

Secondly,  they  state  that  the  French  fleet,  by  his  desire,  runiained  l 
the  haven ;  and  that  the  battle  was  fought  in  the  haven  itself. 

Thirdly,  they  declare  that  the  engagement  took  place  on  the  day  after 
St,  John's  day ;  and,  fourthly,  dehcending  lo  minor  particulars,  that 
Cdward  was  wounded  in  the  thigh,  that  (juleret  was  slain  in  cold  blood 
after  having  yielded,  and  that  Edward  hanged  Behuchet  at  the  roast  of 
his  own  vessel. 

In  reply  to  the  first,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  though  Behuchet  ter-^ 
tainly  was  treasurer,  that  circumstance,  in  those  days,  did  not  at  all' 
^inifdy  that  he  was  not  the  most  skilful  officer  in  the  realm.  We  hav« 
seen  him  also  appointed  two  years  before  to  the  command  of  the  Freoch 
fleets  which  could  not  have  taken  place  without  some  presuaiption  ofl 
skill;  and  —  a  much  more  important  fact  —  we  have  seen  him  remark- 
ably successful  during  those  two  ye;irs. 

In  regard  to  the  second  assertion,  that  the  French  fought  in  the 
haven>  it  seemed  to  me  utterly  improbable ;  for  even  if  this  statemmi 
had  not  been  directly  contradicted  by  Froissart,  and  by  every  Eiigliah 
historian,  would  it  be  credible,  I  asked  myself,  that  the  French  did 
keep  the  haven,  when  all  was  to  be  lost,  and  nothing  gained,  by  doin|^ 
§o?  The  shore  was  guarded  by  the  Flemings  of  Bruges,  their  moat  de> 
termined  enemies ;  and  the  advantage  of  numbers  must  hare  been  lost 
by  such  a  confined  position.  At  the  same  time,  the  rery  purpose  of 
their  enterprise  wus  to  fight  the  King  of  England^  and  eiiher  repel  bin 
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rarages  which  the  French  had  committed  on  the 
English  coast,  rendered  the  one  side  implacable  and 
the  other  desperate.  At  all  events,  it  is  known  that 
an  immense  number  of  the  French  leaped  into  the  sea 
and  found  a  watery  grave,  either  from  the  effects  of 
terror  or  of  hopelessness.*     Of  all  the  magnificent 


iioin  landing,  or  take  him  a  prisoner  to  Paris;  not  to  lie  quietly  in  bar* 
bonr,  and  let  him  sail  whithersoever  he  pleased. 

The  letter  of  Edward,  however,  which  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix 
(No.  IL),  forces  me  to  abandon  this  opinion,  and  to  cancel  the  sheet  m 
which  it  was  promulgated.  It  has  also  produced  several  other  important 
alterations,  showing  that  the  battle  began  after  mid-day,  instead  of  at  day- 
break, and  was  continued  during  the  ensuing  night;  that  the  number  of 
large  vessels  in  the  French  fleet  were  190,  and  of  armed  men  35,000, 
tnd  that  24  ships  and  5000  men  escaped,  though  some  of  these  were 
tfterwards  taken. 

We  fiirther  find  that  Edward  positively  fought  on  St.  John's  day ; 
bol  in  regard  to  the  death  of  Behuchet  and  Quieret,  it  can  only  be  said, 
that  tbeir  bdng  put  to  death  after  the  battle  depends  solely  upon  the 
inthority  of  the  French  historians;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Fabian  copied  his  account,  absurd  as  it  is  in  several  particulars,  from 
the  French ;  while  Froissart,  who  was  not  likely  to  have  passed  over 
nich  an  incident  in  silence,  makes  no  mention  of  the  fact.  In  regard  to 
Edward's  wound,  also,  the  assertion  would  appear  to  be  false ;  as,  besides 
die  certainty  of  his  never  having  mentioned  it  in  his  own  letter,  we  find 
that,  with  the  interval  of  one  day,  he  made  a  pilgrimage  on  foot  to 
dK>v^  thankfulness  for  his  victory. 

In  concluding  this  note  I  cannot  help  expressing  my  sense  of  the 
courtesy  and  kindness  with  which  the  gentlemen  intrusted  with  the 
areknrM  of  the  city  of  London  gave  me  access  to  those  important 
repoeitories,  and  of  the  zeal  and  talent  with  which  they  aided  me  in  my 
researches.  Where  I  have  found  the  sense  of  the  letter  of  Edward  not 
dear,  I  have,  in  the  copy  printed  in  the  Appendix,  inserted  in  italics  the 
words  which  I  think  were  really  intended  to  be  used  by  the  writer;  but 
it  will  be  remembered  that  such  words  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  MS. 
preserved  in  the  city  archives,  whereof  the  letter  as  printed  with  the 
chronicle  of  London  is  a  correct  transcript. 

*  Walsingham,  Hist. 
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fleet  which  had  been  collected  to  oppose  the  passage 
of  the  English  monarch*,  scarcely  one  eighth  escaped; 
and  about  30,000  French  perished  in  the  combat. 
The  King  of  England  himself  led  his  navy  against 
the  enemy  ;  and  through  the  whole  engagement  he 
continued  alternately  to  command  as  an  admiral,  and 
to  fight  as  a  knight,  with  a  union  of  those  splendid 
qualities  of  ardent  courage  and  calm  presence  of 
mind  which  seldom  fail  from  difficulties  to  win 
glory.  The  greater  part  of  the  enemy's  ships  were 
taken,  and  went  to  swell  the  English  fleet.  A  few 
were  sunk,  perhaps  by  the  engines  for  casting  large 
masses  of  stone  commonly  used  on  such  occasions. 
Those  which  escaped  under  the  command  of  Bo- 
canegra,  were  pursued  by  Sir  John  Crabbe,  with 
thirty  sail,  but  effected  their  flight  in  safety ;  and 
the  James  of  Dieppe,  which  had  captured  an  English 
vessel,  and  carried  it  off*  for  some  way,  was  afterwards 
retaken  by  her  prisoners,  and  brought  back  on  the 
following  day.t 

Edward  after  his  victory  passed  some  time  on  board 
the  fleet,  whence  the  sound  of  various  musical  bands, 
which  we  find  on  ail  occasions  accompanied  the 
English  armies,  wafted,  during  many  hours,  the  re- 
joicings of  the  victors  to  the  shore.  The  monarch, 
however,  appears  to  have  been  far  from  arrogant  in  his 
success ;  and  the  letters  by  which  he  announced  the 
battle  and  its  event  to  his  son  and  to  the  council  of 

♦  Knighton,  col.  2577. 

t  Adam  Muremouth.    Fabian's  account  of  this  battle  is  not  at  all  to 
be  trusted. 
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'ngland,  breathe  that  excellent  moderation  in  every 
Sne,  which  is  at  once  the  fruit,  and  the  proof,  of  a 
rm  and  powerful  mind.* 
The  tidings  of  this  great  battle,  the  most  import- 
ant which  had  ever  been  fought  in  those  seas,  and 
the  only  one  in  which  an  English  king  had  com- 
manded in  person,  spread,  of  course,  like  lightning 
through  the  whole  of  Flanders,  and    soon  reached 
in   a  thousand  forms    the  two  camps  before  Than 
TE-v^que-t  To  the  French  it  came  like  an  earthquake, 
overthrowing  at  once  all  the  hopes  of  overrunning 
Hainault  and  destroying  the  Flemish  league,  w^hich 
they  had  built  up  upon  the  great  probability  of  Edward 
being  defeated,  and  either  captured  or  driven  back 
by  the  immense  armament  with  which  the  coast  had 
been  guarded.     Philip,  however,  is  said  to  have  re- 
mained some  time  in  ignorance  of  the  events  which 
had  taken  place  — no  one  daring  to  tell  that  hasty  and 
intemperate  monarch  the  defeat  which  his  fleet  had 

Eiustained,  till  his  jester  one  day  ran  into  his  presence 
eiclaimlng,    "Oh,  the  English  cowards!    the  das- 
tards of  England !  the  faint-hearted  Englishmen  !" 
r  **  Why  call  you  them  cowards,  Sir  Fool?"  de- 
manded the  King. 

•*  Because  they  dared  not  leap  out  of  their  ships 
into  the  sea  so  galhnitly  as  our  valiant  men  of  France 
have  done  at  Sluys,"  replied  the  jester.t 

Although  it  would  have  seemed  the  natural  policy 
of  the  Count  of  H{.inault  and  the  confederates  in- 


•  Ryiner,  torn,  ii.  part  iv, 
J  Walsingham,  p.  148. 
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atantly  to  attack  the  enemy,  while  the  French  were 
depressed  by  the  news  of  recent  defeat,  and  while  tlieir 
own  troops  were  animated  by  new  success,  the  very  op- 
posite course  was  pursued  ;  and  finding  that  the  allied 
army  could  not  be  kept  together,  the  Count  returned 
to  Valenciennes,  accompanied  by  the  Duke  of  Brabant, 
and  many  of  tlie  other  barons  of  the  empire.  Jacob 
von  Aitevelde  also  followed  the  Lord  of  Hainault  to 
his  capital,  and  seems  to  have  been  treated  in  every 
respect  on  a  par  with  the  other  great  chiefs  with  whom 
circumstances  had  leagued  him  for  the  time- 
In  point  of  native  talent,  though  not  in  point 
of  military  skill,  the  brewer  of  Ghent  was  superior 
to  the  greater  part  of  ^is  noble  comrades*  On  the 
occasion  of  his  visit  to  Valenciennes,  he  displayed,  in 
a  striking  manner,  those  powers  of  popular  oratory 
which  he  seems  so  greatly  to  have  possessed ;  and  in 
the  public  market-place  harangued,  for  a  length  ol 
time,  the  nobles  who  had  accompanied  him  from? 
Thun  TEvetjue,  as  well  as  an  immense  concourse  of 
people  assembled  to  hear  hinit  He  chose  for  the 
subject  of  his  discourse,  the  two  themes  which  at  that 
time  agitated  the  whole  country.  First,  with  a 
plausible  and  engaging  eloquence  which  won  all  his 
hearers,  he  advocated  the  claims  of  Edward  Plan- 
lagenet  to  the  throne  of  France ;  and  then  turning 
to  a  better  subject  and  a  juster  cause,  wherein  sound 
policy  and  true  wisdom  gave  the  best  basis  for  his 
oratory,  he  showed  the  immense  advantages  accruing, 
to  eacli  and  all  by  the  intimate  union  of  Flanders, 
Brabant,  and  Hainault,     He  pointed  out  the  security 
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it  gave  to  either  of  those  small  states,  while  sur- 
rounded by  larger  and  more  powerful  realms ;  he 
proved  the  consideration  which  they  would  all  obtain 
in  Europe  by  a  league,  which,  leaving  to  each  its  in- 
dividual form  of  government,  afforded  to  all  a  strength 
which  they  did  not  individually  possess.  The  ad- 
vantages of  mutual  commerce,  the  increase  of  general 
prosperity,  the  vigour  of  united  efforts,  and  the  tran- 
quillity insured  by  confederate  power,  were  all  dis- 
played with  perspicuity  and  force*  ;  and  on  closing  his 
oration,  Artevelde  left  his  hearers  with  the  impres- 
sion he  desired, — a  thorough  conviction  that  his  rea- 
soning was  just^  and  that  he  himself  was  worthy  to 
exercise  the  power  he  had  usurped.t 

*  Froissart,  chap,  cxxiii. 

t  Great  difficulties  exist  in  regard  to  the  precise  date  of  these  erenta. 
Copies  of  a  treaty,  nearly  to  the  same  effect  as  that  proposed  by  Arte- 
vdde,  exist,  bearing  date  3d  of  December,  1339 ;  and  yet  there  are  many 
reasons  to  believe  that  the  definitive  arrangements  were  not  made  till 
Edward's  return  from  England,  in  1340.  However,  whether  the  treaty 
was  signed  in  the  former  or  the  latter  year,  the  conception  must  be  as- 
ngned  to  Artevelde,  who,  during  both  years,  was  almost  absolute  in 
Flanders,  especially  in  Ghent,  where  the  treaty  received  signature.  I 
add  the  document  of  1339  to  the  Appendix,  where  the  reader  will  see 
that  the  great  point  of  difference  between  its  provisions  and  the  pro- 
posals of  Artevelde  consists  in  the  omission  of  Hainault,  which  country 
must  have  been  included  in  an  after  treaty,  as,  in  1339,  the  Count  of 
Hainault  was  at  peace  with  France.  This  has  probably  caused  the 
confusion  of  dates.  The  statement  of  Froissart  is  so  completely  borne 
out  by  ascertained  facts  that  I  do  not  doubt  its  substantial  truth ;  nor 
that  he  has  given  (whether  the  date  be  1339  or  40)  a  just  summary  of 
Artevelde's  speech  at  Valenciennes,  the  capital  of  his  own  country. 

This  speech  seems  to  have  been  the  first  sketch  which  Artevelde  ven- 
tured to  give  of  the  grand  and  comprehensive  plan  afterwards  proposed  at 
the  parliament  of  Villevorde,  for  the  federal  union  of  the  Netherlands  — 
a  plan  which,  had  it  been  duly  carried  into  execution,  would  have  raised 
up,  in  the  north-west  of  Europe,  a  great  commercial  and  manufacturing 
atatey  poMeasing  advantages  superior,  in  many  respects,  to  any  other 
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Such  was  exactly  the  preparation  which  the  King 
of  England  could  have  desired  ;  and  no  sooner  had 
he  arrived  at  Ghent,  which  was  as  shortly  after  his 
victory  as  possible,  than  all  his  confederates  hastened 
to  wait  upon  him,  as  a  matter  of  ceremony  ;  and  at 
their  meeting  a  general  conference  for  the  determin- 
ation of  their  future  proceedings  was  appointed  to  be 
held  speedily  at  Villevorde. 

The  meeting,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  Parliament  of 
Villevorde,  however  short  was  the  duration  of  the 
compact  there  entered  into,  and  however  quickly  the 
individual  selfishness  of  one  of  the  confederates  ren- 
dered abortive  the  efforts  there  made,  was  one  of  the 
most  singular  and  important  steps  in  the  progress  of 
Europe  towards  the  great  changes  which  took  place 
within  two  centuries  afterwards.  At  that  parliament 
was  framed  the  model  of  the  most  extraordinary 
federal  union  on  record,  in  which  the  principles 
of  the  feudal  system  were  intimately  blended  with . 
the  rising  power  of  the  democratic  body.  The 
nobles  of  Hainault,  Brabant,  and  Flanders,  appeared 
there  together,  with  the  representatives  of  all  the 
free  communes  in  their  dominions,  not  mutually  to 
assert  and  resist  real  or  imaginary  rights  on  either 
part,  as  they  had  hitherto  met ;  but,  sacrificing  pre- 
judices and  animosities  for  the  general  good,  to  bind 
themselves  together  in  one  great  league — the  people 


country  in  Europe ;  which,  by  its  striking  contrast  with  njany  of  the 
principal  institutions  of  the  day,  woultl  have  tended  greatly  to  change 
and  improve  the  social  system ;  and  which,  by  drawing  the  preponder- 
cnce  of  commerce  and  power  in  another  direction,  would  have  altered 
all  the  political  relations  of  Europe  throughout  mcceeding  times. 
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Kiipporting  the  nobles,  and  the  nobles  protecting  the 
people** 

There  was  no  discussion  of  rights,  it  is  true,  nor 
any  parade  on  either  side  of  makhig  sacrifices.  The 
policy  which  their  situation  required,  as  it  had  been  ex- 
plained by  Artevelde  at  Valenciennes,  seemed  to  have 
spread  generally  throughout  the  three  countries  as  a 
matter  of  conviction  ;  and  the  simple  result  was,  that 
**all    the   good   towns    of  Flanders,    Brabant,    and 


*  I  am  not  aware  that  this  view  of  the  parliament  of  Villevorde 
(or  of  Villenorte,  for  it  docs  not  el  early  appear  whii^h  is  the  correct 
reading)  has  been  taken  hy  imy  one  but  iiiysclf  The  more,  however, 
I  consider  the  particulars,  the  more  extraordinary  I  am  inclined  to 
think  the  whole  proceeding.  We  must  remembtT  that  on  the  Conti- 
nent the  feudal  aystcm  was  estahliahej  on  quite  a  different  basis  from 
that  which  served  it  as  a  foundation  in  England.  The  Saxons,  in  the 
latter  instance,  foniied  the  people;  the  Normans,  the  nobles;  and  the 
lights  and  laws  of  the  Saxons,  though  trampled  on  in  many  initaneea, 
had  not  been  swept  away.  But  in  Belgium  the  feudal  fsystem  was  the 
unmixed  principle  of  society ;  and  the  eommunes  which  had  arisen 
within  the  circle  of  fetidal  inlluence,  had  wrung  their  iudependence 
fmiti  their  lords  by  long  and  bloody  strii Eagles,  and  maintained  it  by 
iTie  same  means  alone.  Time  had  in  but  a  small  decree  wiped  out  the 
animosities  and  jealousies  which  these  Htru^gle<;  had  left  behind ;  and 
hee  towns,  of  that  country  especially,  had  hitherto  looked  upon 
nobles  as  their  natural  enemie-s  while  the  barons  regarded  them 
iHit  as  instirgent  sidijects.  The  first  efforts  for  the  estiiblishmcnt  of 
communes  had  been  made  subsequent  to  the  year  i  1 50,  and  had  been, 
in  almost  all  instances,  crushed  at  first.  Through  the  course  of  t!  e 
following  century,  the  comraanes  had  stmirglcii  on  through  fire  and 
blood,  till  Philip  Aujustiis,  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  eentury, 
by  making  them  the  inHlrument  of  depressing  the  overgrown  power  of 
his  vass»U,  gave  them  their  first  really  great  support,  though  they  had 
been  occasionally  upheld  hy  his  two  imaiediate  predecessors.  By  so 
doing,  however,  he  did  not  render  tlitm  less  hateful  to  the  barons, 
whose  power  they  served  to  counterbalance ;  and  from  the  time  of  the 
fint  struggles  of  the  communes  of  Laon  and  Vezelai  in  the  middle  of 
the  twelfth  century,  to  the  accession  of  Philip  of  Valoisj  nothing  but 
eoatention  had  reigned  between  the  nobles  and  the  free  citiea. 
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Hainaiilt  gent,**  to  use  the  words  of  Froissart,  "  two" 
or  three  worthy  burghers  of  each,  hi  the  manner  of 
council.  These  burghers  debated  and  discussed  the 
whole  preliminaries,  with  the  princes  of  the  con- 
ference ;  and  various  acts  and  statutes  were  de- 
term  med  and  diawn  up  by  the  consent  of  all.  The 
conventions  were  then  signed  and  sealed  ;  and  the 
King  of  England  became  the  depository  of  the  deed 
and  the  guarantee  of  its  execution. 

It  is  more  than  possible,  that  the  general  tenour  of 
these  statutes  might  be  discovered  correctly,  though 
I  have  hitherto  not  been  able  to  do  so  ;  nor,  indeed, 
is  it  necessary  in  this  place  —  Froissart  supplying  all 
that  refers  to  the  progress  of  the  events  immediately 
connected  with  England.  According  to  his  account, 
it  was  agreed  by  the  three  countries  of  Hainault, 
Brabant,  and  Flanders,  that  they  should  thenceforth 
aid  and  support  each  other  at  all  times  and  in  allaffaii's,* 
They  farther  bound  themselves  by  agreement  to 
defend  each  other  in  case  of  war,  with  whatsoever 
country  it  might  arise  ;  and  if  any  difference  should 
occur  between  any  two  of  the  states,  the  third  was  to 
act  as  arbitrator,  while  the  voice  of  the  King  of 
England  remained  as  the  means  of  final  decision.  In 
confirmation  of  the  friendship  and  union  thus  estab- 
lished, it  was  determined  to  coin  peculiar  pieces  of 
money,  to  have  currency  generally  through  the  three 
states,  which  pieces  were  called  indifferently  com- 
panions or  allies. 
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It  is  my  firm  belief,  though  unsupported  by  any 
stronger  historical  authority  than  general  inference 
from  the  known  facts^  that  the  whole  of  the  measures 
here  pursued,  —  the  union  of  the  burghers  and  the 
nobles  throughout  the  whole  country,  tlie  compact 
between  the  states,  and  the  first  great  fact  of  the 
meeting  of  the  two  diistinct,  and  I  might  almost  say 
hostile*  classes  in  equal  deliberation,  —  were  devised  by 
Artevelde  beforehand,  with  those  grand  and  general 
political  view^s  that  dignify  and  ennoble  his  personal 
ambition^  as  much  as  his  cruelty  and  avarice  degrade 
his  private  character.  Nor  can  1  help  pausing  to 
call  particular  attention  to  the  strange  and  important 
effect  this  Belgian  confederacy  might  have  hud  upon 
the  affairs  of  Europe  in  general,  and  even  upon  the 
march  of  society  itself,  had  some  bond  of  union  suf- 
ficiently strong  to  bind  intimately  the  selfishness  of 
each  of  its  members  to  its  presenation,  been  added  to 
give  it  general  consistence  and  durability- 

In  addition  to  this  general  league  between  the 
states  of  Belgium,  the  iuunediate  prosecution  of  the 
war  was  determined  upon ;  and  Edward  willingly 
agreed  to  lead  his  forces  against  Toumay,  a  town 
which  the  Flemings  were  most  anxious  to  conquer. 
Great  levies  of  men  were  accordingly  prepared  by  all 
the  princes,  though  by  no  one  more  zealously  than 
by  Artevelde  ;  and  towards  the  end  of  July,  Edwai'd 
Diarched  upon  Touraay,  leaving  his  allies  to  follow 
as  speedily  as  they  could** 


*  Froiasarti  chap.  cixviL 
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In  the  meanwhile,  though  the  greater  part  of 
Europe  stood  cahn  spectators  of  a  contest  which  era- 
ployed  the  energies,  and  gave  food  to  the  desires,  of 
two  ambitious  moiiarchs,  whose  power  and  activity  1 
might  have  been  dangerous  to  the  rest  of  the  world, 
had  they  not  turned  their  arms  against  each  other  j 
one  of  the  most  polished  if  not  the  most  humane  of  thi 
sovereigns  of  that  day  was  making  exertions,  which 
must  not  be  passed  over  in  silence,  to  stay  the 
progress  of  the  war  and  reconcile  the  rival  princes. 
Robert  the  Good,  King  of  Naples  and  Count  of 
Provence,  to  whose  predictions  arc  attributed  the 
resoKition  of  Philip  not  to  fight  his  antagonist  at 
Buironfosse,  now  again  hastened  to  interpose,  and 
undertook  a  joorney  from  Italy  to  Avignon,  with  a 
view  of  interesting  the  Pope  in  the  same  cause.* 
Robert  himself  was  by  no  means  without  ambition  :B 
his  title  to  the  dominions  he  possessed  is  more  than 
doubtful ;  and  long  the  chief  of  the  Guelfs  of  Italy, 
he  had  passed  an  anxious  and  disturbed  life  ;  em- 
bellished, however,  by  the  culture  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  —  sweetened  by  the  cahn  and  happy  pursuits 
of  elegant  literature,  then  almost  extinct  in  Europe — 
and  adorned  by  munificent  protection  of  the  poet,  the 
historian,  and  the  sage*  In  the  present  instance,  he^ 
laboured  indefatigably  to  bring  about  a  peace  between™ 
the  monarchs  of  France  and  England.  Whether  the 
stars  he  judged  by  were  a  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  and  an    insight  into   the  characters  of  the 


*  L&bbe,  Cbron*  Tech.  ad  Ann.  \BiO*    Froissart,  chii|).  cxxhr. 
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two  rivals ;  or  whether  he  believed  that  the  irritable 
and  self-vvillcd  monarch  of  the  French  was  more 
likely  to  be  wrought  upon  by  the  wild  visions  of  loss 
and  disgrace,  than  by  the  calm  reasonings  of  charity 
and  friendship,  does  not  appear :  but  it  is  certain, 
that  he  again  warned  Philip  of  Valois  against  warring 
with  Edward  in  person,  and  predicted  the  continued 
ascendancy  of  the  English  king.  The  Pope,  on  his 
part,  willingly  entered  into  the  views  of  the  Nea- 
politan sovereign  ;  and  though  Edward  had  lately 
added  to  the  offence  given  to  the  Holy  See  by  his 
league  with  the  Emperor,  the  new  affront  of  bringing 
over  priests  from  England  to  celebrate  the  ser^'ices  of 
the  church  in  the  interdicted  land  of  Flanders,  Be- 
nedict consented  once  more  to  send  two  legates  to 
negociate  a  peace,  if  possible,  between  France  and 
EnghuKL 

On  the  first  news  of  the  English  King's  arrival, 
Philiph  of  Valois,  like  the  Count  of  Halnault,  had 
retired  from  the  nuighboyrhood  of  Thun  TEveque  ; 
but  it  was  with  the  purpose  of  strengthening  by  every 
means  in  his  power  the  garrisons  of  his  frontier  towns, 
and  collecting  an  army  of  reserve  behind  his  frontier, 
to  act  in  whatever  direction  circumstances  might 
render  necessary.  Godemar  du  Fay,  whom  I  have 
already  mentioned,  was  now  despatched  to  Tonrnay, 
which,  since  the  Flemings  had  joined  the  English 
league,  was  likely  to  be  one  of  the  first  objects  of 
attack  ;  and  without  loss  of  time  he  began  to  provide 
for  a  siege.  Mortagne,  Aire,  St.  Venant,  and  St. 
Omer,  were  strongly  reinforced  j  and  all  the  French 
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cities  on  the  Flemish  frontier  were  garrisoned  by  the 
flower  of  the  kingdom's  chivalry. 

The  results  of  the  parliaTirent  of  Villevorde  were 
soon  known  at  the  court  which  the  French  monarch 
held  at  An-as ;  and  it  then  became  certain  that 
Tournay  would  be  first  attaekedj  rumour  rendered 
it  probable  that  a  part  of  the  lai^e  forces  which 
the  English  king  had  now  at  command,  would  be 
despatched  to  besiege  St*  Omer.  For  the  provision 
of  those  two  fortresses,  therefore,  Philip  strained  every 
nerve  ;  and  fresh  rehiforcements  were  poured  into 
Tournay,  as  well  as  immense  supplies  of  food,  ammu- 
nition, and  artillery* 

To  St.  Omer,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  the 
Count  of  Armagnac  were  despatched,  as  well  as  the 
Dauphin  *  d*Auvergne.  A  force  more  than  sufficient 
for  the  defence  of  the  place  was  placed  under  their 
command  t ;  and  while  the  frontier  towards  Flanders 
was  defended  on  every  point,  a  large  garrison  w^as 
placed  in  Mortagne  to  keep  in  check  Ilainault.  Nor 
did  Philip's  preparation's  confine  themselves  alone  to 
the  protection  of  his  ov^ti  country  ;  considerable  forces 
were  sent  to  Scotland,  in  order  to  support  the  party 
of  the  exiled  King,  and  call  Edward's  attention  to 
the  North  ;  while  an  army  under  the  Count  de  Lille, 
which  had  been  lately  assembled  at  Thoulouse,  was 
ordered  to  effect  a  diversion  in  that  quarter  also.t 


•  The  title  of  Dauphin  was  at  that  time  peculiar  to  the  Princes  of 

Auvei^e  ami  the  Viennois,  with  the  inheritance  ofwliich  territories  it 

ame  hereditary  in  t^ie  roval  family  of  France, 

f  Chron.  de  France*  chapv  xx.    Froiiigart,  chop.  cxlL 

X  Froissart^  chap.  cvi. 
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The  monarch  himself,  having  thus  provided  wisely 
for  the  safety  of  his  dominions,  and  the  punishment 
of  their  invader,  remained  at  Arras  to  watch  the 
movements  of  his  enemies.  Edward,  in  the  mean 
time,  set  forth  from  Ghent,  with  200  knights,  4000 
men  at  arms,  and  9000  archers,  besides  a  body  of 
irregular  troops  on  foot  With  this  small  army  he 
marched  direct  for  Tournay ;  and  on  the  23d  of 
July  sat  down  before  that  city,  establishing  his  head 
quarters  at  the  village  of  Chin  iez  Tournay.^  Almost 
immediately,  the  English  monarch  w^as  followed  by 
the  Duke  of  Brabant,  with  about  20,000  men  at 
arms,  besides  the  contingent  of  the  communes  aimed 
on  foot.  This  insidious  prince,  however,  still  kept 
himself  apart ;  and  encamped  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Scheldt,  stretching  his  line  from  the  Abbey  of 
SU  Nicholas  to  the  Valenciennes  gate  of  the  city. 
The  Count  of  Hainault  followed  next,  with  a  great 
power ;  and  then  appeared  Artevelde,  with  GO, 000 
men  from  the  districts  of  Ghent  and  Bruges.  Nor 
did  this  force  alone,  large  as  it  w^as,  foim  the  whole 
of  the  levies  which  the  zeal  of  the  Flemings  had  in- 
duced  them  to  make.  Another  numerous  army  had 
been  raised  by  the  territories  of  Cassel,  Ypres,  Berghe, 
and  other  places  ;  and  under  the  command  of  Robert 
of  Artois  and  Henry  of  Flanders,  it  was  directed  to 
besiege  St.  Omer  ;  so  that  two  of  the  most  important 
frontier  fortresses  of  France  were  invested  nearly  at 
the  same  time. 


*  1340.     Ilist  dc  Toarnay,  p.  ISfli 
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The  subsidised  barons  of  the  German  empire  did 
not  fail  to  present  themselves  at  the  siege  of  Toumay : 
and  the  German  eagles,  still  floating  beside  the 
English  leopards  in  the  camp  of  Edward  as  Vicar  of 
the  Empire,  the  Germans  attached  themselves  more 
particularly  to  his  host ;  and  closing  up  between  him 
and  Hainault,  rendered  the  blockade  of  Toumay 
complete. 

Each  member  of  the  confederacy,  except  the  Duke 
of  Brabant,  now  strove  to  show  his  zeal  in  the  cause 
which  had  here  united  them  :  the  Flemings  day 
after  day  harassed  the  city  by  assaults ;  the  Count 
of  Hainault  swept  the  country  and  burned  the  small 
towns  and  villages  round  about  by  detachments  from 
his  army ;  the  Germans  pushed  their  incursions  far 
into  France ;  and  Edward  himself  had  recourse  to  a 
more  chivalrous  manner  of  displaying  courage  and 
enthusiasm. 

On  the  third  day  of  the  siege,  he  despatched  *  a 

•  26th  July.  —  I  subjoin  a  copy  of  the  challenge  and  the  reply,  aa 
two  very  curious  historical  documents;  though  the  cramp  Nonnan 
French  in  which  Edward's  epistle  is  written  will  render  it,  I  am  afraid, 
difficult  of  comprehension  to  the  generality  of  readers :  — 

"  Philip  de  Valeys,  par  lone  temps  avoms  pursui  par  devers  vous, 
par  messages,  et  toutes  autres  voyes,  que  nous  savissioms  resonables, 
au  fyn  que  vous  nous  voulsissiez  avoir  rendu  nostre  droit  heritage  de 
Fraunce ;  lequel  vous  nous  avez  lone  t^mps  detenu  ct  a  grand  tort 
occupe.  Et  par  ce  que  nous  veoms  bicn  que  vous  estes  en  entent  de 
persev^rer  en  vostre  injuriouse  detenu e,  sans  nous  faire  rayson  de 
nostre  demande,  summs  nous  entrez  en  la  terre  de  Fiandres,  come 
seigneur  soverayn  de  ycele,  et  passe  parnii  le  pays. 

"  Et  vous  signifions  que,  pris  ovesque  nous,  le  eyde  de  nostre 
Seigneur  Jcsu-Christ,  et  nostre  droit,  ovesque  le  poer  du  dit  pays,  et 
ovesque  nos  gentz  et  alliez,   regardant  le  droit  que  nous  avons  k 
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herald  to  Arras,  bearing  his  personal  challenge  to 
Philip  of  Valoisy  and  calling  him  to  decide  their  dif- 


rheritagCy  que  nous  d^tenez  k  vostre  tort,  nous  nous  treoms  vers  vous, 
por  mettre  droit  fin  sur  nostre  droitiu*  chalaunge,  si  vous  voillez  ap- 
procher.  £t  pur  ce  que  si  grand  peer  de  gentz  assemblez,  qui  veignent 
de  nostre  part,  et  que  bien  quidoms  que  vous  averriez  de  vostre  part, 
ne  se  purront  mie  longement  tenir  ensemble,  sans  faire  gref  destruction 
in  people  et  au  pays,  la  quelle  chose  chascuns  bons  Christiens  doit 
eschuer  et  especialement  prince,  et  autres  qui  setignent  gouverneurs  des 
gentz ;  si  desiroms  mont,  que  brief  point  se  prist  pour  eschuer  mortality 
des  Christiens,  ensi  comme,  la  querelle  est  apparaunt  k  vous  et  ^  nous, 
que  la  discussion  de  nostre  chalaunge  se  sist  entre  nos  deux  corps,  a  la 
quelle  chose  nous  nous  ofroms,  par  les  causes  dessus  dites,  coment 
que  nous  pensoms  bien  le  graunt  noblesse  de  vostre  corps,  de  vostre 
•cos,  ausi  et  avisement. 

^  Et  en  cas  que  vous  ne  vourriez  celle  voye,  que  adonques  fut  mis 
nostre  chalaunge,  pour  affiner  ycele  par  bataille  de  corps  de  cent  per- 
fonnes  des  plus  suffisaunts  de  vostre  part,  et  nous  autres  taluns  de  nos 
gentz  liges. 

**  Et  si  vous  ne  voillez  Tune  voye  ne  I'autre,  que  vous  nous  assignee 
certaine  joum^  devant  la  cit^  de  Tourney,  pur  combattre,  poer  contre 
peer,  dedans  ces  dis  jours  proscheins  apres  la  date  de  ces  lettres. 

**  Et  nos  offres  dessus  dites  voloms  par  tout  le  mount  est  reconnues, 
ja  que  ce  est  nostre  d^syr,  ne  mye  par  orgul,  ne  sur  quidance,  mais  par 
les  causes  dessus  dites,  au  fyn  que  la  volunt^  notre  Seigneur  Jesu- 
Christ  montre  entre  nous,  repos  puisse  estre  de  plus  en  plus  entre 
Christiens,  et  que  par  ceo,  les  enneniis  de  Dieu  lussent  resistez,  et 
Christient^  eii  saufet^.  Et  la  voye  sur  ce  que  eslire  voilles  des  offires 
dessus  dites,  nous  voillez  signifier  par  le  portour  de  ces  dites  lettres  et 
par  les  vostres,  en  lui  fesaunt  hastive  deliveraunce. 

**  Donee  de  souz  nostre  priv^e  seal,  a  Chyn,  sur  les  champs  de  leez 
Tourney,  le  26de  jour  du  mois  de  Juille,  Tan  de  nostre  r^gne  dc 
Fraunce  primer,  et  d*Angleterre  quatorze." 

To  this  Philip  replied  almost  immediately  as  follows :  — 

**  Philip,  par  la  grace  de  Dieux,  Roi  de  France,  ^  Edouart  Roi  d*  An- 

gleterre. 
**  Nous  avoms  veu  vos  lettres  apportdes  a  nostre  court  de  par  vous  k 

Phelip  de  Vuleis,  en  qucllcs  lettres  estoient  contcuuts  ascunes  requestes, 

que  vous  feistes  al  dit  Phelip  de  Voleis. 
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ferences  by  combat.  In  this  curious  epistle  he  set 
forth  liis  claim  to  the  kingdom  of  France  ;  desired 
Philip  to  consider  the  great  evlis  that  must  afflict  his 
country  in  consequence  of  the  continual  j>resence  and 
movement  of  large  annies  ;  represented  that  the  quar- 
rel was  not  between  the  nations,  but  between  them-  M 
selves  personally  ;  and,  expressing  a  high  opinion  of 
his  rivars  courage  and  wisdom,  demanded  that  the 


"  Et  pur  ceo  que  les  ditez  lettrcs  ne  venoient  pas  a  nous,  come  et  que 
lee  diu  requestes  ne  estoient  pas  faitcs  a  nous,  apcrt  cleireuient  pia  ^ 
le  tenor  des  Icttres,  nos  ne  vos  felsoas  nuL  reponse,  nient  mye,  pur  ceo  H 
que  no3  avcns  entenduz  par  Ics  dits  lettres,  et  autre m en t,  que  xoa 
eitea  entrez  en  nostre  roiahne,  et  i  uostre  people,  nies  de  volenti, 
saiintz  iiul  rezon,  et  noun  regardant  eco  que  hoiume  lige  doit  garder  a 
son  seigueur,  car  vous  cstes  cntrcz  encontrc  vostre  honirnage  lige,  en 
nous  reconuissant,  si  come  rezon  est,  Roy  de  Fr aimce,  et  promis  obeis* 
sance  fiel,  coiue  Ion  doit  promettre  il  son  seigneur  lige,  si  com  appert  ' 
plus  clerement  par  vos  lettres  patentz,  seales  de  vostre  gmunt  seale, 
leaqucles  nos  avoms  de  pardevers  nos,  et  de  queles  vous  deveti  avoir 
a  taunt  devers  vous.  Nostre  entent  si  est,  quant  hon  nous  sembler, 
de  voz  geter  hors  de  nostre  roialme,  et  en  profit  de  nostre  people,  et  k 
ceo  faire  avoms  ferine  esperaunce  in  Jhesu-Christ,dount  tout  pyissance  ^ 
nous  vicnt, 

**  Que  par  vostre  cntreprtse,  qu'cste  de  volontc,  et  nom  r^sonables^ 
d^estre  empeschez   la  saint  voiage  d'outre   meer,  et  graunt  quantity 
de  gentz  Christ iens  mis  i  raort^  le  service  divine  apetise^  el  saintc 
^glise  en  meindre  reverence.     Et  du  ceo  quVscript  avoiez  que  vou«  I 
entendez  avoir  Tost  des  Flemings,  nous  quidoms  estre  certain  que  \c» 
boms  gentz  et  tes  coniunes  du  pays  se  porteront  par  tiel  manere^  par  j 
devers  nostre  cosjo  le  Count  de  Flaundres  lor  seigneur  sauntz  meine,  | 
et  DOS,  lor    seigneur  soveraign,  qulls   gardcront   lor  honure  ct  lor  | 
loiaite, 

"  Et  que  ceo  qu*ilB  out  inepris  jusques  \  cy,  ceo  ad  a  eat  par  malvais 
conseil  des  gents,  que  ne  regsrdans  par  au  profit  commune,  ne  lionure 
de  pays,  mcas  au  profit  dc  eaux  taunt  sculenient. 

"  Donne  sous  les  Campes,  pres  dc  la  priorie  St.  Andreu^souti  ic  seal 
de  nostre  secret  eu  Tabacnce  du  Oraunt>  le  30  jour  de  Juyl^  i*«lt  de 
grsce  1340/' 
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arbitrement  uf  their  differences  should  rest  between 
their  ov^'u  bodies,  ventured  in  single  combat. 

In  case  of  his  declining  this  method  of  terniinating 
the  war,  Edward  proposed  as  alternatives,  that  the 
decision  should  take  place  by  the  combat  of  a  hundred 
on  each  side,  or  that  Philip  should  summon  his  army 
and  risk  all  upon  a  general  battle. 

He  ended  by  declaring  that  he  made  this  appeal, 
not  from  pride  or  vanity,  but  solely  that  the  will 
of  God  might  be  speedily  fulfilled,  Christendom  re- 
stored to  peace,  and  the  enemies  of  the  faith  re- 
pressed without  any  fiirther  delay. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  from  the  character  of 
Philip  of  Valois,  that  he  would  willingly,  as  far  as  he 
was  personally  concerned,  have  accepted  the  challenge 
of  the  English  King  ;  but  either  on  his  own  judgment, 
or  w^ith  the  advice  of  wise  counsellors,  he  rejected 
the  proposal  He  had  to  remendier,  that  a  king  on 
the  steps  of  his  throne  lays  down  for  ever  his  in- 
dividuality—  that  he  becomes  but  a  part  of  the 
state,  and  that  his  actions  must  alw^ays  more  or  less 
affect  the  welfare  of  the  whole.  He  had  to  consider 
also,  that  whichever  monarch  fell  in  such  a  combat  as 
that  proposed,  or  whichever  party  was  unsuccessful  in 
the  contest  of  200,  neither  nation  was  at  all  bonud, 
nor,  indeed,  likely  to  abide  by  the  decision  ;  and  tl  at 
a  more  devastating  w^ar  than  ever  would  veiy  probably 
ensue.  As  to  a  general  battle  between  the  two 
armies,  the  same  motives  were  opposed  to  it,  which 
had  prevented  its  taking  place  at  Buironfosse  ;  and 
though,  had  all  other  means  of  saving  his  frontier 

VOL.  U  Q 
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towns  failed,  he  woulil  probably  have  been  justified  ra 
risking  an  engagement  for  the  pur|)ose  of  preserving 
them,  yet,  as  long  as  they  held  out  fimily,  no  motive 
for  incurring  the  hazard  existed. 

He  i-eplied  to  Edward's  letter  with  more  calm 
dignity  than  he  usually  displayed ;  and  passing  over 
the  challenge  as  a  thing  which  did  not  concern  hira 
—  the  letter  of  Edward  merely  being  addressed  to 
Philip  of  Valois,  and  not  to  the  King  of  France  — 
he  proceeded  to  notice  the  entrance  of  the  King  of 
Enrjiand  into  his  territories.  He  animadverted 
strongly  upon  Edward's  conduct  in  claiming  the 
crown  of  Fiance  after  having  acknowledged  his  title 
by  doing  homage  ;  and  he  assured  him  that,  at  the 
proper  time,  he  would  find  means  to  cast  him  forth 
from  the  land  he  had  invaded.  In  regard  to  the 
Flemings,  Philip  declared,  that  he  doubted  not  they 
w  ould  in  general  yield  obedience  to  their  Count ; 
and  he  expressed  his  conviction  that  those  who  had 
acted  ill  hitherto,  had  been  misled  by  people  who 
considered  their  own  interests  more  than  the  public 
good.* 

Thus  ended  the  transactions  upon  Edw^ard*s  chal- 
lenge ;  but  on  the  very  day  on  which  that  challenge 
was  written,  an  event  occurred,  which,  though  it 
had  no  eSect  upon  the  siege  of  Tournay,  evinced 
strongly  the  wisdom  of  the  course  which  Philip 
had  pursued.  The  Flemish  army,  composed  of 
the    communes   of  Flanders,   and   commanded   by 


I 
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Robert  of  Artois^  liatl  already  appeared  before  St, 
Omer,  to  the  iiuinber  of  nearly  60,000  men.  Badly 
disciplined,  and  but  little  used  to  the  service  of  the 
field,  the  Flemings  were  ill  caleolated  to  produce 
any  great  effect  against  a  welUfoitificd  town  and  a 
large  garrison.  At  that  time,  however,  SU  Omer 
was  sun'ounded  by  large  suburbs  and  villages  attached 
to  them,  one  of  winch  was  attacked  on  the  first  day 
of  the  siege  by  a  considerable  body  of  the  besiegers, 
while  Robeit  of  Artois  and  his  main  army  lay 
ready  to  yield  support  in  case  of  need.  After  a 
slight  struggle,  the  village  was  carried  ;  and  the 
Flemings,  thitiking  their  conquest  secure,  dispersed 
to  plunder ;  when  suddenly  a  large  detachment 
from  the  garrison  issued  forth,  under  the  couiinaud 
of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  in  person,  and  ^vith 
levelled  lances  charged  the  Flemings  in  the  streets  as 
they  hastily  attempted  to  reassemble.  In  confusion 
and  disarray,  the  party  which  had  been  thrown  for- 
ward against  the  village  was  driven  back  upon  the 
main  body,  which  was  advancing  to  its  succour  ;  the 
disorder  and  the  panic  spread  ;  the  fugitives  did  more 
to  defeat  their  friends,  than  the  lances  of  the  enemy  ; 
and,  in  a  few  minutes,  the  Flemish  army  was  in  fidl 
flight,  leaving  between  SOtK)  and  4000  dead  upon  the 
field, 

WTiether  any  of  the  forces  under  the  command 
of  Robert  of  Aitois  escaped  the  general  overthrow, 
and  maintained  their  position  till  night,  is  very  un- 
certain  \  but  if  they  did,  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  a 

m  durinsr  the  darkness,  and 


panic 


upon 
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that,  before  the  morning  of  the  27th  of  July,  not  one 
of  the  besieging  army  was  before  the  walls  of  St. 
Omer.* 

Notwithstanding  the  bad  tidings  concerning  his 
division  of  the  aiTny,  which  Robert  of  A  rtois  brought 

♦  In  regard  to  this  siege>  Froissart  and  the  other  chroniclers  pre 
different  accounts.  In  ihosc  particulars  where  his  narrative  was  re- 
coacileable  with  any  of  the  others,  I  have  canibined  the  two ;  which 
forms  the  most  prohabJe  account  of  the  nffbir.  In  other  respects,  where 
he  was  directly  contradicted  by  the  other  historians,  I  have  in  tliLs  in- 
stance adopted  the  version  of  those  whom  I  generally  look  upon  as 
jess  worthy  of  credit,  and  have  done  so  for  the  following  reasons : 
^  In  the  first  place,  none  of  the  Hmuaulters,  from  whom  Froissart  de- 
rived his  accounts  of  these  war^,  was  present  at  the  siegje.  In  the 
next  place,  it  was  not  likely  that  Robert  of  Artois,  an  experienced 
commander,  would  suffer  a  body  of  his  troops,  unsupported  and  iin- 
commanded,  as  implied  by  Froissart,  to  assail  one  of  the  suburbs  of 
a  town  he  wa^  besicg;ing.  In  the  next  place,  it  is  evident  that  the 
whole  forces  of  Robert  of  Artois  were  struck  with  panic,  and  that  tbe 
siege  was  raised  by  the  events  of  this  day ;  which  requirc-fi  something 
else  to  account  for  it  than  the  mere  defeat  of  a  skirmishing  party  in 
the  morning. 

Nevertheless,  I  cannot  believe,  as  the  other  Chronicles  af&rm,  that 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  with  merely  the  garrison  of  the  town,  inten* 
tionally  gave  battle  to  the  Mfhole  force  of  the  Flemings;  and  as,  in 
general,  truth  lies  between  such  conflicting  accounts,  I  am  inclined  to 
suppose  thitt  the  battle  was  brought  on  by  the  rout  and  pursuit  of  a 
body  sent  to  attack  one  of  the  suburbs;  and  that  their  flight  and  terror, 
as  often  huppens,  carried  confusion  and  panic  into  those  ranks  that 
were  advancing  to  give  them  support.  The  account  of  Froissart,  how* 
ever,  is  in  brief,  that  a  party  of  3O00  light  Flemings  left  their  camp  to 
skirmish  with  the  garrison  of  St*  Omer ;  entered  the  suburb  wliicii  be 
calls  Arques,  and  breaking  0[ien  the  houses,  began  to  pillage.  The 
noise  they  made  alarmed  the  garrison,  from  which  800  men  were  sent 
forth,  who  attacked  them,  put  them  to  flight,  killed  1800,  and  carried 
400  into  St.  Onicr.  In  the  following  night,  without  any  cause,  a  ter- 
rible panic  seized  the  rest  of  tho  army,  and  packing  up  tlieir  baggage 
with  all  speed,  they  decamped,  notwithstanding  all  that  their  leaders 
couhi  do  to  stay  them,  and  restore  their  courage.  —  Frousari,  ebap». 
cxli.  cxlii.  D*Oudegherst  speaks  of  these  events  as  an  ordinary  battle 
between  the  French  and  the  Flemings,  in  which  the  latter  were  totally 
defeated.  —  Annaies  de  Fiandrct,  chap.  clix. 
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with  the  scattered  reniaiiis  of  his  forces  to  the  camp 
before  Toomay,  the  siege  of  that  city  was  not  for 
a  moment  relaxed-  It  was  caiTied  on,  nevertheless, 
in  a  very  different  manner  by  the  different  nations 
of  which  Edward's  host  was  composed.  The  Flem- 
ings, to  whose  territory  the  town  was  likely  to  be 
nnexed  if  captured,  exerted  themselves  with  more 
inergy  and  perseverance  than  any  of  the  rest  against 
the  place  itself }  and  the  Count  of  Hainault,  whose 
rterritories  still  reeked  with  the  traces  of  the  French 
'invasion,  directed  almost  all  his  efforts  to  carry  back 
the  bloody  scourge  with  which  France  had  afflicted 
his  land,  inbaicful  retribution,  to  her  own  bosom. 

Artevelde,  who  well  knew  how  much  that  frail 
thing,  popularity,  depends  upon  success,  strained  every 
nerve  to  distinguish  himself  at  Toumay.  As  his 
forces  stretched  down  to  the  Scheldt,  he  caused  move- 
able towers  called  belfries  to  be  erected  on  board 
some  barks  which  he  had  collected  in  the  river  ;  and 
from  these,  as  well  as  by  land,  he  day  after  day  urged 
the  assault  against  those  within  the  town,  with  the 
most  unconquerable  perseverance.  Still,  however,  he 
t^as  unsuccessful,  and  the  courage  and  vigour  of  the 
garrison  opposed  invincible  obstacles  to  all  his  en- 
deavours. The  most  important  assault  made  during 
the  siege  was  one  under  his  command,  upon  a 
postern  of  the  town,  which  opened  on  the  water 
and  had  been  strongly  fortified  by  barriers.  Against 
these  barriers,  and  tlie  postern  of  the  arch,  as  it  is 
called,  during  one  whole  day,  the  Flemish  efforts 
directed.  The  vessels  charged  with  the  belfries 
Q  3 
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ran  close  up  to  the  town  ;  and  a  number  of  other 
boats,  whidi  had  been  long  in  preparation  for  that 
express  pui*pose,  endeavoured  to  force  the  barriers ; 
while  the  nien-at-amis  in  the  towers  engaged  the 
garrison.  The  defence,  however,  was  conducted 
with  the  same  determination  ;  and  after  seeing  one 
of  the  best  vessels  sunk  before  his  eyes,  and  120 
persons  drowned  before  they  could  be  succoured, 
Artevelde  drew  off  from  the  attempt  and  returned  to 
his  quarters. 

In  the  mean  time,  though  we  do  not  find  that  the 
garrison  attempted  to  disturb  the  besiegers  by  any 
sallies*,  the  French  troops  in  the  neighbouring  towns 
took  care  to  ravage  the  open  country  of  Hainault 
and  Flanders,  which  the  drauglU  of  so  many  men  as 
the  siege  of  Tournay  required,  had  left  bare  and 
undefeuded.  Amongst  others,  the  garrison  of  St. 
Amand  made  many  a  bold  incursion  into  the  lands 
of  the  Count  of  Hainault ;  and  took  by  surprise  the 
town  and  abbey  of  Hasnon,  on  the  Scarpe,  carried  off 
all  that  it  contained,  and  burned  it  to  the  ground. 
The  abbey  of  Vicogne  also  was  attacked,  but  was  saved 
by  the  presence  of  mind  of  its  abbot ;  who,  fleeing  at 
the  first  assault  to  Valenciennes,  returned  with  power- 
ful succour,  as  the  French  and  Genoese  were  in  the 
act  of  burning  down  the  door,  t 

Nor  was  the  garrison  of  Mortagne  inactive  ;  but 
swept  the  country  of  Hainault,  and  extended  its  ex- 
cursions to  the  very  gates  of  Bouchaiu.     In  some 

<^  Monscur  Lesbroussiirt  says  tbat  tbe  garrison  did  make  salUes,  but 
I  6nd  no  conRrmation  of  tbe  a&ii^rtioii* 
^  Froisfiart, 
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instances,  however,  they  had  cause  to  repent  their 
daring;  and  the  war  between  the  Hainaulters  and 
the  French  continued  to  show  alternate  victory  and 
defeat,  advantage  and  injury  on  both  sides. 

One  or  two  of  those  expeditionis  which  the  Count 
pf    Hainault    himself    made    during    the    siege    of 
Toumay,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  mention  here* 
as   that   siege   itself  was  soon  reduced  to    a  mere 
blockade ;    and  although    it   is   not  very  certain  at 
what  precise  period  each  of  these  events  happened, 
it  appears  probable  they  occurred  in  the  earlier  part 
mf  the  time  which  Edward  spent  before  that  fortress^ 
xhe  first  attempt  of  any  importance  made  by  the 
Hainaulters,  was  the  separate  siege  of  Mortagne,  at 
that  time  strongly  fortified,  and  provided  with  every 
means  of  defence.     As  no  hope  existed  of  taking  it 
■ly  surprise,  the  Count  made  every  preparation  for 
li^ailing  it  with  vigour ;  and  connnanded  his  capital, 
Valenciennes,    to   furnish    him    with    the    necessary 
machines  for  battering  the  walls,  as  well  as  a  body  of 
fresh  troops  to  reinforce  those  which  he  could  with- 
draw from  before  Toumay.* 

The  Count  himself  attacked  the  city  on  one  side, 
the  burghers  of  Valenciennes  on  two  others ;  and 
from  the  moment  of  their  first  appearance  before  the 
walls,  a  continued  shower  of  bolts  from  the  crossbows, 
and  immense  stones  from  mangonels,  continued  to 

•  In  regnrd  to  almost  all  the  particulars  of  the  siege  of  Toumay,  I 
have  foIJowed  the  details  given  by  Froissart;  as  I  find  that  the  ctirlier 
English  historians,  with  the  exccjjtion  of  Hubert  of  Avcjiburyjborrosved 
their  accouats  fruaj  litin,  while  the  Flemish  auuaiists  confirm  but  abridge 
bis  narration. 
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pour  upon  the  defenders.    The  Lord  of  BeaujeUi  how- 
ever, who  commanded  within  the  city,  had  provided 
every    means  of  defence.     The    navigation    of  the 
Scheldt  had  heen  interrupted  hy  immense  piles  driven 
into  tlic  bed  of  the  river ;  and  deep  trenches,  in  at- 
tempting to  pass  which  an  enemy  was  necessarily 
exposed  to  the  missiles  of  the  garrison,  guarded  the 
town  on  the  land  side-     Not  contented  with  skilful 
preparations,  wlien  the  assault  had  once  commenced^ 
the  gallant  conamander  acted  the  part  of  soldier  as  well 
as  leader ;  and  hastening  to  the  gate  of  Mande,  where 
the  fortifications  were  less  strong,  and  the  attack  more 
violent,  than  on  the  other  side,  he  passed  the  whole  day 
in  aiding  to  repel  the  continued  efforts  of  the  enemy. 
Armed  with  a  lance,  the  hack  of  which  was  furnished 
with  a  strong  hook  of  steel,  he  caught  such  of  the 
assailants  as  approached  within  his  reach,  by  their 
brigantines   or   haubergeons,    and,    plunging    them 
into  the   river,   is  said  that  day   to  have  drowned 
twelve  of  the  Hainaulters  with  his  own  hand*     Foiled 
at  this  point,  the  next  effort  on  the  part  of  the  besiegers 
was  to  draw  the  piles  out  of  the  river,  and  for  that 
purpose  they  passed  three  days  in  constructing  an  en- 
gine fitted  to  accomplish  such  an  undertaking.    When 
it  was  complete,  however,  its  effect  was  much  less  than 
had  been  anticipated,  and  the  attempt  was  abandoned. 
Still  one  of  the  great  machines  of  Valenciennes  con- 
tinued to  annoy  the  garrison  by  the  vast  masses  of 
stone  which  it  cast  into  the  townj    but  the  chief 
engineer  of  the  place  undertook  to  destroy  this  source 
of  danger,  and  speedily  produced  an  engine  of  the 
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same  kind,  which  at  the  third  discharge  rendered  the 
other  useless.     Its  destruction  seems  to  have  decided 

e  Count  of  Haiiiault  to  raise  the  siege  of  Mor- 
e  J  and  at  the  end  of  the  third  day  he  returned 
to  Toumay,  not  a  little  moitified  with  his  repulse. 

He  had  already,  however,  determined  upon  the 
siege  of  St,  Amand  ;  and  ere  leading  his  troops  from 
Mortagne,  he  had  appointed  the  burghers  of  Valen- 
ciennes to  meet  him  on  a  certain  day  before  the 
walls  of  the  latter  place,  the  gai'riison  of  which  had 
already  proved  very  destructive  to  Hainault.  The 
seneschal  of  Carcassonne,  who  commanded  in  St. 
Amand,   knowing  the  weakness  of  the  place,  as  a 

rtress,  had  caused  ever)^  thing  valuable  within  it  to 
removed,  and  had  sent  away  the  monks  from  the 

bey.  He  had  also  informed  the  people  of  the 
tow7i  and  the  garrison  whom  he  had  found  there  on 
his  arrival,  of  the  impossibility  of  maintaining  the 
town  against  any  considerable  army.  "  Not,"  he 
said,  "that  he  sought  to  quit  it  himself;  but  he 
warned  them  of  the  event,  if  they  called  an  attack 
upon  themselves  by  their  excursions/* 

The  garrison  contemned  his  apprehensions ;  and 
when  the  burghers  of  Valenciennes  appeared  before 
the  walls,  to  the  number  of  l!2,tK30  combatants,  re- 
ceived them  with  the  usual  gallantry  of  French  sol- 
diers, and  repelled  them  with  great  loss.  This  body 
of  the  communes  had  arrived  on  the  day  appointed  by 
their  lord ;  but  some  circumstances  of  which  we  are  not 

are,  having  detained  the  Count  at  the  camp  before 

ournay,  they  began  the  assault  without  his  presence, 
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were  repelled,  and  wondering  at  his  delay,  retreated 
to  Valenciennes,*  The  next  morning,  the  Count 
himself  appeared  ;  and  finding  his  citizens  gone,  at- 
tacked the  town  with  about  3000  men,  which  had 
accompanied  him  thither.  Tlie  assault,  however,  of 
the  men  at  arms  was  more  effective  than  that  of  the 
communes,  and  the  barriers  of  the  gate  towards 
Mortagne,  were  conquered  after  a  severe  struggle,  in 
which  both  the  Count  and  his  uncle,  John  of  Hainault, 
had  nearly  been  killed  by  a  mass  of  stone  thrown 
from  the  walls.  The  gate  itself  was  now  found  so 
strong,  and  the  way  so  nan*ow,  that  the  forcing  it 
promised  to  be  a  work  of  danger  and  great  loss ;  and 
it  was  determined  that  the  attack  should  be  turned 
against  the  abbey,  which  formed  part  of*  the  wall  of 
the  town,  I^arge  piles  were  immediately  procured ; 
and  being  driven  against  the  old  masonry  of  the 
monastery,  a  sufficient  breach  was  speedily  effected  to 
admit  the  whole  of  the  Count's  forces.  The  way  fl 
was  now  open  into  the  town ;  and  the  seneschal  of 
Carcassonne,  finding  that  the  place  could  no  longer  ^ 
be  defended,  displayed  his  banner  in  the,  market- 1 
place,  and  made  his  last  stand  for  honour  in  his 
death*  Two  hundred  men  at  arms  supported  him, 
and  a  number  of  Genoese  crossbow-men ;  but  over- 


•  Both  the  mercenary  troops  and  the  feudal  militflr>'  looked  upon  the  | 
Imrgher  commimca  with  great  contempt;  and  on  the  present  occjision, 
while  the  Valenciennois  were  retreating  from  the  walls  of  St.  Amtmd« 
the  garrison  saluted  them  with  shouts  of  derision,  exclaiming,  •*  AUei  j 
boire  votregoK^  aie^** — the  Hainaultcrs  being  at  ihat  time  celebrated  for  j 
brewing  a  liquor  called  hy  them  very  nearly  by  the  sanie  nuiiie,  which  [ 
it  has  retained  In  Hngtand  to  the  present  day,  u  e,  good  ale. 
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powered  by  the  number  of  Hainaulters,  who,  in  re- 
^benge  for  the  injury  the  garrison  had  inflicted  on 
^Hieir  country,  gave  no  quarter,  they  were  driven 
^Brom  street  to  street,  and  house  to  house,  and  slain 
^■Pithout  mercy. 

^^   The  seneschal  himself  fell  beneath  his  banner  in 

the  market-place,  with  almost  all  the  men  at  arms, 

and  the  rest  were  massacred  in  detail,  fighting  to  the 

last.     The  Count  of  Hainault   returned  the   same 

^aight  to  Touniay,  and  thus  ended  the  bloody  day  of 

^Bt.  Amand,     On  the  following  morning,   however, 

^Pne  people  of  Valenciennes  returned,  and  setting  fire 

to  all  the  buildings,  covered  the  traces  of  the  mas- 

I     sacre  with  the  ashes  of  the  city. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  siege,  or  rather  the  blockade, 
^^f  Toumay  continued ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
Htebrts  which  had  been  made  by  the  French  to  supply 
it  plentifully  with  food,  signs  of  scarcity  soon  began  to 
manifest  themselves  in  the  town<  The  first  circum- 
stance which  gave  notice  to  the  besiegers  that  their 
close  investment  had  in  some  degree  produced  the 
effect  they  intended,  was  the  fiict  of  all  the  poor  and 
needy  classes  being  expelled  from  the  town  by  the 
garrison.  The  cruel  principles  of  warfare,  as  then 
practised,  required  that  they  should  be  driven  back  by 
the  assailants  ;  but  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  to  whom  they 
jniniediately  addressed  themselves,  gave  them  free 
ssage  through  his  part  of  the  camp  ;  an  action  which 
would  have  been  noble,  if  it  had  originated  in  charity* 
These  signs  of  famine  within  Toumay,  of  course, 
re  as  much  pain  and  apprehension  to  Philip  of  Va- 
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lois,  who  received  the  news  at  Arras,  as  they  afforded 
pleasure  and  hope  to  Edward.  The  French  monarch 
now  found,  that  in  order  to  save  the  city,  he  must 
resort  to  some  more  active  means  than  he  had  hither- 
to employed  for  that  purpose ;  and  accordingly  he 
used  every  exertion  to  collect  a  suflScient  force,  either 
to  fight  the  English  monarch  under  the  walls  of  the 
city,  or  to  allure  him  from  the  siege  by  the  prospect 
of  a  battle,  as  he  had  done  in  the  case  of  Cambray, 
The  sound  of  war  was  never  unwelcome  to  a  French- 
man's ears,  and  the  King  had  soon  at  his  command 
one  of  the  largest  armies  *  that  had  been  brought 
into  the  field  for  many  years,  with  which  he  imme- 
diately marched  forw^ard  to  the  banks  of  the  small 
but  deep  river  Marque,  at  a  spot  wliere  marshes  and 
difficult  passes  rendered  an  impregnable  position  very 
easy  to  be  found.  The  bridge  which  existed  at  that 
time  was,  it  appears,  so  narrow  that  only  one  person 
could  pass  at  once  ;  but  of  course  another  could  have 
been  constructed  without  difficulty  where  no  op- 
posing force  was  prepared  to  harass  the  workmen. 
Philip,  however,  was  now  within  three  leagues  of 
Tournay  :  other  means  less  hazardous  than  a  battle  | 
were  operating  secretly  to  defeat  the  purpose,  if  not , 
the  army,  of  the  King  of  England ;  and  the  French 
monarch  resolved  to  wait  encamped,  and  watch  the 
event  of  many  circumstances  which  were  combining 
in  his  favour. 

Though  the  French  camp  was  now  within  so  short 


•  WaJsingham,  Hist*  page  135*    FroUaait,  chap,  cxxxiiu 

gherst,  chap.  clix. 
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Sstance,  Edward  was  not  to  be  led  from  the  object 

be  had  in  view ;  and  he  remained  fixed  before  Tour- 

ly.     A  variety  of  skirmishes  took  place  between 

irties  detached  from  the  two  hosts  ;  and,  on  the  one 

^de,  the  Lord  of  Montmorency  was  captured  by  the 

rermans ;  while  a  leader,  called  WaHart  de  la  Croix, 

ras  taken  by  the  French,  and  being  shamefully  given 

Up  by  Philip  to  the  citizens  of  Lille,  with  whom  that 

inhappy  gentleman  had  long  been  at  enmity,  was  by 

liem  put  to  an  ignominious  death,  after  some  months 

bf  imprisonment. *  Eleven  weeks  had  now  passed  since 

le  commencement  of  the  siege,  and  a  considerable 

Briod    had   also    elapsed    since    the   assailants   had 

earned,  by  the  exclusion  of  the  poor,  that  fimiine  had 

lecidedly  begun  to  show  itself  within  the  walls,  and 

^et  no  greater  signs  of  scarcity  manifested  themselves ; 

fact  scarcely  to  be  reconciled  with  the  close  blockade 

which  the  place  was  apparently  held.     Suspicion  at 

le  time  turned  upon  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  whose 

^rgiversation  had  so  long  delayed  the  commencement 

if  the  war ;  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  now,  that 

Philip  had  found  means  to  engage  that  prince  in  his 

ause,  while  Edward  had  weakened  still  farther  the 

reak  bonds  between  him  and  England,  by  delaying 

fee  final  arrangement  of  the  alliance  which  had  been 

proposed  between  a  daughter  of  the  Duke  and  the 

[leir  of  the  English  crown.t     It  has  been  boldly  as- 

^rted  by  Villani,  that  the  sovereign  of  Brabant  had 


•  Froissart^  chap,  cxxxiv. 

I  See  the  state  papers  thereunto  relating,  Ryiner,  torn.  ii.  parts 
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received  bribes  from  the  King  of  France*,  and  tiiat 
provisions  were  introduced  into  Tournay  through  the! 
part  of  the  allied  camp  held  by  that  prince.t  Noj 
absolute  proof,  indeed,  has  been  offered  ;  but  the  fact! 
remains  clear,  that  the  besieged  city  held  out  much] 
longer  than  its  circumstances  at  a  very  early  period  of 
the  siege  had  led  Edward  to  expect* 

At  the  same  time,  the  persons  who  had  undertakeaj 
the  charitable  office  of  restoring  peace  to  Christendomtj 
*  were  indefatigable  in  their  exertions ;  and  a  new  and 
more  jwwerful  voice  had  been  added  to  those  which] 
already  advocated  the  cause  of  humanity.    The  PopeJ 
and  the  King  of  Sicily  still  used  every  effort  to  brinj 
about  a  peace  between  the  rival  monarchs ;  and  Joanj 
of  Valois,  the  Dowager  Countess  of  Hainault,  tool 
upon  herself  the  task  of  mediatrix. t     Equally  bound! 
to  both  parties  by  the  ties  of  kindred  and  affection,| 
that  amiable  princess,   although  upon  the  death   ol 
her  husband  she  had  devoted  herself  to  the  cloister,! 
could  not  be  supposed  to  see,  without  pain,  the  aiTniei* 
of  her  son-in-law  the  King  of  England,  joined  with 
those  of  her  son  the  Count  of  Hainault,  ravage  thi 
territories  and  besiege  the  towns  of  her  brother,  th^ 
King  of  France.     Nor,  of  course,  could  she  antici-| 
pate,  undismayed,  the  very  probable  result  of  a  ge- 
neral battle,  in  which  her  brethren  and  her  childreiij 
would  meet  as  enemies  in  deadly  strife.      Coming 
forth,  then,  from  the  seclusion  of  Fontenelle,   and 


•  Villani,  lib.  U,  cap,  iii, 

f  Mezeray  has  adoptcil  the  ^ttie  opintoii. 

J  Froissnrt,  chap.  cx.liu« 
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passing  continually  from  one  anny  to  tlie  other,  she 
strove  by  every  means  of  persuasion  and  entreaty  to 
move  the  two   nionarchs    to  peace.     Although  the 
great  loss  his  forces  daily  sustained  by  the  insalu- 
brity of  the  situation  he  had  chosen,  must  soon  have 
compelled  Philip   either  to  risk  an  engagement  or 
^Monclude  a  truce,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  Ed- 
^Brardy  on  the  contrary,  after  his  vast  preparations,  and 
^Hith  his  large  and  vigorous  army,  would  have  listened 
^Bi  no  reasonable  tenns,  had  not  various  other  motives 
imperiously  commanded  him  to  accede  to  whatever 
proposals  would  give  him  a  fair  excuse  for  temiinating 
the  war, 
^^  These  motives  might  be  classed  under  three  heads, 
^||irst  were  the  events  which  had  taken  place  in  Aqui- 
taine,  where  the  Count  de  Lille*,  marching  with  an 
overwhelming  force  from  Toulouse,  had  driven  all 
^^^ ward's  partisans  from  the  field,  and  had  laid  siege 
^^0  Bordeaux,!     The  fortresses  of  Guy eime,  indeed, 
still  held  out ;  but  their  fate  was  sealed  if  tlie  capital 
were  taken.     Next  were  the  circumstances  of  Scot- 
land, where  the  reinforcements  sent  from  France  had 
raised   up  again   the  party  of  David  Bruce.     The 
Scottish  nobles,  defeated  but  not  conquered,  had  come 

•  Bertram]  Count  of  Lille  Jourdain.  The  end  of  tlic  I29th  chapter 
of  Froissart,  which  gives  an  actount  of  this  Icader^s  expedition  into 
Oa^cony,  is  omitted  in  ahnost  at!  tlic  printed  copies  of  Froissart,  tlioiigh 
founil  tn  all  the  best  manuscripts,  Although  I  have  cotTipitrcd  vaiious 
tt>|>ies  of  Froissart,  the  one  which  I  liave  cited  in  the  margin  is  the 
edition  of  M,  Buchon,  throughout,  except  in  one  inslonce,  rebting  to 
tbt  march  of  Edward  in  his  first  expeclttion,  where  I  consulted  the 
copy  in  the  well-known  Mardiiuont  library  bt4onging  to  Hugh  Scott, 
Esq.,  of  Harden, 

t  Froissartt  chaps,  cvi.  cxxix* 
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forth  from  the  fastnesses  of  their  country  on  the  first 
prospect  of  success,  had  taken  castle  after  castle,  and 
city  after  city  * ;  and,  not  confining  their  efforts  to  the 
recapture  of  towns  in  their  own  land,  had  pushed  their  \ 
excursions  into  England,  and  ravaged  the  counties  of  1 
Northmnberiand  and  Durham.    The  last  and  greatest 
cause,  however,  of  Edward*s  emban-assraent,  and  that ' 
which  shackled  his  personal  exertions,  while  his  distant 
territories  and  frontiers  on  both  sides  were  suffering . 
from  an  enemy,  was  the  mingk^d  perfidy  and  neglect  j 
of  those  whom  he  had  left  in  England  to  supply  him 
with  the  means  of  indemnifying  distant  losses  by  in- 
dividual  victory  and  conquest*    The  parliament  t  voted 
him  immense  subsidies  t ;  the  people,  elated  with  his , 

•  Froissart,  chaps,  cxxx,  cxxxi. 

t  The  parliament  met  at  Westminster  shortly  after  theKiog'fl  retttrn  i 
to  the  Continent,  7th  of  Jul  v,  1 3+0^  and  again  votcti  him  the  ninth  of  I 
the  corn  J  wool  p  and  lambs  of  the  Lords  and  Commons,     The  clergy] 
at  the  same  time  undertook  to  raise  *20,QOO  sacks  of  wool  of  diifcrent  i 
qmdiues ;  the  best  to  answer  the  King  6i.  per  sack,  the  second  6/.,  and  i 
the  worst  4  marks ;  neither  did  this  grant  affect  his  custom  of  40#» 
for  every  sack^  which  had  been  conceded  long  before.    All  these  grants  ^ 
were  to  be  raised  immetliately,  and  various  individuals  undertook  to 
supply  in  a  desultory  and  separate  manner  the  money  requireil  on  the 
security  of  the  parliamentary  votes.     It  would  be  difficult,  and  perhaps 
frivolous,  to  inquire  here  how  these  grants  were  rendered  almost  void 
by  the  avidity  of  those  employed  in  the  collection,  and  wlio  were  the  | 
real  culprits.     Certain  it  is,  however,  that  but  a  very  small  part  of  the  \ 
liberal  grants  of  parliament  ever  reached  the  coffers  of  the  monarcli,  \ 
and  equally  certain  that  the  Archbishoji  of  Canterbury,  to  whom  tJie 
governjuent  of  the  kingdom,  under  the  name  of  Prince  Edward,  was  to 
reality  confided,  by  no  means  exerted  himself  as  he  ought  to  have  done 
in  behalf  of  the  absent  monarch.     Edward  himself  attributed  the  dc'  j 
iiciences  entirely  to  the  wilful  inactivity  of  that  prelate,  and  bestowed 
upon  him  openly  the  name  of  traitor,  which  is  explained  by  the  sii»*  I 
picion  of  historians  that  he  was  corrupted  either  by  bribes  from  France,  ] 
or  by  honours  and  promises  from  the  Holy  See, 

t  Rraer,  Foedera,  date  7th  of  July,  1340. 
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ival  victory,  were  willing  to  yield  him  every  aid  to  win 
lore,  but,  by  the  pecuiiition  and  delays  of  his  officers 
the  money  never  reached  the  King ;  and  after  being 
obliged  to  incur  debt  after  debt,  at  usurious  interest, 
Edward  found  his  finances  exhausted,  and  no  pros- 
Bct  of  obtaining  fresh  supplies,  even  by  the  discredit- 
able means  to  which  he  had  been  compelled  to  apply. 
Had  even  his  hopes  of  finally  reducii>g  Tournay 
been  strengthened  as  the  siege  advanced,  it  is  pro- 
_bable  that  he  would  have  struggled  still  to  maintain 
lis  power,  till  the  capture  of  that  city  should  afford 
gome  compensation  for  all  the  wealth,  and  labour,  and 
^■imef  and  blood,  that  he  had  already  expended.    But 
^Uournay  still  held  out,  and  seemed  as  far  from  its 
H^U  as  ever.     That  it  possessed  some  secret  means  of 
^^btaining   supplies   was   evident ;    and   it   was   also 
clear  that,  exactly  in  tlie  pro  port  ion  wherein  Ed- 
ward's wealth   decreased,  the  zeal  of  his  allies  de- 
E eased  also.    He  now  learned  the  hard  lesson,  which 
e  interested  selfishness  of  the  great  mass  of  man- 
nd  sooner  or  later  teaches  to  all  who  attempt  great 
things,  that  gold  is  the  fire  by  which  the  enthusiasm 
of  friendship  may  be  made  red-hot ;  but  that  it  re- 
quires a  continual  renewal  of  the  fuel  to  keep  the 
same  affection  from  cooling. 

Everything,  therefore,  — the  danger  of  his  terri- 
tories on  the  Continent,  the  peril  of  his  Scottish 
irontier,  the  perfidy  of  his  agents  at  home,  the  grow- 
ing indifference  of  his  allies  abroad,  and  the  hopeless- 
ness of  the  undertaking  in  which  he  was  engaged,  — 
11  disposed  him  to  peace ;  and  after  many  a  vain 
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effort,  and  reluctant  delay,  he  consented  that  plenipv 
tentiaries  on  his  part  slioiild  meet  those  of  the  French 
king,  in  the  chapel  of  Esplechin,  in  the  fields  between 
the  two  camps,  for  wliich  puq>ose  a  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities was  agreed  upon  for  three  days,* 

The  personages  deputed  to  conduct  the  negotiation 
for  the  King  of  France  were,  John,  the  noble,  wise, 
and  chivalrous  King  of  Bohemia,  to  whose  councils 
many,  if  not  the  whole  of  the  nobler,  acts  of  Philip** 
government  are  attributed,  Cliarles,  Count  of  Alen- 
9on,  the  brother  of  the  King,  the  Bishop  of  Liege, 
the  Count  of  Annagnac,  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  and 
the  Count  of  Savoy.  For  the  King  of  England  ap- 
peared the  Duke  of  Gueldres,  the  Marquis  of  Juliers, 
John  of  Hainault,  and  the  Duke  of  Brabant ;  while 
the  presence  of  Joan  of  Valois  w^as  added,  as  the  un- 
doubted friend  of  all,  to  soothe  irritations  and  pro- 
mote concession.  The  three  days  first  granted  suf- 
ficed for  the  negotiation  ;  and  a  truce  of  nine  months  f 
was  concluded,  comprehending  all  the  vassals  and 
allies  of  the  two  kings*  Each  party  was  to  hold  what 
he  possessed,  and  the  treaty  was  to  be  made  known 
in  Aquitainc  within  twenty,  and  in  Scotland  within 
twenty-five,  days  from  that  date,  the  25th  of  Sep** 
tember,  t 

It  would  farther  appear,   that   some   other  con- 

•  Froissart,  chup.  cxliji. 

f  The  first  truce  was  signet!  on  the  25th  of  September,  1340,  and 
was  lo  be  in  force  till  the  t?6th  of  Jutic^  VMl.  The  Fk^mish  annalists 
insinuate  that  the  interests  of  Fltmdi  r»  would  have  been  neglected  I 
for  a  spirited  remonstrance  made  by  ArteveUe, 

X  Rymcr,  torn,  ii.  part  ir,  p.  83. 
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intion,  not  now  extant,  was  entered  into  for  pro- 
"?idilig  more  fully  for  the  pacification  of  Flanders  *, 
toring  the  Count  to  his  territories^  holding  the 
lemings  free  of  the  penalty  they  had  incurred  by 
taking  ai-ms  in   favour  of  England,  and  raising  the 
interdict  which  the  Pope  had  cast  upon  their  country. 
Hb  was  also  agreed,  that  a  conference,  between  pie- 
^■ipotentianes  from  Edward  and   Philip,  should  be 
^^leld  at  Arras,  to  treat,  under  the  mediation  of  two 
apal  legates,  concerning  a  more  stable  and  decided 
eace.     Various  other  acts  took  place  aftenvards,  in 
Dnsequence  of  this  truce,  which,  though  generally 
ipposed  by  the  contemporary  writers  to  have  been 
etermined  upon,  like  those  mentioned  above,  at  the 
[inference  held  between  Tournay  and  Pont  a  Bo- 
ies, are  not  to  be  found  stipulated  in  any  public 
document,  and  were,  very  probably,  the  result  of  after 
negotiations,  t 

No  sooner  was  the  treaty  signed  than  the  allied 
ly  began  to  decamp  from  before  Tournay,  the 
i»rce8  of  the  Duke  of  Brabant  being  those  which 
rst  hastened  ftom  the  tield.t  The  English,  the 
lemings,  and  the  ILiinaulters,  quitted  the  siege 
ith  moi*e  regret ;  and  Edward,  seeing  his  plans 
rerthrown  and  his  hopes  destroyed,  retired  to  Ghent 


D*Ou(legherst,  chup,  clix. 
+  Barnes  dc^clares  that  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  was  liberated  at  this 
ne,  and  pot,  as  Froissart  says,  afterwarJs  in  exchange  for  the  Earl  of 
lorniy.     See  Barnes,  p.  209.     It  h  not,  indeed,  impossible  that  he 
bt  visit  England  on  parole  to  obtain  a  ransom  ;  but  we  find  bv 
|kyBier(tofn.  ii.  part  iv*  p.  IH.),  that  he  was  not  absolutely  freoi  from 
rison  until  the  middle  of  the  yeitr  1342. 
X  Frobsart,  chap,  cxHv, 
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to  wait  the  arrival  of  those  sums  which  would  have 
enabled  him  to  prosecute  the  war  had  they  arrived 
earlier,  but  were  now  destined  to  pay  the  fruitless 
expenses  already  incurred. 

Philip  of  Valois  with  joy  dismissed  his  troops,  and 
removed  from  the  unhealthy  situation  in  which  he 
had  remained  so  long,  having  once  more  seen  an  im- 
mense and  well-provided  army  forced  to  retreat  from 
his  dominions  without  success.  The  allies  endea- 
voured to  console  themselves  by  boasting,  that  they 
had  lain  two  months  within  the  pale  of  France, 
without  the  French  king  having  offered  them  battle; 
but  the  more  substantial  glory  rested  with  Philip,  of 
having  defeated  their  pni-poses,  and  thwarted  all 
their  endeavours,  protected  his  subjects,  saved  his 
dominions,  and  driven  forth  his  enemies  without  con- 
cession. 

The  disgrace  which  had  attended  his  efforts  upon 
Tournay  irritated  the  mind  of  the  English  king  to  an  ex- 
treme degree ;  and  the  continued  neglect  of  the  oflBcers 
of  his  exchequer  in  England,  the  indecent  forgetful- 
ness  of  his  necessities,  and  contempt  for  his  anger, 
which  they  displayed,  together  with  the  daily  importu- 
nities of  his  creditors  on  the  Continent,  must  have  ren-  ^M 
dered  the  two  months  which  he  spent  at  Ghent  more  ^^ 
painful  than  any  previous  part  of  his  existence.*    No 
sums  of  any  consequence  arrived  even  now ;  and  at       j 
length  Edward,  wearied  out,  departed  privately  from  ^| 
Ghent,  with  his  queen  and  a  small  retinue,  and  ar- 
rived  suddenly  at  London,  on  the  night  of  the  SOth 
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November*     He  landed,  a  little  before  daylight, 
the  Tower,  where  his  son,  the  Duke  of  Cornwalli 
fas  supposed  to  hold  the  coitrt  which  his  rank,  both 
heir-apparent  and  custos  of  the  realm,  rendered 
necessary,  notwithstanding  the  tenderness  of  his  age. 
But  the  monarch  fonnd,  with  indignation  and  sur- 
prise, that  his  return  having  appeared  remote  and 
uncertain,  relaxation  and  neglect  had  taken  place, 
.both  in  his  household  and  in  the  state.     No  guards, 
signs  of  reverence  and  respect,  waited  his  son  and 
iie  representative  of  his  own  person ;  and  on  tho 
King's  unexpected  arrival   at  the  Tower  he  found 
only  three  ordinary  servants  as  the  attendants  upon 
his  children.     His  first  act  was  to  order  the  instant 
^arrest  and  committal  of  the  Lord  Nicolas  dc  la  Beche, 
!!;onstable  of  the  Tower,  for  his  shameful  neghgence; 
and  he  then  proceeded,  with  all  sipeed,  to  enquire 
into   and  punish  the  authors   of  those  defalcations 
which  had  embarrassed  all  hismovements,  and  dashed 
^^he  cup  of  victory  from  his  hand  when  his  lip  was  at 
^■iie  brim. 

^P    Thus  ended  Edward's  first  great  attempt  to  en- 
force by  arras  his  claims  to  the  French  throne ;  an 
attempt  in  which  he  had  shown  both  courage  and 
^^kill,   and   in  which   his  troops  had   uniformly  dis^ 
^Mnguished  themselves,  wherever  they  found  an  op- 
I     ^portunity.     He  had  been  repelled  and  disappointed, 
H|l  is  tme,  but  the  causes  of  his  failure  had  been  more 
I      the  treacherous  instability  of  one  of  his  chief  allies, 
and  the  grasping  peculation  of  his   servants,   than 
ny  weakness  on  his  own  part,  or  any  great  vigour 
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in  the  efforts  of  hw  enemy.  This  was  so  evident 
throughout  Europe  that,  although  the  French  king 
had  met  with  complete  success,  and  had  repulsed  the 
efforts  of  his  competitor,  Edward  obtained  more  re-  « 
nown  by  his  endeavour  than  Philip  by  his  resistance.  H 
The  King  of  England  also  acquired  experience ;  and 
found  that,  however  small  in  comparison  might  be 
the  armies  which  he  could  raise  in  his  own  country, 
on  them  he  must  in  future  depend ;  that  to  engage 
mercenary  allies  was  but  to  hire  treachery  and  buy 
defeat  j  and  that  by  relying  on  his  native  forces, 
while  he  could  better  calculate  his  means,  he  had  a 
greater  certainty  of  accomplishing  his  object :  his 
expenses  would  be  lessened,  at  the  same  time  that 
their  result  would  be  rendered  more  sure;  and  a 
temporary  delay  of  pecuniary  supplies  could  never 
defeat  great  schemes,  or  overthrow  a  nearly  accoiu« 
plished  purpose* 
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PROCCEDIKCS  OF  EDWARD  HI,  AGAINST  DEFArLTERS^  ETC- — IK- 
SOLENT  BEStSTANCE  AND  BUMILIATIO!*?  OF  TME  ARCBBIbHOP 
or  CANTERBUny.  — EXACTIONS  OF  THE  X'ARLIAMENT,  — EDWARD 
GRANTS     THE     STATUTE      REQtJlRED.  —  ANNULS      IT     AFTER     THE 

6E9SI0K. ADVANTA<?ES    GAINED    BY    PHILIP  DURING   THE  TRUCE. 

k    ^THB    DEATH     OP    JOHN     DUKK     Of     BBITANNV,    AND    ITS     CON* 

'      SEQUENCES*  —  THE   TRUCE    RENEWED. — ^RETUHN  OF  DAVID  BRUCE 

TO   SCOTLAND.  —  WAR  AGNBWED    IN    THE    NORTH    OF    BRITAIN.--* 

SDWARD  INVADES  SCOTLAND*  —  STORY  REGARDING  THE  COUNTESS 

OP    SALISBURY    EXAMINED. 
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HE  irritation  under  whicli  the  King  of  England 
laboured  before  liis  return  to  London,  and  the  addi- 

ionai  causes  of  offence  which  he  met  with  on  his  very 
first  arrival,  hurried  him  away  into  the  commission  of 
some  acts  of  violence,  which  gave  the  defaulters  he 
intended  to  punish  an  opportunity  of  meeting  his 
accusation  with  complaint.  Edward*s  indignation  fell 
principally  upon  the  great  officers  of  the  cromi  j 
and  though  he  arrested  and  imprisoned  a  number 

f  inferior  persons,  the  chief  of  those  whom  he 
proceeded  against  were,  the  Bishop  of  Chichester, 
Lord  Chancellor ;  the  Bishop  of  Coventry,  Lord 
Treasurer  j  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
amongst  the  clergy :  together  with  many  laymen,  of 

vhom  were  Aubry,  Lord  Mayor  of  London;  Sir 
John  St,  Paul,  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal ;  Sir  John 

Stonore,  Lord  Chief  Justice ;  the  Lords  Molins  and 
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Wake  *,  and  a  number  of  the  clerks  of  the  Chancery 
and  Exchequer*  amongst  the  laity.  All  the  sherifR 
of  counties  a!so>  and  other  public  officers  concerned 
m  levying  the  late  subsidies,  were  dismissed  and  dis- 
graced ;  and  the  lay  functionaries,  who  are  named 
above,  were  cast  into  prison,  as  well  as  several  of  the 
inferior  clergy.  The  Bishops  of  Chichester  and 
Coventry  only  escaped  the  yanie  fate,  by  representing 
to  the  King  that  the  canons  of  the  church  prohibited 
the  imprisonment  of  bishops  ;  and  the  Archbishop  of  | 
Canterbury,  it  is  supposed,  would  hardly  have  found 
even  that  plea  available,  had  he  not  contrived  to  M 
escape  from  his  palace  at  Lambeth,  and  take  refnge 
in  the  midst  of  his  province  of  Canterbury. 

Against  that  prelate  the  mind  of  the  King  was 
peculiarly  exasperated,  inasmuch  as,  after  having  been 
one  of  the  principal  movers  of  the  war  with  France,  and 
one  of  the  most  active  agents  in  all  the  first  steps  of 
the  English  invasion,  he  had  suddenly  cooled  in  his 
zeal,  relaxed  his  ciforts,  and  pennitted,  under  his 
administration,  the  most  fatal  remissness,  and  the  most 
culpable  peculation. 

Foiled  in  the  expectation  of  arresting  him  at  Lam- 
beth, the  King  sent  messengers  down  to  Canterbury, 
to  summon  him  either  to  pay  the  sums  for  which,  in 
his  former  enthusiasm  for  the  French  war,  he  had 
become  bound  to  the  Duke  of  Brabant  and  other 
persons  on  the  Continent,  or  immediately  to  jms 
over  into  France,  and  deliver  himself  up  as  a  surety, 

•  Walsbigham,  pp.  JiT.  150. 
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bich  he  had  also  foraierly  undertaken  in  case  of 
iefault. 

The    Archbishop,   now   finding   that   the   whole 
reight  of"  the  royal  indignation  was  about  to  descend 
Bpon  his  head»  and  perceiving  that  he  might  have 
some  difficulty  in  excnlpating  himself  if  he  submitted 
trial,  resolved  to  meet  the  storm  boldly,  and  oppose 
the  power  of  the  sovereign  the  authority  of  the 
church.     It  would  be  tedious  to  follow  the  monarch 
and  the  prelate  through  all  the  warfare  of  words 

Iind  threateniugs  which  ensued*  Edward,  however, 
^n  recovered  from  the  irritation  which  had  urged 
^m  into  some  imprudent  measures  ;  and,  combining 
calmness  with  vigour,  he  firmly  pursued  his  design  of 
humbling  the  Archbishop,  That  prelate,  on  his 
part,  would  have  willingly  been  a  Thomas  a  Becket, 
without  the  honours  of  martyrdom  ;  but  he  found 

^phat  the  days  of  Becket  were  past,  that  the  people 

^were  very  indifferent  to  his  fate,  and  the  parliament 

^^^esolved  to  give  him  no  support, 

^^  The  contest  lasted  from  the  time  of  the  king's 
return  till  the  end  of  April  ;  at  which  period,  the 
prelate,  after  various  ineffectual  efforts  to  stir  up  the 
populace,  and  overawe  his  sovereign,  was  obliged  to 
humble  himself  before  Edward,  in  presence  of  the 
parliament,  and  to  cast  himself  upon  the  mercy  of 
the  monarch  whom  he  had  insulted  and  betrayed,  Ed- 
ward, however,  was  now  very  willing,  on  every  account, 
to  receive  the  Archbishop  once  more  into  favour. 
His  personal  talents,  and  his  influence  with  the  great 
body  of  the  clergy  from  whom  Edward  had  derived 
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and  still  expected  very  liberal  supplies,  rendered  him 
HO  able  and  useful  minister  ;  and  the  monareh  justly 
hoped  that  he  would  become  a  more  obedient  servant, 
after  having  learned  by  his  unsuccessful  attempt 
that  he  was  not  likely  to  obtain  either  the  honours 
of  a  saint  or  the  autliority  of  a  demagogue.  The 
prosecution  already  begun  against  the  Archbishop 
now  dropped  ;  and  the  parliament  granted  to  the 
King  a  new  subisidy  to  defray  the  expenses  which  the 
embezzlement  of  the  money  formerly  voted  had  left 
undischarged.  Both  lords  and  commons,  however, 
took  advantage  of  the  King*s  necessity,  to  wring  from 
him  several  concessions,  which  were  embodied  as  a 
statute,  and  acted  upon  for  the  time.  These  ex- 
actions gave  rise,  subsequently,  to  a  very  dangerous 
abuse  of  the  royal  prerogative.  Towards  the  begin- 
ning of  October,  in  the  same  year,  Edward,  without 
any  other  form  than  the  simple  expression  of  his  will, 
revoked  and  annulled  the  statute  ;  honestly  but 
daringly  acknowledging^  tliat,  in  giving  his  consent, 
he  had  dissembled,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the 
parliament  to  proceed  quietly  in  the  affairs  which 
then  occupied  them.  This  abrogation  of  a  part  of 
the  statute  law,  by  the  mere  proclamation  of  the 
monarch,  remained  in  active  force  for  two  years,  ^J 
without  any  continuation,  till  at  length  the  statute  H 
was  formally  repealed  by  the  parliament  itself,  in  the 
year  1343.* 


I 


*  Joabim  Barnea  gives  o  copy  of  this  famouE  abrogation,  aa  he  Mjf« 
"  for  the  rarity  of  the  cme ;"  and  as  it  a^rorded^  I  uiii  tdraid,  a  prcccdrtit 
to  mnny  ft  weak  and  innmidcnt  attempt  at  an  after  period,  when  tf 
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Although  it  may  not  he  yncoramon  for  kings  to 
iissemble»   it   is   not   very  usual   for  them   to  ac- 


i 


I 


mntry  and  the  world  were  i«  a  dtflerent  state,  it  may  not,  perhaps,  be 
necessary  here  to  transcribe  it  also.  I  therefore  copy  it  from  Barnes^ 
hose  trttnalation  is  sufficiently  corret't.  It  may  be  premised,  howcveri 
at  the  common  method  of  making  statutes,  at  that  time,  was  as 
lows:  —  At  any  period  after  the  opening  of  Parliament, either  one  or 
it  of  the  bodies  of  which  it  was  composed  presented  a  petition  to  the 
ng,  prajnng  the  redress  of  eertaia  grievances  and  their  prevention  for 
le  future,  sometimes  touching  upon  general  principles,  and  sometimes 
nfiDing  themselves  to  individual  ea^es.  The  King  gave  his  answer, 
itive  or  affirmative,  to  the  several  items,  in  general,  while  the  par- 
it  was  yet  sitting,  and  those  which  were  granted  were  subsequently 
t  into  the  form  of  statutes  by  the  law  officers  of  the  crown,  and 
[ismitted  for  pnblicution  and  execution  to  the  sheriffs  of  the  conn-' 
les.     The  following  is  the  act  of  revocation  :  — 

£dward,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  England  and  France,  and 
,ord  of  Ireland,  to  W,  W*  Sheriif  of  Lincoln,  greeting :  Whereas,  at 
Parliament  suranioned  at  Westminster,  in  the  XV.  of  Easter  last 
ft,  certain  articles  expressly  contrary  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  our 
11  of  England,  and  to  our  prerogatives  and  rights  royal,  were 
ireCended  to  be  granted  by  Uh  by  the  manner  of  a  statute.  We,  con- 
sidering how  that  by  the  bond  of  our  oath  We  be  hound  to  the 
|>bservance  and  defence  of  such  lawsj  customs,  rights,  and  prerogatives, 
d  providently  billing  to  revoke  those  things  which  be  so  iinpro* 
idently  done  to  a  due  state.  Counsel,  and  a  treatise  thereupon  had 
ith  the  earls,  barons,  and  other  wise  men  of  our  said  realm,  and  for 
and  because  We  never  consented  to  the  naidting  of  the  said  statute, 
but  as  then  jt  behoved  Vs,  We  disBembled  in  the  prenjises,  by  protest- 
ations of  revocation  of  the  said  statute,  if  indeed  it  should  proceed,  to 
eschew  the  danger??  whichi  by  denying  of  the  same,  We  feared  to  come ; 
forasmuch  as  the  said  parliament  otherwise  had  been,  without  any 
expedition,  in  discord  dissolved,  and  so  our  earnest  business  had  likely 
been,  which  God  prohibit,  in  mine,  and  the  said  pretended  statute  We 
'omised  then  to  be  sealed, 

"  It  seemeth  to  the  said  earls,  barons,  and    other  wise  men,  that 

fithence  the  said  statute  did  not  of  our  free  will  proceed,  the  5am e 

loold  be  void,  and  ought  not  to  have  the  name  or  strength  of  a 

statute. 

"  And,  therefore,  by  their  counsel  and  assent,  We  have  decreed  the 
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knowledge  it  in  their  public  acts ;  neverthelesSi  if 
ever  tlie  necessities  of  policy  can  afford  a  fair 
excuse  for  deceit  —  which  indeed  can  never  be  — 
Edward  might  palHate  the  commission  of  such  a  fault 
by  the  urgency  of  the  circumstances  under  which  he 
acted.  The  truce  with  France  was  now  not  far  from 
its  termination  ;  a  variety  of  circumstances  had  tended 
to  strengthen  the  power  of  his  enemy  and  decrease 
his  own  means  of  warfare  j  the  eye  of  a  vigilant  foe 
was  upon  him  ;  and  the  only  chance  that  existed  of 
concluding  an  honourable  peace,  or  even  prolonging 
the  cessation  of  anns  upon  reasonable  terms,  was  by 
the  appearance  of  union  between  the  monarch  and 
his  subjects,  and  of  that  capability  of  speedy  and 
vigorous  action  which  internal  peace  and  harmony 
can  alone  display.  Such,  probably,  were  among  the 
causes  which  induced  Edward  to  treat  leniently  the 
number  of  defaulters  whose  peculations  had  produced 
80  evil  an  effect  on  his  late  expedition  ;  and  such, 
we  may  conclude,  was  one  of  his  strongest  motives  in 
yielding  so  readily  to  the  exactions  of  the  parliament 


said  statute  to  be  vi>iJ,  and  the  mme,  inasimich  as  it  ptx^ceeded  of 
deed.  We  have  brought  to  be  nnmilled:  willing,  neverthelesji,  that  the 
articles  contained  in  the  said  pretended  statute^  which  by  others  of  our 
statutes,  or  of  our  progenitors,  kings  of  England,  have  been  approved, 
§hall»  ticcordiii^  to  the  foriii  of  the  said  statute,  in  every  point*  af 
convenicnl  is,  be  observed.  And  the  same  We  do  only  to  the  COD- 
servation  and  redintegration  of  the  rights  of  Our  erown,  as  Wc  be 
bound ;  and  not  that  We  should  in  any  w  tse  opprens  our  subjects  whom 
We  desire  to  rule  by  lenity  and  gentleness.  And^  therefore,  Wc  do 
command  you»  that  all  these  things  3*011  do  to  be  opeidy  proclaimed  in 
such  places  within  your  ba)Hwick,  where  you  shall  see  expedient. 
Witness  myself  at  Westminster,  the  first  day  of  October^  the  XV*  year 
of  Our  reign."  —  See  Barnes,  p.  235. 
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Itill,  though  England  soon  re-assumed  an  aspect  of 
general  tranquillity,  Philip  liad  already  gained  many 
advantages  which  placed  him  in  a  much  more  com- 
manding position  than  that  which  he  had  occupied  at 
e  coniraencement  of  the  truce  ;  and  thus,  before 
;hat  truce  expired,  he  would  have  been  enabled  to 
exact  more  and  concede  less,  liad  not  internal  diffi- 
culties sprung  up  unexpectedly  in  France,  to  mo- 
derate the  demands  of  the  French  monarch,  and  to 
render  him  as  desirous  of  repose  as  his  adversary,* 


■li  al 


•  Although  the  priority  of  one  event  to  another  does  not  of  course 
ttfiblUh  tlie  first  to  the  cause,  and  the  ^locond  the  cfiect,  yet  many 
liistoniins,  and  those  especially  it  would  seem  who  have  written  upon 
the  life  of  Eilward  III.,  appear  to  have  forgotten  that  the  cause  must 
ede  the  effect^  and  therefore  that  an  exact  attention  to  chronology 
absolutely  necessary  to  correct  conclusions*  As  I  have  taken  a 
different  view  of  the  motives  which  immediately  affected  both  Philip 
of  Valois  and  the  King  of  England  about  this  time  from  that  given  by 
the  generality  of  other  writers,  I  subjoin  a  chronological  detail  of  the 
events  to  which  I  refer,  wishing  to  show  that  their  dependence  upon 
one  another,  as  stated  in  the  text|  is  probable  from  their  dates  as  well 
as  from  their  nature, 

Nov.  30th,  A.D.  1 3m  Edward  returned  to  England. 
Dec,  Ut.  Measures  were  taken  against  the  Archbishop  and 

others. 
April  9th,  a,d.  134  L  The  parliament  met  at  Westminster. 


April  10th. 


April  Idth, 
April  SI  St 

^Mpril  SOth. 


May  20th, 


Edward  gave  powers  to  commissioners  to  treat 
for  a  peace  or  a  renewal  of  the  truce,  which 
was  to  expire  on  the  24th  of  June, 

The  King  was  reconciled  to  the  Archbishop. 

The  parliament  presented  their  petition  of  griev- 
ances. 

Died  John  the  Good,  Duke  of  Britany,  whose 
death  was  speedily  fallowed  by  a  contest 
whicli  involved  most  of  the  great  barons  of 
France. 
A  safe-conduct  granted  by  Edward  to  Charlea 
de  Montmorejicy  and  Matthew  his  brother, 
to  come  to  his  court  on  business. 
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The  first  advantage  which  Philip  had  gained  ap- 
peared to  be,  the  separation  of  the  Emperor  from 
the  interests  of  the  King  of  England,  by  induce- 
ments which  are  not  to  be  traced  exactly ;  but  which 
were,  in  all  probability,  the  hope  of  recovering 
his  place  in  the  bosom  of  the  church  through  the 
influence  of  the  King  of  France,  and  of  removing 
every  plea  for  rebellion  from  the  refractory  electors. 
Whatever  were  the  means,  the  success  of  Philip  with 
the  Emperor  was  very  great,  and  the  letters  of  Louis 
of  Bavaria  are  extant,  in  which  he  informs  Edward 
of  his  alliance  with  the  French  monarch,  and  cloaks 
his  desertion  of  the  English  cause  under  the  desire 
of  negotiating  a  peace  between  the  two  crowns  of 
France  and  England. 

Edwanl  perceived  his  motives  through  the  thin  ^ 


June  18th«  Edward  arrnounces  to  the  Flemings  that  the 

truce  is  prolonged  to  the  first  of  August. 
June  25th.  A.  D  J 341.    The  Emperor  revoked  the  powers  granted  to 

Edward  as  vicar  of  the  empire. 
July  14-th.  New  powers  given  to  treiit  with  France. 

Sept.  27tb.  The  prolongation  of  the  truce  till  the  2itb  of 

June,  \M2,  prodainied  in  England. 
The  proofs  of  these  dates  are  to  be  found  iji  Rymer's  Fcedem,  and  in 
the  Benedictins'  Histor>^  of  Brituny*  In  regard  to  the  meeting  of  the 
parliament  there  was  some  doubt;  but  it  would  appear  certain,  from  the 
best  authority  that  I  can  find,  that  it  first  met  on  Eastef  Monday, 
which  fell  that  year  on  the  9th  of  April  However,  even  supfioamg 
that  the  date  be  really  the  23d  of  that  month,  as  there  is  Home  rcaaoa 
to  believe,  it  will  not  at  all  stSevt  the  inferences  I  have  drawn. 

♦  That  the  negotiations  between  Philip  and  the  Emperor  began 
almost  immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  the  siege  of  Tournay  » 
proved  by  a  treaty  preserved  by  Leibnitz,  dated  Jan.  1341,  by  which 
Louis  of  Bavaria  binds  himself  to  tlie  French  king  in  the  mo^  solemn 
manner;  and  it  la  clear  that  Edward  wa«  aware  of  the  defection  of  bu 
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Ss^jse  with  which  he  attempted  to  cover  theiti,  and 
ejected  his  mediation  with  calm  moderation.     The 
Bnefits,   indeed,  which   he    had  received  from  his 
Iliance  with  the  Emperor,  when  rightly  estimated, 
were  too  small   to  cause  him  any  great  regret  on 
seeing  that  alliance  terminate  ;   and,    although  the 
lion  of  his  former  ally  with  his  adversary,  especially 
the  vigour  of  internal  tranquillity  were  by  that 
leans  restored  to  Germany,  might  give  a  terrible 
preponderance  to  the  power  of  Philip,  new  viewg 
fere  springing  up  to  the  eyes  of  the  English  king, 
rhich,  by  giving  him  greater  confidence  in  his  native 
rength,  made  hiui  less  fearful  of  the  leagues  against 
im-     A  short  space  of  repose  was  all  that  he  de- 
ed, to  improve  the  trade  and  renew  the  energies  of 
his  own  dominions  ;  and  for  this  purpose,  though  he 
rould  by  no  means  make  those  concessions  which 
light  have  led  to  a  final  peace,  he  showed  eveiy 
^disposition  to  prolong  the  trnce  from  time  to  time, 
upon  the  basis  on  which  it  was  already  founded. 

The  second  advantage  which  Philip  gained,  and 

which  was  much  more  likely  to  prove  beneficial  than 

■ilie  heartless  and  lukewarm  alliance  which  he  had 

Hbrmed  with  Louis  of  Bavai  ia,  proceeded  from  a  new 

imperial  ally  before  any  public  onaouncement  thereof  took  place,  from 
a  letter  which  he  addressed  to  the  Duke  of  Austria,  dated  the  12th  of 
June,  Murutori  shows  in  his  Annals  (Ad.  Ann.  1335,  1337,)  that 
tig  before  this  Louis  had  attempted  to  effect  a  reconciliation  with  the 
loly  See,  but  had  been  prevented  by  the  entire  domination  which 
bilip  held  over  the  ptipcs  during  their  sojourn  at  Avignon,  and  the 
eneroufi  use  he  made  of  that  power. 
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impulse  given  to  the  spirit  of  independence  which  he 
had  kept  alive  in  Scotland.  Divided  amongst  them- 
selves, abandoned  by  their  king,  and  supported  by 
very  scanty  reinforcements  from  France,  the  Scottish 
nobles  had  continued  to  maintain  the  war  of  resist- 
ance with  perseverance  and  success.  They  had,  in- 
deed* gladly  taken  part  in  the  truce  lately  negotiated, 
and  thus  given  themselves  time  to  prepare  against  the 
return  of  a  potent  adversary  now  free  to  use  his 
whole  strength  against  them  j  but  the  promises  of  I 
support  and  countenance  which  they  received  from 
Philip  determined  them,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  re- 
commence the  struggle,  and  it  is  evident  that  they 
did  not  become  parties  to  the  renewal  of  the  truce. 

Philip  of  Valois  had,  beyond  doubt,  assured  him- 
self of  their  resolution  in  this  respect  beforehand ; 
and,  allied  with  the  Duke  of  Brabant  and  the 
Emperor,  employing  every  means  to  detach  John 
of  Hainault  from  the  English  cause,  and  supported 
by  every  continental  power  but  the  small  states 
of  Flanders  and  Hainault,  he  saw  the  certainty  of 
Edward's  being  soon  entangled  in  the  toils  of  a 
Scottish  war,  which  he  determined  to  prolong  to  the 
utmost  by  supplies  and  reinforcements. 

Such  a  position,  had  it  not  been  accompanied  by  a 
weighty  evil  to  counterbalance  its  many  advantages, 
might  have  enabled  the  French  monarch  to  dictate,  at  I 
no  very  distant  period  after  the  arrangement  of  the] 
truce,  the  terms  of  a  peace  much  more  advantageoufl 
to  himself^  But  the  death  of  John  the  Good,  Duke] 
of  Britany,  which  followed  almost  immediately  after ] 
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e  separation  of  the  armies  before  Toumay,  and 
e  contest  for  that  prince's  succession,  which  imoie- 
iately  ensued,  soon  engaged  Philip  in  an  internal 
rife,  far  more  bloody  and  destructive  than  tliat  which 
e  had  so  eagerly  fomented  on  the  frontiers  of  his 
versary. 

In  regard  to  the  struggle  in  Britanny  I  shall  soon 

obliged  to  speak  at  length.     It  is  sufficient  here 

to  notice  it  as  the  cause  which  induced  Philip  so 

willingly  to  consent  to  the  prolongation  of  the  truce, 

hen  from  every  other  circumstance  he  had  reason 

suppose  that  a  renewal  of  hostilities  would  prove 

eatly  favourable  to  his  cause. 

The   truces  were  thus  extended   from    time   to 

ime,  and  it  would  appear  that  frequent  conferences 

ere  held  at  Arras  for  the  purpose  of  concluding 

me  final  measure  of  pacification  ;  but  as  the  effect 

need   was   merely   temporary,    it   will    not   be 

issary    to    notice  these    transactions    more   par- 

icularly,     Benedict  XIL  during  his  life  continued 

exert  himself  with  worthy  perseverance  to  mode- 

te  the  pretensions  of  two  ambitious  kings,  and  to 

restore  peace  to  Christendom  ;   and  Clement  VL, 

who  succeeded  to    the    papal    chair  on  tlie  7th  of 

May  A,  D,  1342,  embraced  the  same  humane  policy 

his   predecessor.       Annibal    Ceccano,    Cardinal 

Archbishop  of  Naples,  and  the  Cardinal  of  Preneste 

ere  sent  to  conduct  the  negotiations  for  a  peace  ; 

ut  the  drop  of  Christian  charity  which  they  let  fall 

into  the  cup  of  human  passions  and  interests  proved 

VOL.  I.  S 
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a  weak  antidote  to  all  the  poisons  witli   which  it 
overflowed* 

In  the  meantime  the  effects  of  Philip's  negotiations 
with  the  Scots  began  to  appear,  David  Bruce,  after 
a  period  of  seven  years  spent  in  exile,  returned  to 
his  doniini(mSj  and  landed  in  Kincardineshire  in  the 
month  of  May  134-1.  His  presence  restored  con- 
fidence and  hope  to  his  troops  ;  and  his  partisans  in 
every  part  of  Scotland  exerted  themselves  to  make 
head  iigainst  the  invaders  who  hail  so  long  oppressed 
their  land.^     No  sooner  had  the  termination  of  the 


*  The  task  of  disentangling  this  part  of  Scottish  hihtory  U  moat 
difficult ;  nor  have  I,  after  long  cxaniinaiioo,  been  able  to  satisfy  myself 
very  completely*  It  is  more  thim  probable  that  the  doubts  which  mj 
mind  hds  received  from  the  innumerable  discrepancies  in  the  writings  of  \ 
the  old  historians,  and  from  tlic  perfect  incompatibility  of  the  most 
frequent  statements  with  the  f;icts  as  proved  by  the  dates  of  Edward** 
state  papers^  may  have  led  me  to  omit  many  occurrences  which  did 
nevertheless  take  place.  But  this  1  the  less  regret,  as  I  have  confined 
myself  to  general  terms  in  speaking  of  the  Scottish  wars  throughout; 
and  at  the  same  time  have  not  stated  any  thing  which  cannot  be  esta^ 
blishcd  by  [jroof.  It  may  be  necessary,  however,  to  say  a  few  words  ai 
to  why  I  have  rejectcil  the  account  given  by  Froissart,  by  BarneSi  bj 
Rjipin,  and  many  other  writers » 

They  all  with  oue  accord  declare,  thnt  Edward  made  two  expeditions 
to  Scotland,  the  one  in  the  end  of  134-1  and  the  be^'nning  of  1342,  to 
relieve  Stirling,  which  failed  on  account  of  the  dispersion  of  ehe  En- 
glish fleet;  the  second  in  1342,  but  after  David  Bruce,  whom  Fro- 
ij«art  represents  as  returning  in  that  year,  had  invaded  Cnghind^ 
and  which  tern^inated  in  a  truce  of  two  years.  This  statement  ts 
proved  to  be  totally  erroneoufi  in  every  respect  by  the  State  Paf>crs. 
David  Bruce  returned  in  May  1341  ;  and  the  Fiedera  show  that  Ed- 
ward was  at  Newcastle  and  in  that  neighl»ourhood  on  the  4th  of 
November  1341,  haWng  been  in  Westnunster  on  the  28th  of  October 
previous.  From  Newcastle  he  went  to  Stamford,  and  returned  to  New 
castle  by  the  4th  of  December;  by  the  27th  of  December  he  Had 
Advanced  to  Melrose*     On  the  22d  of  January  1342,  be  bad  returned 
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truce,  negotiated  before  Tournay,  left  the  Seots 

kt   liberty  to  act,    than   Stirling    was   besieged  aiid 

iken;  aud  the    King  of  Scotland,  with  an  anuy  of 

,000  men,   composed  of  Scots,   French,   Danes, 

ad    Norwegians,    advanced    rapidly    towards    the 

English  frontier. 

The  first  tidings  of  the  siege  of  Stirling  called 
Sdward  from  repose  ;  and,  making  what  levies  he 
)uld,  he  hastened  towards  Scotland,  in  order  to 
?Iieve  the  besieged  town,  and  to  protect  the  ter- 
ritory which  Baliol  had  ceded  to  him  in  former 
rs.  By  the  time  he  had  arrived  at  Newcastle, 
[)werer,  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Stirling  reached 
^hira,  together  with  more  certain  information  than  he 
^Bad    hitherto   received   concerning   the   power   and 
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mto  England  as  far  as  Marpeth;  and  on  the  14th  of  Februury  he  was 
Westminster,     From  that  period  until  he  set  out  on  his  expedition 
(to  Britanny,  he  was  never  absent  nmrc  than  forty  nnlcs  Froin  London 
for  three  weeks  together.     The  \i'hole  of  Edward^s  military  operations^ 
ihercforc,  against  iscotland^  innst  have  taken  place  between  the  4th  of 
veinber  134-1,  and  the  10th  of  February  1342;  and  as  in  the  letter  of 
immons  to  William  de  Bohun  Earl  of  Northampton,  recited  in  Rymer 
>m.  ii,  part  iv.  p,  1 15.),  antl  dated  4th  of  Nnvendjcr,  Edward  implies 
it  he  had  already  eoiKsiderablc  forces  with  hini  on  the  trontiefj  and 
10  shows  that  he  expected  a  tlaily  invasion  of  England  by  the  iScot- 
forces,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  incursion  of  David  Brnce 
»k  place  before  the  assiemhly  of  the  English  reinforcements  appointed 
meet  at  Newcastle  on  thiy  24th  of  January  ;  and  that  Edward,  with- 
it  waiting  for  the  fresh  troops  he  expected^  pursued  the  Scots  across 
T}7ie  and  the  Tweetl,  and  had  taken  up  his  <juarters  at  Melrose  be- 
c  the  beginning  of  1342.     The  six  weeks  that  intervened  before 
return  to  London  might  wtJl  be  employed  in  opening  the  negotintion 
of  the  truce  of  two  years^  which  certainly  took  place»  although  we  have 
lost  bU  esmet  trace  of  the  particulars, 
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proceedings  of  the  Scottish  monarch.  The  numbers 
the  adverse  army,  which  lie  discovered  to  be  advancing 
rapidly  against  liis  dominions,  led  him  instantly  to 
call  upon  his  barons  to  bring  their  retainers  to  his  aid 
as  speedily  as  possible  ;  and  the  24th  of  January 
1342  was  appointed  by  his  summons  as  the  day  of 
their  assembling  at  Newxastle.  Edward  also  appears 
to  have  entertained  the  design  of  bringing  a  naval  force 
toco-operate  with  the  army  in  his  proceedings  against 
the  noitheni  portion  of  the  island ;  but  his  fleet  was  dis- 
persed by  a  tempest,  before  it  could  reach  its  destina- 
tion ;  and  David  Bruce  led  his  troops  into  the  County 
Palatine  of  Durham,  took  the  city  of  that  name,  and 
ravaged  a  great  part  of  the  country  round,  ere  any 
force  could  be  brought  to  oppose  him.  The  King  of 
England,  however,  with  the  aiiny  w^hich  was  already 
collected  joined  to  the  array  of  the  border  counties, 
marched  against  the  invaders,  who  retired  at  his 
approach,  and  drew  toward  tlie  great  forest  track  of 
Jedwood,  or  Jeddard,  which  had  for  years  afforded  a 
safe  asylum  to  the  gallant  gentlemen  defending  the 
independence  of  Scotland,  Taking  possession  of 
such  fastnesses  throughout  the  country,  it  seems  to 
have  been  the  design  of  David  Bruce  and  his  ad- 
visers to  content  themselves  with  the  many  advan- 
tages they  had  gained,  and  avoid  risking  a  general 
battle,  by  which  the  w^hole  might  be  so  speedily  lost. 
A  short  halt,  however,  which  they  made  before  the 
Castle  of  Werke,  upon  the  Tweed,  had  nearly  de- 
feated this  purpose,  and  brought  about  an  engage- 
ment.   That  small  fortress  was  then  held  for  the  Earl 
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of  Salisbury,  who  had  not  yet  returned  from  his 
imprisonment  in  France  by  his  brother  Sir  William 
Af ontagne.   The  garrison  had  at  various  periods  given 

ifreat  annoyance  to  the  border  Scots,  and  it  would 
ippear  had  both  harassed  them  in  their  present  retreat 
rom  Durham,  and  re-captiircd  a  part  of  the  spoil  with 
irhich  they  were  laden.     A  weak  desire  of  avenging 
his  affront  is  said  to  have  induced  the  leaders  of 
the  royal  army  of  Scotland  to  besiege  so  insignificant 
a  place  ;  and  for  three  days  the  castle  was  pressed  by 
lose  investment  and  continual  assaults.  William  Mon- 
ue  ac  length  took  upon  himself  the  task  of  making 
is  way  through  the  enemies*  lines  and  carrying  to 
he   King  of  England  the  news  of  the  danger  of 
Werke,  and  infonnation  regarding  the  position  of  the 
Scottish  aruiy  ;  which  difficult  enterprise  he  accom- 
plished in  safety,  and   returned  from    Berwick,  ac- 
companied by  the   King  and    all    the   forces  which 
^H^dward  had  assembled  at  that  time.* 
"     Before  their  arrival  David  Bruce  and  his  adherents 
had  raised  the  siege  ;   and  the  oidy  farther  tidings 
.which  could  be  obtained  of  the  movements  of  the 
tots  went  .0  show  that  they  had  taken  possession  of 
the  strong  parts  of  the  country  to  the  west,  and  were 
repared  to  wage  against  England  the  same  desultoiy 
but  detructive  warfare,  which  had  been  so  long  poured 
orth  upon  the  border  from  the  bosom  of  Jeddard 
brest*     As  this  warfare  was  likely,  from  the  magni- 
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tilde  of  the  force  now  engaged  therein,  to  assume 
H  far  more  dangerous  character  than  it  had  hitherto 
done  ;  as  the  affairs  of  Britanny  had  now  taken  an 
aspect  which  called  for  the  most  attentive  and  anxious 
watchfidneps  on  the  part  of  Edward ;  and  as  the 
fast  waning  truce  with  France  promised  a  speedy 
renewal  of  hostilities  on  the  Continent  j  —  it  became 
necessary  for  the  English  monarch  either  to  ter- 
minate the  war  with  Scotland,  by  the  complete  and 
immediate  subjugation  of  that  country,  or  to  obtain 
an  interval  of  tranquillity  on  his  northern  frontier 
by  the  conclusion  of  a  peace.  The  dispersion  of  his 
fleet,  the  unconquerable  fortitude  of  his  foes,  the 
difficult  nature  of  the  country,  and  the  alluring 
prospect  of  the  conquest  of  France,  all  led  Edward 
to  abandon  the  idea  of  even  attempting  the  former 
alternative  ;  and  we  consequently  find  that  before  he 
set  out  for  London,  early  hi  February,  he  hud 
already  opened  a  negotiation  with  David  Bruce*  As 
it  was  necessary,  however,  that  the  King  of  Scotland  ^ 
should  obtain  pennission  to  abandon  the  war  from  H 
Philip  of  Valois,  to  whom  he  had  strictly  bound 
himself  by  treaty,  Edward,  hnraediately  on  his 
return  to  London,  gave  a  safe  conduct  to  the 
Earl  of  Murray,  in  order  to  facilitate  his  pas- 
sage into  France  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  this 
sanction.* 

How  soon  this  was  procured  does  not  appear  j  but 
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on  the  20th  of  March  following,  a  safe  conduct  • 
was  granted  to  the  ambassadors  sent  by  the  King  of 
Scotland  to  treat  for  the  truce,  and  in  the  beginning 
of  April  we  find  that  the  negotiations  were  finally 
concluded*  t 

Such  was  the  only  expedition  to  Scotland  which 
Edward  III,  made  in  the  interval  between  his  re- 
turn from  Flanders  and  his  invasion  of  Britanny, 
Nevertheless,  one  anecdote  must  be  noticed  here^ 
which  has  been  grafted  upon  this  expedition,  and 
upon  a  short  halt  which  he  made  at  the  castle  of 
Werke. 

Two  or  three  chapters  of  Froissart  are  devoted  to 
an  account  of"  the  love  of  Edward  for  the  Countess 
of  Salisbury,  who  was  at  that  time  iti  tlie  castle  of 
Werke,  and  to  a  display  of  the  virtuous  resistance 
f  that  lady.  But  it  would  appear  from  the  accounts 
iven  by  our  best  genealogists,  that  in  all  probability 
some  mistake  exists  in  regard  to  the  w^hole  tale. 
Catherine,  the  wife  of  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  then 
prisoner  in  France,  was,  at  the  time  of  Edward's 
visit,  many  years  older  than  himself;  and,  whatever 
beauty  she  might  still  possess,  it  could  scarcely  be 
supposed  so  great  as  to  produce  the  sudden  and  also 
lasting  effect  which  is  attributed  to  it  by  Froissart. 
We  have  reason  to  suppose,  indeed,  that  the  beau- 
tiful and  celebrated  Joan  Plantagenet,  daughter  of 
the  late  Earl  of  Kent,  and  consequently  first  cousin 
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to  the  monarch,  was  also  in  the  castle  of  Lord  Salisbury 
at  the  time  it  was  relieved  by  the  King  of  England  ; 
and  by  some  she  is  said  to  have  been  at  that  period  un- 
doubtedly promised  to  William,  the  son  and  heir  of 
the  impriisoned  Earl ;  but  the  tender  years  of  both 
parties  had  hitherto  prevented  a  union,  which  was 
ultimately  relinquished  altogether.  The  age  of  the 
Fair  Maid  of  Kent,  as  the  princess  was  afterward* 
called,  she  not  having  as  yet  seen  thirteen  years, 
is  more  conclusive  in  regard  to  Edward's  passion  as 
affecting  her,  than  the  mure  mature  yeai's  of  the 
young  Earl's  mother  in  regard  to  the  King's  sudden 
attachment.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  the  story 
musthave  had  its  foundation  in  some  rumours  strongly 
current  at  the  time,  for  we  cannot  attribute  such  a 
tale  to  the  mere  imagination  of  Froissart ;  and  he 
also  dwells  too  long  upon  the  subject,  and  connects 
it  too  frequently  with  other  occurrences,  to  permit 
of  our  supposing  that  it  was  the  mere  idle  report  of 
some  chance  traveller  to  the  Continent, 

It  cannot  be  doubted  either  that  it  was  of  the 
elder  lady  that  the  chronicler  of  Hainault  intended 
to  speak ;  for  he  not  only  frequently  refers  to  the 
imprisonment  of  her  husband,  but  pointedly  marks 
the  ingratitude  of  Edward  in  seeking  to  destroy  the 
domestic  happiness  of  a  man  who  had  so  zealously 
served  him.  It  is  but  just,  however,  to  remark, 
that  whether  these  anecdotes,  in  regard  to  Edward 
and  the  Countess,  be  true  or  false,  it  is  positively 
certain  that  the  monarch  evinced  no  want  of  grati- 
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tude  towards  the  Earl  in  other  respects  ;  and  almost 
immediately  after  the  period  at  which  Froissart 
represents  him  as  endeavouring  to  seduce  his  wife, 
we  find  by  the  public  records  that  the  King  con- 
sented to  lose  his  invaluable  services  against  the 
King  of  France  for  ever,  rather  than  add  an  hour  to 
his  captivity. 
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It  is  now  time  to  examine  some  points  in  the  state  of 
France,   the   circumstances  of  which    country  now 
began  to  affect  England  more  directly  than  they  had  ^J 
done  since  the  conclusion  of  the  siege  of  Tournay.  ^M 
Almost  immediately  after  the  departure  of  the  allies 
from  before  that  city,  Philip  of  Valois  dismissed  the 
various  nobles  who  had  come  to  do  him  feudal  ser-  ^M 
vice  in  the  past  war.     Amongst  the  rest,  John  IIL  ^1 
Uuke  ol'  Britaimy,  who  had  appeared  at  the  French 
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muster  with  large  forces  and  great  splendour,  retired 
Mith  the  purpose  of  marcliing  towards  his  dukedom. 
At  Caen,  in  Nomiandy,  however,  he  was  taken  i!l, 
and  expired  on  the  30th  of  April,  1341  ;  leaving 
behind  him  one  of  the  most  important  feofs  of  the 
crown  of  France  to  be  contested  by  his  brother  and 
his  niece.  In  order  to  obtain  a  clear  notion  of  the 
claims  of  these  competitors,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
state  that  Arthur  Il»,  the  father  of  the  late  duke,  had 
been  twice  married.  By  his  first  wife,  Maria  de  Li- 
moges, he  left  three  sons  ;  John  the  late  Duke,  Guy 
Count  of  Penthievre,  and  Peter.  His  second  wife, 
Jolande  de  Dreux,  who  brought  the  county  of  Mont- 
ford  into  the  house  of  Britanny,  gave  him  one  son, 
John  Count  of  Montford,  The  eldest  son  succeeded 
to  his  father  as  John  IIL  Duke  of  Britanny  ;  the  se- 
cond died,  leaving  one  daughter*  Joan  ;  the  third  died 
without  issue;  and  thus,  at  the  death  of  John  IIL, 
who  was  also  childless,  his  youngest  brother,  tlie 
Count  of  Montford,  and  the  daughter  of  his  second 
brother  Guy,  were  all  that  survived  of  the  family 
of  Arthur  IL  These  then  were  the  claimants  of 
the  vacant  dukedom,  but  their  claims  were  founded 
upon  rules  which  require  some  investigation. 

In  the  various  provinces  and  feofs  of  France,  the 
laws  of  succession  were  very  different,  depending 
entirely  upon  the  custom  of  the  county,  dukedom,  or 
lordship  ;  which  custom  was  affected  both  by  the 
form  of  grant  which  had  conveyed  the  territory  to 
its  first  feudal  possessors^  and  by  the  mode  in 
which  the  province  had  been  acquired  by  the  kings 
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of  France  themselves.  This  distinction  is  the  more 
inipoitant  in  the  present  instance,  as  upon  these 
circumstances  alone  depended  the  rights  of  the  son 
and  the  granddaughter  of  Arthur  II. 

Joan  claimed  the  duchy  as  the  daughter  of  the  elder 
brother  ;  but  two  objections  might  be  urged  against 
her.  The  first  was  founded  on  the  general  Salic  law 
of  France,  by  which  females  were  excluded  from  all 
male  feofs  ;  and  the  second  was  supported  by  the  com- 
mon custom  of  many  provinces  in  France  which  did 
not  admit  of  what  is  called  representation^  or,  in  other 
words,  did  iiot  allow  that  the  contingent  rights  of  an 
individual  descended  to  his  heir  at  his  death.*  In  re- 
gard to  the  Salic  law,  it  had  become  by  this  time  mo- 
dified and  virtually  aunulled  in  many  parts  of  France, 
by  various  circuuistauces,  into  which  it  is  perfectly 
unnecessary  to  enquire  here,  because  in  Britanny  it 
never  existed.  That  duchy  formed  a  part  of  the 
ancient  Anuorica,  the  inhabitants  of  which  had  not 
been  conquered  by  the  Franks,  whose  law  the  Salic 
law  was,  but  had  been  blended  with  the  invaders  on 
terms  honorable  to  the  Annoricans,  and  advantageous 
to  the  Franks.  Whether  the  fact,  that  the  Salic  law 
did  not  obtain  in  Britanny  be  or  be  not  justly  attri- 
butable to  this  early  incorporation  of  the  Annoricans 
with  the   Franks,   I  will  not  pretend  to  say  ;   but 

*  Thus  A.  possessing  an  estate,  and  having  B.  and  C.  for  hb  childfen ; 
\i  A.  died  before  B.,  B.  would  inherit  the  estate,  and  not  C. :  but  if  B, 
died  before  his  father  A.,  leaving  a  son,  D.,  ihe  son  D.  would  not 
succeed  to  his  father's  contingent  rights  on  the  death  of  A.»  but  the 
estate  would  go  to  C,  the  second  son,  to  tiie  prejudice  of  the  grandson* 
Of  this  law  we  have  already  seen  an  instance  in  the  case  of  Robert  of 
ArtoiSi 
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1  believe  it  is  certain,  tliat  no  instance  is  known  of 
its  having  been  brought  into  use  in  that  dukedom* 
A  thousand  examples  of  a  contrary  practice  were  to  be 
found  in  the  history  of  the  province.     The  first  ob- 
jection therefore  to  the  claims  of  Joan  was  noil ; 
I     and  the  second  was  equally  invalid^  as  various  cases 
"     were  afterwards  brought  forward  to  show  that  repre- 
sentation  was  the  custom   of  Britanny,   though  it 
,     happened  that  the  proof  could  not  be  so  easily  estab- 
I^Hished  at  the  moment. 

^^    John  IL  had  during  his  life  shown  a  strong  par- 
^^tiality  to  the   orplian  daughter  of  his  brother ;  and 
wisely  foreseeing  that,  after  his  death,  the  ambition 
of  the  Count  of  Montford  might  lead  to  a  struggle, 
he  took  care  to  secure  for  Joan  the  strongest  sup- 
port which  the  realm  of  France   could   afford,  by 
marrying  her  to  Charles  de  Chatillon,  commonly  called 
^v  Charles  of  Blols,  a  younger  son  of  Guy  Count  of 
I^KBIoiSy   by  Margaret,  sister  of  the  reigning  King  of 
^PFrance.     To  remove  from  her  path  also  evei*y  dif- 
I      ficulty  that  her  situation  might  produce,  he  induced 
the  states,  or  provincial  parliament  of  Britanny,  to 
acknowledge  her  husband  as    his    successor  in  the 
dukedom  ;    and  left  no  means  unemployed  to  give 
notoriety  and  authority  to  his  neice's  claims  upon  the 
succession.* 

iSuch  measures,  though  they  certainly  provided  a 
powerful  support  for  the  oi^phan  princess,  did  not  ob- 
viate the  evils  which  the  Duke  hnd  foreseen.  No 
sooner  did  tlie  news  of  his  death  reach  the  Count  de 

•  Argentre,  Hist,  de  Bretagne. 
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Montford,  than  assuming  at  once  the  title  of  Diikl 
Britaiiny  though  he  had  failed  to  urge  his  claims  i 
during  the  life  of  his  brother,  he  flew  to  Nantes, 
engaged  the  citizens  to  do  him  homage  ;  and  thence  | 
proceeded  to  Limoges,  in  which  city  the  late  duke  had 
accumulated  immense  treasures,  the  fruits  of  a  wise 
and  tranc|uil  reign.  The  Count  de  Montford  entered 
tlie  city  of  Limoges  with  all  the  pomp  of  amis,  and 
with  that  display  of  splendour  and  authority  which 
was  likely  to  captivate  or  overawe ;  and  the  niagis* 
trates  and  clergy  of  the  town,  whether  dazzled  or 
alarmed,  yielded  him  at  once  the  treasure  which  was 
so  much  the  object  of  his  desire,  notwithstanding  the 
known  claims  of  the  Duchess  Joan. 

Furnished  witli  the  surest  means  of  success,  De 
Montford  returned  to  Nantes,  in  which  city  he  had 
left  his  wife,  the  famous  Countess  of  Montford, 
sister  of  the  Count  of  Flanders,  a  woman  wlio  seems 
to  have  concentrated  in  her  own  person  the  talents 
and  energies  which  were  denied  to  the  rest  of  her 
family.  Immediately  after  his  arrival,  the  nobility 
of  Britanny  were  summoned  to  partake  of  a  splendid 
banquet  at  Nantes,  and  to  celebrate  the  accession  of 
De  Montford  to  the  dukedom  ;  but  the  vacancy  of 
his  tables  gave  a  lamentable  proof  of  how  little  he 
might  calculate  upon  the  affection  of  the  nobles. 
Only  one  knight  of  any  renown,  named  Henry  de 
Leon,  presented  himself  at  the  feast;  and  the  Count 
and  Countess  de  Montford  were  obliged  to  fill  the 
places  they  had  prepared  for  the  barons  of  the  land 
with  the  burghers  and  city  dames  of  Nantes,  a  mar- 
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tiBcation  which  the  haughty  spirit  of  feudal   times 
rendered  not  only  painful  but  ominous. 

Having  now  learned  that  willing  obedience  was  not 
to  be  obtained  from  the  lords  of  Britanny,  John  of 
Montford  determined  to  enforce  submission  with  the 
the  sword ;  and  knowing  how  great  a  step  is  pos* 
session,  he  prepared  to  act  with  energetic  rapidity. 
The  wealth  which  the  treasures  of  Limoges  had 
placed  at  his  disposal  enabled  him  to  levy  large  forces ; 
his  own  resolution  and  activity  were  supported  by 
those  of  his  fearless  and  heroic  wife;  and  he  took 
the  field  with  a  large  army,  offering  peace  and  pro- 
tection to  all  who  acknowledged  his  right,  but  instant 
attack  to  every  town  or  fortress  that  resisted  his 
authority.  The  first  place  assailed  was  Brest,  de- 
fended by  a  gallant  knight  named  Walter  de  Clisson, 
the  representative  of  a  younger  branch  of  the  power- 
ful family  of  that  name.  The  garrison  having  boldly 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  Count  de  Montford  as 
Duke  of  Britanny,  his  troops  were  led  to  the  attack 
with  skill  and  impetuosity.  Walter  de  CHsson,  on  his 
part,  defended  his  post  in  the  manner  which  might  be 
expected  from  one  of  his  race  and  reputation  ;  but 
being  shut  out  by  the  portcullis,  while  covering  the 
retreat  of  his  companions  after  the  outer  barrier  had 
been  lost,  he  was  so  severely  w  ounded  ere  the  garrison 
could  rally  and  rescue  him,  that  on  entering  the  for- 
tress he  was  obliged  to  resign  the  command  to  another. 
His  death  followed  within  a  few  hours  after  liis  return 
to  the  town;  and  the  assault  being  renewed,  the  place 
surrendered  on  the  third  day. 
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The  important  city  of  Reiines  was  next  besieged ; 
but  De  Montford,  having  taken  Henry  de  Spinefort, 
the  governor  of  that  town,  in  one  of  the  occasional 
skirmishes  which  diversified  the  siege,  threatened  to 
hang  him  before  the  chief  gate  if  the  resistance  were 
prolonged.  Tlie  love  which  the  common  people  bore 
their  commander  was  opposed  by  the  determination 
whicli  the  chief  burghers  had  fonned  to  hold  out  to 
the  last,  A  tumult  and  contest  between  the  two  par- 
ties took  place  in  the  streets ;  several  persons  were 
slain  ;  and  Rennes  having  surrendered,  its  inhabitants 
universally  plighted  their  faith  to  John  de  Montford* 
Some  means  were  found  of  gaining  even  Henry  de 
Spinefort  himselfj  and  that  knight  almost  imme- 
diately afterwards  obtained  possession  of  the  strong 
town  of  Hennebon,  for  the  party  of  De  Montford,  by 
a  stratagem  which  even  the  license  of  war  could 
scarcely  justify. 

Setting  out  with  six  hundred  men  at  arms,  he 
appeared  before  that  city,  in  which  his  brother  com- 
manded, and  rode  to  the  gates  with  his  own  banners 
displayed.  I'he  governor,  not  knowing  the  fate  of 
Rennes,  immediately  concluded  that  his  relation  had 
come  with  friendly  puqioses,  ordered  the  gates  to  be 
thrown  open  for  his  admission,  and  rode  to  meet  him 
in  the  street.  There  he  was  instantly  arrested  in  the 
name  of  the  Duke  of  Britanny,  and  only  liberated  on 
embracing  the  party  of  De  Montford  at  the  earnest 
request  of  his  brother,  Vannes,  Auray,  and  Guy  la 
Foret,  also  surrendered;  but  la  Roche- Pcriou  was  held 
out  by  Oliver  de  Clisson ;  and  after  a  siege  of  ten 
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lays,  De  Mont  ford  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  pro- 
ceedings against  it,  and  retire  luisuccesstUL  A  more 
portant  acquisition,  however,  compensated  in  some 
legree  for  this  disappointment ;  for,  at  the  persuasion 
f  Henry  de  Leon,  the  first  noble  who  had  joined 
him,  De  Mont  ford  was  acknowledged  as  duke  by 
Iain  le  Gal,  Bishop  of  Quimper,  who  delivered  into 
is  hands  the  town  and  castle  of  Carhaix  on  the  sea* 
The  bishop,  indeed,  made  a  politic  reservation  in  his 
submission,  declaring  beforehand  that  if  any  other 
claimant  appeared  whose  title  proved  to  be  better 
than  that  of  De  Montford,  he  would  consider  himself 
free  to  withdraw^  his  homage,  and  surrender  his  ter- 
ritories  and  fortresses  to  the  hands  of  their  legitimate 
sovereign. 

Although  his  progress  through  the  dukedom  had 
been  very  successful,  and  although  he  was  supported 
by  large  forces  and  large  supplies,  John  of  Montford 
felt  that  he  had  nuich  still  to  apprehend.  His  for- 
tunes were  far  from  decided;  and  he  well  knew 
that  his  rival,  Charles  of  Blois,  would  seek  aid  and 
assistance  in  a  quarter  where  he  was  sure  to  find 
them.  To  the  French  Court  of  Peers  was  the  only 
legal  appeal  which  could  be  made  by  the  adverse 
claimant  to  the  coronet  of  Britanny ;  and  10  that 
court,  where  the  uncle  of  his  opponent  presided,  the 
Count  of  Montford  could  expect  no  favour,  and  might 
apprehend  some  injustice.  If  the  decision  of  that 
court  were  against  himself — and  he  little  doubted 
that  by  some  means  it  would  be  rendered  so  —  the 
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whole  forces  of  France,  now  perfectly  unemploye 
would  of  course  be  brought  into  the  iield  to  support 
the  judgment  of  the  peers,  and  establish  the  nephew 
of  the  King  in  the  disputed  dukedom. 

To  submit  to  the  award  of  that  court,  if  it  proved 
unfavourable  to  himself,  never  entered  into  the  con* 
teniplation  of  De  Montford;  and  the  only  question 
which  presented  itself  was,  to  what  power  he  might 
best  apply  for  clHcient  aid  in  resisting  the  execution 
of  a  decision  the  nature  of  which  he  already  antici- 
pated. 

The  open  enemy  of  Pliilip  of  Valois,  the  rival 
claimant  of  the  crown  of  France,  the  immediate 
neighbour  of  the  Dukes  of  Britanny,  and  the  most 
talented  and  auibitious,  if  not  absolutely  the  most 
powerful  prince  of  the  age,  was  the  ally  on  whom 
the  eyes  of  De  Montford  ultimately  rested;  and 
he  determined  to  make  a  personal  application  to  the 
Kins:  of  Entjland  for  assistance  in  case  of  need. 

Although  the  passions  of  the  English  monarch, 
and  the  facilities  afforded  to  his  ambition  by  an  easy 
entrance  into  the  very  heart  of  France  through  the 
province  of  Britanny,  were  of  course  calculated  upon 
by  De  Montford,  when  considering  the  probability 
of  obtaining  the  aid  he  sought,  yet  he  felt  that  some 
stronger  inducement  still  must  be  held  out  to  the 
young  King  of  England,  in  order  to  ensure  that  im- 
mediate and  powerful  assistance  of  which  he  stood  in 
need ;  and  he  detemiiued  at  once  to  tender  his 
homage  to  Edward,  as  King  of  France :  a  bold  step ; 
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but  one  by  no  means  unwise,  if  he  considered  his  case 
hopeless  under  the  decision  of  the  peers;* 

By  that  measure  he  practically  denied  the  compe- 
tency of  Philip's  court,  and  appealed  his  cause  to  a 
judge  who  was  sure  both  to  decide  in  his  favour,  and 
to  support  his  judgment  by  force  of  arms* 

Having  after  some  deliberation  determined  upon 
this  measure,  he  embarked  at  a  small  port  t  on  the 
eoast  of  Britanny,  and  arrived  shortly  after  in  Corn- 
wall,   accompanied  by   a    retinue    of  only   twenty 
^Jtnights. 

^^m  ♦  It  has  been  asserteti  thnt  no  trace  of  the  homage  now  rendered 
^^B  to  be  faunil  in  the  state  papers  of  the  time ;  and  that  Froisstirt^  who 
^^■ites  the  fact,  must  allude  to  an  oct  of  homii^c  undoubtedly  per- 
^^Krtned  at  a  later  period.  This  assertion  is  not  c|iiite  correct.  Though 
I  find  no  paper  absolutely  and  solely  rcferrtt^g  to  either  this  visit  of 
De  Muntfonl  to  England,  or  to  the  homage  he  there  perFomied ;  yet  T 
find  dla^ons  to  both  in  other  documents*  Thiis»  in  the  cession  of  the 
coaoty  of  Richmond  (in  September  1341),  Edward  says,  — "  Cum 
illiutriii  Johanne^j  Dux  Britanuiie  tt  Comcii  de  Monteforti,  consan- 
guineus  noster  carissinms,  attendcns  injurium  per  dominum  Fhilippum 
de  Vttlesto,  super  dctentione  regni  Francise,  nobis  factani,  zdo  jtotitise 
cootra  dictum  Philippum,  nobiscum  fcedus  pepigerit,**  &c,  &c,  I 
have,  in  consequence,  in  speaking  of  these  events,  adopted  the  account 
of  Froissart,  whose  statement,  in  repird  to  the  principal  fact,  in  un- 
cbtibtedly  correct.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  bilence  of  the 
Itnte  papers  on  this  suliject  proceeded  from  the  desire  of  secresy,  w  hich 
it  waa  natural  the  Count  de  Montfyrt  sliould  entertain  in  regard  to 
nc^tiations  which  were  in  the  highest  degree  dangerous,  as  they  must 
hmvc  taken  place  previous  to  his  visiting  Paris  in  August  1341 ;  for  he 
htid  hut  time  to  escape  from  that  city ,  return  to  Britanny,  and  jjrepare 
for  ddence,  ere  he  was  l>esieged  in  Nantes,  from  which  place  he  never 
fat  forOi  again  but  as  a  prisoner.  It  is,  therefore,  utterly  impo.ssible 
it  he  could  have  vi*»iteil  Englmd  after  the  decision  of  the  Court  of 
Peen  ogaitist  him. 

f  Froissart  calU  this  port  Gredo,  but  it  appears  that  for  more  than 
a  century  the  existence  of  such  a  place  has  been  unknown. 
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With  these  he  took  horse,  and  proceeded  as  ft 
possible   to  Windsor,    where  his  reception   at   oin 
showed  him  that  his  views  w^oukl  meet  w^th  ever 
favour  from  the  English  monarch.     He  expluiticd  t^ 
Edw^ard    his    situation,    engaged   him  by  the    moi 
solemn  promises  to  maintain  him  in  the  duchy 
which  he  had  taken  possession,  and  did  homage  forj 
it  to  that  monarch  as  King  of  France ;  tliough,  from- 
some  cause  which  it  is  difficult  to  explain,  he  did  nuti 
receive  till  some  time  after  the  investiture  of  thai 
county  of  Richmond*  in  England,  which  had  been 
long  held  by  various    members   of  his  family,   but 
which  had  been  resumed  by  tlie  English  sovei'eigo 
on  the  death   of  the   late  Duke  of  Britanny.     The 
spleudour  with  which  he  was  entertained,  however, 
and  the  distinction  with  which  he  was  treated  in  evi 
other  respect,  gave  him  the  most  convincing  proof  of 
how  well  his  pretensions  and  designs  accorded  with 
the  passions  and  the  interests  of  the  King  of  England; 
and  after  a  short  but  gratifying  visit  to  the  court 
of  that  monarch,  he  returned  to  France  in  time  to 


rhe- 

rer,l 


•  In  regard  to  the  earldom  of  Richmond,  it  would  seem  to  hard 
been  granted  to  the  Dukes  of  Brriauny  upon  a  parti cuhir  tenure,  fur  on 
the  death  of  John  III.  Edward  took  po^.*%ession  of  it,  and  onlv  gnicitcdl 
it  to  De  Montford  as  mi  act  of  grace  and  favour,  not  of  fight,  thaugb 
it  !iad  long  belonged  to  his  family.  He  shackled  the  grant  ako  at  fin 
with  various  conditions,  which,  however,  w*ere  ufterwiu"ds  removed ;  and 
it  was  thenceforward  held  by  him  on  the  same  terms  as  it  had  iK'en  hcldj 
^by  his  brother.  According  to  Dugdidc,  John  IL  ceded  the  county  o^ 
^Hichrnond  in  England  to  Arthur  I L,  from  whoia  it  desccmiod  to 
John  HI*,  and  at  his  death  was  claimed  by  Dc  Montfortl,  fo  whotn 
Edward  yielded  it  in  compensation  for  the  loss  of  the  eounty  ofMont^ 
fnrd,  and  iu  whose  fauiily  it  remuincd  till  it  was  conlkcated  in  1380  or 
138  L  —  Dtigdafe,  vol.  i.  p.  8G. 
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receive  at  Nantes  the  messengers  sent  from  Paris  to 
summon  him  to  appear  before  tlie  Peers,* 

His  journey  to  England  therefore,  and  the  nego- 
tiations which  he  had  carried  on  with  Edward,  he 
considered  as  still  secret ;  and  trusting  that  they 
would  remain  concealed  long  enough  to  enable  him 
to  visit  Paris  and  return  without  personal  danger,  he 
determined,  after  some  deliberation,  to  obey  the  sum- 
mons and  present  himself  before  the  Peers  of  France, 
He  accordingly  set  out  from  Nantes  with  a  train  of 
four  hundred  horse;  and  on  reaching  the  capital 
went  at  once  to  his  own  hotel,  where  he  passed 
the  rest  of  the  day  and  the  following  night.  Early 
on  the  subsctpient  morning,  however,  he  proceeded 
to  the  palace,  where  the  King,  who  had  been  informed 
of  his  arrival,  awaited  his  coming  with  the  principal 
peers*  De  Mont  ford  passed  througli  the  ranks  of 
the  other  nobles,  who,  we  are  told,  received  him  uni- 
versally with  distinction  and  respect ;  and,  advancing 
to  the  King,  before  whoui  he  inclined  himself  with 
every  appearance  of  humility  and  obedience,  he  said 

•  Dc  ^lontford'ii  visit  to  England  must  have  taken  place  at  some 

period  between  the  IDth  of  May  1.141  and  the  end  of  July  in  the  same 
L^cwr  J  for  on  the  fanner  day  we  find  from  Rymtr(toin*  ii.  [mn  iv.  p.  liiOv) 
f  thftt  Edward  took  possession  of  the  eourUy  of  Hichiiiond,  and  appointed 

the  revenues  theTcof  to  be  a[ipliL'd  to  the*  maintenance  of  some  of  his 
,  younger  children,  showing  cleai'ly  that  at  this  time  the  negotiation  with 
iDe  Montlbrd  had  not  commenced ;  and  on  the  Tth  of  September  sen- 
rience  was  pronounced  a^n^t  the  count  by  the  French  Court  of  Peers 
Uouriven  days  previous  to  which  De  Montford  ha^i  made  his  escape 

ri>m  Paris.  The  journey  from  Windsor  to  Paris,  vi.siting  Nantes  l)y 
Ltlkc  way,  could  not  have  occupied  less  tlmn  a  month,  considering  the 

node  of  travelling  then  used  ;  ho  that  De  Montford  must  have  con- 
his  negotiatioT»  '^t  fli*-  English  court  before  the  end  of  July* 
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"  Sire,  at  your  command  and  good  pleasure  i  am 
here." 

**  Count  of  Montford,**  replied  Philip,  **  that 
you  have  eouie  pleases  me  well ;  but  1  am  not  a  little 
sui-prised  that  you  should  have  dared  to  take  by  your 
owu  will  alone  the  duchy  of  Britanny,  where  you 
have  no  right,  inasmuch  as  there  is  a  nearer  heir  than 
yourself,  whom  you  ivish  to  disinherit.  And  the 
better  *  to  strengthen  yourself  also,  you  have  gone  toj 
my  enemy  the  King  of  England,  and  to  him  have  done] 
homage  for  the  duchy,  as  I  am  told." 

"  Ha,  dear  Sire !  believe  it  not,"  replied  the  Count ; ' 
<«  for  truly  you  arc  ill  informed;  and  it  would  cost  me 
no  small  pain  to  do  such  a  thing.  But  as  to  the  j 
nearer  kin  of  whom  you  speak,  I  believe,  Sire,  crav*^^ 
ing  your  pardon,  that  you  mistake ;  for  I  know  none 
nearer  of  kin  to  my  brother,  lately  dead,  than  my-i 
self;  and  if  it  were  judged  and  decided  that  any] 
other  be  nearer  than  myself,  I  shall  neither  be  obsti-j 
nate  nor  ashamed  to  resign  my  claim/' 

The  King  replied  still  dissatisfied;  and  dismissed i 
the  Count  with  a  command  not  to  quit  Paris  for  fif- 
teen days,  which  De   Montford  promised  to  obey. 
On  his  return  to  his   hotel,  however,  a  number  of 
reasons  presented  themselves  to  his  mind,  which  con- j 
vinced  him  that  if  his  journey  itself  had  been  impru^j 
dent,  after  the  steps  he  had  taken  in  regard  to  Edward, 


•  It  is  more  than  probable  that  Philip  of  Valois  reccivc*(!  the  iie%tfl| 
of  Dc  Montford*^  visit  to  Engbud  through  the  Lords  of  Montmorencj', 
in  whose  favour  t[iL re  ia  a  side  conduct  from  the  King  of  EngUnd  i 
extant,  dated  the  20th  of  May  134 1. 
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his  stay  would  be  the  height  oT  folly  after  he  found 
that  those  steps  were  discovered. 

It  was  sufficiently  evident  from  the  first  words 
which  Philip  had  addressed  to  him  that  his  cause  was 
already  prejudged,  at  least  by  the  King ;  and  he 
might  well  feel  sure  that  if  the  decision  of  the  peers 
was  against  himself,  Philip  would  immediately  con- 
fine him,  till  the  whole  of  Britanny  should  be  re- 
duced to  the  sway  of  his  rival.  Nor  was  long  inipri- 
sonmeut  all  he  had  to  fear,  as  his  treaty  with  the  King 
of  England,  and  his  homage  to  that  monarch  as  King 
of  France,  placed  him  within  danger  of  the  law  of 
high  treason.  Neither  was  Pliilip  a  man  to  hesitate  a 
moment  iu  putting  that  law  in  force,  especially  where 
it  might  remove  a  rival  from  the  paths  of  his  nephew. 

On  these  considerations  his  resolution  was  instantly 
taken  to  return  to  Britanny  as  speedily  as  possible, 
if  he  could  accomplish  his  escape  from  Paris ;  and 
the  only  difficulty  was  to  plan  that  escape  in  such  a 
manner  as  not  to  induce  immediate  pursuit.  He 
accordingly  spread  a  rumour  that  he  was  ill ;  and, 
choosing  but  a  small  party  to  accompany  him,  he  gave 
strict  charge  to  his  domestics  and  followers  that  the 
same  appearance  of  activity  and  bustle  should  be 
kept  up  in  his  hotel  that  had  been  displayed  during 
his  presence.  He  then  secretly  withdrew  himself 
from  Paris  ;  and  so  well  was  the  secret  kept,  so  accu- 
rately was  the  drama  he  had  taught  performed  by  his 
servants,  that  for  several  days  no  suspicion  of  his  ab- 
sence was  entertained  by  the  King,  or  by  his  rival 
Charles  of  Blois, 
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Although  their  anger  and  vexation  when  they  dis- 
covered his  evaiiiou  were  equal  to  the  w^ant  of  cau- 
tion they  had  displayed  in  permitting  hiui  to  remain 
umvatched,  and  though  the  certainty  that  he  was 
preparing  tor  vigorous  resistance  aggravated  their 
wrath,  they  were  obliged,  in  order  to  observe  all  the 
usual  forois,  to  wait  for  the  time  previously  appointed 
for  the  trial.  At  the  end  of  the  fifteen  days,  the 
peers  met  at  Conflans,  a  palace  of  the  kings  of  France, 
about  a  league  and  a  half  from  Paris,  and  there 
the  procurator  of  De  Montford  was  permitted  to 
offer  on  his  behalf  whatever  proofs  eoukl  be  ad- 
duced to  show  that  representation,  in  regard  to  noble 
feofs,  was  not  admitted  by  the  custom  of  Britanny. 
On  the  other  liand,  Charles  of  Blois,  in  right  of  his 
wife,  brought  forward  a  number  of  instances  to  es- 
tablish the  contrary  position,  and  to  show  that  the 
children  of  an  elder  brother  succeeded  to  noble  feofs, 
as  the  representatives  of  their  father,  when  his  death 
had  taken  place  prior  to  lapse  of  the  last  life* 

This  was  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  peers  ; 
and  though  it  was  afterwards  asserted  that  some  for- 
malities were  wanting  to  give  legality  to  their  deci- 
sion, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  unanimously 
pronounced  sentence  against  Ue  Montford,  and  iu 
favour  of  Charles  of  Blois. 

No  sooner  was  their  judgment  declared,  than  Phi- 
lip of  Valois  called  his  nephew  into  his  presence,  and 
thus  addressed  him,  *'  Fair  •  nephew,  you  have  judg- 

•  1  have  given  thc*c  speeches  as  I  find  them  in  Froiit^iirt,  not  exiictl}* 
believing  them  to  be  the  precise  words  ^puken  by  the  persons  lo  yth 
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ment  for  you  in  regard  to  this  wide  and  beantifu! 

beritage.     Hasten,  therefore,  and  strive  to  reconquer 

from  him  who  holds  it  wrongfully,  and  pray  all  your 

friends  that  they  will  aid  you  in  your  need.    For  my 

part*   I  will  no  way  fail  you,  but  will  lend  you  gold 

and  silver,  and  will  bid  my  son  the  Duke  of  Nor- 

raandy  make  head  with   you.      And  more!  I  pray 

id  command  that  you  will  make  good  speed  j  for  if 

le  English  king*,  our  adversary,  of  whom  the  Count 

de  Moutford  pretends  to  hold  the  duchy  of  Britanny, 

should  come  thither,  he  might  cause  us  great  evil, 

Hpnd  could  not  have  a  better  entrance  to  come  farther 

^Blill  than  when  he  has  all  the  towns  and  fortresses  of 

^^pritanuy  at  his  command/' 

^H   Charles  of  Blois  ivanted  no  incitement  to  action, 

^■md  the  principal  barons  of  his  uncle's  court  promised 

without  hesitation  to  aid  him  with  all  their  power. 

It  may  be  as  well  here  to  name  the  chief  leaders  who 


I: 


ey  arc  attributed,  but  because  thej  may  have  been  so,  and  at  all 
ivcnts  display  the  manners  of  an  aj^e  possessing  a  peculiar  interest  in 
the  eyes  of  both  Freneh  and  English. 

•  It  would  appear  that  Edward  most  anxiously  desired  to  fulfil  hts 
promise,  and  yield  ininicdmte  su[jport  to  biii  ally,  tbougb  the  renewal 

if  hostilities  with  Scotland  retarded  the  execiition  of  his  desirrn.     For 

le  pur|K>se  of  bearing  reinforcements  to  Britanny  we  find  that  no  early 
us  the«kl  of  October  (before  Nantes  could  b^  besieged )»  he  had  ordered 
the  seizure  of  all  vessels  in  the  ports  of  Somersetshire,  Dorsetshire, 

evonfthire,  and  €.'ornwall,  as  well  as  all  that  could  be  found  between 
London  and  Sandwich.  These  were  to  be  armed  and  provisiuneil,  and 
'cady  to  sail  from  Portsmouth  by  the  1 0th  of  Kovember.  Again,  on 
tlie  loth  of  November,  though  then  engaged  in  hostilities  with  Scot- 

lud,  we  find  the  King  providirig  for  the  cxpences  of  sevenii  leaders 
tut  to  act  out  for  Britanny,  of  whom  the  principal  were  Hohert  of 

Lftms  and  Walter  de  Mauny, — Bt/mcrj  tonj.  ii,  part  iv,  pp.  11'^,  1 16. 
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engaged  themselves  on  the  part  of  that  prince,  as  re^ 
of  them  were  ever,  from  the  commencement  of  thil 
war,  without  some  share  in  the  struggle  between] 
France  and  England. 

The  fii-st  of  these  nobles  was  John  Duke  of  Nor^ 
mandy,  the  son  of  Philip  of  Valois,  and  heir  to  thej 
French  crown  ;  a  bold  and   warlike   prince,  whose] 
heart  was  much  better  calculated  to  receive  and  nour-' 
ish  the  noble  sentiments  of  chivalrous  honour,  than 
his  mind  to  acquire  or  practise  the  difficidt  maxims 
of  mihtary  science.      The  second  in  point  of  rank 
was  Charles  of  Valois,   Count  of  Alen^on,  the  uncle 
of  the  prince  ;  a  hasty,  and  somewhat  vindictive  man, 
but  one  who,    in  the  wars  of  Aquitaine,  had  shown 
himself  a  commander  of  some  skilL  Besides  these  two 
princes,  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Bourbon  at-  fl 
tachcd  themselves  strongly  to  the  cause  of  Charles 
of  Blois,  as  well  as  the  Count  of  Blois,   his  brother, 
the   Counts  of  Eu  and  Guisnes,  and  the  Viscount 
de   Rohan.     Added  to   these,    was    a  young  noble- 
man   who    generally    bears    the    title    of   Louis  of 
Spain;   and  it  may  not  be  unnecessaiy  to  pause  at 
this  place  upon  his  history,  which  has  been  very  fre- 
quently  mistated.     He  was   the   son   of  Alpbonso 
de  la   Cerda,   the   rightful   heir  to  the  throne    of 
Castille  and  Leon ;   from  which,  however,   he   had  ^ 
been  excluded  by    the   caprice  of  his  grandfather,  H 
Alphonso  X.  That  monarch,  preferring  his  unworthy 
child  Sancho,  called  the  Brave,  declared  him  his  heir  ^ 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  two  children  of  his  eldest  son,  ™ 
Ferdinand,  who  had  died  in  1'27.5.     Alphonso  de  la 
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Cerda,  the  first  of  these  disinherited  princes,  retired 
to  Paris,  whither  his  mother  Blanche,  the  daughter 
of  St.  Louis,  had  preceded  him  ;  and,  attached  by 
that  tie  to  the  royal  family  of  FraneCj  he  chose 
for  his  country  the  land  that  had  given  him  an  asy- 
lum. He  soon  after  married,  and  by  his  first  wife 
had  Louis  of  4Spain,  Prince  of  the  Fortunate  Islands, 
Count  of  Talmond,  and  afterwards  Admiral  of  France, 
—  the  commander  of  whom  I  now  speak.*  Though  it 
is  not  possible  to  discover  what  troops  he  brought 
into  the  field,  or  whence  they  were  derived,  his  aid 
was  of  very  great  benefit  to  the  cause  of  Charles  of 
Blois^  who  found  in  him  an  able,  adventurous,  and 
hidefatigable  officer ;  though  as  a  man  he  proved 
himself  to  be  cruel,  barbarous,  and  ungenerous.  To 
the  troops  which  the  various  princes  themselves  could 
raise,  Philip  added  a  body  of  three  thousand  Genoese 
mercenaries,  led  by  Antonio  Doria  and  Carlo  Gri- 
nialdi,  who  had  been  for  some  time  in  the  pay  of 
France  ;  while  Stephen  de  la  Baume,  grand  master 
of  the  cross-bowmen  of  France,  conducted  to  the 
support  of  Charles  of  Blois  a  considerable  body  of  the 
peculiai*  troops  under  his  command  and  a  mass  of 
iiTegular  infantry. 

The  place  appointed  for  the  assembling  of  these 
troops  was  the  town  of  Angiers,  on  the  Loire,  upon 
the  frontiers  of  I'runce  and  Britanny  ;  and  when  the 
whole  were  collected,  they  mustered  five  thousand 
men  at  arms,  besides  the  infantry, — a  force  quite 


♦  St  Manh<?,  llibt.  Gt'iieral.  de  la  Mais,  de  Fnince, 
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sufficient  to  tennmate  the  contest  if  no  foreign  power 
had  come  to  the  assistance  of  De  Montford. 

While  these  preparations  had  been  in  progress,  how- 
ever, De  Montford  had  not  failed  to  employ  the 
moments  that  were  still  his  own  to  provide  for  the 
defence  of  the  territory,  as  well  as  liis  means  permitted. 
Every  town  and  castle  throughout  the  whole  of  Bri- 
tanny,  which  had  acknowledged  his  sway,  he  now 
took  means  to  secure:  stronggarrisons,resokite  officers, 
and  abundant  supplies,  were  thrown  into  all ;  and 
nothing  that  his  own  skill  or  experience  could  fore- 
see, or  that  treasure  and  labour  could  secure,  was  left 
unprovided  for  or  unobtained.  He  himself,  confid- 
ing in  the  inhabitants  of  Nantes,  who  affected  towards 
him  the  greatest  possible  degree  of  attachment,  re- 
mained in  that  city,  while  his  wife  repaired  to  Renncs ; 
and,  thus  prepared,  he  awaited  the  gathering  of  the 
storm  withoutniuch  apprehension. 

The  Duke  of  Normandy  led  his  army  forward  into 
Britanny  as  fast  as  possible;  and  having  passed  the 
Loire,  attacked  the  castle  of  Chantoceaux,  which 
surrendered  after  a  vigorous  resistance.  He  next 
directed  his  march  straight  for  Nantes,  and  laid  sic^e 
to  that  city,  A  variety  of  rencontres  of  no  moment 
followed ;  but  one  sally  made  by  the  burghers  of 
the  town  produced  results  which  render  it  worthy  of 
notice.  This  sortie  was  directed  to  carry  oflP  some 
prol.^sions  which  a  small  escort  was  leading  to  the  camp 
of  the  besiegers.  The  guard  Wivs  soon  put  to  flight ; 
and  the  captured  carts,  which  contained  the  provi- 
sions,  had  nearly    reached  the   city  gates,   when   a 


I 
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"etachnient  issuing  from  the  camp  endeavoured  to 
cover  them.  Reinforcements  poured  out  of  the 
wn  in  aid  of  the  captors;  the  contest  grew  fierce; 
the  combatants  multiplied  on  both  sides ;  and^  at 
ngthi  Henry  de  Leon,  the  chief  adherent  of  De 
Montford  in  Britanny,  finding  himself  engaged  with 
almost  the  whole  French  anny,  judged  it  expedient 
to  draw  off  his  troops,  and   cHect  his  retreat   into 

the  city. 
This  was  accordingly  done  ;  but  it  could  not  be 
iccomplished  without  great  loss,  which  fell  most 
leavily  upon  the  burghers  of  the  tomi,  whose  w^ves 
and  mothers  filled  the  place  with  lamentations,  on 
finding  the  number  of  the  first  citizens  who  re- 
mained behind  upon  the  field,  or  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  De  Montford  also,  unwisely  and  ap- 
parently unjustly,  attributed  the  fate  of  the  two 
hundred  persons  who  had  been  made  prisoners  to 
the  hasty  retreat  of  Heniy  de  Leon  ;  and  in  the  heat 
of  the  moment  much  was  said  that,  without  pro- 
ducing any  benefit,  left  an  irritated  prince  and  a 
lukewarm  adherent. 

The  greatest  evil,  however,  which  the  cause  of  De 
Montford  suffered  by  this  unfortunate  sally,  was  the 
loss  of  so  many  of  the  burghers.  The  people  of  the 
town  began  to  feel  all  the  inconveniences  of  a  siege : 
glory,  which  at  a  distance  had  shone  as  a  jewel  of  in* 
estimable  value,  lost  its  splendour  in  their  eyes  as  soon 
as  they  were  called  upon  to  surmount  all  the  obstacles 
which  impede  man's  course  to%vards  it.  Every  fanuly 
in  the  city  had  to  regret  the  death  or  the  captivity  of 
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some  relative ;  raurrayrs  grew  loud,  even  amongst  those 
who  had  remained  faithful ;  and  a  large  body  of  those 
whose  friends  were  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  con* 
spired  in  secret  to  deliver  the  place  to  Charles  of  BIois.* 
Henry  of  Leon  also,  it  is  supposed,  negotiated  with 
the  besiegers  ;  and  De  Montford,  finding  that  he 
could  neither  rely  upon  the  citizens  nor  the  soldierij, 
with  anguish  ofheart>  took  the  ultimate  resolution  of 
forestallingtthe  traitors  by  whom  he  was  surrounded, 
and  treating  with  the  Duke  of  Nonnandy  himself,  t 

•  FroissorL  f  Dom.  Morioe,  Hist,  cle  Bretagne- 

J  I  ara  by  no  means  unaware  that  William  of  St*  Andre,  an  author 
of  cansidcrablt?  vjihie^  has  given  a  circuDistantial  account  of  the  con- 
ditions on  which  Nantes  was  delivered  by  Dc  Montford  to  the  Duke  of 
Normandy,  which  conditions  he  declares  to  have  been  violated  in  the 
grossest  manner  by  the  imprisonment  of  the  Count.  There  are,  how- 
everp  so  many  reasons  for  doubtincr  this  stntement,  that  I  cannot  lut 
believe  St.  Andre  had  his  account  from  some  very  prtjudiecd  adherent 
of  the  faction  of  De  Montford.  The  whole  conduct  of  John  then  Duke 
of  Normandy,  whether  before  or  after  his  accession  to  the  throne  of 
France,  showed  thiit,  though  often  i\  cruel  and  ulways  a  rash  and  some- 
what haughty  prince,  he  had  the  highest  and  noblest  sense  of  chivuU 
rous  honour.  No  proof  is  brought  forward  by  St.  Andre ;  no  treaty 
with  the  terms  he  spejiks  of  ia  any  where  to  be  found ;  and  he  h  con- 
tradicted in  this  point  by  outhor«  fully  as  worthy  of  credit  as  himself* 
Add  to  these  eonjsideriitions  the  known  character  of  the  prince,  and 
the  little  probability  which  exists  that  when  the  tow*n  u^as  about  to 
be  surrendered  by  the  citizens  the  Duke  of  Nonnandy  would  grant 
the  most  favourable  conditions  that  ever  were  hearti  of  to  the  enemy 
and  rival  of  his  cousin,  simply  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  thcra  as 
soon  as  granted^  and  it  will  be  clear  that  the  account  pven  by  8t,  Andr^ 
is  perfectly  incredible. 

Tliat  some  treaty  was  entered  into,  however,  is  evident,  if  m}'  con- 
jecttircs  hereafter  stated,  in  regard  to  an  error  in  our  copy  of  the  treaty 
of  Mulestroitjbe  correct;  and  the  negotiations  which  subH'i|uentty  took 
place  under  the  mediation  of  tlie  pope  woidd  seem  to  imply  that  one 
article  of  the  treaty  of  Nantes  insured  the  bberation  of  De  Montford 
within  a  certain  time,  tliough  what  were  the  real  conditions  I  am 
unable  to  discover. 

It  may  as  well  be  remarked  here,  that  in  regard  to  all  ihe  ware  in 
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ough  the  precise  terms  which  he  obtained  cannot 
clearly  discovered,  it  wonld  appear  that  they  ex- 
uded no  fart  hex*  than  to  his  personal  safety.  The 
burghers,  on  their  part,  received  a  promise  that  their 
lends  should  be  delivered  free  of  ransom ;  and  no 
farther  resistance  being  offered,  a  body  of  French 
troops  entered  the  place,  seized  the  person  of  De 
ontford,  and  carrying  him  peaceably  out  of  the 
ty,  delivered  him  into  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of 
Normandy.  By  him  he  was  conveyed  not  long  after 
to  Paris,  where  he  was  placed  in  close  confinement  in 
the  tower  of  the  Louvre,  The  town  of  Nantes  was 
treated  in  no  respect  as  a  conquered  city.  The  in- 
habitants received  the  enemies  of  De  Montford  with 
the  same  facility  and  rejoicings  that  they  had  dis- 
played on  his  own  arrival,  and  gave  them  the  same 
assurances  of  attachment  and  fidelity,  with  doubtless 
the  same  sincerity. 

Festivity  and  amusement  succeeded  to  the  horrors 
of  war  ;  and  the  French  leaders  remained  in  the  town 
or  the  vicinity  of  Nantes  till  late  in  December,  They 
there  took  measures  for  securing  the  part  of  the  ter* 
itory  which  they  had  already  obtained,  appointed 
officers  and  governors  for  the  King  in  Britanny,  and 
repaired  the  damage  which  the  siege  had  occasioned 
to  the  fortifications  of  the  capital  of  the  duchy. 
The  approach  of  winter  put  a  stop  to  any  farther 


Prance  (except  those  of  Flanders),  I  hwve  rejected  the  authority 
'  the  Chronicle  of  Flundcrf?,  as  that  of  the  most  confused  and  worth- 
less record  of  all  the  many  which  have  been  employed  to  confuse  and 
embarrasi  history. 
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military  operations ;  and  as  feudal  armies,  especially 
when  bound  together  by  no  tie  but  voluntary  service, 
as  in  the  present  instance,  were  ever  impatient  of 
long  campaigns,  the  Duke  of  Normandy  dismissed 
his  forces,  after  engaging  them  to  re-assemble  in  the 
following  spring ;  and  leaving  Charles  of  Blois  with 
sufficient  forces  to  maintain  himself  at  Nantes,  he  set 
out  for  Paris,  carrying  along  with  him  the  unhappy 
claimant  to  the  contested  duchy. 
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CHAP.  XI. 


fiEROIC  CONDUCT  OF  THE  COUNTESS  DE  M0?»JTFOTlD. — SHE  SENDS  TO 
IMPLORE  AID  FROM  THE  KING  OF  ENGLAND*^ — EDWARD  DESPATCHES 
SIR  WALTER  DE  MAUNY  TO  HER  ASSISTANCE. —  SIECE  OP   RENNES. 

—  THE  I?JHADITANTS  RISE  AGAIXST  THEIR  GOVERNOR,  AN' O  DE- 
tlVKR    THE    CITV    TO    CHARLES  OF   BL019.  —  SIEGE  OP  BENNE80N, 

—  EXPLOITS  OF  THE  CODNTESS  DE  7HONTFOK  D.  ^  THE  CIT*" 
STRAITENED. —  TREACHERY  OF  THE  BISHOP  OF  QUIMPER*' — THB 
GARRISON  TREAT  FOR  A  SURRENDER.  ^  THE  ENGLISH  FLEET 
ARRIVES. —  CONFIDENCE  RESTORED. —  DESTRUCT[ON  OF  THB 
FRENCH  BATTERING  ENCrNE.  —  EXPLOITS  OF  SIR  WALTER  DS 
MAUNY. —  THE    SIEGE    RAtSED. 


Consternation  and  surprise  spread  amongst  all  the 
garrisons  and  adherents  of  De  Montford  as  the  tidings 
flew  through  Britanny  that  Nantes  had  so  speedily- 
surrendered,  and  that  the  Count  himself  was  taken. 
Terror,  that  most  infectious  of  all  mental  diseases, 
affecied  both  the  soldiers  and  the  allies  of  the  prisoner; 
and  the  duchy  would  have  been  lost  for  ever  to  him- 
self and  his  family,  had  not  his  enemies  allowed  time 
for  the  panic  to  subside,  and  had  not  the  courage  and 
firmness  of  a  woman  roused  the  ardour  and  revived  the 
resolution  of  his  troops.  Of  all  the  towns  in  Britanny, 
the  city  of  Rennes  felt  the  alarm  most  strongly,  and 
•  yielded  itself  most  completely  to  fear  and  despair ; 
and  the  presence  of  the  Countess  of  Montford,  who 
eitperienced  with  deep  and  painful  acuteness  all  the 
same  apprehensions  which  the  citizens  entertained, 
VOL.  r.  u 
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aggravated  by  fear  for  her  husband's  life,  did  not  at 
first  seem  to  afford  them  any  support. 

No  sooner,  however,  did  Joan  of  Fkinders  leani  the 
fatal  and  enervating  despondency  into  which  De 
Montford's  adherents  had  sunk,  than  shaking  off  at 
oncCj  by  the  exertion  of  a  great  and  vigorous  mindi 
her  griefs,  her  anxieties,  and  even  the  common  tcr* 
rors  of  her  sex,  she  presented  herself  to  the  fearful 
multitude,  carrying  in  her  arms  her  infant  son,  and 
with  a  face  of  confidence  and  resolution  exhorted 
them  to  cast  away  their  vain  and  fruitless  alarm. 

**  Be  not  afraid  and  confounded,  nobles,*'  she  cried, 
"  because  we  have  lost  our  lord*     He  was  but  one 
man  ;  and,  behold,  here  is  my  chikl,  who,  with  God's 
help,  shall  be  his  avenger  and  work  you  good  enough. 
I  have  also  still  wealth  in  plenty  to  share  with  you, 
and  I  will  soon  find  you  such  a  leader  and  such  a 
protector  as  shall  comfort  and  defend  you  all."     Her 
words  and  looks  inspired  those  present  with  new  cou- 
rage;  and,  judging  of  the  other  cities  of  the  duchy  by 
the  example  of  Rennes,  she  saw  the  necessity  of  imme- 
diate and  energetic  action,  and  hastened  without  lm$ 
of  time  from  fortress  to  fortress,  carrying  resolution 
and  vigour  wherever  she  went.     The  garrisons  were , 
reinforced,  the  provisions  were  increased,  the  defences' 
were  strengthened,  the  troops  were  accunitely  paid ; 
and  even  after  she  had  retired  to  Hennebon,  which  she 
did  not  do  till  she  had  restored  confidence  to  all  tbel 
adherents  of  her  husband,  she  maintained  the  same] 
spirit  through  the  whole  duchy  by  constant  messages  | 
and  supplies.     More  adherents  were  gained  to  thej 
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fCount  de  Moiitfoid  by  the  noble  and  dauntless  acti- 
of  his  wife,  during  the  first  winter  of  his  im- 
prisonment, than  lie  had  hitherto  obtained;  and  when 
early  in  the  year  the  French  army  re-assembled,  not 
one  strong  place  in  Britanny  was  unprepared  to  offer 

long  and  vigorous  resistance. 

Nevertheless  that  resistance  could  not  be  prolonged 

r  ever;  and  the  Countess  clearly  saw  that  without 
;tuch  an  addition  to  hcj'  forces  as  would  enable  her  to 
keep  the  open  field  against  the  French  army,  her 
fortresses  would  soon  be  captured,  however  brave 
;inight  be  her  garrisons.     Britanny  of  course  did  not 

ord  sufficient  troops  to  give  battle  to  the  whole 
power  of  France;  and  the  Countess  at  once  determined 
to  take  advantage  of  her  husband's  treaty  with  Eng- 
land* and  to  claim  the  piomised  aid  which  her  situation 
so  strongly  demanded.  For  this  purpose  Sir  Almeric 
de  Clisson,  who  had  newly  joined  the  party  of  De 
Mont  ford,  and  had  been  appointed  guardian  of  his 

Pson,  was  despatched  to  the  English  court  at  a  v^ry 
early  period  of  the  year,  charged  to  propose,  as  anew 
inducement  to  the  King  of  England,  a  marriage 
between  the  infant  heir  of  the  house  of  Montford 
and  one  of  the  daughters  of  that  monarch. 

Edward,  however,  required  no  fresh  motive.  Had 
it  but  been  to  weaken  his  adversary  by  protracting  the 
intestine  strife  which  now  troubled  the  tranquillity  of 
France,  and  to  retaliate  upon  Philip  of  Valois  the 
policy  which  had  led  him  to  support  the  Scots,  Ed- 
ward would  have  willingly  acceded  to  the  demands  of 
the  Countess.     But,  added  to  these  inducements,  was 
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the  still  more  potent  motive  of  securing  an  easy 

trance  into  France,  and  an  ally  whose  interests 
never  be  detached  from  his  own,  so  long  as  the  mon- 
arch who  had  decided  against  the  house  of  Montfordfl 
occupied   the   throne    of  France.      The    claims  of 
Edward  upon  the  sceptre  of  France,  and  of  Mont  for 
upon  the  coronet  of  Britanny,  formed  a  tie  between 
them  which  never  could  be  dissolved  as  long  as  thos 
claims  lasted  and  were  opposed  by  the  same  persons  d 
although,  strange  to  say,  Edward  founded  his  pre 
tensions  to  France  upon  the  right  of  representatioal 
in  the  most  unlimited  degree,  and  Montford  held 
Britauny  alone  by  the  very  opposite  principle,  and  to 
the  exclusion  of  such  a  right. 

Almeric  de  Clisson  arrived  in  London  in  the  latter^ 
part  of  February  1342  *,  and  met  with  the  most  dis«fl 
tinguished  reception.     His  request  was  immediately 
granted ;  and  Edward  proceeded  to  fulfil  with  all  the 


•  Edward  11 L  docs  not  appear  to  have  returned  to  London  frt 
the  Stotiisih  frontier  till  the  middle  of  February  134:?,  as  1  have  before] 
noticed  i  and  the  troops  he  granted  to  Almeric  de  Clisson  were  pre 
pared  for  embarkation  by  the  15th  of  March  of  the  same  year,  Tbi 
whole  time,  therefore,  lietween  his  own  return  and  the  departure  of  lb 
forces  sein  to  the  Coumcss  of  Montford  could  be  tittle  more  than  i 
month,  during  which  time  the  neiiociutions  were  carried  on  and  the  pre- 
parations made. —  t>ee  Bj/mrr,  torn.  ii.  part  iv.  p.  118.  I20» 

I  also  find  an  order  for  the  seizure  of  ships  for  Britanny,  dtited  the  J 
20th  of  February^  which  would  imply  that  Aimery  or  Almeric  del 
Clisson  had  by  that  tiine  arrivctl  in  Lontlon.  (Idem,  p.  1 19.)    Although  J 
Kymer  is  not  always  accurate  in  regard  to  elates,  he  is  generally  so;  and] 
had  1  attempted  to  verify  all  the  state  pajiers  I  have  cited,  by  compan« 
sou  with  the  mannscripts,  the  cnonnout  sum  which  I  he  prepanition  of 
this  work  has  already  coNt  nie  would  have  been  more  than  trebled, 
owing  to  the  charges  at  the  record  ofiicejp.     I  have,  however,  seldom  re-| 
lied  upon  these  dates  for  any  leading  fact,  without  corroboraiiv*  evidence-  * 
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active  zeal  which  the  envoy  could  desire  the  promises 
he  had  made  to  De  Montford  himself. 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  money  seems  to  have 
been  at  this  time  the  greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
the  King's  designs,  but  this  was  removed  by  a  quan- 
tity of  silver  which  the  Countess  de  Montford  still 
had  at  her  disposal ;  and  Ednard  agreed  that  his 
troops  should  be  accompanied  by  mintcrs  *  in  order  to 
strike  coin  in  the  duchy.  As  this  might  havcfomi- 
ed  a  dangerous  precedent,  however,  in  feudal  times, 
De  Clisson  demanded  and  obtained  a  formal  declar- 
ation that  this  act  was  not  intended  as  the  assertion  of 
any  right,  and  was  not  to  be  construed  into  any  pre- 
cedent for  the  future,  t  Edward  also  on  his  part 
required  that,  for  his  own  security,  sonic  of  the 
strong  towns  and  sea  ports  of  the  duchy  should  be 
given  into  his  hands,  whichwas  immediately  conceded; 
and  Sir  Walter  de  Mauny,  the  officer  appointed  to 
command  the  English  force,  was  empowered  to  receive 
and  hold  the  fortresses  speciiied  t,  in  the  name  of  the 
King  of  England. 

These  arrangements  having  taken  place,  pemiission 
was  immediately  granted  to  all  the  gallant  gentlemen 
of  England  who  loved  liigh  deeds  and  sought  fair 

♦  The  operation  of  coining  was  in  that  age  a  very  simple  one.  The 
^^^tal  was  first  made  into  bars ;  then  cut  into  stjuare  pieces,  of  exactly 
^^Hial  weight,  which  were  aften*'Brds  beaten  round ;  and  then  received 
^^Ke  impress  of  the  die  by  the  stroke  of  the  hammer,  —  LtcakeU  Hiit.  of 
^^^pvg.  Afottty^  p*  7G. 
^^^  f  R)incr,  toin.ii.  part  iv.  p.  120. 
^V  X  The  letters  patent  of  Edward  refer  to  a  treaty  between  hkn  and 

De  Chsson,in  which  tlie  towns  are  mentioned  at  large  j  I  have  not,  bow* 

ever,  been  able  to  discover  that  treaty. 
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renown,  to  volunteer  in  behalf  of  the  heroic  Coiinle 
of  Montford  *  ;  and  six  hundred  and  twenty  men 
arms,  amongst  whom  we  find  many  of  the  nobles 
names  in  English  history,  were  speedily  prepared 
take  the  field.  Added  to  these,  by  the  King  himself 
was  a  body  of  six  thousand  picked  archers,  under  tJ 
command  of  the  renowned  Walter  de  Mauny. 
whole  force  set  sail  towards  tlie  end  of  March  ;  but  i| 
unfortunately  happened  t  that  the  rapidity  with  whiel 
Edward  had  despatched  this  very  necessary  reinforce 
ment  was  destined  to  be  counteracted  by  the  opf 
sition  of  the  elements  ;  and,  owing  to  a  violent  stonnj 
with  continual  contrary  winds,  the  armament  destined 
to  support  the  Countess  of  Montford  w*as  dctainc 
for  sixty  days  upon  the  high  seas. 

In  the  mean  time  Charles  of  Blois  led  a  large  and 
well  equipped  army  from  Nantes  to  Rennes;  which 
city,  situated  on  a  fine  and  extensive  plain  that  offered 
no  advantage  to  besiegers,  furnished  with  abundan 
stores,  defended  by  a  strong  garrison,  and  commande 


•  BnrncB,  p.*ij6» 

f  The  ex[>etlitit)n  of  Bohun  Earl  of  Northampton,  suppoaed 
Barnes  to  have  heeti  the  name  with  that  led  by  Sir  Walter  de  MjitiD^^t 
wholly  distinct ;  for  I  fiud  thiit  the  whole  transactions  clo»ed  wil 
Almeric  de  CUssonon  the  I  Jlh  of  March,  and  that  the  ships  summono 
to  carry  him  and  De  Mamiy  to  Britanny  were  prepared  at  Orwell 
the  W^ediiesday  after  Pahii  Sunday  (Rynier,  torn,  ii.  part  iv«  pp,  )  IS 
120.)  J  while  the  first  order  for  seizing  vejssels  to  carry  the  Earl  of  Nc 
ampton  is  dated  on  the  27th  of  March,  nearly  a  fortnight  after  the  la 
mention  of  De  Clisson  in  England,  and  does  not  appoint  the  prrparo* 
tion  of  the  vessels  till  several  weeks  afterwards.  In  addition  to  theae 
fttclg,  two  letters,  cited  hereafter,  prove  that  the  Earl  of  Northaioptoo 
was  in  England  till  the  22d  of  July  1342 ;  ;\nd  in  the  (>atent  »ppointiti| 
that  noblemnn  the  king's  lieutenant  in  Britannyi  Sir  Walter  de  Miwnjf 
II  oUudcd  to  as  already  there. 
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by  n  valiant  officer,  called  William  of  Catldoiidal, 
promised  resistance  proportioned  to  its  importance 
and  its  size. 

The  troops  of  France  seeni  to  have  been  sufficient 
completely  to  invest  the  town,  which  was  accordingly 
done  at  a  very  early  period  of  the  year;  and  the 
Spaniards  and  Genoese*,  who,  like  other  mercenary 
troops,  were  never  spared  by  their  employers,  were 
ordered  to  storm  at  any  point  that  appeared  prac- 
ticable. A  variety  of  assaults  were  accordingly  made  ; 
but  the  defence  was  so  skilfully  and  resolutely  con* 
ducted,  that  the  storming  parties  were  repulsed  on 
every  occasion.  The  siege  nevertheless  continued; 
the  burghers  met  with  many  losses,  and  were  obliged 
to  submit  to  many  privations,  and  they  became  anxious 
to  follow  the  example  of  the  Nantois* 

They  were  withheld  for  some  time,  however,  from 
carrying  this  desire  into  effect  by  the  reasonings  and 
authority  of  the  governor  j  but  at  length,  determined 
to  undergo  no  longer  the  inconveniences  to  which 
they  had  been  subjected,  they  seized  the  person  of 
Caddoudal,  and,  throwing  him  into  prison,  negotiated 
a  treaty  with  Charles  of  Blois  for  the  surrender  of 
the  place.  They  stipulated,  indeed,  for  several  con- 
ditions,  which  somewhat  redeemed  tlie  dastardly  sub- 
mission they  thus  made  long  before  the  place  had 
become  untenable  ;  and  one  of  the  articles  of  capitu- 
ktion  was,  that  the  soldiers  and  partizans  of  the 
Countess  of  Montford  might  retire  in  security  to 
whatever  asylum  they  chose.     The  terms  being  agreed 


•  St.  PaJft)  c. 
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ta,  they  opened  their  gates  to  Charles  of  Blois*  ;  and 
oil  his  entrance  the  late  governor,  being  set  at  liberty, 
retired  immediately  to  rejoin  the  Countess  of  Mout- 
ford,  notwithstanding  many  an  effort  to  draw  so 
gallant  an  officer  to  the  party  of  the  conquerors*  M 

Sir  William  de  Caddoudal  himself  bore  to  Henne- 
bon,  in  the  beginning  of  May,  the  news  of  the  fall  of 
Rennes,  and  the  probable  approach  of  the  victorious 
army.  No  tidings  had  yet  been  received  of  the  suc- 
cour from  England  ;  and  the  Countess  of  Montford 
saw  loss  following  loss,  and  her  hopes  decay  while  her 
dangers  multiplied.  She  yielded  not  to  adversity, 
however;  but  boldly  prepared  to  struggle  to  the  last,  _ 
and  to  make  good  Hennebon,  towards  which  Almeric  | 
de  Cliason  had  been  directed  to  lead  any  reinforce- 
ments he  might  obtain.  m 

Immediately  upon  the  fall  of  Rennes,  which  had 
been  besieged  after  Nantes,  as  the  second  city  in  the 
duchy,  Charles  of  Blois  naturally  directed  his  march 
upon  the  town  into  which  Joan  de  Montford  had  cast 
herself.  He  now  entertained  great  hopes  of  taking 
the  wife  and  son  of  his  rival,  and  of  thus  terminatin<r 
the  war  at  a  blow,  by  getting  the  whole  adverse  race 
into  hispower.  In  Hennebon,  however,  the  Countess 
had  collected  a  large  body  of  her  most  faithful  fol 
lowers ;  and  the  number  of  the  militaiy  garrison  in 
proportion  to  the  burghers,  seemed  to  leave  no  danger 


I 
I 


*  Froisaart  says  that  the  same  lords  joined  Charles  of  Blola  in  thi» 
campaigTi  who  had  farmerly  supported  him  at  the  siege  i)f  Nantes ;  but  J 
nevertheless  it  would  appear  tliat  neither  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  ili 
King's  Ban,  nor  the  Count  of  Alen^on,  hia  brother^  were  present  during 
>ny  part  of  the  earlier  eventi  of  thit  ye«r. 
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of  the  same  internal  treason  which  had  proved  the 
ruin  of  Nantes  and  Rennes,  giving  this  city  also  into 
the  power  of  the  enemy, 

The  aspect  assumed  by  the  garrison  from  the  very 
first,  announced  to  Charles  of  Blois  that  the  most 
difficult  siege  he  had  hitherto  undertaken  was  before 
him.  No  sooner  were  his  forces  seen  approaching 
than  the  ban  cloche,  or  great  alarum  bell,  rang  out 
from  the  watch  towers ;  and  by  the  time  he  had  ad- 
vanced to  w  ithin  a  bow-shot  of  the  city,  a  crowd  of 
armed  men  presented  themselves  at  the  palltsades  to 
bid  him  defiance.  Some  skirmishing  took  place  on 
the  very  day  of  his  arrival,  which  terminated  greatly  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  assaihmts  ;  but  the  next  morn- 
ing by  day-break  a  more  regular  attack  was  begun 
upon  the  barriers,  and  a  combat  commenced  which 
Lasted  till  noon.  At  that  hour,  however,  the  storming 
parties  of  the  French  had  suffered  so  greatly  that  their 
leaders  judged  it  necessary  to  retire,  which  they  did 
not  eflPect  without  very  serious  loss.  Notwithstanding 
the  number  of  killed  and  wounded,  the  retreat  of 
these  parties  gave  great  dissatisfaction  to  the  principal 
commanders,  who  caused  the  assault  to  be  instantly 
renewed  by  fresh  troops ;  but  these  were  also  met  by 
the  most  invincible  resistance,  and  the  contest  recom- 
menced  with  additional  fury.  The  Countess  of 
Montford  herself,  armed  and  mounted,  rode  from  place 
to  place,  encouraging  her  troops  to  spare  no  effort  in 
defence  of  the  town ;  and  matrons  and  girls,  ladies 
of  high  rank  and  the  wives  of  simple  fishermen,  were 
all  employed  in  carrying  up  stones  to  the  battlements 
for  stronger  hands  to  dash  down  upon  the  heads  of 
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the  assailants,  Sucla  a  spirit  would  defend  a  mole-hill 
against  a  lion  ;  and  Joan  of  Montford  soon  found 
tlie  means  of  forcing  the  besiegers  to  abandon  their 
first  attempt  to  storm  tlie  town,  f 

Climbing  fnnu  time  to  time  one  of  the  highest 
towers  of  the  city,  to  watch  the  dispositions  of  the 
enemy,  she  at  length  perceived  that  the  whole  of  the 
French  army  had  been  drawn  out  to  a  distance  from 
their  camp,  some  to  aid  in  the  assault,  and  some  to 
gaze  at  its  progress ;  so  that  the  tents  and  baggage  ■ 
of  her  adversaries  remained  with  a  very  slight  de- 
fence.  With  that  rapidity  of  combination  and  bold- 
ness of  resolve  which  instantly  sees  an  advantage  and 
seizes  the  means  of  obtaining  it^  she  perceived  the 
rashness  of  her  opponents,  and  determined  to  improve 
the  opportunity  that  their  negligence  afforded.  De- 
scending in  haste  from  the  vvut ch-tower,  she  mounted 
her  horse  ;  and,  collecting  a  party  of  about  three  hun- 
dred men,  issued  forth  I'rom  one  of  the  gates  which  — 
was  free  from  attack.  By  a  circuitous  rout^,  and  a  ■ 
covered  path,  she  gained  the  rear  of  the  enemy  with- 
out being  discovered ;  and,  entering  their  camp,  set  M 
fire  to  it  in  every  part  finding  none  to  oppose  her 
but  a  few  servants  and  liorse-boys.  Thus,  before  the 
French  commanders  were  aware  of  their  camp  being 
in  flames,  or  could  reach  it  to  extinguish  the  con- 
flagration, every  tiling  was  destroyed  ;  and  though 
the  whole  army  at  once  abandoned  the  attack  of  Hen- 
nebon,  and  ran  with  all  speed  to  asceitain  the  cause 
^nd  the  extent  of  the  damage,  nothing  presented  it- 
&lf  but  fire  and  confusion.  Don  Louis  of  Spain  was 
the  fimt  who  was  informed  that  the  Countess  of  Mont^ 
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ford  herself  was  the  person  who  had  executed  so 
bold  an  enterprise  ;  and,  gaining  intelligence  of  her 
route,  he  pursued  her  with  a  large  force,  and  the 
prompt  activity  of  vengeance.  The  Countess  in  the 
meanwhile  had  perceived  the  first  movements  which 
the  French  anny  had  made  in  their  hurry  to  reach 
their  camp  ;  and  finding  herself  cut  off*  from  tlie  city, 
had  shaped  her  course  in  the  opposite  direction.  Well 
aware  too  that  safety  could  alone  be  found  in  speed, 
she  hurried  on  without  pause ;  and  though  several  of 
her  followers,  whose  horses  were  less  swift  than  the 
rest>  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniard  and  his  com- 
paoions,  she  herself  reached  Auray  *  in  security, 
and  was  received  with  joy,  which  was  heightened  by 
the  news  of  the  exploits  she  Iiad  just  perfoiTued. 

The  siege  of  Ilennebon  continued,  notwithstand- 
ing the  great  inconveniences  which  the  assailants 
suffered  from  the  loss  they  had  sustained  in  their 
tents  and  baggage ;  and,  hutting  themselves  in  can- 
tonments nearer  the  town,  they  seemed  disposed  to 

ess  the  city  more  vigorously  than  they  liad  hitherto 
done.  Their  measures  must  nevertheless  have  been 
very  ill-judged  ;  for  at  the  end  of  five  days  the  inde- 
fatigable Countess  of  Montford  found  means  again  to 
pass  the  French  army,  and  throw  herself  into  Hen- 
nebon,  with  a  reinforcement  of  five  hundred  men. 
The  success  of  these  enterprises  on  the  part  of  Joan 
of  Montford  of  course  greatly  discouraged  her  ad- 

*  FroUsart  bays  Br^st;  but  the  distance  renders  that  statement  in- 
credible f  while  the  hUtoriaus  of  Britantiy.  collected  by  Dom  Morice, 
with  grenter  probubility,  name  Auruy  as  the  place  of  refuge  chosen  by 
the  Countess.     Ilist.  dc  BKtagne;    D,  Morice,  torn.  I  p.  256, 
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versaries ;  and,  finding  that  in  all  their  attempts  to 
take  the  town  by  assault,  they  lost  large  bodies  of 
men,  without  j^aining  a  single  advantage,  it  was  at 
length  determined  to  send  to  Rennes  for  twelve  of 
the  immense  engines  used  in  battering  walls,  which 
had  been  left  behind  upon  a  false  report  of  the  weak- 
ness of  Hennebon. 

During  the  space  of  time  required  to  carry  this 
resolution  into  effect,  Charles  of  Blois  with  one  di- 
vision of  the  army  proceeded  to  attack  Auray  ;  while 
Don  Louis  of  Spain  continued  to  carry  on  the  siege 
of  Hennebon,  with  forces  which  were  supposed  fully 
sufficient  to  compel  its  surrender  after  the  necessar}'- 
engines  for  battering  the  walls  had  arrived. 

These  were  speedily  conveyed  from  Rennes ;  and 
from  the  moment  that  they  reached  the  camp  of  the 
assailants,  they  were  worked  against  the  walls  with- 
out intermission,  and  with  terrific  effect.  The  most 
gallant  defenders  of  the  town  began  to  lose  hope ; 
and  the  Bishop  of  Quimper  *,  who  was  within  the 
walls,  as  a  partizan  of  the  house  of  Montford,  now 
seemed  to  think  it  would  be  expedient  for  him  to 
take  advantage  of  the  stipulations  he  had  made  on 
surrendering    Carhaix,    and    go  over  to    the  more 


•  Froissart  call  a  him  Guy  tie  Leon,  hut  the  historians  of  Britftnoy 
prove,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  his  name  was  Alain  le  Gal,  Bishop  of 
Quimper ;  and  Dom  Moricep  a  careful  and  diligent  antiquary,  seems  to 
doubt  that  he  was  at  ali  related  to  Henry  de  Leon,  as  Froissart  de- 
clares. I  have,  however,  retained  the  statement  of  the  latter  in  this 
respect,  because  the  influence  that  the  prelate  and  the  kntght  seem^ 
on  various  occasions,  to  have  exercised  over  each  other  warmtiti  the 
suppoddati  of  some  near  connection. 
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jwwerful  party.     His  nephew,  Henry  de  Leon,  who 

was  now^  with  tlie  force  besieging  Hennebon,  we  have 
before  seen  attach  himself  to  Charles  of  Blois,  after 
the  fall  of  Nantes  and  the  capture  of  De  Montford ; 
and  with  him  the  Bishop  opened  a  parley  to  insure 
himself  recompence,  whatever  his  defection  might  be 
%vorth.  To  render  it  more  valuable,  he  was  also  in- 
duced to  negotiate  with  the  rest  of  the  nobles  and 
commanders  in  the  city  j  and  so  powerful  did  his  ex- 
hortations prove,  that  one  after  another  forgot  the 
zeal  which  had  inspired  them  and  the  fortitude  which 
had  ennobled  their  zeal,  and  began  only  to  think  of 

^the  present  danger,  and  the  best  means  of  obtaining 
immunity  and  reward.  So  much  can  the  voice  of 
one  cold  traitor  sometimes  do,  to  dull  the  finest  en- 
thusiasm and  sink  the  most  daring  courage. 

The  unhappy  Countess  of  Montford,  who  saw  the 
designs  that  were  working  to  her  ruin,  wept  and 
petitioned  in  vain*  Voice  after  voice  was  joined  to 
the  faction  of  the  Bishop.  Henry  de  Leon  had  no- 
tice that  all  would  soon  be  arranged,  and  drew  near 
with  his  forces  to  receive  the  surrender  of  the  town, 
A  faint  refusal  only  was  opposed  by  those  who  still 
held  their  honour  and  the  house  of  Montford  dear; 
and  in  a  few^  minutes  the  gates  of  Hennebon  would 
have  been  opened,  and  the  wife  and  child  of  the  im- 
prisoned Count  would  liave  been  given  into  the 
hands  of  his  rival  and  his  foe. 

Joan  of  Montford  herself  had  at  length  yielded 
to  despair ;  and  while  the  proceedings  were  taking 
place  which  seemed  doomed  to  seal  the  destruction 
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of  her  house  and  name  for  ever,  she  sat  at  a  high 
window  of  the  castle  looking  over  the  wide  melan- 
choly seaj  which  her  eyes  had  so  often  explored  for 
the  long-promised  and  withheld  aid  from  the  English 
shore.  As  she  looked,  she  beheld  the  mast  of  a 
vessel  rising  above  the  distant  waves  ;  another  and 
another  came  rapidly  upon  her  sight,  as  a  strong  and 
favourable  wind  wafted  them  towards  the  coast  of 
France  ;  ship  after  ship  appeared,  straining  their  can- 
vas for  the  shore,  and  a  mighty  fleet  covered  the 
bosom  of  the  waters. 

"  I  see  the  succour  so  long  desired,"  she,  cried  — 
"  I  see  the  succour  so  long  desired  ! " 

Her  voice  first  called  the  attention  of  others ;  the 
tidings  spread  like  lightning  through  the  town ; 
windows,  and  battlements,  and  loopholes,  were  in- 
stantly crowded  with  anxious  spectators,  while  sailing 
gallantly  on  the  English  navy  approached  the  port 
of  the  distressed  city.  * 

•  Tliough  it  is  iiijposisible  to  state,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  at 
what  precise  time  8ir  Walter  dc  Mtiuny  landed  the  antiy  he  brought  to 
the  aid  of  the  Countess  of  Montford  in  Britanny,  we  have  every  reasmi, 
from  various  causes,  to  feci  certain  that  it  took  place  towards  the  iniddle 
of  May  1342.  It  is  proved  that  every  thing  waa  prepared  for  the  dc* 
parture  of  the  troops  in  the  inidJIe  of  March.  Froissart  declares  thut 
ihe  llect  was  delayed  sixty  days  by  contrary  winds,  which  would  place 
their  arrival  about  the  1.5th  of  May.  We  find  also  that  by  the  20th  of 
July  news  had  been  received  in  Kugland  from  Sir  M^dter  de  Mauny, 
who,  Edward  expressly  soys  (in  his  letters  patent  appointing  the  Earl 
of  Northampton  his  lieutenant  in  Britannyi  Ilymer,  torn.  ii.  part  iv, 
p.  131.),  had  already  concluded  a  general  treaty  with  the  Countess  de 
Montford,  These  letter*, as  well  as  some  other  papers  connected  with 
the  curly  tmnsuctions  in  regard  to  Britanny,  w  ill  be  foun*!  at  the  enti  of 
this  volume.  I  have  been  induced  to  give  them  at  large,  because  I 
have  found  nothing  hut  confusion  and  error  re»L'ning  in  the  \^riiirii!\  tif 
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No  one  now  dreamed  of  surrender  but  the  BI- 
op,  who  soou  discovered  that  his  power  was  gone ; 
d,  disappointed  andangiy,  he  retired  from  the  city, 
aring   the  news  of  tlie  change  which  had  taken 

phice  in  the  situation  and  designs  of  the  garrison,  to 

the  besiegers  without. 

The  efforts  of  the  assailants  were  instantly  renewed 
ith  redoubled  energy,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  force 

:heir  way  into  the   town  before  the  reinforcements 

which  approached  could  reach  the  port ;    but  the 


ant 


hoae  historians  who  haye  entered  at  aU  into  the  detail  of  these  eventfl. 
Our  greater  historians,  who,  from  the  long  series  of  years  they  have 
embraced^  have  been  obliged  to  L-onfiae  theaiaelves  to  a  general  narra- 
ve,  have  preserved  a  more  correct  outline  of  the  facts,  though  in  some 
Rstacices  they  have  suffered  themselves  to  be  misled  by  very  inferior 
aulhori*  Eapin,  never  menlioning  the  expedition  of  Sir  Walter  de 
^■ifatiny,  rcpreseiita  Joau  of  Mont  ford  as  cotaing  to  Eagland  for  assist- 
^^■nce,  and  returning  with  Eohert  of  Artois ;  declares  that  the  Earl  of 
^^Horthampton  took  the  coaimand  on  the  death  of  Robert  of  Artois,  and 
^Hhat  the  siege  oi^  Stirling  took  place  on  account  of  the  breach  of  the 
^^Kruce  occasioned  by  the  English  invasion  of  Britnnny. 
^™^  That  Joan  of  Montford  did  not  come  to  England  at  all  in  l.l^S,  is 
evident  by  the  letters  q(  Edward  to  the  Earl  of  Northampton,  in  which 
be  j»peaks  of  the  negotiations  held  with  that  princess  in  Britanny,  Init 
ever  mentions  any  other.  That  she  must  have  come  before  the  date 
*  those  letters  (2'2d  of  July)  is  clear,  if,  as  RGpin  states*  she  returned 
l^ith  Hobert  of  Artois  j  for  that  prince  was  ready  to  enibark  on  the  3d  of 
be  month  of  July^  and  had  reached  Britanny,  performed  a  multitude  of 
ictions  which  must  have  reqairet!  a  long  space  of  time,  hud  been  severely 
irodnded,  written  to  England  after  his  wound,  and  wns  in  great  danger 
^f  death  by  the  beginning  of  October.  (Rymer,  torn,  ii-  part  iv.  p.  136.) 
may  be,  therefore,  decidedly  asserted  that  she  nc%*er  did  quit  Britanny 
uring  J 342,  and  that  Frois&art  antedated  an  after  visit.  The  Earl  of 
lorthampton  was  despatched  to  Britanny  long  before  the  death  of 
Robert  of  Artois,  even  if  he  did  not  accompany  him,  as  I  feel  sure  he 
lid;  and  it  has  been  before  shown  that  the  renewal  of  war  with  Scot- 
land, ho  far  from  being  caused  by  Edwi3rd*s  aid  to  De  Montford,  pre- 
cntcd  that  aid  from  being  deipatchcd  so  early  as  the  King  intended. 
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hopes  which  were  now  re-awakened  within  the  walls 
set  all  their  attempts  at  defiance  ;  and  w^hile  the 
knights  repelled  the  assault,  and  the  Countess  joyfiil- 
ly  prepared  a  splendid  reception  for  her  deliverers,  the 
English  fleet  sailed  on  with  a  fair  and  powerful  breeze, 
and  soon  anchored  under  the  walls  of  Hennebon. 

Notwithstanding  the  massive  stones  which  during 
the  whole  night  were  cast  with  fury  against  the  outer 
defences  of  the  city,  joy  and  festivity  reigned  within  ; 
and  early  in  the  following  day,  Walter  dc  Mauny, 
having  viewed  the  capabilities  of  the  place,  and  the 
dispositions  of  the  enemy,  proposed  to  the  leaders  of 
the  garrison  to  sally  forth  and  destroy  the  largest  of 
the  battering  engines,  which  had  now  been  brought 
close  to  the  walls  of  the  town.  None  held  back^  and  in 
a  few  moments  the  principal  knights  w*ere  anned  and 
ready  for  the  fiekL  The  commander  of  the  English 
forces,  however,  conducted  his  sortie  with  more  skill 
and  caution  than  we  have  hitherto  seen;  and,  w^hile 
fearless  to  a  fault  of  his  own  person,  he  exposed  him- 
self wherever  danger  was  to  be  found,  he  took  care 
to  provide  for  the  support  of  his  party  in  case  of 
necessity,  and  to  secure  the  means  of  retreat  when 
his  object  should  be  accomplished.  A  large  body  of 
archers  wTre  in  the  first  place  drawn  out  along  the 
fosse  in  the  neighbourlioo<l  of  the  gate  A'oni  whence 
the  knights  proposed  to  issue,  and  a  band  of  three 
hundred  more  were  ordered  to  precede  the  men  at 
arms.  These  dispositions  being  made,  De  Manny 
issued  forth,  and  marched  slowly  forward  towards 
the  engine,   against  which   his  archers   directed  a 
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lerous  discharge,  that  soon  drove  thegreater  part  of 
those  who  were  working  it  from  their  station.  Those 
who  remained  were  put  to  the  sword  by  the  men  at 
arms,  and  in  a  moment  the  immense  machine  itself  was 
hewn  to  pieces.  This  being  done  before  the  rest  of  the 
French  anny  were  even  aware  that  a  sally  had  taken 
place,  Ue  Mauny  and  his  companions  dashed  for- 
ward to  the  outer  tents  of  the  Ciimp,  killed  the  first 
opponents  that  tliey  met,  and,  setting  tire  to  the  pa^ 
viiions,  retired  slowly  towards  the  city. 

They  were  not  destined,  however,  to  re-enter  the 
town  unpursned.  The  French  army  by  this  time 
were  alarmed,  and  getting  nnder  aims  j  and  a  number 
of  knights  might  be  seen  issuing  from  the  camp,  and 
Bpurring  like  madmen  after  the  small  body  which 
had  performed  so  daring  a  feat. 

The  gate  was  near,  and  the  w^ay  open;  but  the 
spirit  of  chivalry  prevented  De  Manny  from  taking 
advantage  of  the  means  of  retreat,  without  fighting. 
"  May  I  never  be  saluted  by  'my  lady  love,"  cried 
he,  **  if  I  take  refuge  in  castle  or  in  fortress,  till  I 
overthrow  one  of  these  comers,  or  am  myself  over- 
thrown !  "  and  turning  his  bridle  with  lance  in  rest,  he 
galloped  forward  npon  the  enemy.  The  other  knights 
and  esquires  followed  his  example,  and  in  a  moment 
a  number  of  cavaliers  on  both  parts  were  cast  to  the 
earth. 

The  French  party,  however,  increased  every  mo- 
ment ;  and  after  maintaining  a  severe  combat  for 
some  time,  De  Mauny  found  it  necessary  to  draw  oflF 
his  troops  and  retire  towards  the  town*      This  he 
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accDiTiplislied  slowly  and  in  good  order,  till,  reaching 
the  fosse,  lie  wheeled  his  forces  and  presented  a  firm 
face  to  the  enemy,  the  knights  interposing  to  cover  the 
entrance  of  their  followers,  and  receiving  the  whole 
weight  of  tlieir  adversaries*  cliarge.  It  was  now,  how- 
ever,  that  the  archers  who  lined  the  edge  of  the  fosse 
effected  the  pini>ose  for  which  they  had  been  thus  sta- 
tioned. Their  arrows  flew  like  lightning  amongst  the 
advancing  array  of  the  French.  Men  at  amis,  who 
thought  themselves  secure  in  their  armour,  were  W 
struck  through  the  bars  of  tlieir  visors,  or  the  de- 
fects  of  their  maiL  The  horses,  though  loaded  with 
iron,  fell  headlong  under  their  riders,  or,  mad  with 
stinging  wounds*  carried  confusion  through  the 
ranks;  and  the  French  commanders,  finding  their 
loss  every  moment  increasing,  drew^  off  their  troopit 
while  De  Mauny,  still  without  the  gate,  remained  in 
possession  of  the  field. 

He  did  not  retire  himself  till  the  enemy  had 
re-entered  their  camp  ;  and  then,  with  this  day's 
exploits  adding  immensely  to  the  renown  he  had 
formerly  acquired,  he  rode  back  to  the  castle,  amidst  fl 
the  acclamations  of  the  people.  The  Countess  de  ^ 
Mont  ford  met  her  deliverers  at  the  gate,  and,  with 
the  curious  simplicity  of  chivalrous  times,  kissed  them 
each,  one  after  the  other,  as  the  best  means  of  ex»  j 
pressing  her  gratitude  and  admiration. 

With  sucli  succour  she  could  no  longer  doubt  of 
ultimate  success.     In  one  day,  the  engine  which  hidl 
caused  tlie  greatest  damage  and  danger  to  the  townj 
had  been  destroyed,  the  French  had  been  repulae** 
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great  loss,  her  friends  had  recovered  more  than 
eir  former  courage,  her  enemies  had  been  deprived 
the  support  of  success  ;  and  she  doubted  not,  either 
maintain  the  town  till  the  fresh  rehifoi cements 
promised  from  England  arrived,  or  to  force  the  as- 
sailants to  raise  the  siege  by  the  efforts  of  her  pre- 
sent force*  She  knew  not,  however,  how  soon  that 
object  was  to  be  accomplished,  vvithoiit  any  farther 
exertions  on  her  part. 

The  landing  of  such  reinforcements  as  the  garri- 
son had  received,  of  course  put  the  besiegers  and 
the  defenders  of  Hcnnebon  in  a  new  relative  posi- 
tion ;  and  the  proofs  of  skill  and  vigour  given  by 
the  leader  of  the  English,  as  well  as  the  terror 
occasioned  by  the  fearful  effect  of  tlie  British  arrows, 
shook  the  resolution  of  Don  Louis  of  Spain,  who 
commanded  the  assailants,  as  well  as  dismayed  his 
troops.  Separated  as  he  now  was  from  Charles  of 
Blois,  and  deprived  of  one  half  of  the  forces  with 
which  the  siege  had  first  commenced,  he  judged  it  most 
prudent  to  abandon  an  attempt  which  promised  little 
ultimate  success,  and  in  the  prosecution  of  which  his 
troops  were  each  day  suffering  immense  losses. 

He  accordingly  called    to    council  the  Viscount 
de  Rohan,   together  with  the   Bishop  of  Quimper, 
Henry  of  Leon,  and  the  chief  of  the  Genoese  mer- 
naries ;  and  finding  that  all  voices  were  in  favour 
of  decamping  from  before  Hcnnebon  as  speedily  as 
ssible,    he   made  his  preparations  to  that   effect, 
he  following  morning,  being  the  third  which  had 
\oue   since  the   arrival  of  Walter  de  Mauny,  the 
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siege  was  raised,  and  the  French  commander  marched 
to  effect  his  junction  with  Charles  of  Blois,  before  the 
castle  of  Auray.  Cries  of  mockery  and  derision  sa- 
luted his  forces  as  they  decamped ;  and  some  parties 
issued  from  the  town  to  harass  them  in  their  retreat. 
The  pursuers,  however,  were  promptly  met,  and  were 
driven  back  to  the  walls  with  defeat  and  loss  ;  while 
Louis  of  Spain  continued  his  march  uninterrupted, 
leaving  Hennebon  to  restore  its  defences,  and  to 
renew  its  supplies  in  tranquillity. 
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oa»  Lons  OF  bpain  ravages  britannv.  —  is  pursued  and  de- 
feated NEAR  QU15irERLi  BY  SIR  WALTER  DK  AIALN  V',— rNSDC* 
ICESSrUli  ATTEMPTS  OF  THE  BRITISH  FORCES  AGAINST  LA  ROCHE- 
rcmOU  AND  FAOUET.— AURAY  AND  VANNES  TAKEN  BY  CHARLES 
OF  BLOIS.— ^AFFAIRS  OF  SPAIN.— SECOND  SIKOE  OF  UENNEBON. 
—  CRUELTY  OP  DON  LOUIS  OF  .SPAIN  TOWARDS  TWO  PRI- 
SONERS.—  EXPLOITS  OF  ALMERIC  DE  CLtSSON  AND  WALTER  DE 
MAtlNY. — 'THE  PRISONEIIB  RESCCED.^ —  THE  EARL  OF  NOHTH- 
AMPTON  AND  ROBERT  OF  ART018  SATL  IN  AlO  OF  JOAN  DR 
5iONTFORD.  —  NAVAL  ENOAOEatKNT  OFF  CITERNSEY.  —  VANNES 
RETAKEN  OT  THE  ENGLISH,  —  LEFT  WITHOUT  SUFFICIENT  DE- 
FENCE,—  RETAKEN  BY  THE  FRENCH. —  DEATH  OF  ROBERT  OF 
ARTOI8. 


The  forces  which  the  Countess  of  Moiitford  could 
briiig  into  the  field,  even  after  the  arrival  of  Sir  Walter 
de  Manny,  were  so  greatly  inferior  in  number  to 
either  of  the  divisions  of  the  French  aniiy,  that  her 
only  hope  of  winning  any  advantage  over  her  ene- 
mies, previous  to  the  coming  of  fresh  reinforcements 
from  England,  lay  in  the  skill  and  activity  of  her 

(officers  and  partisans. 
I  That  activity,  however,  could  not  prevent  the  fall  of 
many  small  towns  and  castles,  which  were  besieged 
and  taken  one  after  another  by  the  two  armies  with 
which  Charles  of  Blois  now  occupied  the  open  coun- 
try. While  he  himself  continued  the  siege  of  Auray, 
that  prince  directed  Don  Louis  with  his  division  to 
attack  the  small  town  of  Dinan  ;  and  in  his  march 
thither  the  Spaniard  made  himself  master  of  an  old 
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fortress  called  Conquet*,  the  walls  of  which  wei 
speedily  piercedt  and  the  garrison  put  to  the  swoi 
On  this  occasion,  notwithstanding  the  inferiority  ol 
his  forces,  Sir  Walter  de  ftlauny  had  resolved  to  risl 
even  a  battle  in  order  to  save  the  brave  men  who  he^ 
out  Conquet  for  the  house  of  Montford  ;    and  nd] 
sooner  had  he  heard  that  it  was  attacked,  than  he  ha^ 
made  all  speed  to  afford  it  relief     Before  he  coul 
reach  the  spot*  however,  the  place  had  fallen ;  am 
having  placed  a  garrison  of  sixty  Spaniards  to  defeni 
it,  Don  Louis  had  continued  his  march  to  Dinan,    Ii 
was  now  again  captured  by  De  Mauny,  as  easily 
it  had  been  taken  by  the  enemy;  and,  convinced  that 
it  was  indefensible,  that  officer  left  it  void. 


tbeiv^ 
ippeidH 


•  There  seems  to  he  gri^at  clifReukies  in  regard  to  the  account  ^x 
hy  Fmissart  respecting  the  course  of  Don  Louis^  which  wan  as  emiti^l 
according  to  his  acL oi»nt,  ns  can  be  well  conceived*    Proceeding  from  the 
eouthem  to  the  tiopthern  side  of  Britaony,  he  is  represented  as  takii^ 
Conquet,  a  phicc  of  which  name  is  now  found  near  Brest,  in  the  tciy 
extreme  west.     He  tlien  returns  to  Gu^rande  i«  the  soutli;  and  tbeii, 
by  sea,  again  proceeds  to  the  west.    Keverthdess,  as  it  would  a] 
that  the  plan  of  Don  Louia  was  to  scour  the  coimtry,  and  gain 
fld^iintagcs  he  could  by  sudden  movements,  it  h  not  at  all  improbable 
that  in  these  respects  the  account  of  Froissarl  may  be  ri^ht.    In  regard, 
however,  to  the  distance  of  places  from  each  other,  he  is  undoubtedly 
wrong  in  many  instances,  unless  we  suppose  that  the  names  of  ib( 
towns    have   changed    throughout   the  whole   country.      Resi 
Conquet,  indeed,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  it  wa§  a  different  place 
that  at  present  known  by  the  aame  nonie^  as  tlie  account  of  it  givi 
by  Froissart  varies  fruni  the  circumstances  of  Conquet  near  Brest  tin 
in  other  points  than  even  in  position,  and  more  especialJy  as  the  fu( 
tre5»  mentioned  by  FrotHsurt  is  stated  to  have  then  been  in  such  a 
Myed  condition  as  to  be  untenable,     I  am  not  aware  whether  the 
be  advancing  or  receding  upon  the  coast  of  Bntanny  in  tbe  prG6ei 
days ;  but  ^om  tlu;  accounts  of  all  the  old  clironicles,  it  would  »p] 
that  within  the  lust  500  years  a  vast  tract  of  land,  bordering  the  coastj' 
hu^  been  left  dry,  so  that  we  find  many  places  njetitruncd  in  the  fotif* 
tcenth  century  as  aituatetl  upon  the  shore  which  arc  now  sevcrot  miles 
removed  fro«j  sea. 
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While  De  Maimy  returned  to  Heiinehon,  which 
had  remained  doring  his  absence  witli  too  weak  a  gar- 
rison to  defend  it  for  any  great  length  of  time  if  at- 
tacked, Don  Louis  proceeded  to  Dinan ;  and  having 
made  himself  master  of  that  town,  he  returned  to  Gu^- 
rande.  Here  he  met  with  a  vigorous  resistance  ;  but 
having  obtained  possession  of  the  neighbouring  port, 
he  assailed  the  place  on  all  sides ;  and  taking  it  by 
storm,  gave  it  up  to  the  fury  of  the  soldiery.  Five 
churches  were  burned  in  the  course  of  the  pillage. 
But  for  this  species  of  outrage  Don  Louis  had  a  greater 
horror  than  for  excesses  equally  brutal ;  and,  in  punish- 
ment of  the  sacrilege,  he  caused  twenty  of  those  who 
had  committed  it  to  be  hung  in  the  market-place. 

He  now  deteimined  to  take  the  sea  witli  the  vessels 
which  he  had  captured  in  the  port  of  Guerande  ;  and 
having  sent  back  to  Charles  of  Blois  the  greater  part 
of  the  French  lords  who  had  accompanied  him  thus 
far,  he  embarked,  with  the  Genoese  and  Spanish 
troops,  to  the  number  of  near  eight  thousand  men, 
and  sailed  direct  for  Quimperl^,  a  rich  and  populous 
town  in  Lower  Britanny.  Anchoring  in  the  river 
Laita,  he  disembarked  his  troops;  and  leaving  a  guard 
to  protect  the  vessels,  he  marched  into  the  interior, 
plundering  and  desolating  the  country,  and  from  time 
to  time  despatching  the  booty  he  obtained  to  swell  the 
immense  mass  which  he  had  brought  in  his  ships  from 
the  pillage  of  Guerande. 

The  distance  from  Quimperle  to  Ilennebon  is  so 
Bsignificant,  that  news  of  the  arrival  and  proceed- 

js  of  the  Spaniards  and  Genoese  soon  reached 
X  4 
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the  ears  of  Walter  de  Manny  and  Almeric  de  Clisson ; 
and  taking  with  them  a  number  of  other  knights,  and 
a  body  of  English  archers,  amounting  in  all  to  three 
thousand  men,  they  embarked  in  the  ships  which  were 
in  the  port ;  and  entering  the  Laita,  soon  made  them- 
selves masters  of  the  enemies*  fleet  and  all  the  treasure 
of  which  they  had  swept  the  country*  Not  contented, 
how^ever,  with  this  acquisition,  De  Mauny  and  Clisson 
disembarked  their  troops ;  and  dividing  them  into  three 
bodies,  proceeded  in  search  of  their  advei-sary*  Such 
a  disposition  wouhl  undoubtedly  have  been  highly 
faulty,  considering  the  superior  number  of  their  ene- 
mies, had  not  the  means  of  speedy  communication 
and  mutual  aid  been  concerted  between  the  various 
divisions  before  their  march  began.  That  such  co- 
operation had  been  arranged  is  evident ;  and  in  this 
order  they  proceeded  to  search  for  Don  Louis  and 
his  army. 

The  news  that  the  English  were  marching  to  attack 
him,  was  not  hmg  in  reaching  the  ear«  of  the  Spanish 
commander  ;  and  he  immediately  attempted  to  effect 
a  retreat  to  his  ships.  By  this  time,  however,  the 
people  of  the  country  had  risen  on  every  side,  to 
take  vengeance  on  his  troops  for  the  devastation  and 
violence  they  had  committed;  and  hirge  bodies  of 
peasantry  were  hovering  around  his  army,  armed  with 
clubs  and  pikes,  and  watching  their  opportunity  to  cut 
oft' any  stragglers,  or  attack  any  small  detachment.  He 
was  thus  obliged  to  conduct  Ids  march  with  great  care 
and  circumspection ;  but  before  he  reached  the  sea 
shore,  he  jieixeived  one  division  of  the  English  forc< 
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td  instantly  prepared  for  battle.  The  commander 
the  French  now  only  paused  to  create  several  new 
ights,  amongst  whom  a  nephew  of  his  own,  called 
Iphonso,  was  one;  and  then  at  the  head  of  his  troops 
arged  the  handful  of  English,  who  attempted  to 
ipute  his  passage.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
ith  the  fearful  odds  of  seven  to  one  on  their  side, 
;he  Spaniards  and  Genoese  might  have  annihilated 
their  foes  in  a  very  short  time,  had  not  the  other  two 
bodies  appeared  upon  the  flanks.  These  fresh  troops, 
however,  were  quickly  brought  into  action  5  the  aspect 
of  the  battle  was  speedily  changed  ;  and  a  severe  and 
long-protracted  struggle  took  place,  which  ended  in 
he  complete  destruction  of  Don  Louis's  army. 

His  forces  were  broken  and  dispersed  ^  the  armed 
peasantry  put  every  fugitive  they  could  overtake  to 
death ;  and,  of  seven  thousand  men  with  which  the 
iSpanish  general  had  begun  the  battle,  only  three  hun- 
dred accompanied  him  in  flight*  His  nephew  had 
fallen  on  the  field  ;  and  he  himself,  severely  wounded 
in  several  places,  turned  his  horse's  head  towards  hi» 
ships,  not  knowing  that  they  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  Finding  such  to  be  the  case,  he 
embarked  on  board  the  first  small  vessel  he  could 
meet  with,  and  made  his  escape  to  Redon*,  chafed 

*  A  sraaJI  town  on  the  Vilainc,  which  serves  as  a  port  to  Rennes,  from 
which  it  is  distant  about  sixteen  leagues.     Some  copies  of  Froissart,  it 
i  to  be  remarJicd,  Testd  Y annus  instead  of  Hcnnes,  a  distance  of  about 
'twelve  leagues,     I  have  adopted  the  stippositioo,  hovtever,  of  the  gene- 
rality of  the  historians  ot  Britunny,  that  the  town  to  which  Don  Louis 
was  Rennes,  notwithis  tarn  fin  g  the  adtUtiomd  distance ;  brcau!>e  it 
i  not  upfieareit tier  that  Vanned  hud  yet  been  captured  by  Charles  of 
w,  or,  if  it  had  been  so,  that  the  news  had  yet  reached  Louis  of  Spain. 
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by  De  Manny,  and  the  British  forces  which  had  fol- 
lowed him  fi'om  the  field  of  battle  to  the  port. 

No  time  was  allowed  the  fugitive  to  pause  at  Redon, 
for  the  indefatigable  foe  came  fast  upon  him  ;  aiid 
procuring  what  horses  the  place  atfurded  for  himself 
and  his  followers,  he  spurred  on  to  Itennes,  to  the 
very  gates  of  which  city  be  was  pursued  by  English 
and  Breton  men  at  arms*  m 

Retiring    from  bclbre  a  place  which  he  Imd  not  ■ 
sufficient  forces   to   reduce,   Walter  de  Mauny  en- 
deavoured to  return  to  Hennebon  by  sea ;  but  finding 
the  wind  contrary,  he  landed,  and  made  several  un* 
successful  attempts  upon  different  fortresses  in  thefl 
vicinity  of  the  coast. 

From  one  of  the  fortresses  attacked,  called  La 
Roche- Periou,  he  was  drawn  off  by  the  bold  strat- 
agem of  an  officer  called  Regnier  de  Maulin,  brother 
of  the  governor  of  La  Roche,  and  himself  commander 
of  a  fort  in  the  vicinity  named  Faouet,  This  officer^ 
hearing  that  his  relation  was  besieged,  advanced  to 
within  a  very  short  distance  of  the  English  army  ;  and 
finding  two  wounded  knights,  called  John  Boteler  and 
Hubert  de  Fresnoy,  who  had  been  carried  to  the  rear, 
he  made  himself  master  of  their  persons,  and  bore  them 
away  as  prisoners  to  Faouet,  with  the  greater  part  of 
those  who  had  been  left  to  attend  them.  The  news 
was  almost  instantly  communicated  to  De  Mauny; 
and  ceasing  the  assault  of  La  Roche- Periou,  he  pur- 
sued the  party  of  Regnier  de  Maulin,  in  order  to 
deliver  his  wounded  companions*  That  officer,  how- 
ever, had  already  reached  his  castle  ;  and  the  fatigue 
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which  the  English  soldiers  had  already  suffered  pre- 
vented the  assault  of  Faoiiet  from  beiog  severely 
pressed  before  night. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Gerard  de  Maulin  who  com- 
mauded  in  the  neighbouring  fortress,  attributing  the 
departure  of  the  English  from  his  own  walls  to  the 
right  cause,  issued  forth,  and  rode  with  all  speed  to 
Dinan,  in  order  to  return  the  service  his  brother  had 
rendered  him  by  leading  a  sufficient  force  to  his 
relief,  Six  thousand  men  were  speedily  assembled, 
and  marched  early  the  next  morning  for  Faouct;  but 
before  their  arrival  Walter  de  Manny  had  received 
intimation  of  the  danger  which  threatened  him,  and, 

Itliough  w  ith  great  regret,  had  been  forced  to  raise  the 
liege.  He  now  tunied  his  steps  towards  Henncbononcc 
iiore;  but  passing  near  the  castle  of  Goy  la  Foret  on 
bis  way,  he  took  the  sudden  resohition  of  attacking  it, 
notwithstanding  the  weariness  of  his  troops.     The 
■garrison  defended  the  place  with  the  utmost  bravery, 
^^although  their  commander  was  absent  at  the  time  ; 
^but  De  Manny  leadiitg  the  assault  in  person  with  an 
Hkrdour  which  nothing  could  withstand,  the  ditches  were 
filled  up»  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  defenders; 
*nd  a  considerable  part  of  the  wall  being  thrown  down, 
^Uthe  Bretons  and  the  English  rushed  in,  and  termi- 
^nated  the  contest  within  the    ft»rt   by  the  death  of 
^^lll  who  resisted.      From  that  place  De  Mauny  led 
^Bbis  troops  straight  to  Hcnuebonj  where  he  was  re- 
^■teived  with  no  small  joy,  as  many  events  had  occurred 
^which  rendered  it  highly  probable  that  the  Countess 
de  Montford  v»uuld  have  to  undergo  another  siege. 
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in  the  city  which  she  had  before  so  gallantly  de- 
fended. 

By  this  time  Charles  of  Blois  had  made  himself 
master  of  Auray,  the  garrison  of  which,  after  living 
for  many  days  upon  the  flesh  of  their  horses,  had  en- 
deavoured to  force  their  passage  through  the  besieg- 
ing army.  Most  of  them  perished  in  the  attempt; 
but  Henry  and  Oliver  De  Spinefort  made  their  way 
with  a  few  followers  to  Hennebon,  and  brought  the 
tidings  that  the  French  army  was  increasing  every 
day. 

Vannes,  a  much  more  important  conquest,  followed 
quickly  upon  that  of  Auray,  the  burghers  having 
treated  with  Charles  of  Blois  shortly  after  the  siege 
commenced,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  the 
famous  Geoffrey  de  Malestroit,  who  with  di£Sculty 
effected  his  own  escape  to  Hennebon.  Carhaix  was 
next  besieged,  and  was  soon  forced  to  surrender ;  and 
still  it  appeared  that  every  day  added  something  to 
the  numbers  of  the  French  force,  a  fact  which  may 
require  some  explanation. 

During  the  wars  between  France  and  England,  a 
struggle  even  more  sanguinary  had  been  carried  on  in 
Spain,  between  Alphonso  XL,  King  of  Castille 
and  Leon,  and  the  Moorish  Princes,  who  still  held 
under  their  sway  some  of  the  finest  portions  of  the 
Peninsula.  The  gallant  monarch  of  Spain  had  on 
many  occasions  applied  to  France  and  England  for 
support ;  and  the  spirit  of  the  crusades  was  not  yet 
so  far  extinct  that  the  chivalry  of  either  land  could 
behold,  indifferent,  the   strife  between    a  Christian 
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ng  and  infidel  adversaries.  No  sooner  then  was 
e  truce  of  Tournay  concluded,  than  a  great  num- 
r  of  French  and  English  nobles  set  out  to  aid  in  the 
war  of  the  Peninsula ;  and  many*,  we  are  told,  arrived 
in  time  to  be  present  at  the  battle  of  Tarlffa,  in  which 
Alphonso,  with  an  army  of  35,000  foot  and  1 1,000 
horse,  defeated  a  Moorish  force,  which >  whatever  was 
was  its  real  number,  poets  and  historians  have  mag- 
nified to  600,000  men.  The  whole  details  of  this 
victory  as  related  by  contemporaries,  though  great 
and  extraordinary  it  certainly  was,  are  somewhat 
more  miraculous  than  credible  ;  the  account  of  the 
Moorish  loss  varying  from  200,000  to  450,000  men, 
while  the  best  historians  only  allow  that  20  were 
killed  upon  the  part  of  the  Christians, 
b  Such  a  splendid  triumph  drew  the  eyes  of  all  Chris- 
tendom to  Spain  ;  and  from  France,  especially, acrowd 
of  knights  and  gentlemen  hastened  to  share  in  the 
glories  of  the  war  with  the  Moors.  From  this 
period  till  the  siege  of  Algesiras,  which  followed,  and 
as  protracted  for  some  time  by  the  detennined  re- 
istance  of  the  garrison,  a  long  series  of  hostilities 
took  place  between  the  Christians  and  the  Moors  of 
Spain  ;  iind  thus  a  war  which  engiigcd  a  multitude  of 
the  boldest  and  most  enterprising  of  the  French  no- 
bility, and  fiom  which  they  did  not  feel  themselves 
it  liberty  to  withdraw,  was  prolonged  for  several 
months  after  the  struggle  had  begun  in  Britanny  be- 


•  Such  a  fact  is  possible;  the  truce  having  been  proclaiined  on  the 
StJi  of  September  1340,  and  the  battle  taking  place  on  tlie  30th  of 
ciober  of  tlie  ftflfiie  year,  leaving  thirty-five  days  for  the  journey. 
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tween  the  houses  of  Montford  and  Blois.  Occasional 
truces,  however,  supervened  l)etween  the  vSpaniards 
and  the  Moors,  which  were  gladly  seized  hy  many  of 
the  volunteers  as  opportunities  of  returning  to  their 
own  land  ;  and  the  French  army,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Carhaix  and  Vannes,  received  daily  rein- 
forcements of  veteran  troops  from  Spain. 

The  news  of  the  increasing  strength  of  the  adverse 
force,  and  the  demonstrations  which  Charles  of  Bloi« 
made  upon  Heonebon,  showed  to  De  Mauny  and  the 
Countess  of  Moot  ford  the  absolute  necessity  of  an 
immediate  application  to  Edward  IIL  for  some  fresh 
support-  That  monarch  had  already  promised  the 
aid  of  a  much  larger  body  of  men  than  he  had  sent 
at  first,  and  had  intimated  that  thereunto  he  would 
ultimately  add  his  own  presence  in  defence  of  the 
house  of  Montford  ;  but  many  pecuniary  difficulties 
had  impeded  the  prompt  execution  of  hisengagementi, 
and  messengers  were  now  despatched  by  tJie  Coutiteai 
to  hasten  the  arrival  of  whatever  troops  were  prei>ared.* 

A  very  considerable  foixe  had  by  this  time  been 
raised;  and  being  placed  under  the  command  of  the 
Earl  of  Northampton  and  Robert  of  Artois,  it  sailed 
for  Britanny  either  in  the  end  of  July,  or  the  be- 
ginning of  August,!     Twenty-seven  bannerets  and 


•  Ryn»er  torn  ii.  part  ii.  j»a^e  13  L    Froissart,  chap,  dxxxv. 

f  It  will  be  seen  from  llie  papers  concerning  Britanny,  at  the  end  of 
tbii  volume,  that  if  Ho1>crt  of  Artois  and  the  Eorl  of  North timpton  did 
not  set  forth  tt^gethcr  for  Britanny, »  space  of  nineteen  days  wasaU  that 
intervened  between  Uie  periods  of  their  departure.  To  oie,  Itowever,  it 
appears  clear  timt  Robert  of  Artiiiscomnaanded  no  separate  expeditkoni 
notwitliHtanding  the  naaertiim  of  Froiasait ;   for  Srom  the  3d  of  Joly 
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2,000  men  we  find  distinctly  specified  on  this  oc* 
casion  ;  and  in  the  list  are  some  of  the  most  famous 
names  in  history,  whose  very  renown  must  have  proved 
of  infinite  advantage  to  Joan  of  Montford  in  tlie  peril- 
ous crisis  through  which  she  was  now  about  to  pass* 
Before  the  English  armament  could  reach  the 
shores  of  Britanny,  however,  Hennebon  w^as  once  more 
besieged  ;  but  by  an  army  greatly  superior  in  force 

^^■342,  on  which  ilay  Edward  signed  an  order  for  certain  sumfi  towards 

^^BdrmjiTig  his  ex{»encei5,  we  find  day  after  day  various  matters  of  the 

^^Rdite  kind  transacted  in  reganl  to  otlier  noblemen,  showing  that  some 

expedition  was  in  ])reparation  of  which  they  were  all  to  form  a  part, 

fU  at  length  on  the  22nd  and  23d  of  the  same  month  came  the  full 
jwers  of  Vic^erent  in   France  and  Britanny,  directed  to  the  Earl 
r Northampton  jjb  commander  in  chief.     From  the  1st  of  August  all 
ference  to  the  expedition  ceases  in  the  pnbhc  papers  of  the  period, 
1  Edward,  on  the  i5th  of  August  in  thsit  year,  speidts  of  it  as  "  Eser- 
tus  in  partes  transmarinas  Jam  transmissus/*  while  orderini;  another 
army  to  be  raised  to  accompany  himself*     All  the  troops  thus  lc\ied 
ceived  regular  pay,  the  amount  of  which  we  find  stated  in  the  King's 
Iters  addressed  to  the  collectors  of  wool  in  the  various  counties  of 
England,  but  more  particularly  in  the  order  in  favour  of  Ralph  of  Stafford 
Elymer,  voL  ii.  part  ii.  p.  1202,  edit,  of  1821)^  in  which  the  pay  of  each 
nneret  is  calculated  at  four  «o/w/i,  that  of  each  lini|»ht  two  *olidf,  of  each 
quire  12  denier**,  and  each  horse  archer  six  deniers*     Twenty  f^olidi 
went  to  the  pound,  and  twelve  deniers  to  the  solidns ;   but  it  is  very 
Bcult  to  tell  the  exact  value  of  the  tsolidiis  or  sol  at  a  time  when  the 
rency  was  under|;oing  verj-  great  changes,  and  prices  wtre  continualiy 
Le  Blaiic^  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XJ  V.,  calculated 
i  the  time  of  Philip  of  Valois  it  was  nearly  ten  times  more  valu- 
ban  in  his  day  ;  and  I  find  by  the  tables  at  the  end  of  hiii  work  that 
April  1342,  the  price  of  the  marc  of  silver  wuh  1 3  livres  lOsous.iLe 
llanc,  Traitt  dcs  Mo unoyes,  pages  24-.  and  317.)     I  am   led  indeed  to 
'lieve  that  the  relative  value  of  our  money;  compared  with  that  of  the 
aes  to  which  I  allude,  is  abont  one  twelfth;  and  therefore  that  the 
Ju6»  or  twentieth  part  of  a  pound,  may  be  looked  upon  m  rather 
nore  than  twelve  shillings ;  but  I  speak  from  a  very  limited  knowledge 
"of  the  sul>ject. 
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to  that  which  had  before  sat  clown  beneath  its  ^ 
Nevertheless,  that  city  also  possessed  advantages  on  ^J 
the  present  occasion  which  it  had  been  withont  before,  ^M 
Time  had  been  given  ta  construct  engines,  and  lay  up 
provisions  and  military  stores.  A  much  larger  gar- 
rison was  within  the  walls  than  that  which  had  main- 
tained it  during  the  former  siege ;  and  this  gamson 
was  commanded  by  an  officer  of  whose  fidelity,  for- 
titude, and  skill,  there  could  be  no  doubts  whose  high 
renown  was  plighted  to  the  most  energetic  defence  of 
the  place,  and  whose  constant  success  gave  confidence 
and  vigour  to  his  companions  and  to  the  soldiers. 
At  the  same  time  the  city  itself  had  undergone  an 
active  siege,  and  re|>elled  a  powerful  enemy  —  the 
strongest  inducement  and  the  surest  pledge  to  do  the 
same  again. 

The  troops  of  Charles  of  Blois  invested  the  fortress 
on  every  side  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that,  on  this 
occasion,  it  was  merely  by  drawing  his  camp  round  it 
that  he  attempted  the  blockade,  and  that  no  strong 
lines,  as  in  a  modern  siege,  at  once  protected  the  as- 
sailants and  restrained  the  garrison.    The  defenders 
of  Hennebon  perceived  the  approach  of  the  enemy 
unalarmed ;    and  Charles  of  Blois  soon   found  that 
although  his  engines  continued  night  and  day  to  batter 
the  walls,  such  means  of  precaution  had  been  taken, 
while  the  town  had  remained  in  tranquillity,  that  little 
effect  was  produced  upon  the  defences,  and  none  upon 
the  place  itself,     A  few  days  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  siege,  Don  Louis  of  Spain,  now  recovered 
from  his  wounds,  arrived  in  the  camp  of  the  besiegera^ 
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tig  for  vengeance  upon  the  victors  of  Quini- 
rle,  and  breathing  nothing  but  wrath  and  destruc- 
ton  against  those  who  hud  given  him  so  signal  a 
defeat.  The  garrison  of  Hennebon,  however,  only 
aggravated  the  motives  for  anger  which  they  had 
before  afforded  ;  and  brutally  insulted  their  enemies 
when  they  approached  the  walls,  by  shouting  to  them 
to  seek  their  friends  in  the  fields  of  Quiinperle. 

This  ungenerous  mockery  raised  the  passions  of 
Don  Louis  to  a  pitch  of  desperate  cruelty,  almost 
unexampled  in  the  history  of  chivalrous  warfare. 
Hearing  that  Sir  John  Boteler  and  Sir  Hubert  De 
Fresnoy*  had  been  captured  before  la  Roche- Periou, 
and  were  still  kept  as  prisoners  at  Faouet,  lie  one 
morning  entered  the  tent  of  Charles  of  Blois,  which 
as  nearly  filled  with  the  nobles  of  France  ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  a  very  frequent  custom  of  those  times, 
demanded  a  boon  in  requital  of  all  his  services. 

Charles  of  Blois  at  once  acceded,  when,  to  his  hor- 
ror and  surprise,  Don  Louis  replied,  *'Many  thanks, 
my  lord,  I  pray  and  require  you  tlien  to  cause 
those  two  knights,  Sir  John  le  Boteler  and  Sir  Hu- 
rt de  Fresnoy,  who  are  now  in  your  prison  at  Faouet, 
'to  be  brought  hither  and  delivered  to  me,  that  I  uiay 
work  my  will  upon  them.  This  is  the  boon  I  de- 
mand. They  have  pursued,  discomfited,  and  wound- 
ed me,  and  killed  the  nephew  whom  I  loved  so  well  ; 
tnd  as  I  have  no  other  mode  of  vengeance,  I  will  cut 
off*  their  heads  before  their  companions  who  lie  there 
vithin/* 


•  There  seems  to  be  some  doubt  in  regartl  to  the  Chribtian  namea  of 
bese  two  kiiiglits, 
VOL.  I.  Y 
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Charles  of  Blois,  and  all  his  followers,  were  si 
dumb  with  aniazement  and  grief  at  a  demand  so 
traiy  to  all  the  chivalrous  customs  of  the  times  ;  and  as 
soon  as  they  recovered  from  their  surprise,  attempted 
by  every  means  in  their  power  to  turn  their  Kavage 
ally  from   his  pui'posc :    but  their  endeavours  werefl 
used  in  vain  ;  and  after  reasonint;  and  beseeching  for 
a  long  time,  but  with  no  effect,  they  wei'e  obliged  to  ^ 
choose  between  the  breach  of  a  proraiMe  so  inadvert-  m 
cntly  made  and  so  cruelly  employed,  and  an  act  of  base 
and  ungenerous  brutality.     Unfortunately  their  ideas 
of  honour  induced  them  to  prefer  the  greater  crime  to 
the  less  ;  and  the  unhappy  knights  were  sent  for,  and 
told  by  the  mouth  of  Don  Louis  himself  that  their  last 
day  had  arrived.     At  first  they  would  scarcely  believe 
that  so  notorious  an  infraction  of  all  the  hiws  of  war 
and  honour  could  be  seriously  proposed  ;  and  when 
they  could  no  longer  doubt  that  it  was  the  intention 
of  their   ungenerous  enemy  to  put  them  to  death, 
they  represented  to  hioi  in  the  strongest  terms  what 
a  stain  such  an  act  would  leave  upon  his  name  as  a 
knightj  and  how  fearful  might  he  the  consequences 
w  ere  such  a  new  system  of  warfare  once  begun 

The  Spaniard,  however,  was   not  to   be  turned 
from  his  purpose,  either  by  their  remonstrances  or 
by  the  reiterated  petitions  of  his  own  companions 
and  allowing  them  only  a  few  hours  to  prepare  foi 
death,  by  performing  the  ceremonial  duties  of  their 
ligion,  he  appointed  their  execution,  or  rather  murder, 
to  take  place  immediately  after  the  dinner  of  the  army. 

All  that  had  occurred  was  soon  made  Itnonn  in 
Hennebon  by  some  of  the  many  spies,  who  in  those 
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days  enjoyed  an  extraordinary  degree  of  toleration  in 
all  camps  and  armies  ;  and  horror  and  anger  took 
possession  of  the  English  and  Breton  leaders,  on  the 
news  of  the  ignominious  death  ahout  to  be  inflicted 
upon  their  gallant  hut  nn fortunate  comrades,  A 
council  was  immediately  eaUed,  and  variouji  methods 
were  proposed  for  conipeUing  the  enemy  to  refrain 
from  their  savage  design;  but  at  length  Walter  de 
Mauny  declared  his  purpose,  which,  though  the 
boldest  of  all,  was  both  the  most  feasible  and  the  most 
effectual. 

Hi«  exordium  alone  showed  the  gallant  spirit  in 
which  the  plan  was  conceived,  and  which,  calculating 
c  very  w^or&t  consequences  that  could  follow,  set  a 
;enerous  object  against  the  fear  of  captivity  or  death, 
and  hesitated  not  for  a  moment. 

Lords  companions/*  he  said,  "  it  would  be  great 
lonour  to  us  if  we  could  save  these  two  knights ;  and 
^  we  put  ourselves  in  risk  and  peril,  and  succumb, 
still  will  our  Lord,  King  Edward,  hold  us  higb,  as 
well  as  every  gallant  gentleman  who  hears  our  deeds 
in  time  to  come  j  because  we  have  done  to  the  utmost 
of  our  power.** 

He  then  went  on  to  detail  his  plan*  which  was  in- 
itantly  adopted ;    and  without  loss  of  time  Abneric 
e  Clisson,  on  whom  the  execution  of  one  part  of  the 
sign  rested^  issued   forth  from  the  great  gate  of 
Hennebon,  accompanied  by  300  men  at  anus,  and 
1000   archers.     The   latter   were   instantly  ranged 
ong  the  ditches  ;  and  the  men  at  arms  rode  direct 
wards  the  enemies'  camp,  which  was  undefended, 
y  2 
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the  whole  army  being  within  their  tents  at  dinuen 
Phinging  into  tlie  midst,  theEtighshnien  and  the  Bre- 
tons began  to  overturn  the  pavilions,  and  run  down 
with  their  lances  eveiy  one  they  met,  till  the  whole 
army  were  alarmed.  Not  knowing  the  extent  of  the 
danger,  or  the  small  ness  of  the  attacking  force,  the 
French  knights  sprang  up  from  table;  and,  mounting 
their  horses,  hurried  to  encounter  tlie  assailants.  They 
on  their  part  for  some  time  maintained  their  ground, 
till  finding  that  the  whole  camp  %vas  on  foot,  Almeric 
de  Clisson  began  to  retreat  towards  the  town,  fight- 
ing step  by  step ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  inferio- 
rity of  his  numbers,  occupying  a  great  part  of  the 
French  army  by  the  tremendous  exertions  he  made 
to  defend  each  hillock  on  his  return.  As  they  ap- 
proached the  town  the  archers  began  to  draw  their 
bows  ;  and  it  seemed  so  evidently  the  design  of  De 
Clisson  to  risk  a  general  battle  under  the  walls,  that 
the  whole  French  force  crowded  to  the  spot. 

In  the  meanwliile  Sir  Walter  de  Mauny,  with 
100  men  at  arms  and  500  horse  archers,  issued  from 
a  distant  sally  port,  and  with  all  sj>eed  directed  his 
course  to  the  rear  of  the  French  camp.  There  he 
found  none  to  oppose  hhn  but  valets  and  camp  fol- 
lowers ;  and  making  his  way  straight  to  the  tent  of 
Charles  of  Blois,  where  the  two  knights  were  con* 
fined,  be  soon  freed  them  from  their  bonds.  The 
joy  of  men  so  suddenly  delivered  from  the  near  ap 
prehension  of  an  ignominous  death  needs  no  de- 
scription. Without  wasting  the  precious  inoments 
of  which  so  few  remained  for  escape,  Sir  Walter  de 
Mauny  mounted  his  two  comrades  upon  Heet  horses, 
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had  been  brought  for  the  purpose ;  and  turning 
in  towards  Henncbon  he  was  out  of  danger,  and 
A  nearly  reached  the  postern  before  the  fugitives 
era  the  camp  announced  to  the  French  commandei*s 
is  bold  enteq)rise,  and  its  complete  success. 

The  aimy  of  Charles  of  Blois  immediately  retired 

from   a  skirmish  the  objeet  of  which  was  now  ex- 

plained.    Two  of  the  principal  Breton  leaders,  how- 

ver,  the  Lord  of  Landremans  and  the  Castellan  of 

uingant,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  French 

the    course   of  that  morning's   strife.     Towards 

ese  knights  no  cruelty  was  exercised ;  and  Charles 

f  Blois  found  means  to  win  them  from  the  service  of 

^e  Montford  to  his  own,  with  a  degree  of  facility  which 

'did  not  enhance  their  reputation  with  eitlier  party. 

Both  the  events  of  that  morning,  and  the  inform- 
ation given  him  by  his  new  friends,  showed  so  clearly 
Charles  of  Blois  the  undiminished  spirit  of  the 
garrison,  that  considering  the  abundance  of  pro- 
visions which  Hennebon  received  by  water,  and  that 
the  country  around  afforded  him  by  this  time  scarcely 
any  supplies,  he  determined  once  more  upon  raising 
the  siege,  and  attacking  some  other  place  where  he 
as  not  likely  to  be  opposed  by  such  formidable  ob- 
stacles.* 


'  I  hare  before  noticed  the  inaccuracy  of  Froissart  In  regard  to  this 
part  of  the  wars  in  Britaniiy,     He  here  states  tliat  the  siege  of  Ilerine- 

I bon  was  raised  late  in  the  year  \M2,  and  yet  raidics  the  C<:)imtcss  of 

^HBiontford  go  to  England  afterward^),  and  arrive  In  London  towai'ds  the 
^^■ttddleof  August ;  the  expedition  of  Robert  of  Artois  he  places  in  1343, 
^Hbmigh  we  find  by  the  state  papers  that  he  was  dead  before  the  20th 
^■tjf  November  1342.  In  marking  the  mistakes  committed  by  Froissart, 
I  mark  those  of  Barnes,  who  has  followed  huu  blindly  through  all  his 
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This  resolution  was  put  in  force  the  next  day ; 
and  drawing  off  his  troops  to  Carhaix,  he  allowed 
them  some  time  to  repose.  The  strong  towTi  of 
Jugon  was  soon  after  betrayed  to  him  by  one  of  the 
burghers,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  Robert  of 
Beaumauoir ;  and  the  castle,  which  attempted  to 
hoki  out,  was  forced  to  surrender  from  want  of  the 
necessary  provisions* 

In  the  mean  time  •,  the  report  that  a  large  amia* 
ment  under  the  Earl  of  Northampton  had  set  out 
from  England,  for  the  puipose  of  reinforcing  the 
Countess  of  Montford,  reached  the  French  anny ; 
and  Don  Louis,  together  with  the  Genoese  and 
other  Italian  mercenaries,  embarked  on  board  a  fleet 
of  large  vessels,  which  had  been  collected  on  the 
coast,  and  put  to  sea  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting 
the  English  transports.  The  two  fleets  met  oft'  the 
island  of  Guenisey  ;   and  a  severe  engagement  took 


errors  in  regard  to  this  war,  amongst  which  arc  the  supp^^aed  voyage  of  i 

the  Countess  de  Moiitlbrd,  u  truce  which  is  said  to  liave  tiiken  place  be- 
tween her  and  Charles  of  Blois  at  this  time,  and  which  could  not  have 
taken  place,  and  her  presence  at  the  combat  ofTfiuernscy.as  well  as  the 
placing  the  latter  event  and  even  Edward's  own  expedition  in  the  spring 
of  J  343,  when  it  in  c\ident  that  they  were  both  concluded  in  the  autumn 
of  1342,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  state  papers  published  in  Rymcr, 

•  I  have  received  the  account  of  Frois&art  in  regard  to  a  naval 
engagement  between  Don  Louis  and  the  fleet  under  the  EarJ  of 
Korthauipton,  because  it  is  con  finned  by  the  historians  of  Britanoy,  i 
and  because  other  contemporary  accounts  mention  sitch  a  battle  with- 
out giving  the  same  dettdls  ;  but  not  believing:,  as  I  have  before  ,<tatni, 
that  the  Countess  of  Montford  visitctl  EngLmd  at  all,  I  have  rejected 
Frois&art^a  statement,  so  far  as  it  refers  to  her*  I  do  not  find  it  atiao- 
lately  asserted  that  Louis  oC  8pain  set  out  with  the  purpcfcsc  of  1 
encountering  the  English  fleet ;  but  I  conclude  from  the  haste  witli 
whit.h  he  mast  have  embarked,  and  the  course  which  he  mecreil,  that 
he  must  huve  received  intelligence  of  the  Ear!  of  Northaiuptun*^  do- 
py It  ure  from  England. 
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ace,  which  lasted  till  night.  During  the  darkness 
that  ensued,  a  tremendous  storm  divided  the  hostile 
armaments  ;  and  Louis  of  Spain,  having  captured  the 
lext  day  four  small  vessels  charged  with  auununition 
and  horses,  which  had  been  separated  from  the  English 
fleet,  was  driven  by  the  tempest  to  the  coast  of  Spain - 
Robert  of  Artois  and  the  Earl  of  Noithanipton  in 
the  mean  time  pursued  their  way  to  Britanny  *,  and 


Hrel 


•  Frobsait  states  the  tuimbers  of  the  English  on  this  occasion  to 

have  ainouiitetl  to   1 000  men  at  arms  and  3t>CM)  archers  (chii|),  li>9.J, 

id  the  History  of  Bretajrne  raises  them  to  ^ilOO  men  at  arms  and  60(X) 

bers.   The  iiumbLTii  mentioned  in  the  various  state  papers  that  I  have 

ict  with  do  not  amount  to  quite  bOO  men  at  arms  and  less  ttian  1 000 

archers  ;   but  as  Edward  himself  sptuks  of  the  force  as  mngnus  fxercittut 

niafommf  it  is  certain  that  many  o^  the  orders  liave  been  lost,  or  arc 

ithheld  from  the  piihlie.     I  subjoin,  bs  aflbrding  a  curious  insight  into 

le  ecotioiiiy  of  the  English  armies,  an  account  of  the  various  forces 

I  into  the  field  on  tiiiis  occasion  by  the  nobles  specified  in  Rynicr. 


m 
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Niunn  of  I^tden. 

Total  of 

Of  whom  lb«Te  w«re 

TtJtal  of  Ar.  , 

cJu-rir, 
HorworFDOt 

ncrttt 

irrjctk. 

Earti 

KnJghtiL 

Squire*. 

E*lp}i  Lord  Stafford 

50 

3 

1(1 

St 

50  horse. 

Robert  of  Attoh 

J  20 

5 

*JU 

HG 

li'O  foot. 

^^ 

Willi*m  cf  Kildtslcy 

50 

; 

10 

39 

100  foot. 

■ 

Earl  of  Suffolk 

51 

1 

J 

14 

35 

50borse. 

■ 

Reginrtid  LordCobiiam 

40 

i 

9 

?a 

40  horse. 

Philip  ot  Weston 

go 

I 

3 

16 

20  horse. 

Thaaias  of  Hatlield 

20 

1 

3 

16 

20  hor«e. 

■ 

Earl  of  Warwick 

80 

I 

1 

18 

60 

100  horse 

■ 

Ewl  of  Oiford 

40 

1 

t 

9 

29 

30  horse. 

Midiael  of  Ponynge* 

15 

1 

4 

10 

12  horse. 

HiotDU  of  Bnidstone 

20 

1 

4 

15 

20horie. 

^ 

Maurice  of  Beikk'y 

20 

1 

4 

15 

90  honst.  1 

■ 

Courttiify  Earl  of  De- 

50 

1 

1 

13 

S6 

60  horse. 

■ 

vonshire 

Audley  Earl  of  GIou- 

100 

ces>Utr 

■ 

Baitings  Earl  of  Pem- 

60 

1 

2 

12 

45 

100  horse. 

■ 

broke 

Robert  Ftjrrers 

40 

I 

14 

25 

40  hor&e. 

Touls 

776 

782 

Y   4 
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landed  not  far  from  the  city  of  Vanncs,  to  which 
they  immediately  laid  siege.  The  news  of  their 
arrival  hrought  Sir  \\\alter  de  Maimy  to  their  aid 
from  Hennebon  ;  and,  after  various  efforts  to  storm 
the  town,  a  general  assault  was  given  on  three  dif- 
ferent points,  which  histed  the  whole  day,  and  com-  M 
pk'tely  exhausted  the  garrison  with  fiitigue.  Towards  ■ 
nightfall,  Robert  of  Artois  and  the  Earl  of  North- 
ampton w  ithdrew  to  their  camp  j  and  Oliver  Lord  of 
Clisson,  who  commanded  in  the  town  for  Charles  of 
Blois,  though  many  of  his  family  were  attached  to  M 
the  adverse  party,  suffered  his  weary  troops  to  quit 
the  walls  J  and  retire  to  seek  refreshment  and  repose. 
Nothing,  liowever,  was  farther  from  the  Intention  of  the 
besiegers  than  to  abandon  the  assault ;  and,  as  soon 
as  they  had  given  the  garrison  time  to  disarm,  two 
strong  parties,  at  the  suggestion  of  Robert  of  Artois, 
w^re  directed  to  attack  the  principal  entrances  of  the 
town,  while  Walter  de  Mauny  and  the  Earl  of 
Oxford,  after  lying  concealed  till  the  whole  dis- 
posable forces  of  the  place  were  drawn  to  the  defence 
of  the  gates,  proceeded  to  attempt  an  escalade  on  the 
opposite  side.  This  plan  was  completely  successful ; 
and  while,  at  the  first  alarm,  the  weary  garrison  armed 
in  all  haste,  and  flew  to  the  points  where  the  enemy 
appeared,  Oxford  and  De  Mauny  made  their  way  into 
the  town  unopposed,  and  attacked  the  defenders  in 
the  rear.  Terror  and  confusion  immediately  followed- 
All  resistance  was  abandoned ;  and  those  thought 
themselves  most  happy  who  could  effect  their  escape 
into  the  country  througli  the  various  suUly  ports. 
Amongst  these  were  the  two  chief  knightj*  to  whom 
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the  defence  of  Vannes  had  been  entrusted,  Oliver  de 
Clisson  and  Herve  de  L^on  *,  both  of  whom,  at  no 
ry  distant  period,  contributed  to  avenge  the  defeat 
they  had  this  night  sustained. 

Robert  of  Artois  now  established  himself  in  Vannes, 
and  the  troops  which  had  come  to  his  aid  from  Hen- 
iebou  returned  thither  with  all  speed  ;  while  the  Earl 
of  Salisbury  f,  accompanied  by  about  4000  men,  pro- 
ceeded to  lay  siege  to  Rennes,  froiii  which  city  Charles 
of  Blois  had  retired  to  Nantes  a  few  days  before. 

The  forces  thus  left  with  Robert  of  Artois  were 
lut  scanty  for  the  defence  of  a  town,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  were  not  veiy  strenuous  in  their  affection  to 
the  house  of  Montford.  At  the  same  time  much 
wrath  and  indignation  was  felt  throughout  the  party 
of  Charles  of  Blois,  that  so  strong  a  city,  well  sup- 
lied  with  provisions,  ammunition,  and  men,  should 
lave  been  so  easily  captured  by  the  English.  None 
felt  more  bitterness  of  spirit  on  the  occasion  than 
Herv{*  de  Leon  and  the  Lord  of  Clisson ;  and,  de- 
termined to  make  every  effort  to  wipe  out  the  effects 

•  I  find  this  officer  here  called  Herve,  wlule,  on  fonner  oacaaiona,  we 
have  seen  a  Henry  de  Leon  acting  ii!!>  a  most  serviceable  friend,  Hrst  to 
Montford  and  then  to  Blois.  Whether  the  same  person  was  meant,  but 
the  name  rnlspelt,  I  cannot  tell, 

f  The  Etirl  of  Salisbyrj'  bad  received  permission  from  Edward  to 
pledge  himself  not  to  hear  anns  against  Philip  of  Valois  within  the  terri- 
tory of  J^ ranee,  in  cajse  his  liberation   could  not  be  procured  on  other 

ftu  (R^Tiier,  torn.  ii.  part  iv.}.  The  language  in  which  the  oath  re- 
i  of  htm  is  stated  admits  of  no  doubt  that  such  a  war  as  that  in 
Britanny  was  included  in  the  stipulation,  m  Philip  not  only  states  that 
not  to  appeiu'  in  arms  against  huiiself^  but  against  any  of  his  ad* 
nts.   It  would  appear,  then,  as  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  was  certainly 

aployed  in  these  wars,  that  notwithbtanding  the  first  demands  of  the 

ing  of  France,  and  tlic  permission  given  by  Edward,  lie  found 
means  to  obtain  his  liberty  without  yielding  to  such  q  galUng  condition. 
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of  their  surprise,  they  proceeded  through  the  country, 
raising  volunteers  from  amongst  the  soldiery  in  all  i 
the  neighbonring  towns  and  castles,  till  at  length 
towards  tlie  end  of  September,  they  sat  down  be- 
fore Vannes  with  an  army  of  1^2,000  men.  Thither 
also  came  the  famous  Beiiumanoir,  Marshal  of  Bre- 
tagne  for  Charles  of  Blois ;  and  an  immediate 
assault  was  determined  on,  lest  the  troops  besieging 
Rennes,  and  those  which  had  retired  to  Hennebon, 
should  return  before  the  garrison  were  forced  to 
surrender  if  slower  means  were  adopted.  Shame 
and  anger  made  a  number  of  the  commanders 
and  soldiers  amongst  the  assailants  perfonii  feats  of 
valour  and  daring  which  nothing  but  the  desire  to 
wipe  away  disgrace  could  prompt.  Such  an  example 
had  of  course  its  effect  upon  the  rest.  The  barriers 
were  soon  won,  notwithstanding  every  effort  of  the 
garrison  ;  the  gates  were  forced  after  a  tremendous 
slaughter  on  both  sides ;  and  the  partisans  of  the 
house  of  Blois  pouring  into  the  town,  the  small 
garrison  which  the  place  contained  met  w*ith  the 
usual  fate  of  those  who  have  failed  in  repelling  an 
assault.  One  of  the  Le  Despencers  received  quarter, 
but  it  was  only  to  die  of  his  wounds  at  the  end  of 
three  days.  The  Lord  Stafford  contrived  to  cut  a 
passage  out  for  himself  and  Robert  of  Artois,  whom 
he  conveyed  by  a  postern  into  the  open  countiy  and 
thence  removed  severely  wounded  to  Hennebon. 

Grief  for  his  defeati  embarrassment  in  regard  to 
various  debts  he  had  contracted  since  his  arrival  in 
Britaimy*,  and  the  memory  of  a  life  of  lost  advan« 

•  Bymer,  tom  n.  pnrt  iv.  f .  136* 
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tages  and  perished  hopes,  weighed  down  the  wounded 
frame  of  Robert  of  Artois,  and  contributed  to  hasten 
his  fate.  He  wrote,  it  woukl  appear,  to  Edward, 
stating  his  circumstances  ;  and  that  monarcli,  with 
the  kind  feeling  whieli  he  had  always  shown  towards 
the  unhappy  exile,  did  all  in  his  power  to  sweep 
|Bray  such  of  his  difficulties  as  any  earthly  hand  could 
remove.*  This  kindness,  however,  was  exeited  in 
vain :  not  long  after  Robert  of  Artois  arrived  at 
Hennebon,  the  dysentery  was  added  to  the  other 
evils  under  wliich  the  wounded  knight  laboured,  and 
he  died  before  Edward  himself  reached  the  shores  of 
Britanny.t 

Thus  ended  the  life  of  Robert  of  Artois,  a  prince 
over  whose  character  hangs  a  veil  which  may  pro- 

*bly  never  be  reraoved.     That  he  was  brave,  cour- 
3US,  and  liberal,  is  proved  beyond  a  doubt ;  but 
some  of  the  most  severe  and  dishonouring  accusa- 
■ions  which  can  be  levelled  at  man,  were  brought 

^M  ♦  It  is  not  ver}'  clear  on  what  day  Robert  of  Artois  died,  though  it 

^Hist  (luvc  taken  place  within  the  first  ten  dtiys  of  November,  1342,  He 

^his  not  expecleti  to  live  on  the  Oth  of  October  (Rymer,  ubi  supra), 

and  he  wiw  said  to  be  dead  on  the  20th  Noveniher  (Kymer,  torn-  lu 

piirtiv,  fiagc  138,).   It  is  scarcely  necessurj  to  say  that  the  whole  of  the 

fiiury  given  by  Barnes  and  others  of  his  having  been  brought  to  London, 

Id  of  Edwaril  undertaking  the  expedition  to  Britanny  in  order  to 
EtJge  his  deathp  is  perfectly  erroneous.  Edward  hat!  reached  Britanny 
fore  the  12th  of  November  ;  and  the  death  of  Robert  of  Artoia  wa» 
11  doubted  in  London  on  the  20th  of  that  month,  though  it  proved 
that  the  reports  received  o(  his  death  were  accurate.    Edward  had  posi- 

Kely  enibufked,  also,  by  the  4th  of  October,  although  in  all  probability 
did  not  sail  for  some  days  afterwards  (llymer,  torn.  ii.  part  iv.  p.  135.); 
and  tlic   first   letters    patent  of  his   son  as  guardiun  of  the  realm 
lat  year  refer  to  Hubert  of  Artois  us  lining;  so  that  Edward  of 
le  did  not  sail  to  avenge  the  d^th  of  a  person  who  was  still  alive, 
f  Knighton,  col.  2582, 
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against  him  during  his  life ;  and  though  they  rest, 
as  we  have  them  before  us  now,  upon  the  very 
doubtful  testimony  of  interested  persons,  they  cannot 
be  disproved  by  any  thing  but  general  inferences. 
Some  facts,  however,  seem  certain — that  he  was 
wronged  in  regard  to  the  county  of  Artois,  that  he 
was  unfortunate,  and  that  he  was  a  traitor. 
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lis    FOR    eniTANNY   IX    PER80K. — ^TAKES   PLOERlf£L^ 
111,    «EUON,ETC*p   AND  BESIEGES  YANNE8. —  THE    LORDS 
i  v-ux,    LOHEAC,    MACHEC0L1L,    AND    RETX,   COMK     OVER     TO 
•    PARTY    OP    DE    MONTPOHli. — -THE    POPE    SENUS    LEGATES    TO 
fREAT     CONCERNING      PEACE*  —  THE      EARLS      OF     NORFOLK     AND 
WARWICK    ATTACK  NANTES. — ^  RAISE    THE    SIEGE    AND    RKTIRE  ON 
THE     APPROACH    OF   THE    DUKE    OP    NORMANDV*  —  TIJE     ENGLISH 
STRAITENED    IN   THEIR    CAMP,— THE    LEGATES    OBTAIN    A    TRyCE. 
—  THE    TREATY    OF    MALESTROIT.  —  VIOLATED     BY     PHILIP,    WHO 
rtJTS    TO   DEATH     FIFTEEN     BRETON     NOBLES. —  INDIGNATION    OP 
THE   KINO  OP  ENGLAND  AND  OF  THE  FRENCH  NOBILITY. — SEVERAL 
OF    THE    NOQLES  OF  NORMANDY   PITT  TO  DEATH   BY  PHILIP. —  GOD- 
FREY OF  HARCOURT  MAKES  HIS  ESCAPE^  AMD  ULTIMATELY    TAKES 
REFUOE    IN    ENGLAND. 


['he  bodies  of  troops  which   Edward  had  hitherto 
sent  into  Britanny  were  intended  alone  as  a  tern- 
^jorary  aid  granted  to  the  Countess  of  Montford  in 
^fcrder  to  support  her  in  her  struggle  to  maintain  pos- 
^PKrion  of  the  duchy,  till  the  English  king  could  him- 
self lead  his  forces  into  France  in  the  more  imme- 
^^ate  pursuit  of  the  grand  object  of  his  ambition. 
^^he  armament  under  Robert  of  Artois  and  the  Earl 
of  Northampton  had  scarcely  quitted  the  port,  when 
Edward  himself  began  active  preparations  to  follow 
them  with  far  more  considerable  forces.     Where  he 
obtained  the  necessary  resources  does  not  appear  •  ; 


•  Immcdiaiely  after  Edward's  de[>artLire,  very  large  sums  were  bor- 
ttwetl  from  the  clergy  by  Prince  Edward  and  the  council,  in  order  to 
Dpply  his  father's  expenceij  beyond  sea.     A  long  list  of  the  bishop » 
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for  we  find  no  new  parliainentaiy  grants,  and  in  tli^ 
beginning  of  the  year  in  which  all  these  vast  efforts 
were  undertaken,  the  King  is  seen  pressed  by  his 
creditors  from  Cologne,  and  placed,  by  the  difficulty 
of  fulfilling  his  engagements,  in  a  situation  which 
may  well  be  looked  upon  as  both  hurtful  and  degrad* 
ing  even  when  affecting  a  private  individuaL*  It 
seems  probable  indeed  that,  trusting  to  future  suc- 
cesses to  discharge  Jebts  already  contracted,  Edward 
applied  the  greater  part  of  the  means  which  had  been 
especially  granted  for  the  liquidation  of  old  encum- 
brances to  the  execution  of  the  new  entei'prises  to 
which  he  had  bound  himself 

Large  forces  were  collected,  ships  were  prepared, 
an  army  of  observation  was  stationed  upon  the  Scot- 
tish frontier;  and  the  Prince  Edward  being  once  more 
appointed  custos  of  the  kingdom,  the  monarch  hira- 
self  proceeded  to  Sandwich  in  order  to  embark. 
Thither  also  were  brought  from  the  Tower  all  the 
large  and  tremendous  engines  for  battering  besieged 
towns,  which  had  been  used  with  signal  effect  in  the 
wars  of  Scotland  ;  but  the  number  of  vessels  collected 
not  being  sufficient  to  transport  both  the  royal  anny 
and  those  implements  of  destruction,  Edward  was 
obliged  to  leave  behind  the  means  of  prosecuting  any 
siege  with  vigour  and  rapidity  ,t 


1 


I 

I 
I 


and  abbots  who  were  obliged  to  make  these  involuntary  loans,  together 
with  the  sums  extorted  from  each,  may  be  found  in  RymcTj  vol.  tt. 
part  iv.  page  137. 

*  Rymer,  torn*  ii.  part  i\\  p,  1 16.  f  Ibid.,  p.  134. 
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Although  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
forces  which  accompanied  the  monarch  must  have 
been  very  considerable,  from  the  number  of  vessels 
employed  in  their  transit,  and  from  the  various 
great  enterprises  that  they  immediately  undertook, 
Edward,  whose  designs  extended  much  farther  than 
the  mere  establishment  of  the  house  of  Montford 
in  the  ducliy  of  Britanny>  had  taken  every  pre- 
caution to  ensure  the  arrival  of  large  and  continual 
reinforcements  j  nor  did  he,  during  the  whole  time 
of  bis  stay  on  the  Continent,  cease  for  any  length 
of  time  to  encourage  and  command  the  levying  of 
men  througho\it  England,  and  their  speedy  em- 
barkation for  Britanny,*  Such  precautions  afforded 
Iabmidant  materials  for  the  war  in  which  he  was 
iow  about  personally  to  engage,  and  of  course 
inabled  him  to  undertake  many  enterprises  of  much 
greater  importance  than  had  hitherto  been  attempted 
in  favour  of  the  Countess  de  Montford. 
L  On  what  precise  day  Edward  sailed  from  the  port 
prf  Sandwich t  is  cloubtful,  but  he  had  arrived  in 
Britanny  early  in  November  ;  and  marching  forwaid 
through  the  country,  soon  reduced  t  Ploermel,  Males- 


•  Rymer,  torn  ii-  part  m  pp.  137.  139,  140, 

f  Edwanl  muat  have  sailetl  either  the  5th  or  6th  of  October,  A 
memorandum  of  the  delivery  of  the  great  &cal  into  his  hands  on  board 
the  George,on  the  4th  Octol>er,  then  on  his  passage  to  Britanny,  is  pre- 
aerved  m  Rymer,  torn  ii.  part  iv.  paj^c  135. ;  but  we  find  in  the  same 
page  the  letters  patent  appointing  Edward  the  Black  Prince  custos  of 
he  realm,  bearing  date  the  5th,  and  on  the  Oth  we  find  (from  the  fol- 
owing  page)  the  custos  began  to  exercise  his  power,  showing  that  the 
ng  had  set  saiL 
It  wiil  be  seen  that  in  all  points  where  the  letter  of  Edward  him- 
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trait,  Redon,  and  the  rest  of  the  province,  hi  tl 
vicinity  of  Valines.  *  That  city*  as  the  strongest 
seaport  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  as  the  third 
town  in  point  of  importance  in  Britanny,  Edward 
next  besieged  with  his  whole  aniiy ;  and  while 
Charles  of  Blois,  and  PhiHp  of  Valois  made  every 
exertion  to  raise  sufficient  forces  for  its  deliverance, 
the  Count  of  Valentinois,  who  commanded  in  the 
place,  and  the  garrison  with  which  it  was  furnished, 
showed  their  resolution  to  defend  it  to  the  last 
with  the  most  persevering  fortitude.  As  the  troops 
which  accompanied  him  were  far  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  carry  on  the  siege,  Edward  despatched  a 
considerable  body,  under  tlie  Earls  of  Norfolk  and 
Warwick,  in  the  direction  of  Nantes,  with  orders  to 
reconnoitre  the  country,  and  take  advantage  of 
any  opportunity  which  might  offer.  Nor  was  it 
alone  Edward's  intention  to  gain  strong  places  and 


self,  prcsened  in  Robert  of  Avcsbury,  differs  from  the  account  of 
Frolssart,  I  have  of  course  followed  the  former;  and  although  Mon- 
sieur Dacier  has  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  two  narratives,  they 
appear  to  me  in  almost  all  particulars  totally  irreconcilable.  Especially 
the  important  point  of  the  adherence  of  the  Lord  of  Clisson  and  his 
conipiinions  is  represented  quite  differently  hy  the  two»  Froissart  declare 
ing  thEit  they  were  taken  in  the  latter  part  of  the  siege  of  Vannes, 
while  Edward  states  chat  they  had  made  voluntary  submission  imtne* 
diately  after  his  arrival.  On  thiti  very  point  the  war  was  uf^emmfdi 
renewed.  Let  no  one  whose  mind  is  imbued  with  the  dctmls  given  by 
Froissart,  and  copied  by  other  historians,  conceive  that  I  am  incorrect 
in  the  statements  here  given,  without  consulting  the  letter  of  Edward 
to  his  son,  a  document  o(^  the  authenticit}*  of  whicii  there  can  be  no 
doubt;  rcmembcriuij  at  the  same  time  that  on  the  3th  of  December, 
when  it  was  written,  Edward  could  not  have  the  bli<$hte$t  object  in  mis« 
representing  the  facts  to  which  I  allude. 
•  Robert  de  Avesbury,  p.  98. 
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cities  by  force  of  arms;  but  every  means  of  per- 
suasion  were  tried  to  bring  over  adherents  to  the 
Countess  of  Montford,  and  to  weaken  the  party  of 
Charles  of  Blois.  In  this  object  the  King  was  more 
successful  than  even  in  his  warlike  operations ;  and 
in  his  lettei^s  to  his  son  he  announces,  abnost  im- 
mediately after  his  arrival,  that  the  Lords  of  Clisson, 
of  Loheae,  of  Machecoul,  of  Retz,  and  several 
others,  had  given  in  their  adherence  to  the  party 
jvhich  he  protected* 

In   the   meanwhile    other  events  were   bringing 
about  a  temporary  suspension  of  hostilities.      The 
news  of  the  warlike  preparations  of  the    King  of 
England  had  readied  the  Continent  long  before  he 
himself  appeared  ;  and  Clement  VI.,  who  had  suc^ 
ceeded  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  the  papal 
chair*,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Benedict  XI L,  pro- 
ceeded in  the  same  charitable  course  wherein  his  pre- 
Hdecessor  had  led  the  way,  and  seemed  determinedt  by 
^pvery  means  within  the  scope  of  his  new  authority, 
Bh)   put  an   end   to   the   hostilities  between  France 
and  England.      Scarcely   had    Edward   been   three 
days  before  Vannes,  when  missives  from  the  Holy 
See    presented   themselves    in    his   camp,    desiring 
Jetters  of  safe   conduct   for   two  cardinals   legates, 
■Nrho  had  aheady  advanced  some  way  on  the  road 
to  Britanny  ;   Edward  immediately  granted  the  de* 
mand,  permitting  their  approach  as  far  as  Malestroit. 
In  the  mean  time,  however,  he  paused  not  in  his 
military  operations  ;  but  even  while  carrying  on  the 
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•  L'Abbe  Chroiu  Tcchnic.  1342, 
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siege  of  Valines  with  vigour  and  activity,  he  made 
himself  master  of  a  number  of  other  towns  in  the 
duchy,  sometimes  proceeding  against  them  in  per- 
son, sometimes  detaching  towards  them  a  part  of 
his  forces  under  the  command  of  an  experienced 
leader** 


♦  The  account  of  these  events^  as  given  by  Froissart,  caunot  be  cor- 
rect^ and  therefore  it  may  be  as  well  to  mark  the  few  dates  b}'  which 
his  statement  may  be  rectified.  He  declares  that  Edward  first  attacked 
Vannes,  and,  while  the  siege  was  going  on,  proceeiJed  to  join  the 
farce  which  was  assailing  Rennes;  thence  inarched  to  Nantes,  an  J 
t>esieged  it  for  some  time;  left  it  attacked  by  several  of  his  o^cers^  and 
marched  to  Dinan,  which  he  captured;  and  then  returned  to  Vftnnci, 
where  the  Duke  of  Normandy  soon  after  appeared  to  raise  the  siege. 
After  this  the  cardinals  legates  arrived,  and  concluded  the  truce-  1^ 
following  datea  are  derived  from  public  documents  and  the  letter  of  the 
King  liimself,  and  tlierefore  are  not  subject  to  the  same  dubiety. 

By  tbe  12th  November  134i?,  Edward  had  arrived  hi  Britanny. 

By  the  5th  December,  he  had  taken  Ploerme!,  Malestroif,  and 
Re  don ;  had  besieged  Vannes  for  some  days ;  and  had  despatched  the 
Earls  of  Norfolk  and  Warwick  towards  Nantes,  but  hatl  not  heard  onj 
tidings  from  them* 

By  the  Slst  of  December  the  canlinals  had  reached  the  nnny  of  the 
King  before  Vannes,  and  never  ceased  to  go  from  one  host  to  the  other, 
exhorting  the  monarchs  to  [>ence^  till  they  had  obtained  a  suspension  of 
ho&tiiitics,  which  ended  in  the  treaty  of  Maiestroit,  dated  19tii  of 
January  1343. 

The  only  period  then  in  which  Edward  could  have  moved  from 
Vannes  to  Rennes,  from  Rennes  to  Nantes^  from  Nantes  to  Dinan, 
and  from  Dinan  back  to  Vannes,  lies  between  the  5th  and  2Ut 
December ;  and  as  the  distance  by  tbe  nearest  calculation  was  300 
miles,  it  will  at  once  ajtpear  impossible  that  Edward  could  niiirch  • 
large  army  that  space,  titsiege  three  cities,  and  i^tay  before  cneh  af  tlusni 
several  days,  in  the  space  of  a  fortnight  In  regard  to  tbe  gcncml  finets, 
it  is  probable  tiiat  Froissart  was  correct;  and  that  Dinan  was  taken,  is 
well  as  that  Rennes  was  besieged  and  Nantes  attempted,  by  the  Englbh ! 
which  latter  fact  we  know  from  other  sources  was  really  the  case*  It 
i%  intprobublc,  however,  that  Edward  was  present  at  any  one  of  those 
siGfe8,and  impossible  that  he  could  have  undertaken  them  in  auceeiBloit, 
18  described  bv  Frt)is«iikrt. 
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The  Karld  of  Norfolk  and  Warw  ick,  during  the 
course  of  these  proceedings,  approached  Nantes,  and 
laid  siege  to  it  with  the  forces  which  had  accompa- 
nied them.  As  their  numbers,  however,  were  not 
sufficient  to  invest  the  town,  they  were  obliged  to 
confine  their  operations  to  various  attempts  to  take  it 
by  stoiTO  ;  and  these  also,  they  were  soon  induced  to 
relinquish  by  the  news  tliat  John  Duke  of  Normandy 
as  marching  in  force  from  Anglers,  for  the  pui*pose 
raising  the  sieges  of  Nantes  and  Vannes.  This 
intelligence,  w^hich  also  reported  the  force  of  the 
Prince  at   forty   thousand  men,    with  the  prospect 

^■ttf  its  hourly  increase,  immediately  decided  the  Earl 

^Bf  Norfolk  to  fall  back  upon  the  royal  anny,  whicli  he 

Pftxecuted  without  difficulty. 

I  Shortly  after  this  retreat,  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy appeared  at  Nantes  ;  and,  being  joined  by 
Charles  of  Blois,  marclied  fonvard  upon  Vannes,  and 
encamped  at  a  little  distance  from  the  English  army* 
The  numerical  force  of  the  French,  which  appears 

I     to  have  been  about  four  times  that  of  the   English, 

^pow  required  the  recal  of  all  Edward's  parties  ;  and 
the  siege  of  Rennes  was  in  consequence  raised, 
having  been  distinguished  by  very  few  matters  worthy 
of  record,  except  some  of  the  first  exploits  of  the 

I     noble  Bertrand  du  Guesclin,  afterwards  so  famous  as 

[    the  deliverer  of  France. 

^H  After  the  junction  of  all  these  detachments,  the 

'  Englisli  force  still  continued  greatly  inferior  to  that 
commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Normandy  ;  and  the 
arrival  of  Philip  of  Valois,  who  soon  after  followed 
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his  son  as  far  as  Ploermel  with  considerable  rein- 
forcements»  rendered  the  situation  of  the  King  of 
England  still  more  precarious.*  The  Duke  of 
Normandy  entrenched  his  camp  strongly,  and  seemed 
resolved  by  rendering  the  capture  of  Vannes  utterly 
hopeless,  either  to  force  Edward  to  attack  the  French 
army  under  great  disadvantages,  or  to  drive  him  forth 
by  weariness  and  want  of  provisions,  a  growing  scarcity 
of  which  was  already  felt  in  the  English  host.  To 
render  this  latter  difficulty  the  more  urgent,  Dun 
Louis,  with  a  large  fleet,  was  ordered  to  scour  the 
seas,  and  almost  all  the  supplies  from  England  were 
cut  off  before  they  reached  the  shores  of  Britanny. 
A  number  of  historians  assert  that  Philip,  after  his 
arrival  at  Ploermel,  despatched  a  herald  to  Edward, 
calling  him  to  a  general  battle.  The  fact,  however, 
is  more  than  doubtful,  as  no  authentic  document 
has  been  brought  forward  to  establish  it,  and  as  such 
a  proceeding  did  not  at  all  harmonise  with  the  com 
of  policy  which  Philip  and  his  son  were  then  pur-i 
suing.  Neither  was  it  to  be  expected  that  Edward 
would  accept  such  a  defiance,  with  the  great  disparit 
which  existed  between  his  own  troops  and  those 
his  adversary,  especially  when  Philip  had  once  evade 
and  once  declined  a  general  battle,  at  a  time  whei 
no  such  disparity  had  obtained. 

The  army  of  the  Duke  of  Normandy  t  could  have 

•  Hist,  de  Brctagne,  tom.  ii*  p,  267. 

f  On  the  5th  December  no  intelligence  of  ihe  proximity  or  cvmt  jti 
{xmitions  of  the  Duke  of  Nortnandy  had  reached  the  King  of  England  j 
and  the  cardinal  arrived  within  fourteen  d^ya  uf^crwurds ;  %o  ihnt 
Allowing  the  neciSMary  time  for  the  niurch  of  the  French  army»  but  1 
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been  but  a  very  few  clays  in  presence  of  that  of 
Edward  of  England,  when  the  Cardinal  Bishop  of 
Preneste,  and  the  Cardinal  Bishop  of  Tusculum*, 
appeared  before  Vannes  in  the  exercise  of  the  best 
and  noblest  function  of  their  sacred  office — the  pro- 
motion of  peace.  For  a  length  of  time,  however, 
their  mediation  proved  fruitless ;  but  not  to  be 
repelled  in  their  holy  zeal,  they  went  from  camp  to 
camp,  exhorting,  praying,  and  reproaching  j  repre- 
senting alternately,  to  each  ambitious  king,  the 
scandal  and  desolation  which  their  rivalry  caused  in 
Christendom,  the  insolence  and  advantages  of  the 
infidel,  the  waste  of  noble  powers,  the  devastation  of 
once  happy  provinces,  and  the  effusion  of  innocent 
blood.  Still  the  skinnishes  between  the  two  armies 
continued ;  the  supplies  were  ahnost  totally  cut  off 
from  the  English  army ;  the  foraging  parties  were 
annihilated,  unless  they  issued  forth  in  immense 
bodies,  and  the  besiegers  of  Vannes  might  be  said  to 
be  besieged  in  their  own  camp.  The  French  forces 
also  were  destined  to  have  their  share  of  suffering. 
Their  tents  had  been  pitched  in  the  meadows  while 
Edward  occupied  the  hill.  An  uncommonly  wet 
season  set  in ;  the  cold  was  intense,  the  rain  was 
incessant ;  a  pestilence  destroyed  the  greater  part  of 


abort  space  could  have  |>aesed  after  its  appeomnce  at  Vannes   before 
tbe  cardiDAk  also  approached  chat  city, 

♦  Froissart  says  that  the  second  legate  was  the  Cardinal  Biahop  of 

Glennont ;  but  we  find  by  Baliiziiis,  and  also  by  the  correspondence 

between  the  Pope  and   Edward*  that  this  was  not  the  case ;  and  that 

the  envoy  was  the  same  Annibol  Ceccano,  Bishop  of  Tusculnra,  who 

^liad  before  been  employed  in  mediating  between  France  and  England. 
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their  horses  ;  and  their  encampment  being  flooded^ 
they  were  obliged  to  spread  themselves  over  the 
neighbouring  fields,  each  one  seeking  where  he  might 
find  some  di^  ground  for  the  erection  of  his  pa- 
vilion,*^ 

These  distresses  had  their  effect  on  both,  ooin- 
nianders ;  and  as  the  sufferings  of  either  host  in- 
creased, the  cardinals  found  their  exhortations  more 
willingly  received,  and  their  entreaties  more  faintly 
rejected,  A  suspension  of  hostilities  was  at  length 
agreed  upon  ;  commissioners  were  appointed  to  treat 
of  a  peace  or  of  a  truce ;  and  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy 
and  Bourbon,  on  the  part  of  the  King  of  France, 
having  met  the  Earls  of  Lancaster,  Northampton, 
and  Salisbury,  on  behalf  of  the  King  of  England»a 
convention  was  eiitei'ed  into,  the  principal  stipulation 
of  which  was  a  general  truce,  to  continue  from  the 
date  of  the  treaty  to  Michaelmas  next  ensuing, 
and  to  be  prolonged  from  that  day  for  the  full  tenn^ 
of  tlvrec  years  more,  t  " 

The  particulars  of  this  convention,  how^ever,  must 
be  more  fully  detailed  in  this  place,  in  order  that  th^ 
cause  of  its  failure  may  be  more  clearly  understood 
hereafter.     The  first  clause  then  imported,  that  am 
bassadors    from    both    monarchs  should  be    sent  to 
Avignon  before  St.  Jo]m*s  day   following,    to  treai 
for   a  general  peaee,    under  the   mediation   of  th 
Pope  t ;  though  Edward  at  the  same  time  positivel 
refused  to  submit  his  claims  to  the  judgment  of  th( 

•   Frai%s«n,  chap*  ccxi.  f   iSKh  Januar.v  1343. 

X   Wnlsinglium,  p.  117,    Robert  de  Aretbunv  P*  *<^Jf- 
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pontiff*,  and  merely  admitted  his  interference  as  a 

moderator*  t 

The  next  clause  provides  a  truce,  for  the  period 
above  mentioned,  between  the  belligerent  parties,  in- 
cluding the  Kings  of  England,  France,  and  Scot- 
land, the  Count  of  Hainault,  the  Dukes  of  Brabant 
and  Gueldres,  the  Marquis  of  Juliers,  John  of  Haiu- 
ault,  the  Count  of  Flanders,  and  all  the  adherents  of 
each  and  every  of  the  contracting  parties^  in  all 
their  lands  and  territories  thenceforward,  from  the 
date  of  the  treaty  till  the  conclusion  of  the  term. 

The  clause  that  follows  declares  that  each  of  the 
allies  of  the  two  monarchs  shall  have  right  and  li- 
berty to  send  ambassadors  to  the  congress  held  before 
the  Pope,  though  the  treaty  shall  in  no  degree  be  staid 
or  retai'ded  in  case  of  their  neglecting  so  to  do. 

It  is  next  clearly  stated,  that  the  truce  is  to  hold 
good  in  Britanny  between  the  kings  and  all  their  ad- 
herents, without  prejudice  to  the  titles  of  either  of 
the  parties  claiming  the  dukedom  ;  and  that  the  city 
of  Vannes  shall  be  given  in  pledge  into  the  hands 
of  the  cardinals,  to  dispose  of  in  the  end  at  their 
pleasure.^ 

•  Bames,  p.  283. 

f  Bames  is  confirnied  iii  this  statemejit  by  all  the  powers  granted 
by  Edward  to  treat  before  the  Pope  j  in  thtr  very  titles  of  whitb,  tlic 
King  takes  care  to  guard  against  any  assumptioti  of  jitdtcial  authority 
on  the  part  of  the  Holy  8ee,  by  inserting  the  words,  "  De  tractando 
coram  Papa  (ut  persona  privata)  super  pace,  &e/'  — Rynier,  toin.  ii, 
part  tv.  page  144.  '*  De  tractando  super  pace  coram  Papa  (ut  privata 
persona),  non  in  fonna  juditii,  sed  extrajudidalitcr/* — Idem,  page  150. 

X  The  French  copy  of  this  treaty,  as  given  by  VVilliani  of  Avesbury, 
page  102,,  possesses  the  following  singular  and  indefinite  clause  in  re- 
gard to  John  of  Montford  :  — 
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The  fifth  clause  relates  to  Flanders  alone* 
The  sixth  provides  that  in  case  any  of  the  lords, 
adherents  to  either  party  within  the  duchies  of 
Gascooy  and  Britanny,  do  levy  war  agatTist  an^ 
others^  fieither  of  the  monarch^  shall  either  d4rec^ 
or  indirevfly  meddle  therewith^  nor  shall  the  truce 
be  at  all  broken  thereby.  No  leagues,  contracts,  or 
endeavours  for  obtaining  advantages,  by  any  means 
whatever,  for  carrying  on  the  war  after  the  expiration 
of  the  tmce,  shall  be  permitted  to  either  party  :  the 
truce  ahall  extend  to  sea  as  well  as  land,  and  shall  be 
proclaimed  at  various  places  stated,  within  a  certain 
time. 

The  seventh  clause  declares  that  all  prisoners  taken 
on  either  part,  after  a  certain  period,  shall  be  set  free. 

**  Item  qiie  a  Coitnte  de  MoUntfort  soient  r^;arde4  \ez  cboses  que 
luy  fusrcnt  promys  devaunt  la  ritcc  dc  Vanncw  ow  de  deinx,  par  le  Due 
de  Normondiei  dc  queux  hotume  purra  estre  apris  resonableroent.'' 

Although  the  orthography  of  the  French  language  was  by  no  meani 
fixed  at  that  period,  yet  there  are  here  evidently  two  or  three  errors  of 
transcription,  of  which  the  most  important  is  the  substitution  of  Vatiiie» 
for  Nantes*  1  ?ihould  have  hccn  led  to  believe  that  some  conditions 
htid  been  p^omist^d  to  the  Count  of  Montford  in  a  prior  ne^ociation 
under  the  walls  of  Vannes,  had  not  the  words  oh  de  dcmz^  which  fol*  I 
lows  the  name  of  the  place,  rendered  it  almost  certain  that  Nantes  waa 
meant*  Whether  the  error  lies  with  Hearne  in  trantcribini;  from  a 
manuscript  in  all  probability  difficult  to  decipher,  or  vith  Avesbury  in 
copying  tJie  original  treaty,  I  do  not  know.  At  all  events,  the  clause 
in  Its  best  form  shows  but  a  sniaU  regard  for  the  ititerests  and  feeling!* 
of  the  unhappy  t>e  Montford  ;  and  the  consequences  of  It «  very  vague 
and  ambiguouf!  language  wu»  his  detention  in  prison  for  more  than  two 
years  afterwards,  as  Philip  of  Valois  easily  found  excuses  sulHcictit  to 
pairy  the  repeated  applications  of  the  English  King  for  the  libemtion 
of  De  Montfordj  and  to  satisfy  his  spiritual  ser^-anl,  the  Pope.  Frr*  | 
quent  ulhision  to  the  subject  is  made  in  the  correspondence  between  ' 
Ed\«ard  and  Clcn>ent  Vf. —  Sec  Hytuisr  (torn,  ii*  part  iv*X  wktrt* 
Philip's  cavils  are  stated  at  large. 
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The  eighth,  that  no  damage  or  evil  shall  be  at- 
tempted by  one  party  against  another  during  the 
truce. 

The  ninth  proceeds  to  state  that  the  kings  and 
their  allies  are  to  remain  in  possession  of  all  that  they 
hold,  or  may  have  acquired  by  any  means  up  to  that 
date. 

The  tenth  especially  sets  forth,  that  all  the  subjects 
and  adherents  of  the  contracting  parties  shall  have 
full  liberty  to  go  and  come  in  safety  from  one  country 
to  another,  by  land  or  water :  excepting  only  those 
fiigitives  from  Flanders  who  have  taken  part  with 
the  King  of  France  in  his  wars,  and  those  exiles  who 
are  under  sentence  of  banishment  for  other  causes 
than  the  contention  between  these  parties. 

The  eleventh  clause  includes  in  the  truce  Spain, 
Catalonia,  Provence,  Genoa,  and  Cambresis,  together 
with  the  Lords  of  Albret,  Fronsae,  Tricoleon, 
Vernon,  and  Roy, 

Such  was  the  treaty  signed  at  Malestroit  on  the 
19th  of  January  1343 ;  and  almost  immediately 
afterwards  Edward  embarked  for  England,  with  the 
greater  part  of  his  troops.  The  Countess  of  Montford 
I  and  her  son  either  followed  or  accompanied  him  ; 
and  the  possessions  of  her  husband  in  Britanny  were 
left  to  the  guardianship  of  her  partisans  in  the  duchy, 
I  and  of  a  small  but  chosen  body  of  Edward*s  forces.^ 
The  towns  w^hich  Edward  now  possessed  we  find  to 


•  Eytiier,  torn,  ii.  part  iv.  pagt^s  I5(i,  167. 
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Henneborij  Redon,  and  Gu^rande  *  ;  and  notwith- 
standing that  part  of  the  treaty  vvhicli  placed  Vannes 
in  the  hands  of  the  cardinals,  the  King  of  England 
appears  to  have  exercised  from  the  first  some  juris- 
diction within  its  walls. 

His  expedition  to  Britanny,  therefore,  had  been  any 
thing  but  fruitless;  and  for  a  short  time  the  truce  WM 
observed  inviolate  by  both  parties,     Britanny  beg&n 
to  recover  from  the  devastation  which  such  a  war  must 
ever  occasion  ;  and  the  nobles  attached  to  the  rival 
houses,  though  occasionally  taking  advantage  of  those 
clauses  in  the  truce  which  permitted  private  hostilities  t 
to  carry  on  a  desultory  warfare  w^'th  euch  other,  iu . 
general  courted  repose,  and  employed  the  sjiace  ofl 
tranquillity  allowed  them  in  recruiting  their  forces] 
and  economising  their  finances, 

Edward,  on  his  part,  undoubtedly  proposed  to  keep] 
the  truce  ivith  honour  and  good  faith.     A  number  of ' 
his  most  renowned  leaders   received   permission  to 
visit  the  Holy  Land  ;  and  many  more  were  despatched 

*  The  nttmes  of  these  towns  are  taken  from  documeDti  in  Rjmer, 
implying  that  they  were  possessed  by  the  English  Amongst  other 
letters,  we  find  one  addressed  by  Edward  to  the  Lord  of  Loheiic,  whom 
he  mentions  in  his  former  letter  from  Britanny  as  having  joined  tlw  ■ 
party  of  De  Montford  with  Oliver  de  C^lisson*  As  far  as  there  are  ■ 
any  means  of  judging,  the  cases  of  these  two  nobles  are  perfectly  piiralJcL 
Froiasart  mentions  them  both  (chap,  cvii.)  a^  the  partisans  of  Cliarlet 
of  Blois;  and  Edward  announces  almost  immediately  after  his  arrival, 
that,  like  many  others  on  both  bides,  they  hud  changed  their  party  find 
coaie  over  to  the  Countess  of  Montford.  All  such,  however,  us  well 
as  those  who  had  abandoned  her  cauRe,  were  included  in  the  truce,  atui 
therefore  had  every  right  to  expect  perfect  immunity  and  safety. 

f  It  must  be  remembered,  tliat  the  right  winch  the  French  nohles 
claimed  of  waging  private  war  with  each  other  was  recogniscil  by  every 
code  of  feudal  law. 
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on  distant  embassies.*  The  military  preparations 
which  he  had  been  engaged  in  making  were  instantly 
dropped;  the  renewal  of  trade  and  prosperity  seemed 
to  engage  his  chief  attention  ;  and,  from  all  the  state 
papers  of  the  time,  it  is  evident  that  the  English 
monarch  calculated  upon  a  long  interval  of  peace. 

Not  so  Philip  of  Valois,  Enraged  at  beholding 
his  greatest  efforts  produce  so  little  effect  against  the 
superior  fortune  of  his  rival ;  seeing  the  troops  of 
that  adversary  holding  cahn  possession  of  a  part  of 
his  kingdom,  and  preserving  a  constant  inlet  into  his 
dominions,  whenever  w^ar  should  be  renewed  ;  foiled 
by  the  inclemency  of  the  season  in  his  purpose  of 
driving  forth  his  enemy  with  disgrace  ;  and  beholding 
daily  many  partisans  in  Britanny  falling  off'  fVom  the 
party  he  espoused,  and  turning  to  that  upheld  by  a 
more  brilliant  and  chivalrous  monarch, — he  seems 
to  have  lost  all  sense  of  the  dignity  of  a  king  and  the 
honour  of  a  gentleman,  and  to  have  suffered  wTath  to 
deviate  into  frenzy. 

Notwithstanding  the  clear  provisions  of  the  truce> 
which  insured  immunity  to  all  the  allies  and  ad- 
herents of  either  party  for  actions  committed  during 
the  course  of  the  war,  Philip's  animosity  towards 
those  nobles  who  had  latterly  abandoned  the  cause 
of  his  nephew  could  not  be  held  down  by  the  solemn 
engagements  under  which  he  was  bound.  The  Lord 
of  Clisson  especially,  described  by  Edw^ard  himself  as 
one  of  the  most  potent  barons  of  Poitou,  after  having 
redeemed  his  military  renown  by  recapturing  \'annes, 


•  Vide  RytucTj  tom.  ii-  port  iv^ 
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had  joined  the  party  of  De  Montford  shortly  after  the 
arrival  of  the  English  monarch  in  Britanny,  and  was 
consequently  an  object  of  the  most  deadly  hatred  to 
the  French  King.  Almost  all  accounts  state  that  he 
was  taken  prisoner  by  Edward  ;  and  that,  as  the  Lord 
of  Landremans  and  the  Castellan  of  Guingant  *,  with 
a  multitude  of  others,  had  done  in  regard  to  Charles 
of  Blois,  he  had  abandoned  his  former  party,  and  had 
been  persuaded  to  go  over  to  that  of  his  captors. 

Perhaps    the   severe   and   unmerited    reproaches 
which  the  fall  of  Vannes  had  called  upon  him  from 
the  adherents  of  Charles  of  Blois,  had  cooled  his  zeal 
m  favour  of  that  prince ;  but  it  is  evident  from  the 
letter  of  Edward  III.  to  his  son  that,  long  previous 
even  to  the  conferences  for  a  truce,   the  Lord  of  ■ 
Clisson  had  openly  joined  the  supporters  of  the  house 
of  Montford  t ;  and  that  instead  oflik  adhesion  to  that  M 
family  being  concealed,  it  was  a  matter  of  open  re-  ■ 
joicing  and  gratulation*     De  Clisson,  therefore,  had 
every  right  to  suppose  himself  secured  by  the  articles 
of  ^ice  against  all  penal  proceedings  in  consequence  ■ 
of  lih  abandonment  of  the  party  of  Charles  of  Blois. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  13 13,  however,  Oliver 
de  Clisson,  with  fourteen  other  nobles  of  Britanny  and 
Normandy  t,  were  arrested  by  order  of  the  French 

*  Froissait,  chap,  clixidi, ;  hut  it  must  be  remarked  that  Edward 
makes  no  mention  of  his  capture  in  his  own  letters  {  but,  on  the  cou- 
trar),  implies  that  he  had  voluntarily  come  over  to  the  English  patty, 

f  Robert  of  Avesbury,  in  loc.  cit, 

X  These  were  the  Lorils  of  Maleittrott,  Avaugour.  and  Lavu) ;  Thtbalt  { 
Lord  of  MontmoriUon,  John  of  Montauban,  Allam  of  Qucdillac  j  Wil- 
liam, John,  and  Oliver  of  Brieux ;  Denis  of  Flesfeis,  John  of  B^fjilan,  I 
John  of  Senedavy,  uud  Denis  of  C*dat\  together  with  iJic  son  of  iho 
Lord  of  Maleslroit. 
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King ;  and  without  any  form  of  trial,  as  far  as  has 
hitherto  been  discovered,  were  decapitated  in  Paris 
with  every  adjunct  of  ignominy  and  disgrace,* 

The  place  and  manner  of  their  arrest  are  differently 
stated  by  diflFerent  authors.  The  French  chronicles 
declare  that  De  Clisson  and  his  companions  were 
lured  to  Paris  by  the  announcement  of  a  tournament ; 
and  admit  that  De  Clisson  acknowledged  boldly  that 
he  had  allied  himself  to  the  English  King.  Edward, 
however,  in  an  indignant  letter  to  the  Pope,  in  which 
he  complains  of  the  arrest  and  death  of  his  adherents, 
to  the  manifest  violation  of  the  truce,  states  that  they 
were  taken  in  Britanny ;  and  Clement,  although  he 
endeavours  by  all  the  subtle  evasions  which  the  church 
of  Rome  could  command  to  cover  the  crime  of  Philip, 
admits  in  his  answer,  that  this  base  act  of  aggression 
took  place  within  the  territory  more  particularly  spe- 
cified in  the  treaty,  t 

•  Froissart,  chap,  ccxii.;  Chron,  tie  France,  chap,  xxxii.;  Fahian,  p.272. 

-|*  I  have  reasoned  particularly  upon  the  case  of  De  Clisson,  because  it 
presents  peculiar  features  j  but  there  w  every  reason  to  believe  that 
all  the  other  persons  executed  were  equally  injured.  On  the  5th  of 
December  1342,  Edward  wrote  to  his  son,  stating  that  the  Lord  of 
Clisson,  with  many  other  nobles  and  knights,  "  louni  renduz  a  nottre 
pert**  —  the  general  expression  which  he  uses  for  Offering  fealty.  On  the 
19th  January  1343,  was  signed  a  treaty  insuring  safety  and  peace  to 
all  the  adherents  of  either  party  up  to  that  date,  with  liberty  to  come 
and  go  in  security  through  the  realms  of  France  and  England,  for  the 
space  of  three  years  and  nine  months;  and  yet,  on  the  29th  November 
of  the  sanre  year,  Philip  puts  to  death  the  Lord  of  Clisson»  the  adherent 
of  the  English  King,  without  form  of  trial,  as  well  as  the  Lord  of  Mal- 
Cfitroit,  who  from  a  very  early  period  had  been  one  of  the  most  stre- 
nuous adherents  ofthe  house  of  Montford-  (See  Froiasart,  chap,  clxxx,) 
Were  this  case  not  sulEcicntly  clear,  the  correspondence  between 
Edward  and  the  Pope,  in  which  the  King  assumes  as  a  matter  beyond 
all  doubt  that  the  sulfcrers  were  his  known  adherents,  together  with  the 
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Nevertheless,  though  the  circumstances  which  at- 
tended this  bloody  deed  may  serve  as  an  aggravation, 


reply  which  Clement  states  that  Philip  had  made  to  Edward^s  accus- 
atioa,  would  set  the  matter  at  rest  for  ever.  As  the  papal  epLtitJe  u 
too  long  for  insertion  as  a  whole,  even  amongst  the  proofs,  I  suhjoin 
the  part  containing  Philip's  reply,  in  vihieh  it  will  be  seen  that  he  first 
declares  the  execution  of  the  nobles  was  on  account  of  various  acts  of 
hostility  committed  in  Britanny  since  the  truce ;  which,  be  h  remem- 
bered, was  no  excuiie  for  his  conduct,  as  it  is  especially  stipulated  In 
the  treaty  that  the  various  nobles  of  Britanny  and  Gascon/ 
pursue  the  warfare  if  they  pleased,  but  that  neither'of  the  kings 
to  take  any  part,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  their  proceedings.  He  then 
proceeds  lo  quibble  about  De  Montford  in  a  manner  the  most  disgrace^ 
ful.     The  following  is  extracted  from  Rymer,  torn.  ii.  part  iv.  p.  182. 

•*  Rursus,  super  eo  quod,  propter  captionem  et  punitionero  Illorum 
nobiUum,  in  eisdem  littcrts  asscruntur  pnedictsc  Treugrie  violatse,  alias 
tuae  mag^nificentiffi  scripsisse,  ct  tuis  nunciis  dixisse,  meminiraiis,  quod 
prslatus  Rex  ad  invecti%as  Lilteras  nostras,  missas  sibi  nupcr  hoc,  sic 
respondit,  qudd  illi  Nobile5,violando  ipsas  Treugas  manifest^,  in  partibtis 
BritannigE,  ac  homicidia,  depopulationes  incendia,  et  alia  horrenda 
maledcia  comniittcndo  ibidem,  flagrantibus  Kujiismodiet  allies  criminibus 
capti,  propter  prEeniissa  et  alia  sua  facinerosa  scelera,  et  deinde  puniti, 
exigcnte  Justitiu,  extiterunt ;  qu6dque  dicti  Nobilcs  asserebant  se  non 
tecum,  sed  cum  Delecto  Filio  Nobili  Viro,  Johanne  de  Britannia 
Comite  Monti sfortis,  confEetlerationes  habere. 

'*  Qui  quidcm  Comes,  tunc  existens  Pansius,  se  etiam  tecum  coUiga- 
tum  nuilis  confoederationibus  asserebut." 

Such  was  tlie  base  and  degrading  maimer  in  which  Philip  of  Valois 
attempted  to  cover  over  an  act  that  admitted  no  justification ;  and  I 
feel  sure  that  any  one  who  reads  attentively  the  original  documents^ 
will  at  once  perceive  that  De  Clisson  and  his  con»panions  were  the  ad- 
herents of  Edward  before  the  truce ;  that  they  were  lawfully  secured  by 
that  truce  j  that  their  capture  in  Britanny  and  their  death  in  Poriji  waa 
a  notorious  violation  of  the  truce;  and  that  the  excuses  of  Philip  for 
his  conduct  were  as  invalid  as  the  proceeding  was  illegal  and  the 
action  base. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  the  opinion  of  Rapin,  who  fancies  that 
De  Clisson  must  have  joined  the  party  of  Edward  after  the  truce ;  or  ta 
the  account  of  Froissart,  which  both  Edward*s  letters  to  his  son  and 
that  to  tlic  Pope  prove  to  be  incorrect,  as  far  as  regards  De  Ctiason  In 
every  particular.  The  Flcnjish  chronicles  arc  proved  by  the  sUte 
papers  to  be  wrong  in  every  particular  touching  this  a^air^ 
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they  in  no  degree  alter  the  general  facts,  —  that  De 
Clisson,  as  well  as  each  of  his  companions,  had  become 
m  adherent  of  De  Montford,  and  consequently  of 

.ward,  before  the  signature  of  the  truce ;  that  the 
articles  of  the  treaty  secured  immunity  to  all  persons 
so  situated,  not  only  in  Britanny,  but  in  all  the 
realms  and  territories  of  the  contracting  parties; 
and  that*  in  notorious  violation  of  that  treaty,  Philip 
of  Valois  arrested  and  put  him  to  death,  in  a  manner 
which,  besides  being  illegal  and  unjust  in  itself, 
as  base  from  the  motives  by  which  he  was  actuated, 
and  dishonourable  from  the  breach  of  faith  by  which 
it  was  accompanied. 

The  natural  indignation  which  a  gallant  nation 
like  the  PVench  must  id  ways  feel  at  such  shameful  act, 
of  injustice,  at  once  raised  hosts  of  enemies  against 
their  perpetrator ;  and  numbers  fell  off  from  the 
cause  of  Charles  of  Blois,  while  Edward  prepared  to 
avenge  the  adherents  of  the  house  of  Montford,  and 
murraurs  and  discontent  spread  through  the  whole 
of  France. 

Deeds  of  blood  and  violence  must  ever  be  main- 
tained by  the  same  means  ;  and  either  as  a  part  or  a 
r  consequence  of  this  first  butchery,  a  number*  of  other 
nobles  followed  De  Clisson  to  the  scaffold  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  succeeding  year,  t  These  were  prin- 
cipally t  chosen  from  Normandy  ;    but  the  last  who 

•  These  were  Richard  of  Percy,  the  Lord  of  Rochetesson,  Wiiliam 
Bttcon,  tind  Henry  of  Mnlestroit, 

f  Cbron.  de  France,  cap.  xxxii,  1344, 

J  Baraea,  in  describing  the  death  of  these  nobles^  has  fallen  into  an 
egregious  error  in  regard  to  their  fate,  which  for  the  !ioTioiir  of  human 
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Suffered  was  a  Breton,  the  brother  of  the  Lord 
Malestroit,  one  of  those  who  fell  with  De  Clisson.  His 
death  was  accompanied  by  circumstances  of  greater  _ 
cruelty  than  attended  that  of  his  companions  in  mis-^ 
fortune,  and  the  state  which  gave  him  hopes  of  im* 
m  unity  only  served  to  aggravate  his  fate.     Originally 
destined  for  the  chnrch,  he  had  taken  the  first  orders }fl 
and,  in  his  clerical  capacity,  was  claimed  by  the  Bishop  " 
of  Paris,  and  thus  saved  from  the  axe.     Philip  of 
Valois,  however,  with  that  persevering  and  fiend-like 
spirit  of  vengeance  which  had  so  bitterly  manifested 
itself  in  the  case  of  Robert  of  Artois,  pursued  his 
purpose  with  implacable  determination,  obtained  that 
the  unhappy  Henry  de  Malestroit  should  be  degraded 
from  his  ecclesiastical  office  ;  and,  as  if  to  compensate 
for  the  delay  which  the  gratification  of  his  passioni 
had  sustained,  he  raised  him  on  a  scaffold  in  the  midst 
of  Paris,  and  caused  him  to  undergo  the  horrid  death 
of  lapidation.* 

One  only,  it  would  seem,  of  all  those  nobles  on 
whom  the  indignation  of  the  violent  monarch  felli 
escaped  the  fate  he  had  prepared  for  them.     This 


if 
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nature  must  be  rectifi^.     Froissart,  in  mentioning  the  circiunjitimceiy 
aaya,  **  Encore  assez  tot  apres  fureni  mw  i  mort,  par  fame,  je  ne  sam 
BL  elle  fut  vnue  on  uon,  quutre  chevaliers.*'     The  worU  fum^  haa  beeti 
traiiBlatetl  hunger ;  and  Barnes  declEurcs  thut  Philip  of  Valois  si 
his  prisoners  to  death,     I  need  not  point  out  to  any  one  who  u\ 
itands  old  French  that  the  word  Foiue  does  not  at  all  mean  hungci 
but  is  always  employed  in  the  sense  of  rumor  or  report.     The  corre< 
translation  of  Froissart  may  be  something  to  the  (ollowiog  wSbeti 
"  Still  farther,  shortly  after,  there  were  put  to  death*  ac«ORlSflg 
report,  I  know  not  whether  true  or  not,  four  knights/* 
f  Chron.  de  France,  cup*  xjkXiii.  1344, 
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'Was  Godfrey  of  Harcourt,  Lord  of  St.  Sauveur  en 
Cotentiu,  who,  warned  by  the  fate  of  his  companions, 
refused  to  obey  the  summons  of  the  King,  and  fled 
at  once  to  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  towards  whom  he 
stood  in  some  distant  degree  of  relationship.  An 
edict  of  banishment  was  instantly  pronounced  against 
him,  and  Philip  seized  his  whole  possessions  in  France; 
but  having  inherited  some  property  in  Brabant,  he 
continued  for  several  months  in  that  country,  while 
the  Duke  made  vain  efforts  to  procure  his  pardon  from 
the  King.  That  monarch,  however,  was  inexorable ; 
nd  Godfrey  of  Harcourt,  following  the  steps  of 
Robert  of  Artois,  fled  to  the  English  court,  and  did 
liomage  to  the  enemy  of  his  persecutor. 

Although  huniaii  beings,  with  their  dim  and  feeble 
intellect,  which  can  neither  ascend  to  remote  causes, 
nor  descend  to  ultimate  effects,  see  not  in  a  multitude 
of  events  that  occur  that  special  providence  which  rules 
the  world  ;  yet  sufficient  instances  of  retribution  and 
compensation,  even  in  this  world,  are  irequently  af- 
forded lor  an  assurance  of  eternal  justice,  here  or 
hereafter,  and  as  a  step  to  lead  reason  up  to  faith. 

It  is  seldom  that  a  bad  man  is  seen  to  go  on  pros- 
perously even  to  the  end;  but,  if  this  be  evident  in 
ordinary  life,  it  is  much  more  strikingly  displayed  in 
the  consequences  which  invariably  follow  the  evil 
actions  of  monarchs,  as  they  lie  before  us  recorded  in 
history.  Nor,  as  I  have  before  observed,  do  many 
stronger  examples  of  the  crimes  of  great  men  pro- 
ducing the  natural  fruit  of  their  own  destruction, 
occur  in  the  annals  of"  the  world,  than  in  the  life  of 

VOL.  I,  A  A 
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Philip  of  Valois.  Had  he  left  Robert  of  Artois  to 
mourn  over  his  exile,  in  the  first  asylum  to  which  he 
fled,  that  great  but  unhappy  noble,  dependent  on  the 
bounty  of  a  petty  prince,  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  sunk  down  the  oblivious  stream  of  time,  forgotten 
and  unsupported.  Philip,  however,  pursued  him 
with  fire  and  sword;  drove  him  from  land  to  land; 
cast  him  in  despair  into  the  arms  of  a  great  and 
dangerous  rival;  and  reaped  the  harvest  of  his  own 
violent  passions  in  a  war  of  many  years. 

In  the  contest  for  Britanny  we  find  the  same  in- 
temperance, and  the  same  consequences.  We  have 
seen  him  avenge  the  dereliction  of  the  Breton  nobles 
from  the  party  of  his  nephew,  in  defiance  of  law,  of 
justice,  and  of  good  faith;  and  we  shall  soon  have  to 
mark  his  ravaged  territories,  his  captured  towns,  his 
defeated  forces,  the  loss  of  Aquitaine,  and  the  route 
of  Cressy. 
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CHAP.  XiV. 


BDWARD  III.  RESISTS  THE  TRETEKStONIS  OF  THE  HOLY  SEE. — 
mtriTLESS  NEGOTIATIONS  BEFORE  THE  POPE  CONCERMNG  A 
PI.VAL  PEACE. — EDWARD  C0CRT9  THE  PLEMINGS. — NEGOTIATIONS 
WITH  THE  DLKE  OF  BRABANT  CONCERNINO  THE  MARRIAGE  OF  THE 
BLACK  PRINCE.  —  NEGOTIATIONS  WITH  THE  KINO  OP  CASTILLE, 
—  WITH  THE  KING&  OF  PORTUGAL  AND  ARRAGON. —  A  BRIEF 
ACCOUNT  OF  THE  STATE  OP  SOCIETY  IN  THE  FOURTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


On  the  return  of  Edward  IIL  from  Britanny*,  eveiy 
thing  promised,  if  not  a  secure  and  stable  peace,  at 
least  a  long  interval  of  tranquillity  ;  and  the  efforts 
of  the  monarch  naturally  applied  themselves  to  two 
great  objects — namely,  toencrease  the  general  pros- 
perity of  his  dominions  j  and  to  maintain  the  military 
skill,  spirit,  and  reputation  of  his  people,  during  the 
suspension  of  hostilities.  Of  the  latter  of  those  two 
objects  1  shall  have  to  speak  at  length  hereafter ;  but 
as,  in  pursuit  of  the  former,  Edward  was  led  into 
many  negotiations  with  foreign  states,  and  to  many 
internal  regulations  affecting  the  condition  of  society 
in  England,  it  may  be  better  to  pause  for  a  moment 
here,  and  touch  upon  these  subjects  briefly,  ere  we 
follow  Edward  the  Black  Prince  to  the  more  busy 
scenes  in  which  his  active  existence  as  a  historical 
character  really  began. 

•  A.  a  1343. 
A  A    2 
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A  pari  lament  J  which  had  been  summoned 
the  King's  return  from  Britanny,  met  at  Westminster^ 
in  the  month  of  April  j  and  the  treaty  with  France" 
having  been  hild  before  the  members,  both  nobles 
and  commoni^  petitioned  the  King,  with  the  most 
urgent  entreaties,  to  use  every  means  to  obtain  a  final 
peace^*  They  advised  him  strongly  to  send  the  pro- 
mised ambassadors  to  treat  before  the  Pope ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  they  marked  in  the  noblest  manner 
their  willingness  to  support  their  monarch  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  war,  in  case  peace  should  not  be 
attainable  by  the  mild  means  of  negotiation.  Nor 
did  they  express  any  desire  that  Edward  should  sub- 
mit his  claims  to  the  arbitration  of  the  supreme 
Pontiff,  the  corruption  of  whose  court  was  too  noto- 
rious to  afford  any  security  that  justice  would 
obsen^ed  in  his  decision  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  they] 
upheld  the  King  in  the  resistance  which  he  showed 
himself  at  this  time  determined  to  make  against  thc| 
grasping  ambition  of  the  Romisli  See, 

Two  great  causes  of  evil  and  injustice  had  ariseo 
in  England,  partly  from  the  concessions  of  weak  men- 
archs,  partly  from  the  gradual  encroachments  of  the 
church  of  Rome ;  and  these  causes  Edward  now  de- 
termined to  remove*     The  first  of  these  was  the  right , 
of  occasional  presentation  to  churches,  abbeys,  and 
priories  in  England,  which  had  been  long  claimed  bj 
the  Pontiffs  ;  and  the  second  was  that  of  judging, 
ultimate  resort,  all  cases  of  patronage  in  the  English' 
territory.     It  would  be  tedious  to  investigate  what 

•  Rymer,  tom,  «.  fiart  iv.  p.  I  Si, 
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were  the  concessions  which  had  really  been  made  to 
the  Roman  Bishops  up  to  this  time ;  but  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  say,  that  they  had  Qverstepped  the  most  ex- 
treme bounds  which  the  occasional  weakness  of  the 
English  monarchs  had  yielded  to  them.  Scarcely  a 
benefice  in  the  kingdom  was  left  to  the  disposal  of  its 
legitimate  patron  j  and  sometimes  more  than  one  re- 
versionary appointment  was  made  by  the  Pope  to  a 
livnig  in  England  which  was  not  yet  vacant,  and  to 
the  gift  of  which,  when  it  did  become  vacant,  he  could 
have  no  just  claim •  The  kingdom  was  thus  overrun 
by  a  swarm  of  foreign  ecclesiastics,  avaricious  in  their 
views,  licentious  in  their  manners  * ;  despising  the 
people  on  whom  they  were  sent  to  prey,  hateful  to 
those  whom  they  were  bound  to  teach;  ignorant, 
superstitious^  luxurious,  and  depraved.     Against  this 


•  The  nioral  state  of  the  city  of  Avignon,  at  this  time,  is  describeJ 
by  Petrarch  in  his  letters.  *'  In  this  town,"  he  says,  "  there  is  neither 
piety,  nor  reverence,  nor  fear  of  God,  nor  faith >  nor  charity,  —  nothing 
tliat  is  just,  equitahle,  or  hunmiie.  Wliy  shouki  I  speak  of  truth,  where 
not  only  the  houses,  palaces,  conrts,  churches,  and  the  thrones  of  Popes 
and  Cardinals,  but  the  very  earth  and  air  sei'm  to  teem  with  hes  I  A 
future  state,  heaven,  hell,  and  jadginctit,  are  opcidy  turned  into  ridicule 
as  childish  fahles.  Good  men  have  of  late  been  treated  with  so  much 
conteurpt  and  scorn,  that  there  is  not  one  Icfl  atnongst  them  to  he  an 
object  of  their  laughter  "  Perhaps  from  the  beginning  of  the  preceding 
century  tjU  the  days  of  Luther  may  be  considered  as  the  diirkest  period 
of  the  Roman  Church.  It  should  never  be  forgotten,  however,  that  to 
it  Europe  is  indebted  for  many  most  invaluable  boons,  especially  for 
the  presenation  of  light  when  all  the  rest  of  the  world  was  in  darkness. 
Nor  should  we  fail  to  remember,  that  though  many  of  the  Poutilfs  and 
Prelates  liave  shown  the  full  portion  of  human  vices  in  a  more  glaring 
light  from  elevation  of  station  and  assumption  of  [nfallihility  ;  yet  many 
have  given  examples  of  virtue  and  magnanimity,  whitrh  lent  lustre  to 
their  high  office  rather  than  derived  splendour  from  it^  nnd  added  the 
character  to  the  name  of  saint* 
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"  army  of  provisors*,"  as  Edward  justly  termed  tliem, 
the  monarch  detennined  to  make  a  vigorous  stand;: 
and  he  published,  in  the  middle  of  1343,  a  proclama 
tion,  forbidding  his  subjects  to  encourage  or  yield  tcr 
their  exactions,  and  threatening  the  provisors  and 
their  agents  with  severe  punishment  if  they  set  their 
foot  upon  English  ground^! 

A  long  correspondence  ensued  between  the  King^ 
and  the  Pope ;  and  Clement  at  first  showed  a  strong 
inclination  to  assert  his  title  to  confer  such  provisions, 
by  all  those  means  then  usually  resorted  to  by  the 
church  of  Rome  in  order  to  compel  the  refractory 
to  submit  to  its  extortions.!  But  a  law  was  enacted  in 
England,  by  which  any  person  was  subject  to  fine  and 
imprisonment,  who  should  sue  for  or  receive  such  re- 
servations or  provisions  from  the  court  of  Rome  ;  and 
it  was  further  decreed,  that,  being  so  imprisoned,  he 
should,  before  his  liberation,  find  good  and  sufficient 
^  security  not  to  prosecute  any  man  in  the  Papal  court 
on  account  of  the  execution  of  that  statute.      This 
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•  Rymer,  torn.  ii.  part  iv*  p.  151.  f  Idem,  ibid,  sed  p,  149. 

J  Shortly  after  the  first  signs  of  open  resistance  shown  by  Edward,.' 
12th  May  1343,  various  procurators  from  the  church  of  Home  vi&ited 
England^  and  proceeded,  without  regard  to  the  King's  remonstrance,  to 
lei'y  the  dues  claimed  by  the  various  dependants  on  the  IIolv  Sec  ns 
before.  This  open  contempt  of  his  authority,  however,  called  forth  an 
indignant  warrant  from  the  King,  ordering  the  instant  apprehension  of 
all  such  persons ;  in  which,  after  alluding  to  their  arrival  and  proceed- 
iiigs,  he  says,  "  Nos  (tatia  tolcrare  non  valentes)  ossignaviinus  dilectoi 
et  fideles  noatros  Thomam  de  Rokeby,  Rogeruni  de  Blakcston,  et  H; 
L  monein  de  Sea^eye  de  Ebonmi,  conjunctim  et  divi&im,  ad  omne-a  hujiis*^ 
tnodi  Proeunitores  ubicumque  invent!  fuerint,  in  comitatu  prtediota.  kiv 
alibi,  infra  dictum  regnum  nostrum  Anglije,  &ive  fuerint  intra  libcrtiitea, 
ftive  eattra,  tnscqueodum  are^tandum  et  capicndum*  et  ad  ip»»o«  comm 
nobis  et  concilio  noslro,  ubicumque  rucrit^duccndurM  indilale,  justitiam 
super  hoe,  ibidem  recepturos.  —  Rymer,  t4>m.  ii.  part  iv,  p.  146. 
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act  was  followed  some  time  afterwards  by  the  famous 
statute  of  prcpfnunirey  by  which  imprisonment  and 
confiscation  were  awarded  to  any  subject  of  the  King 
of  England,  who  should  carry  a  cause  within  the 
cognizance  of  the  King  into  any  foreign  couit  what- 
ever J  and  the  whole  of  this  proceeding  in  opposition 
to  the  Pope,  when  compared  with  the  events  w^hich 
took  place  both  in  England  and  France  less  than  150 
years  before,  shows  one  of  the  most  remarkable  steps 
in  the  progress  of  society  which  the  whole  range  of 
history  can  display. 

The  vigour  of  Edward's  measures,  and  the  deter- 
mination evinced  by  his  people  to  support  him  stre- 
nuously in  their  execution,  taught  Clement  that  the 
staff  of  the  church  would  break  like  a  reed  upon  the 
shield  opposed  to  it,  if  he  attempted  to  strike,  as  he 
might  have  done,  at  a  weaker  or  more  timorous  ad- 
versary. He  determined,  therefore,  to  pursue  that 
more  calm  and  insiduous  policy,  of  gradually  winning 
back  again  what  had  at  first  been  gradually  obtained. 
He  suffered  the  dispute  to  drop,  exercised  the  privi- 
lege he  claimed  with  prudent  caution,  and  allowed 
time  to  wear  away  the  spirit  of  resistance. 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that  sucli  bold  and  success- 
ful opposition  was  not  at  all  calculated  to  render  Cle- 
ment favourable  to  the  cause  of  the  English  monarch; 
and  w^e  consequently  find  in  all  instances  where  Phi- 
lip of  Valois  and  Edward  III,  appealed  to  the  Holy 
See,  in  any  of  their  manifold  accusations  against  each 
other,  that  Philip  found  a  ready  and  eloquent  advo- 
cate in  the  supreme  pontiff,   and  Edward  but  a  luke- 
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warm  friend.  In  regard,  however,  to  the  negotialiaBs 
pciidiiicr  at  the  court  of  Avignon  between  the  two 
kings,  tlie  earnest  desire  for  peaee  seems  to  have  ren* 
dered  the  Pope  willing  to  appear  at  least  impartial. 
He  addressed  to  both  monarchs  pacific  exhortations 
innumerable,  and  exposed  to  both  the  evil  conse- 
quences which  arose  in  Christendom  from  tlieir  con- 
tinual dissensions ;  but  these  public  declarations, 
which  were  undoubtedly  as  much  addressed  to  the 
eye  of  the  world  as  to  the  hearts  of  the  contending 
princes^  had  little  effect  upon  the  course  of  the  ne- 
\jotiations,  while  his  obvious  leaning  to  the  party  of 
Phihp  led  him  to  support  that  monarch  in  all  his  un- 
just demands,  and  to  palliate  all  his  most  criminal 
actions.  Had  the  Roman  bishop,  indeed,  nobly  and 
boldly  heard  the  causes  of  the  two  monarchs,  and, 
without  arrogating  a  title  to  tempoi"al  jurisdiction, 
judged  as  a  Christian  and  a  man,  each  several  claim 
of  those  ambitious  princes  ;  had  he  representeil  to 
Edward  the  evident  illegality  of  his  assumed  right  to 
France,  and  reprobated  the  fruitless  and  criminal  ex- 
pense of  human  blood  which  its  pursuit  had  already 
produced  ;  had  he  exposed  to  Philip  of  Valois,  in  their 
true  colours,  the  base  encroachments  which  he  and  his 
predecessors  had  made  upon  the  territories  of  the 
English  monarchs  in  Aquitaine  ;  had  he  traced  thence, 
and  laid  open  to  his  view,  the  long  series  of  sorrows, 
and  crimes,  and  desolations,  which  had  been  poured 
forth  on  France  from  that  spring  of  bitterness,  in- 
stead  of  attempting  to  defend  actions  that  were  imie* 
fensible,  and  glossing  over  aggressions  and  injuries  too 
mighty   to  be  hid,— his  voice  might  have  brought 
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conviction  to  the  hearts  of  men  impressed  with  his 

impartiality;  and  the  omnipotent  power  of  troth  would, 

'  at  all  events,  have  given  a  dignity  and  anthority  to 

his  mediation  which  no  earthly  station  could  bestow, 

This,  however,  he  did  not  do ;  and  even  before  the 

envoys  from  the  two  kings  reached  Avignon,  many  a 

complaint  was  made  on  either  part  of  the  violation 

of  the  truce  by  the  adversary.*     William  of  Norwich, 

Dean  of  Lincoln,   Sir  WiUiam  Trussel,  and  Andrew 

of  Uff'ord,  professor  of  civU  law,  were  despatched  to 

Avignon,  with   the   remonstrances   of  the  English 

King ;  but  very  little  effect  wa.s  produced  ;  and  De 

Montford,  whose  Hberation  from  prison  seems  now  to 

have  become  one  great  object  of  the  negotiations, 

was  still  detained  on   various  shallow  pretences  by 

Pliilip  of  Vaiois* 

To  the  envoys  named  above,  Hugh  le  Despencer, 
Lord  of  Glamorgan,  and  Ralph  Lord  Stafford,  were 
added  as  ambassadors  to  treat  of  peace  ;  and  to  these 
were  afterwards  joined,  amongst  many  others,  the 
Lords  Neville,  Burgher sh,  Grey  de  Ruthvyn,  Cob- 
ham,  and  Bradiston,  as  well  as  the  Earls  of  Warwick, 
Arundel,  and  Henry  of  Lancaster,  Earl  of  Derby, 
though  other  letters  of  the  same  date  show  that  the 
last  was  at  the  very  time  absent  at  the  court  of  the 
King  of  Castille. 

The  names  of  the  ambassadors,  however,  were  fre- 
quently changed,  and  it  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  in- 
vestigate who  were  really  the  persons  that  conducted 
a  negotiation  which  produced  no  results.     The  con- 

*  Rymer,  tom»  ii.  ijzu't  iv,  (>,  Hh 
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ferences,  which  were  delayed  till  late  in  the  year  li 
broke  up  in  November  wthout  determining  any  thing; 
and  a  renewal  of  the  attempts  to  treat  in  August  of  j 
the  following  year  was  equally  without  effect-* 

While  these  proceedings  were  taking  place  at  Avig* 
non,  Edward  did  not  forget  his  northern  allies ;  and 
he  found  many  motives  to  cultivate  the  friendship  o( 
the  Flemings,  both  in  the  advantages  which  were' 
thence  derived  to  liis  relative  position  with  other  con- 
tinental states,  and  in  the  manifold  benetits  which  his 
commerce  received  from  a  connexion  with  Flanders.^ 
England^  at  the  accession  of  Edward,  was  an  agricul- 
tural and  pastoral  country.  Manufacture  for  the  pur- 
pose of  export  was  hardly  kiu)wn  ;  wool  was  the 
chief  commodity  of  the  land  ;  and  even  the  revenues 
of  the  crown  were  often  dangerously  affected  by  the 
state  of  that  article  of  produce.  M 

This  wool,  exported  in  large  quantities,  furnished 
the  looms  of  Flanders  with  matter  for  the  great 
Flemish  manufacture  of  cloth  ;  but,  very  soon  after 
Ills  accession,  Edivard  perceived  the  immense  advan-  | 
tages  which  might  accrue  to  Englaiul,  if  the  art  of 
producing  the  wrought  fiibric  could  be  combined  itt 
one  land  with  the  abundant  growtli  of  the  raw^  mate- 
rial ;  and  he  pursued  with  the  most  diligent,  active, 
and  persevering  wisdom,  the  introduction  of  a  better 
system  of  weaving  into  his  own  kingdom.  It  had 
been  said  at  a  former  period  by  Matthew  of  West* 
minster,  that  tlie  looms  of  Flanders  and  the  wool  of 
England  supplied  the  world  with  clothing ;  but  now 

•  Rymer,  vol.  iu  paruv.  p   16  h  105. 
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foreign  workmen  were  encouraged  to  settle  in  the 
land,  which  hitherto  produced  little  but  theunwrought 
material-    The  populace,  with  the  blindness  of  passion 
and  prejudice,  on   many  occasions  endeavoured  to 
defeat  the  will  of  the  sovereign,  and  to  drive  forth  the 
strangers,  whom  they  believed  to  be  brought  over  not 
to  instruct    but  to  rival  them  ;    but   Edward,  well 
knowing  that  the  manufacture  he  sought  to  intro- 
duce, once  fully  established,  would  fall  into  the  hands 
of  his  ovm  subjects,  and  that  the  whole  benefit  would 
ultimately  be  their  own,  followed  up  his  purpose  by 
a  variety  of  wholesome  laws,  which  seciu*ed  to  the 
foreigners  he  encouraged  the  tranquil  prosecution  of 
their  art,  and  the  peaceful  possession  of  their  wealth. 
As  from  Planders,  however,  these  workmen  were 
procured,  and  to  Flanders  was  the  principal  export  of 
the  immense  quantities  of  wool,  which  as  yet  could 
not  be  ^vrought  in  English  manufactories,  with  that 
countr)^  Edward  courted  the   nearest  alliance,   and 
even,  it  would  seem,  sought  to  render  it  a  permanent 
appendage  to  the  cro^vn  of  England.     During  the 
truce  of  Touruay  and  the  first  campaign  in  Britanny, 
continual  negotiations  and  reciprocal  assurances  of 
regard  and  support  took  place  between  the  King  and 
the  Council  of  the  Flemish  towns  ;  and  every  measure 
which  could    be   devised  to  encrease  and  promote 
the  commerce  between  the  two  countries,  was  at- 
tended to  with   a  minute  and  scrupulous  accuracy, 
which   proves    how    important    that    connnerce   was 
considered   by  both   paities,*       The    Flemings    still 


•  Rynicjr,  lorn,  ii,  part  iiu  iv.  passitti. 
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continued  to  acknowledge  Edward  as  King 
France  and  their  liege  lord  ;  and  notwithstanding 
many  efforts  on  the  part  of  Philip  of  Valois  to 
detach  them  from  the  interest  of  his  rival,  they  re- 
mained firm  in  their  attachment  to  the  King  of 
England  till  after  the  truce  of  Malestroit,  as  we 
find  from  many  of  their  letters  at  this  period.* 

With  the  Duke  of  Brabant  also,  notwithstanding 
the  tergiversation  which  he  had  shown  in  the  former 
wars,  Edward  now  renewed  those  amicable  relations 
which  had  been  interrupted,  but  not  totally  de- 
stroyed. The  marriage  of  the  young  Prince  Ed- 
ward with  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  Duke  was 
again  spoken  of;  and  either  in  the  hope  of  winning 
completely  a  powerful  ally  from  the  King  of  France, 
or  of  removing  any  obstacles  from  his  own  designs 
upon  Flanders,  Edward  seems  really  to  have  desired 
the  alliance,  and  to  have  made  use  of  every  effort  to 
obtain  a  dispensation  from  the  Popet,  the  Prince 
and  his  proposed  bride  being  within  the  third  degree 
of  consanguinity. 

It  is  very  apparent  from  the  papal  letters  in  reply 
to  those  which  Edward  wrote  upon  the  subject, 
that  the  motives  which  induced  the  supreme  pontiff 
to  evade  granting  the  dispensatiun  required,  origin- 
ated more  in  the  interest  which  he  took  in  Philip  of 
Valois,  than  in  his  respect  for  the  canons  of  the 
Roman  church.  The  negotiations,  however,  con- 
tinued, and  were  prolonged  till  the  war  again  broke 
out  with  cncreased  animosity. 


I 
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n  the  more  southern  parts  of  Europe,  on  the 
her  hand,  no  means  of  establishing  friendly  re- 
lations were  neglecteth  No  sooner  had  the  truce 
been  signed  with  France,  than  we  find  that  the  King 
of  England  despatched  the  Earls  of  Derby  apd  Salis- 
bury to  treat  with  Alfonso,  the  gallant  monarch  of 
J!astille,  still  under  the  walls  of  Algeziras,*  The  ne- 
;otiations  first  began  in  reference  to  vessels  mutually 
ptured  by  the  English  and  Castilian  cruisers,  but 
they  proceeded  with  success  to  a  renewal  of  former 
conventions  which  had  bound  the  two  countries 
strictly  to  each  other,  and  also  to  a  treaty  of  mamage 
between  the  eldest  son  of  the  Spanish  monarch  with 
Joan  the  daughter  of  Edward  and  Philippa.t 

It  is  sometimes,  indeed,  painful  to  look  into  the 
means  employed  to  produce  beneficial  results ;  but 
ieverthcless  it  is  not  the  less  necessary  on  some 
occasions  to  lay  them  open  to  the  w^orld.  In  the  long 
and  intricate  correspondence  between  Edward  IIL 
and  Alphouso  of  Castille,  we  find  the  heir  of 
e  Castilian  throne  absolutely  set  up  to  auction 
between  the  Kings  of  France  and  England t;  while 
Edward  on  his  part  has  recourse  to  a  flattering  ne- 
gotiation with  Eleanor  of  Gusman,  the  mistress  of  the 
Spanish  King,  through  whose  means  the  treaty  was 
finally  arranged.  His  letters  to  the  King  of  Castille, 
that  monarch's  Queen,  to  his  minister,  and  to  his 


Knighton,  coL  2^3.     Barnes,  p»  285.     Rynier,  torn  ii,  part  iv. 
p.  146. 
t  Something  similar  had  been  proposed  before. 
J  Ryroer^  torn.  ij.  part  iv.  piissioi. 
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concubine,  by  which  plain  name  he  boldly  addre 
her,  stand  side  by  side,  as  a  curious  instance  of  tl 
tortuous  and  unholy  policy  which  reigned  even  inj 
those  days    in   such  affairs  ;   while   the  chivah'ous 
actions  of  the  English  ambassadors,  Lords  Derby  and 
Salisbury  *,   under  the  walls  of  Algesiras,   form 
strange  contrast  with  the  pitiful  bargaining  of  the] 
negotiations,    and   the  whole   transaction    affords 
curious  picture  of  the  times  and  of  the  men. 

With  the  King  of  Portugal  and  the  King 
Aragon  also,  Edward  entered  into  treaties  and  cor- 
respondence at  the  same  time  ;  and  much  of  his ' 
attention  was  given  to  courting  the  maritime  states  _ 
of  Italy.t  The  whole  series  of  papers  on  these ■ 
subjects  afford  a  picture  of  commercial  relations 
much  further  extended  and  much  more  important 
than  has  generally  been  supposed  to  have  existed  at 
that  epoch  ;  and  in  this  respect,  even  in  regard  to 
France  t,  the  trade  with  which  country  was  in- 
terrupted by  continual   wars,  we  find  that  an  ex* 

iTil  himself,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  AFphonso,  speaks  of  th 
I  of  the  Earls  of  Derby  and  Salisbury  ot  the  siege  of  AJgc 

f  Rymer,  torn.  ii.  part  iv.   pp.  146.  14S.  158.  97,  189. 

J"  The  learned  and  jndicious,  hut  somewhat  arid  Dr,  Henry,  h  ndt\ 
f|uite  correct  in  stating  that  no  mention  is  made  of  commerce  in  dittl 
treaties  hetwcen  England  and  Fnrnce  at  this  time.      The  mention  ill 
indeed  slight ;  but  in  the  treaty  of  Malestroit,  reported  by  both  Wjibing-! 
ham  and  Avcshury»  as  welt  as  in  that  of  Toiirnay,  will  be  found  llic 
stipulations  to  which  I  have  allnded  in  the  text.     An  error  even  sOj 
unimportant  as  this  is  not  often  to  be  found  in  Henry's  History ; 
in  regard  to  commerce,  of  which  t  am  about  to  speaks  Ibcg  to  mcko_„ 
ledge,  that  the  information  on  which  the  greater  part  of  ihc  oeit  Bt 
or  six  pa^es  have  been  written  was  derived  from  his  work>  with  A  fr 
additions  which  I  have  nodce^l  in  the  margiD. 
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^  press  stipulation  was  made  in  the  treaty  of  Male- 
etroit,  for  the  security  of  merchants  trafficking  between 
the  two  kingdoms,  on  their  paying  the  customary 
dues* 

It  may  be  necessary  to  notice  how  this  traffic,  of 
which  1  have  been  writing,  was  generally  carried  on 
in  Europe  at  the  time  to  which  I  refer.  Large 
towns,  especially  sea-ports,  were  always,  of  course, 
emporiums,  at  which  traders  sooner  or  later  met 
with  a  market  for  their  goods ;  and  long  prior  to 
this  time,  the  German*  merchants  had  already  ob- 

•  In  regard  to  the  establisIiiDent  of  tlie  German  merchmits  io  Lod- 
dmiy  anii  the  great  privileges  they  enjoyed,  I  cannot  do  better  than  make 
aome  extracts  from  Stowe,  in  his  account  of  the  StcelyartI,  ''  Next 
to  this  lane  (Cosin-lanc)  on  the  east,  is  the  Steelyard  (ua  they  term 
it),  a  place  for  merchants  of  Almaine,  that  used  to  bring  butter,  as  well 
wheat,  rie,  and  other  grainc,  as  cables,  ropes,  masts,  pitch,  tarre,  fiaxe, 
hcmpe,  linncn  cloth,  wainscots,  waxe,  Steele,  and  other  profitable  mer- 
chandizes. Unto  these  merchants,  in  the  yiere  1259,  Henrj'  the  Third, 
at  the  request  of  hu  brother  Richard,  Earle  of  Cornwall,  King  of  Al- 
mainet  granted  that  all  and  singular  the  mere  hunts,  having  a  house  in 
the  city  of  London,  conmionly  called  Guilda  aula  Thcutonicorum,  should 
be  maintained  and  nphohkn  through  the  whole  real  me,  by  all  suth 
freedoms,  and  free  uaages  or  liberties,  as  by  the  King  and  his  nohle 
progenitor's  time  they  had  enjoyed,  &c,  Edward  the  First  renewed 
and  confirmed  that  charter  of  liberties  by  his  father*"  He  goes  on 
to  record  a  dispute  between  the  Mayor  and  the  Hans  town  merchants, 
concerning  the  repairing  and  defence  in  time  of  need  of  the  Bishop's 
gale,  to  one  third  part  of  winch,  in  men  and  money,  they  wefe  bound 
on  account  of  certain  privileges,  which  he  thus  specifics  :  — 

**  And  for  this  agreement,  the  said  maior  and  citizens  granted  to  the 
said  merchants  their  liberties,  which  till  of  late  they  have  enjoyed,  as 
namely,  amongst  other,  that  they  might  lay  up  their  graine,  which  they 
had  brought  into  thifs  realme,  in  Jnns^  and  sell  it  in  their  garners  by 
the  space  of  forty  days  alter  they  had  laid  it  up,  except  by  the  Maior 
ami  citizens  they  were  expressly  forbidden,  because  of  dearth  or  other 
reasonable  occasions.  Also,  they  might  have  their  aldermen,  as  they 
had  been  accustomed,  foreseen  alwaies  that  they  were  of  the  city,  and 
presented  to  the  maior  and  aldermen  of  the  city  so  oft  as  they  should 
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tained  a  permanent  establishment  in  London,  which 
aided  not  a  little,  both  in  nourishing  the  rising 
commerce  of  England,  and  in  consolidating  and 
strengthening  the  growing  power  of  the  Hans  Towns 
themselves.  The  greater  part,  however  of  the  trade 
of  Europe  was  still  conducted  at  public  markets, 
called  f^iirs,  a  degraded  remnant  of  which  custom 
has  descended  to  the  present  day  j  the  fairs,  how- 
ever, of  the  reign  of  Edward  are  not  to  be  con- 
founded  with  those  of  our  own  times.  The  nearest 
approximation  to  what  they  then  were  is  to  be  found 
at  some  places  in  Geniiauy  ;  but  even  these  large 
marts  are  but  faint  shadows  of  the  great  and  splendid 
commercial  assemblies  which  took  place  in  the  thir- 
teenth, fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries.*  The 
great  fair  of  St.  Giles's  Hill  near  Winchester,  may 
be  given  as  an  example  of  the  immense  extent  to 
which  the  commercial  transactions  were  carried  on 


be  chosen,  and  should  take  an  oath  before  them  to  nmintain  jujrticc  in 
their  courts,  and  to  helmve  tliemselveii  in  thcif  office  according  to  law: 
aoJ  as  it  stood  with  the  eustoiiies  of  the  city. 

**  Thus  iimch  (or  their  privileges :  Whereby  it  appeareth  that  they 
were  great  merchant*  of  corne,  brought  out  of  the  Ea»t  parts  hither, 
inBorauclt  that  the  occupiers  of  liusbandry  in  tliis  land  were  enforced  to 
complain  of  them,  for  hnnging  in  such  an  aboundance  when  the  com 
of  this  reaJmc  was  nt  an  eaaie  price.  Whereupon  it  was  ordaincti  by 
Parliament,  That  do  person  should  bring  into  any  part  of  this  realms 
by  way  of  merchandise,  wheat,  rye,  or  barley»  growing  out  oi  this  iftid 
rcftbue,  when  the  quarter  of  wheat  exceeded  not  the  price  of  6#,  W^ 
Uye  4*.  the  quarter,  and  l>arley  3*.  the  qiiartcr,  upon  forfeinmr,  the 
one  half  to  the  Kiug»  the  other  half  to  the  ftcidor  Uiertnif/*  —  Siow, 
Survey,  p,  249. 

This  is  the  first  protective  corn  law  ttiat  I  rcmeiuber  to  have  met  witli* 

♦  Ducange,  Gloa,  ill  voc*  Mercata, 
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tliese  occasions,  •  During  the  sixteen  days  to  which 
it  was  limited,  all  trade  was  prohibited  in  the  neigh- 
bouring towns ;  the  fair  itself  took  the  appearance 
of  a  large  city,  containing  a  multitude  of  streets 
and  lanes,  thronged  with  merchants  from  every  land 
in  Europe,  and  presenting  in  different  places  every 
species  of  merchandise  from  a  jewel  to  a  slave.  Nor 
was  this  institution  at  all  confined  to  England.  Fairs 
were  the  general  resorts  of  commerce  throughout  all 
Europe  ;  and  the  ad%\ancenient  of  internal  traffic 
was  not  more  the  object  of  these  assemblies  than  the 
congregation  of  foreign  merchants  and  the  promotion 
of  external  commerce.  In  France  the  edicts  and 
regulations  promulgated  from  time  to  time  for  the 
government  of  the  fairs  which  took  place  throughout 
the  country,  formed  one  of  the  greatest  branches  of 
the  law  of  the  middle  ages  ;  and  the  great  fair  of  the 
Landit,  held  at  St.  Denis,  was  attended  not  only  by 
merchants  from  every  part  of  Europe,  but  even  from 
Armenia.! 

WTiatever  might  be  tlie  origin  of  fairs,  many 
causes  combined  to  encourage  this  method  of  con- 
ducting the  affairs  of  commerce  when  they  were 
once  established.  For  more  than  two  centuries 
Europe  had  been  gradually  emerging  from  the  bar« 
barous  state  of  a  mere  military  society,  where  few 
arts  were  cultivated  but  those  which  were  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  support  of  life  and  the  prosecution 
of  warfare.     The  first  attention  bestowed  upon  any 


•  llcjirv,  \ol  viii.  p.  320. 
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branch  of  the  arts,  as  the  mind  of  man  took  its 
spring  towards  a  renewal  of  civilisation  and  luxury, 
was  of  course  turned  to  those  most  nearly  con- 
nected with  the  state  from  w  hich  society  was  emerg* 
ing.  Agriculture  and  chivalry  succeeded  to  the 
rude  exertions  for  the  support  of  life  and  for  its  de- 
fence, which  marked  the  character  of  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  centuries ;  and  the  necessity  of  commerce 
also  began  to  be  felt  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth, 
without  a  just  appreciation  of  the  means  neces- 
sary for  facilitating  its  progress*  These,  how^ever, 
gradually  developed  themselves  under  various  mon- 
archs ;  and  the  tirst  and  most  natural  method,  the 
protection  and  encouragement  of  foreign  merchants, 
w^as  resorted  to  by  ahuost  all  the  sovereigns  of  Euroj)e. 
The  sjiirit  of  external  enterprise  is  the  charac- 
teristic of  republics.  The  geographical  position  of 
Italy,  and  the  advantages  which  it  thereby  possessed 
of  coniiuunicating  with  the  only  parts  of  the  world 
where  trade  had  never  entirely  ceased,  and  where 
arts  lingered  unextinguished  from  the  time  of  their  i 
birth  to  the  period  of  their  revival  in  the  West,— ^1 
I  mean  with  India,  Palestine,  and  Greece,  —  had 
eiuibled  a  number  of  cities  on  the  Italian  shores  to  out- 
strip the  rest  of  Europe  in  the  commercial  aits.  The 
merchants  of  Italy,  therefore,  were  the  first  who  re-^ 
ceived  any  great  favour  from  the  monarchs  of  moreB| 
western  countries ;  and,  exempt  from  a  great  number 
of  petty  dues  which  were  exacted  in  every  lordship 
and  territor)^  from  other  traders,  they  monojwlised  a 
great  part  of  the  traffic  of  the  world.     The  benefits 
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thus  produced  led  ta  greater  encouragement  still,  aud 
it  soon  became  a  part  of  the  policy  of  every  king  to 
draw  foreign  merchants   to  his  country  by  all  the 
means  in  his  power.    But  cities  were  still  few  in  num- 
ber, and  limited  in  extent,  and  the  regular  supplies 
which  they  might  require  were  generally  provided  for 
at  this  period  by  companies  of  merchants  possessing 
rticular  privileges.  The  great  body  of  a  nation  lived 
Vemote  from  towns ;  and  some  other  mart  was  there- 
fore wanting  to  adventuroos  traders,  where  they  might 
procure  a  certain  and  speedy  market  for  their  com- 
modities.    This  was  to  be  obtained  alone  at  fairs  ♦  j 
and  as  a  certain  fixed  period  was  appointed  for  the 
holding  and  dunition  of  the  mart,  all  who  desired 
to  purchase  flocked  to  the  nearest  fair,  while  every 
one  proceeded  thither  also  who  had  goods  to  sell, 
the  profits  on  which  might  remunerate  the  trouble 
and  expcnce  of  carriage. 
^^    Edward  III,,   however,  not  contented  with   the 
^hystem  which  he  found  estabHshed,  resolved,  as  far 
^as  possible,  to  render  the  great  towns  of  his  kingdom 
1^     places  of  general  traffic;    and  though  he  did  not  in 
^■Any  degree  discourage  the  temporary  markets  which 
•^were  afforded  by  the  fairs,  he  determined  to  create 
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I  am  mclincfi  to  think  that  fains  were  the  first  eWoTts  which  the 
spirit  of  commerce  made  in  Europe  amongst  all  the  savage  nations 
which  swept  away  the  civilisation  of  the  South  in  the  fourth  Jinil  fifth 
centuries*  They  can  be  traced  up  to  a  very  early  period  in  France ; 
^^^■iid  even  amongst  the  fierce  and  untameable  hordes  which  frc«]ucntcd 
^Btfie  shores  of  the  Baltic,  far  beyond  any  point  to  which  Roman  civilis- 
^BatioQ  ever  extended,  we  have  every  reuaon  to  believe  that  u  tjcneral 
^Hand  regular  assembly  took  place  for  the  purposes  of  comnierce,  which 
^^  can  only  be  looked  upon  as  a  fair. 
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emporiums,  in  a  number  of  particular  cities,  witb 
which  foreign  merchants  might  be  encouraged  to 
trade  by  the  certainty  of  finding  at  all  times  the 
objects  and  the  means  of  commerce.  For  this  pur- 
jK)se  he  appointed  certain  towns  as  the  sole  places 
for  receiving  the  customs  granted  to  him  by  Parlia- 
ment upon  the  principal  productions  of  the  country, 
and  for  exporting  timt  portion  of  such  commodities 
which  was  not  required  for  internal  consumption. 
These  staple  towns,  as  they  were  called,  were  fifteen 
in  number;  and  Newcastle,  York,  Lincoln,  Norwich, 
Westminster,  Canterbn ry,  Chichester,  W  incliester, 
Exeter,  Bristol,  Caermarthen,  Dublin,  Waterfbrd, 
Cork,  and  Drogheda,  received  the  privilege  of  ti*ading 
in  wool,  wool-fells,  leather,  lead,  and  tin,  which  right 
was  guarded  and  extended  by  a  number  of  laws  and 
provision  s** 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  Edward  saw  the  whole 
consetjuences  of  this  measure,  but  it  was  accompanied 
by  one  far  more  extraordinary  ;  he  absolutely  and 
entirely  prohibited  the  exportation  of  staple  com- 
modities by  English  merchants  t,  and  the  whole  views 
of  his  commercial  policy  seem  to  have  been  directed 
to  the  attraction  of  foreign  traders  to  our  shores. 

♦  Statutes,  27  Edward  IIL 

f  i^tntutA  no^-a  Ed\^ nrd  ML  ann,  27.  cup.  3.  Even  nher  havtng 
read  the  statute  attentively  m  it  exists  in  the  original  French,  I  conW 
not  satisfy  myself  thiit  such  was  the  precise?  meaning,  and  fancied  that 
by  the  third  clause  Edward  might  have  mwint  to  guard  against  tlic  ex- 
port of  stuple  commoditJcM  by  Englihh  nierch ants,  only  when  they  bad 
not  pa-^sed  the  staple  town^ :  but  the  statute  of  the  VSd  of  die  snmc 
nJonurch»  cup.  1 .,  explftins  the  fonaer  one,  and  shows  thiit  the  pruli»> 
bttiou  was  strict  and  unquuUfied* 
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lether,  in  a  deliberate  conviction  of  the  great  com- 
luuication  which  this  law  would  bring  about  with 
foreign  nations^  he  lost  all  fear  of  Iianipering  a  com- 
aercial  spirit  which    he  saw^   must   inevitably  arise 
amongst   his   own  subjects  and  burst  all  restraint^ 
Or  whether  be  merely  provided  for  the  moment,  and 
enacted  the  statute  to  encourage  the  merchants  of 
other  countries  without  considering  the  temporary 
inconveniences  which  might  flow  from  it  to  his  own 
subjects,  must  ever  be  in  some  degree  problematic. 
An  unity  of  purpose,  however,  seems  to  exist  between 
this  law  and  the  measures  which    he  took   to    in- 
troduce foreign  arts  into  England  by  the  importation 
of  skilful  workmen  from  other  lands,  which  goes  far 
to  justify  us  in  believing  that  both  measures  were 
the  fruit  of  thouglit  and  foresight.     In  pursuit  of 
his  commercial  views  he  evinced  little  anxiety  to  pro- 
mote an  adventurous  spirit  amongst  his  own  people  ; 
and  in  regard  to  manufactures,  he  took  no  heed  of 
the  complaints  and  resistance  of  native  artisans.    But 
,     his  policy  has  been  justified  by  very  extraordinary 
^■results  ;  andf  in  ignorance  of  many  of  his  motives^  It 
Htvould  be  hard  to  say  that  those  parts  of  these  law^s 
"which  seem   most  objectiouable,   and  wliicli  caused 
the  most  frequent  niyrmiirs,  were  not  necessary  at 
i^the  time  they  were  enacted, 

^P  Long  prior  to  his  accession,  numerous  companies 
of  foreign  merchants  had  been  established  in  Lon- 
don; and  during  the  two  preceding  reigns,  we  find 
that  Rome,  Genoa,  Florence,  Lucca,  and  other 
Italian  states,   possessed  regular   trading   establish- 
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ments  in  the  English  capital.  *  The  ancient  hatred 
the  populace  towards  these  strangers,  however,  had 
not  abated;  and,  on  the  new  provocation aflbrded  by 
Edward  in  the  introduction  of  such  immense  numbers 
of  foreign  artisans  +,  it  required  all  the  power  and 
vigilance  of  that  great  monarch  to  prevent  the  com- 
mission of  the  most  brutal  outrages. 

In  other  respects,  though  the  arts  were  not  very 
generally  diffused  at  this  period,  they  were  by  no 
means  unknown  ;  and  the  sciences,  though  confined 
to  the  bosoms  of  a  few,  had  advanced  much  farther 
than  modem  vanity  has  been  willing  to  allow.  It 
may  be  sufficient  to  mention  some  of  the  discoveries 
which  had  been  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  to  show  what  great  steps  knowledge 
had  taken,  and  how  nearly  the  unaided  investigations 
of  a  few  powerful  minds  had  arrived  at  the  same  mag- 
nificent conclusions  which  have  since  been  reached  by 
the  accumulated  experience  of  many.  The  first  grand 
principles  of  optics,  catoptrics,  and  dioptrics  were 
known  in  England  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century ;  and  Friar  Bacon,  in  his  Opus 
Majus,  not  only  describes  correctly  the  method  of 
preparing  lenses  and  specula,  but  shows,  from  the 
train  of  his  reasoning,  that  the  general  causes  of  the 
phenomena  he  describes  were  familiar  to  him,  as  well 
as  the  results  he  details.  The  treatise  on  perspective 
left  us  by  that  great  man  is  a  curious  evidence  of  the 
progress  which  his  mind  had  made,  in  paths  %vherc 
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tere  were  few  to  guide  or  assist  its  efforts  ;  and  the 
rreet  account  which  he  furnishes  of  the  construction 
d  eifect  of  telescopes*,  proves  that  what  has  heen 
nsidcred  a  far  uiore  modem  invention  owes  its 
origin  to  a  period  much  anterior.  We  find  that 
glasses  for  aiding  feeble  or  impaired  vision  were 
amongst  the  first  results  of  the  discovery  of  a  mag- 
nifying power;  and  the  quadrant,  as  well  as  the 
trolabe,  were  known  in  Europe  before  the  com- 
enceraent  of  the  epoch  under  our  consideration,  t 
Both  these  instruments,  however,  appear  to  have  been 
derived  originally  from  the  East;  and  mention  is  made 
of  the  latter  in  Arabian  authors  of  a  much  earher 
period. 

It  must  be  remarked,  that  the  optic  or  spying 
glasses,  as  they  were  called,  of  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries,  were  undonbtedly  applied  to 
celestial  as  well  as  terrestrial  objects,  though  unhap- 
pily the  results  which  might  have  been  obtained  were 
lost,  in  consequence  of  tlie  observers  behig  turned 
from  the  pursuit  of  real  knowledge,  at  the  very  point 
where  they  might  have  most  easily  acquired  it,  by 
e  idle  but  poetical  dreams  of  astrology,  t 


opus  Majus,  357.  f  Tiruboschr,  vol  iv.  pp,  169,  \09, 

"l  Friar  Baeon  mentions  n  nuniber  of  mechanical  inventions,  which, 
we  are  to  take  his  account  without  reserve,  far  exceeded  any  thing 
;hat  raodern  times  have  produced  t  instruments  by  « hich  the  largest 
ships  could  be  moved  viith  the  greatest  rapidity,  guided  by  only  one 
man;  chariots  ho  constructed  na  to  proceed  with  inmicnse  velocity, 
without  the  aid  of  any  animal ;  instrument)?  for  flying  in  the  manner 
of  birds;  instruments  of  a  very  smut!  size,  by  which  the  greatest 
weights  might  he  raisc<!;  instruments  by  means  of  which  men  were 
enabled  to  walk  under  water  without  danger.  All  these,  except  the 
in^truiDeot  for  flyii^gj  he  declares  he  had  seen,     Some  of  them  we  hove 
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The  science  of  mechanics  was  by  no  means  un- 
known ;  and  that  the  power  of  moving  great  bodies 
with  extreme  rapidity  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
engineers  of  that  age,  is  evinced  by  the  immense 
masses  cast  with  vast  force,  and  to  great  distances,  by 
the  military  engines  employed  in  sieges.  •  The  art 
of  clock-making  t  also  was  by  this  time  practised  in 
Europe,  especially  in  Holland ;  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  it  was  exercised  in  England. 
At  all  events,  it  is  very  evident  from  all  the  writings 
of  the  time,  which  are  full  of  allusions  to  the  striking 
of  the  hour,  the  regularity  of  clock-work,  &c,,  that 
clocks  were  common  throughout  the  country  in  the 
early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  to  which  period 
may  also  be  attributed  the  invention  of  the  mariner's 
compass,  by  a  citizen  of  Amalphi,1^ 

As  the  scientific  part  of  the  mechanical  art.s,  and 
still  more  the  discovery  of  optical  theories,  and  the 
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seen  ourselves  i  and  as  there  is  every  reason  ta  believe  that  Bacon  wn 
an  ardent  lover  of  truth,  the  only  causes  we  have  to  doubt  that  &urh 
things  existed  in  his  day,  b  the  fact  of  tlieir  not  having  been  mentioned 
hy  other  authors,  and  that  of  their  not  having  been  transmined  direct 
to  after  times,  both  of  which,  however,  might  depend  upon  circuiD- 
stances  not  yet  discovered. 

♦  Wait.  Heiuingfopd,  p.  205. 

f  Henry  mentions  the  art  of  watchmsdiing,  and  cites  the  account  of 
the  watch  of  Robert  Bruce  in  the  Archa^ologia ;  but  as  tftere  still  Uni^ef 
dotibts  in  my  mind,  I  have  not  placed  that  art  amongst  tho»jr  ^vf.i,  h 
were  certainly  cultivated  in  the  fourteenth  centiary, 

X  There  has  been  much  dispute  upon  this  point,  I  state  tiit  l^mi- 
clusion  of  my  own  mind.  I  am  not  unaware  that  Atbertus  Magnus 
inteq>olated  an  account  of  llie  use  of  the  magnet  in  the  works  of  Aris- 
totle, nor  that  James  of  Vitry  alludes  in  a  distant  manner  to  it»  utiUtj 
to  s<!^;uuen;  but  still  it  seems  certain  that  the  compass,  propeKy  m» 
called  J  was  not  invented  before  the  yfj«r  lMi> 
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instruction  of  optical  instruments,  implies  absolutely 
*a  knowledge  of  mathematics,  we  cannot  doubt  that 
many  persons  had  made  tliemselves  acquainted  with 
the  general  principles  of  that  science*  Nevertheless, 
there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  much  neglected; 
for  I  cannot  believe  that  a  profound  knowledge  of 
mathematics  could  be  co-existent,  in  our  great  semin- 
aries of  learning,  with  that  gross  system  of  sophistry 
which  was  then  mistaken  for  logic.  Metaphysics 
and  moml  philosophy  *  were  all  poisoned  from  the 
same  perversion  of  reasoning;  and  the  subtleties  of 
Aristotle  t,  with  the  absurdities  of  his  commentators, 
were  received  throughout  Europe  with  blind  rever- 
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"  •  Dr.  Henry  brings  forward  a  curious  instance,  which  niny  Ht  once 
tend  to  show  the  system  of  sophistry  that  was  then  substituted  for 
logic,  and  its  ctfcct  upon  mora)  philosophy*  He  writes  as  fallows ; 
"  Nicolas  de  Ultricuria,  a  famous  professor  in  the  University  of  Paris, 
A.  D.  1300,  laboured  in  his  public  lectures  to  convince  his  scholars  that 
in  some  cases  theft  was  lawful  and  pleasiii;^'  to  God.  *  Suppose/  said 
he, '  that  a  young  gentleman  of  a  good  faituly,  meets  with  a  learned 
professor  (meaning  himself)  who  is  able,  in  a  short  time,  to  teach  him 
all  the  spccuhtive  sciences,  but  will  not  do  it  for  less  than  one  hundred 
pounds,  which  the  youixg  gentleman  cannot  procure  but  by  tlieft>  in 
At  case  theft  is  lawful  Which  is  thus  proved ;  whatever  is  pleasing 
God  is  lawful — ^it  is  pleasing  to  God  that  a  young  gentleman  learn 
ihe  aciences  —  he  cannot  do  so  without  theft ;  therefore  theft  ia 
lawful  and  pleasing  to  God/  ** 

f  The  absurd  worship  of  Aristotle  in  the  schools  in  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries,  is  strikingly  displayed  by  the  oath  exacted 
001  the  students  of  the  University  of  Paris  at  that  period,  to  defend 
\e  opinions  of  Aristotle  and  his  commenlBtora  on  all  occasion^!.  **  The 
iilosopher'*  was  the  name  given  to  him  in  all  disputes,  to  show  that 
was  none  other  worthy  of  the  name  but  himself;  and  even  this 
sometime.'*  curtailed  to  **  He,"  as  if  no  other  person  could  be  cited 
ipon  a  matter  of  *»cieuce.  His  writings  formed  the  text  book  of  every 
hool,  and  the  words  "  ipse  dixit"  were  conclusive  in  all  eort^*  of 


ence;  wLile  the  demonstrations  of  Euclid,  and 
effects  of  expcrinicDt,    were  unemployed   and  neg- 
lected. 

In  regard  to  other  sciences,  geography  had  made 
some  progress;  but  astronomy  remained  much  in  the 
same  state  in  which  it  had  been  for  many  years.  The 
speculative  part  had  made  no  great  advance,  and  the 
practical  branch  of  the  science  was  still  confounded 
with  astrology.  Chemistry  had  made  greater  strides 
towards  perfection  than  might  have  been  supposed; 
but  in  this  science  alchymy,  which  at  first  sight  seems 
to  stand  in  tlie  same  relation  towards  it  that  astrology 
docs  to  astronomy,  had  in  reality  produced  very  dif- 
ferent results.  Astrology,  by  persuading  men  that 
the  means  they  already  possessed  might,  by  just  ap- 
plication, produce  certain  results,  led  the  mind  away  fl 
from  the  improvement  of  means  to  the  pursuit  of  an 
unattainable  olyect ;  but  alchymy,  on  the  contrary, 
teaching  tliat  the  means  were  yet  to  be  found,  led  to 
continual  experiments,  in  the  course  of  which  an  im- 
mense number  of  valuable  discoveries  were  made. 
Thus,  in  the  pursuit  of  the  grand  elixir  for  extend- 
ing life  to  an  indefinite  period,  one  of  the  great  spe- 
culations of  the  alchymists,  a  multitude  of  medicines 
were  produced,  wliich  tended  to  relieve  it  from  the 
effect  of  many  diseases.  • 

Medicine,  of  course  nnist  always  receive  great 
benefit  from  the  improvement  of  chemistry  j  but  it 
does  not  appear,  notwithstanding  the  long  and  severe 

•  Tlie  s*imc  ma)-  be  siiiJ  of  ihe  researches  designed  to  dbcover  the 
lUiilosopher'a  stone  nod  the  powdi-r  of  j)rojeclioti. 
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which  was  then  pereinptorily  exacted  from  all 
persons  intending  to  practise  as  physicians,  that  any 
very  striking  progress  had  been  made  in  that  science. 
For  the  knowledge  which  the  Europeans  did  possess, 
they  were  probably  indebted  to  the  Arabians,  who, 
again,  are  supposed  to  have  derived  it  from  the 
Greeks.  The  Medical  Rose  of  John  Gaddesden,  the 
most  famous  work  of  the  kind  wliich  has  come  down 
to  the  present  times,  certainly  shows  some  improve- 
ment during  the  reign  of  Edward  IL,  and  gives  a 
complete  view  of  that  science  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. That  view,  however,  is  any  thing  but  favour. 
able  to  the  physicians  of  those  times,  taking  it  far 
granted  that  all  were  equally  superstitious  and  ig- 
norant with  the  author,  of  which  very  little  doubt 
can  be  entertained. 

In  regard  to  architecture,  it  may  be  merely  neces- 
"sary  to  say  that  the  style  which  we  call  Gothic  was 
advancing  rapidly  towards  its  highest  degree  of  per- 
fection.    More  on  this  point  wouhl  be  superfluous, 
and  I  shall  therefore  briefly  proceed  to  notice  some 
^Bf   the   pleasing   and  ornamental  aits  which    were 
^Bt   this   time  practised.     The   method  of  working 
^all  the  metals  then  known  was  skilfully  exercised  in 
England  ;  and  we  have  reason  to  believe,  that  the 
number  of  goldsmiths  and  jewellers  which  London 
alone  contained  was  immense.*     The  works  produced 


ca 
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•  Rymer,  torn.  Vu  [nirt  Iv.     The  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  pbtc 
hich  we  fmd  in  use  shortly  lifter  this  period  h  hanlly  credible ;   for 
when  lljc  paiuee  of  the  Duke  of  Lunca*iier  was  burnt,  in  1361 » it  was 
eelored  upon  oath  that  the  silver  anii  gold  plate  would  have  loaded 
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from  their  furnaces  were  often  richly  wrought,  enT 
bossed,  and  enchased,  but  disphiying  far  more  skill 
and  industry  than  taste.  The  practice  of  gilding 
other  metals  also  was  conniion  ;  and  we  find  statues 
of  copper  gilt  still  existing,  which  are  clearly  attri- 
butable to  this  age,  and  display  no  small  genius 
on  the  part  of  the  artist.  The  art  of  the  sculptor, 
indeed,  had  been  greatly  improved  in  England  during 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  was  much  encouraged 
under  the  reigns  of  the  three  Edwards;  so  that  no 
models  were  wanting  to  the  founder,  and  a  great  ad- 
vance was  evidently  taking  place  towards  a  better 
taste  than  had  hitherto  prevailed.  *  What  degree  of 
progress  painting  had  made  at  this  time  can  scarcely 
be  told.  The  art  of  illuminating  manuscripts  with 
miniatures,  representing  various  actions  of  the  persons 
spoken  of,  is  of  a  very  ancient  date,  and  towards  the 
present  time  arrived  perhaps  at  the  highest  pitch  of 
perfection  which  it  ever  obtained.  Much  more  labo- 
rious works,  however,  were  undertaken  by  the  pencil, 
especially  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  j  and  we  find 
long  descriptions  of  pictures,  representing  battles, 
processions,  and  ceremonies,  which  must  have  con- 
tained an  immense  number  of  figures*     These  were 


five  carts;  and  yet  EdwarJ,  the  rathur  of  the  Duke,  In  the  early  part 
of  his  reJgn,  was  obliged  lo  pawn  his  crown  to  procure  money  for  pro- 
secuting the  war,  which  showa  an  extraordiriLry  change  in  the  «itu* 
ation  of  the  country,  effectetl  during  his  life.  In  diflertnt  places  in 
the  fourth  part  of  the  second  vohaine  of  the  Ftedera»  we  find  oJhisiona 
which  prove  that  the  trade  of  goldauiith  was  at  ihis  time  une  of  the 
most  prosperous  in  Eii|i;land. 
•  Moiitlaucon,  Mon.  de  la  Monar.  Franc, 
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generally  painted  upon  the  walls ;  and  it  would  seem 
that  the  halls  and  chambers  of  all  men  of  competent 
fortune  were  thus  adorned,  as  well  as  the  interiors  of 
the  churches  and  of  the  royal  palaces.  Scarcely  a 
vestige  of  these  perfonnances  now  remain,  whereby  to 
form  an  opiniou  in  regard  to  the  taste  and  skill  of 
the  artists ;  but  it  appears  from  Chaucer's  description 
of  one  of  his  Canterbury  pilgrims,  tliat  painting  was 
amongst  the  most  esteemed  accomplishments  of  the 
age.* 

Music  also  had  by  this  time  obtained  a  high  place 
in  public  estimation,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  it  was  cultivated  with  great  care.  What 
eflPect  a  piece  of  music  of  those  days,  performed  by 
musicians  of  the  fourteenth  century,  might  have  upon 
the  ears  of  a  modern  audience,  is  very  difficult  to 
say.  It  is  nevertheless  clear,  that  it  was  sufficiently 
tuneful  to  charm  and  delight  those  who  heard  it ;  and 
its  effect  upon  the  passions  was  so  well  known,  that 
we  seldom  find  that  an  army  w^as  unaccompanied  by 
a  military  band.  The  musical  scale  had  been  pre- 
viously invented  by  Guido  Aretini ;  and  before  the 
epoch  to  which  I  allude,  some  person  —  it  would  seem 
an  Englishman  t — had  invented  the  method  of  de- 

Iln  speaking  of  the  Squire,  the  Knight's  son,  he  sa,ys,  that  he  could 
"  Well  endite, 
Juist,  and  eke  Jaunce,  and  well  portraie  and  write/' 
le  original  portrait  of  King  John  of  France  existing  in  the  royal 
library  at  Paris,  and  cnfl^nveJ  in  "  D.  Dil)din*s  Bibliographical  Tour/' 
I  favourable  specimen  of  the  arts  of  that  tine. 

Much  doubt  t\\stii  as  to  the  [person  who  first  made  this  great  im- 
?cment  on  the  discovery  of  Aretini,  some  attributing  it  to  Franco 
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noting  the  division  of  time  by  fixed  characters,  as 
Aretini  had  marked  the  division  of  sound.     Music 
had  now,  therefore,  become  a  written  language,  if  I 
may  use  the  expression  ;  and  as  such  it  was  taught  in 
all  ecclesiastical  establishments,  a  great  part  of  the 
ceremonies   of  the   Romish    church   deriving   addi- 
tional attractions  for  the  multitude  from   the  sweet 
sounds  which  accompanied  them.     In  colleges  and 
large  cities  also  music  received  the  greatest  encourage- 
ment; and  none  of  the  poets  of  the  day  describe  any 
character  in  which  they  wish  to  interest  the  reader, 
without  endowing  him  with  some  knowledge  of  that 
art.    The  principal  instruments  of  music  at  that  time  i 
in  use  were  the  psaltery,   the  guitar,  the  lyre,  thei 
cymbal,  the  flute,  the  pipe  and  tabor,  the  nakyre, 
the  fiddle,  the  bagpipe,  the  hautbois,  the  systrum, 
the  solemn  organ,  the  war-stirring  drum  and  trum- 
pet, and  the  immemorial  harp.     Several  others  area 
mentioned  in  the  writers  of  those  days,  with  regard     ' 
to  the  nature  of  which  we  have  no  information. 

The  manners  of  a  particular  period  can  best  be 
learned  from  the  actions  of  the  time;  and  therefore 
I  shall  only  further  pause  to  notice  the  dress  and 
language  of  the  English  at  the  time  of  which  I  am  ■ 
now  writing,  together  with  some  of  tlie  customs  which  " 
I  do  not  casually  mention  elsewhere.*  ^ 


one  of  the  musicians  of  the  catheilral  of  Liege,  who  has  leSk  a  Ireniise 
upon  the  introUuctJon  of  hantionirs  into  music,  1066 ;  and  some  firing 
the  credit  of  it  to  John  Jc  Mairis,  not  tnirlier  thun  the  fourtcrntli 
century. 

*  Those  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  customs  tmi)  manners  of  nnibni 
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Tliere  never  perhaps,  in  the  annals  of  the  world, 
a  period  when  extravagance  in  dress  was  carried 
to  a  greater  pitch  than  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
The  common  habits  of  the  higher  classes  consisted 
of  cloth  of  gold  and  silver,  rich  furs,  silks,  and  vel- 
vets ;  but  as  the  fashions  were  then,  as  now,  conti- 
nually changing,  only  a  few  parts  of  the  costume  can 
be  at  all  particularised.  In  the  dress  of  men,  it  was 
the  custom  in  general  to  tighten  the  clothing  round 
the  waist  in  a  manner  which  called  forth  the  ridicule 
and  reprobation  of  all  the  moralists  of  the  time  j 
while  the  short  breeches,  reaching  but  halfway  down 
the  thigh,  exposed  the  whole  of  the  leg  in  its  tight 
hose,  of  which  one  was  generally  of  one  colour, 
and  another  of  a  different  hue.     The  feet  were  co- 

Ivered  with  a  sort  of  shoe,  called  amongst  the  French 
haulier  d  la  pouhinet  which,  though  differing  greatly 
in  size  at  different  times,  were  uniformly  extra- 
fagantly  long  in  the  points,  almost  always  embroi- 
dered, and  very  frequently  so  absurdly  lengthened 
that  for  the  mere  possibility  of  walking  the  tips  were 
looped  up  to  the  knees  by  gold  or  silver  chains. 
The  coats  were  often  particoloured,  like  the  hose  ; 
and  on  the  head  was  worn  a  hood  of  silk,  but- 
toned under  the  chin,  jewelled  and  embroidered  with 
a  variety  of  ridiculous  figures.  This  was  put  back 
^pon  the  shoulders,  or  drawn  forward,  as  convenience 


t  reiHote  penods,  ^ill  fiiitJ  an  cxtrnordmaryfiind  of  cntprtainment  und 
i^niction  in  tlic  "  llistoirc  des  Franyaia  de  divers  Etais/*  by  M,  A. 
tfonteiL 
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required ;   and  was  always  pufihed  from  the  face  m 


3f  sail 


The 


lutatioii,  or  in  speaking  to  a  superior. 
hair,  at  the  period  of  which  I  speak,  was  frequently 
worn  very  long  behind,  and,  even  amongst  the  men, 
tressed  in  the  manner  of  the  female  peasantry  in  some 
of  the  Swiss  cantons.  It  was  generally,  however, 
close-cut  upon  the  forehead,  especially  by  those  w^hose 
pursuit  was  war.  The  beard  also  was  suffered  to  grow, 
though  1  do  not  find  it  represented  in  any  of  the 
illuminations  of  the  time  as  of  an  immoderate  length. 
In  some  respects  the  male  apparel  at  this  time,  and 
during  a  long  series  of  subsequent  years,  was  barba- 
rously indecent » 

The  dress  of  the  ladies  of  the  fourteenth  century 
was  as   fantastic  as  that  of  the  men  ;  and  the  old 
miniatures  are   full  of  fair  dames  whose  garments] 
are  exactly  divided  into   two  sides   of  different  co- 
lours.    Sometimes  we  find  the  family  coat  of  arms 
embroidered  on  the  petticoat,  giving  it  much  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  herald's  tabard  ;  and  a  thousand  varied  ^ 
extravagances  might  be  cited,  which  display  the  profuse  ^^ 
luxury  of  expanding  civilization  struggling  with  the 
barbarous  taste  of  a  preceding  epoch.    Europe  at  that 
time,  as  flir  as  regarded  costume,  appears  like  a  savage  Ji 
set  down  with  unlimited  means  in  the  midst  of  an  im-  " 
mensc  bazaar,  and  left  to  adorn  himself  according  to 
his  own  taste.    One  of  the  most  grotesque  parts  of  the      y 
female  appirel  was  the  high  cap,  which  was  common  ^| 
during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  reign  of  Edward  ^ 
JIL,  and  which  was  sometimes  raised  in  the  form  of  a 
cone  to  the  height  of  three  feet  above  the  head,  mth 
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streamers  of  silk  flowing  from  the  top  to  the  ground. 
This  part  of  the  costume  of  the  times  has  still  main- 
tained its  ground  in  some  parts  of  Normandy  ;  and  a 
very  good  idea  may  he  obtained  of  the  head-dress  of 
an  English  lady,  in  theheginningof  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, from  that  of  some  of  the  rich  farmers'  wives  of  the 
poy^s  de  Caiia\  A  gold  or  silver  girdle,  with  an  em- 
broidered pouch,  and  a  small  dagger,  completed  the 
apparel.  But  in  regard  to  the  female  dress,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  men,  a  continual  change  was  taking  place; 
so  that  by  the  year  1350*,  the  tall  caps  had  dwindled 
way  to  nothing,  and  many  a  lamentation  was  poured 
forth  by  the  praisers  of  past  times  upon  the  indecent 
scantiness  of  the  ladies'  coifs.t 

Since  the  Norman  conquest,  three  languages  had 
hitherto  been  commonly  used  in  England  by  differ- 
ent classes.  These  languages  were  French,  Saxon, 
and  Latin,  each  more  or  less  corrupt,  Latin  was 
employed  in  the  courts  of  laws  and  also  amongst 
learned  men  as  a  general  means  of  communica- 
ting their  ideas  to  their  brethren  of  all  nations* 
French  was  the  tongue  of  the  court  and  the  gen- 

Iry  ;    and   a  species  of  adulterated  Saxon  was  the 
•  Knighton,  coU  2597. 
f  It  wouJJ  seem  that  the  high  cops  returned  into  fashion  more 
an  once ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  accounts  of  the  pettiness  of  the 
ladies*  head-dresses,  I  find  many  pei'sons  represented- in  towering  stnic- 
es  of  a  conical  form  at  a  much  later  period.    I  am  also  inclined  to 
ieve,  from  my  own  reading  of  Knighton  at  the  passage  referred  to, 
that  he  did  not  mean  to  say  thtit  the  ladies  of  England  had  in  general 
abandoned  the  high  cap,  hut  only  those  particular  masculine  dames  of 
fhotn  he  was  then  speakings  though  the  passage  has  been  geneimlly  un- 
ttood  differently. 
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language  of  the  people*  But  a  change  was  now 
taking  place,  which  Edward  III.  was  wise  enough  to 
favour ;  the  tongue  of  the  many  was  gradually 
becoming  the  tongue  of  all ;  and  the  Saxon,  daily 
enriching  itself  by  the  incorporation  of  many  Norman 
and  Latin  words,  was  gaining  great  advantages  over 
the  other  two  languages.  The  justice  of  letting  the 
people  comprehend  what  was  urged  on  either  side  in 
the  pleadings  of  causes  *,  introduced  the  vulgar  tongue 
into  the  courts  of  law.  Latin  was  confined  to  the 
writings  of  learned  men,  upon  abstruse  and  unin- 
viting subjects  ;  andj  as  English  became  populai'  in  the 
writings  of  Gower,  Chaucer,  and  Wickliff,  French 
was  forgotten  even  by  the  court,  or  learned  alone  as 
an  accomplishment. 

In  regard  to  diet,  the  English  of  this  period,  as 
well  as  their  neighbours  of  France,  seem  to  have 
been  very  profuse  in  expenses  of  the  table  ;  but, 
without  entering  into  discussions,  which  might  prove 
tedious,  concerning  the  particulars  of  their  banquets, 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  in  general  they  seem  , 
never  to  have  made  more  than  two  meals  in  the  day,  H 
the  trrst,  called  diuner,  a  few^  hours  after  sun-rise;  the 
second,  named  supper,  not  long  before  bed-time.  To 
persons  of  high  rank,  however,  and  to  their  guests, 
spiced  wines  were  served,  together  wuth  cakes  and 
comfits,  as  they  were  about  to  lie  down  to  rest. 

Bull-baiting,   cock-fighting,   w^restling  for  a  rain, 
pitching  the  bar,  the  use  of  the  foot  and  hand  ball. 
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and  archery,  were  the  diversions  of  the  lower  classes ; 
while  their  superiors  in  station  practised  the  games 
of  chivalry,  or  sought  entertainment  in  dancing, 
mummeries,  or  disguisings,  pageants,  and  mysteries, 
as  well  as  in  the  tricks  of  jugglers,  and  the  songs  of 
minstrels. 

Such  a  sketch  of  the  state  of  society  at  the  period 
when  Edward  the  Black  Prince  first  issued  forth  into 
the  great  scenes  in  which  he  was  now  about  to  act, 
seemed  necessary  in  order  to  give  the  reader  some 
idea,  however  faint,  of  the  customs  and  manners  to 
which  he  may  find  reference  hereafter. 


c  c  2 
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CHAP.  XV- 


mimiJiNCE  or  edward  tub  black  pbikcs  into  active  lir£»  — 

HB  13  CREATED  PRINCE  OP  WALES.  —  A  FEAST  OP  THE  ROUKO 
TABLE  PROCLAtHED*  —  DEATH  OP  THE  EARL  OP  NORPOLE.— 
JEALOUSY  OP  PHILIP  OP  VALOIS, — VIOLATION  OP  THE  TRtCE  Of 
MALESTROIT.  —  THE     BRITISH     PARLIAMENT    SUPPORT    THE    KlSQ, 

—  EOVTARD^S  REMOKSTRANCES  AND  THREATS.  —  THE  EARL  OP 
NORTH A:MPT0K    COMMANDED   TO    DECLARE   WAR   AGAINST    PHILIP, 

—  £DWAR»*S  MAXIPESTO.  —  DB  MONTPORD  ESCAPES  PROM  1M> 
PRISONMENT*  —  DOES    HOMAGE    PCBLICLY   TO    EDWARD    FOR    THE 

DUEEDOM    OP    BRITANNY, GODFREY     DE     HARCULRT    ARRIVES 

AT  THE  COURT  OP  ENGLAND*  —  DOES  HOMAGE  FOR  BIS  LANDS 
IN  PRANCE. —  THE  EARL  OP  NORTHAMPTON  SAILS  FOR  DEI- 
TANNY,  TOGETHER  WITH    DE    MONTPORD.  —  THE    EARL  OP  DERBY 

SAILS     FOR     AQUITAINE* SECRET    EXPEDITION     OP    THE     KING 

AND  THE   BLACK   PRINCE. 


There  was  now  before  Edward  III.  the  task  of  in 
tiating  his  eldest  son  into  active  life,  and  of  gtiiding^ 
him  through  the  first  of  those  great  scenes  in  which  ^| 
he  was  afterwards  destined  to  mingle  ;    a  task  corabi- 
ning   in    itself    manifold    joys    and    apprehensions, ^| 
Each  individual,  in  setting  out  in  existence,  has  in  " 
his  favour  botli  that  ignomnce  of  the  ills  with  which 
his  voyage  is  beset,  which  is  in  itself  a  blessing,  and 
those  glorious  and  buoyant  expectations  which  bear 
him  lightly  over  so  many  of  the  waves  of  adversity* 
Not  80  a  parent,  who  sees  his  child  emerging  from 
the   calm    days  of    infancy   into    the    tempestuous 
season  of  manhood*     In  his  case,  the  sympathies 
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of  the  human  heart  are  roused  to  the  highest  pitch, 
without  any  of  that  consoling  ignorance  which 
renders  the  experiment  of  a  new  state  of  being  so 
brilliant  in  the  eyes  of  youth.  Memory  of  his  own 
feelings  may  enable  him  to  place  himself  easily  in 
the  situation  of  the  being  he  is  about  to  lead  forth 
into  the  world  ;  but  the  same  act  of  memory  must 
call  up  all  the  bitter  and  manifold  disappointments 
of  the  past. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  grand  joys  attached  to 
the  task  where,  as  in  the  ease  of  the  King  of 
England  and  bis  son,  the  spirit  of  the  child  repays 
the  efforts  of  the  father  :  there  is  the  daily  watching 
of  the  expanding  mind,  the  sight  of  great  qualities 
finding  subjects  for  action,  of  the  intellect  taking  its 
first  flights  and  growing  stronger  on  the  wing  ;  and, 
where  bright  capabilities  of  mind  and  body  are  com- 
bined, there  too  is  the  suqiassing  delight  of  giving  to 
each  its  truest  puq)ose,  and  its  most  vast  expansion, 
of  opening  the  way  for  high  endeavour,  and  of  bring- 
ing forth  mighty  deeds  from  mighty  aspirations. 

From  the  time  of  the  King^s  return  from  Bri- 
tanny  to  the  end  of  his  own  life,  and  almost  to  the 
termination  of  his  father's  reign,  Edward  the  Black 
Prince  continued  to  mingle  in  all  the  events,  and 
to  perform  the  greatest  deeds  of  the  day  in  which 
he  lived.  He  was  now  in  the  thirteenth  year  of 
his  age,  a  time  of  life  at  which  the  young  men  of 
noble  families  generally  began  that  chivalrous  edu- 
cation which,  by  inuring  the  body  to  fatigue,  and  the 
limbs  to  the  continual  use  of  arms,  gave  them  tliAt 
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skill  and  those  powers  of  endurance*,  which  were 
necessary  in  the  laborious  and  hazardous  life  for 
which  they  were  ahnost  always  destined.  We  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  his  previous  education 
under  Doctor  Burleigh  had  been  by  no  means  ^ 
neglected ;  and  though  we  find  no  proof  of  his  ^| 
having  acquired  stores  of  knowledge  more  extensive 
than  those  nsually  possessed  by  the  princes  of  his 
age,  we  cannot  doubt,  from  a  variety  of  after  occur- 
rences, that  his  acquaintance  with  the  learning  of  the 
day  was  such  as  befitted  his  station.!  Active  and 
robust  in  person,  he  gave  promise  already  of  all  those 
corporeal  powers  which  fitted  him  so  well  for  the 
career  before  him  ;  and  he  brought  to  his  military 
studies  all  that  generous  ardour,  those  high-toned 
feelings,  and  noble  sentiments,  which  w^ere  required 
by  the  original  institutions  of  chivalry,  and  which 
rendered  it  one  of  the  most  beautiful  means  of 
softening  and  ameliorating  a  barbarous  state  of  society 
that  the  mind  of  man,  or  a  concurrence  of  extra- 
ordinary events,  ever  produced. 


4 


•  St,  Palaye,  l*"""^  Partie. 

f  In  regard  to  many  of  the  minor  particuliirs  concemmg  the  pfiTa£e 
life  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  I  have  relied  upon  Barnes^  who 
cites  as  his  authority  a  manuscript  of  Corpus  College,  Cjunbridge,  en- 
titled "Acta  Edwardi,  Filil  Edvvardi  Tertii/*  A  gentlejnan  of  very  high 
acquirements,  and  to  whom  I  beg  to  offer  my  beat  thanks,  was  good 
enough  to  search  for  the  raanuscript,  which  was  found  in  a  atate  of 
great  decay*  It  must  have  been  more  legible  in  the  days  of  Bamoa, 
though  even  then  it  had  suffered  much  from  time ;  but,  as  there  i» 
every  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  perfectly  incapable  of  mi&quoting 
any  work,  I  hare  taken  his  citations  as  sufficient  auUiority  tn  thii 
instance,  though  in  all  others  t  have  c<>nftidercd  it  a  duty  to  cou^ull  the 
original  sources. 
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His  initiation  into  active  life  may  be  dated  from 
the  time  at  which  he  was  created  by  his  father  Prince 
of  Wales,  which  took  place  on  the  12th  of  May, 
13^.*  The  ceremony  was  performed  in  the  pre- 
ience  of  the  Parliament,  and  the  Prince  was  invested 
with  his  new  dignity  by  the  symbols  of  a  coronet 
of  gold,  a  ring,  and  a  silver  wand.  Nor  was  the 
title,  thus  for  the  first  time  bestowed  upon  the  son 
of  an  EngHsh  King,  unaccompanied  by  the  means 
of  maintaining  his  station  with  that  splendour  and 
liberality  which  his  high  rank  required.  All  the 
royal  domains  held  in  north  and  south  Wales  ;  all 
goods  and  chattels  belonging  to  the  King  within  the 
principality  ;  all  debts,  arrears,  rights,  claims,  and 
dues  of  the  crown,  in  that  district,  were  granted  in 

11  unto  the  young  Prince,  and  a  noble  revenue  was 
thus  provided  for  the  increased  expenses  which  he  was 
now  likely  to  incur. 

The  maintenance  of  military  skill,  and  a  military 
spirit  amongst  his  people,  and  the  extension  and 
support  of  the  national  renown  in  a  chivalrous  age, 
went  hand  in  hand  with  Edward's  purposes  in  regard 

his  son.     Pomp  and  display,  examples  of  gallant 

ring  and  enthusiastic  zeal,  the  spirit-stirring  voice 
if  multitudes,    the    applause   of  the    beautify  1    and 

e  brave,  were  all  called  up  to  nourish  and  keep  it 
alive,  to  breathe  deep  into  the  bosom  of  his  son, 
and  to  guard  in  all  its  brightness  amongst  his  sub- 

cts  that  chivalrous  spirit,  which  was  yet  to  bid  the 


•Cart.  17  Ed.  Ill   m.  2i,  it,  n. 
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hosts  of  Other  lands  fall  before  the  scanty  bands  of 
England, 

No  means  were  left  unemployed,  nor  did  Edward 
entertain  any  fear  of  raising  the  ardour  of  liis  nobles 
to  too  high  a  pitch.  The  renewal  of  the  institu- 
tions of  chivalry,  with  greater  splendour  than  ever 
they  had  yet  possessed,  was  now  the  great  object 
of  all  his  endeavours  ;  and  his  natural  disposition, 
combining  with  his  own  peculiar  powei^s,  his  poli- 
tical views,  and  the  character  of  his  barons,  prompted 
him  to  efforts  and  designs  which  had  a  striking  and 
extraordinary  effect  upon  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
and  which  have  transuiitted  memorials  through  five 
centuries  of  change. 

The  first  iJistitution  which  Edward  founded  with 
this  object,  and  which  evidently  gave  rise  to  a  greater 
one  that  we  shall  have  to  notice  hereafter,  was  the 
appointment  of  an  annual  tournament  to  be  held  at 
Windsor-  Such  military  ceremonies,  however,  were 
so  common  in  those  days,  that  in  order  to  give  splen- 
dour and  distinction  to  that  which  he  now  proclaimed, 
the  English  monarch  joined  a  thousand  adjuncts 
of  magnificence  and  display  to  the  attractions  which 
a  royal  tournament  always  held  out  to  the  youth  of 
Europe.  He  announced  it  to  the  world  as  a  feast  of 
the  round  table  *,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  King 


I 


*  BarncSj  pajte  292.  Thb  feast  of  the  round  table  wfis  by  no  me&nt  tlie 
first  that  had  been  given  in  Europe;  but  none  bad  been  prockifucd  for 
many  years*  Many  had  been  celebrated  in  tlie  thirteenth  ecntun' ;  t)ut  the 
Jftst  which  I  can  discover  prior  to  that  mentioned  above  wtus  one  given  by 
the  Duke  of  Brabant  in  1295,  in  which  he  hiiiiBcir  was  killc^l,  Ducangc, 
Dissert.  VII.  The  lust  which  had  been  previously  celebrated  in  EngUnd 
woB  inttittJted  by  Bo^er  Mortimer^  in  1 27  &^80«  ne  Ken  nil  worth,  when 
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Arthur  and  his  knights  ;  and  the  heralds  which  he 
Bnt  to  proclaim  it  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  gave  out 

ffhat  the  feats  of  arms  there  to  be  performed,  would 
have  for  witnesses  and  judges,  the  Queen  of  England 
and  sot)  of  the  noblest  and  most  beautiful  ladies  of 
the  land.* 

L  The  rumour  of  such  a  meeting,  and  the  announce- 
ment that  honour  and  safe  conduct  would  be  accorded 
to  every  knight  or  squire,  during  the  festival,  and  for 
ifteen  days  after  t,  from  whatever  country  he  might 
come,  spread  far  and  wide  amongst  the  chivalry  of 
Christendom,  At  this  period  ihe  romances  of  Ar- 
thur and  his  knights,  and  the  lays  which  were  sung  of 
great  deeds  and  splendid  passages  of  arms,  formed  all 
the  lighter  literature  of  Europe  ;  and,  while  a  few  of 
the  sceptics  of  that  day  might  be  bold  enough  to  doubt 
the  authenticity  of  the  British  King's  history,  and 

'disbelieve  the  wonderful  adventures  of  his  companions, 
the  great  bulk  of  the  people  looked  upon  such  sus- 
picions as  a  heresy  in  chivalry,  and  believed  as  iirmly 


he  entertained  for  tliree  tla^s,  at  a  round  table,  lOO  knights  and  100  ladies 
in  a  sumptuous  manner.   Walsingham  unil  Matthew  of  Westminster  both 
potice  the  festival ;  and  the  History  of  the  Priory  of  W'igmore,  which 
Hras  dependent  on  the  lamily  of  Mortimer,  aflbrds  a  long  and  tedious  de- 
cription  of  the  whole  proceedings.     It  would  be   equally  tedious  to 
tttempt  to  trace  the  origin  of  this  custom,  and  it  may  be  sufficient  to 
ay,  that  the  sports  implied  by  the   proclamation    of   the   mmsa   or 
obuin  rotunda^  consisted,  according  to  Ducange,  in  a  number  of  knights 
swering  separately,  for  a  certain  number  of  days,  the  challenge  of  all 
outers;  without  admitting  the  tuelce,  in  which  a  great  number  fought 
:  once. 
•  Froissartj  chap,  ccxiii* 
t  Rymcr,  tom.  iL  part  iv.  p.  1 J7. 
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in  the  tales  of  the  round  table,  and  the  pursuit  of  the 
Sangrael,  as  in  the  power  of  absahition  and  the  in- 
fallibihty  of  the  Pope.* 

The  renewal,  then,  of  that  famous  institution  in  the 
very  castle  wherein  Arthur  was  supposed  to  have 
held  his  court,  woke  up  all  those  briglit  enthusiasms 
which  lie  beneath  the  wings  of  fancy ;  and  for  many 
weeks  Europe  became  a  thoroughfare  towards  Eng- 
land. Eveiy  land  sent  forth  her  knights  ;  and  for  the 
reception  of  so  many  guests  an  amphitheatre  of  2()0 
feet  in  diameter  was  erected,  by  the  King's  command, 
in  the  immediate  proximity  of  Windsor  castlet,  tlie 
birth-place  and  favourite  residence  of  Edward  IIL 
The  festival  surpassed  in  spleTidour  all  that  had  been 
anticipated  ;  and,  though  many  of  the  most  promising 
of  the  English  youth  lost  their  lives  in  the  course  of 
the  military  games, — though  many  a  heart  was  taught 
to  ache,  and  many  an  eye  to  weep,  for  the  loss  of  the 
husband,  or  the  lover,  or  the  son, — the  ideas  of  honour 
which  were  enteitained  in  those  days  enjoined  the 

•  Even  in  the  dajs  of  CmnJen  an  immense  ronnd  table  was  shown,  in 
Winchester  Catbectraf,  as  the  round  table  of  King  Arthur.  Camden's 
Britannia, 

f  Walsingham,  YpoJigma^p,  117.  It  would  seem,  from  the  account 
of  Walsingham,  that  this  amphitheatre  itself  received  the  name  of  the 
Bound  Table*  He  says,  "  Rex  Eduardus  fecit  convocari  artificf^a  ad 
Ca&tnim  Windesore,  et  coepit  cdificare  doinum  qua  Rotunda  Tabula 
vocaretur.  Uabuit  autem  ejus  area  A  centro  a  I  cinrumferentiam,  per 
Bemidiameiruni  centum  pedes,  ct  sic  diametmm  20(1  pedum  crat."  It  op- 
pears,  however,  that  the  first  building  was  merely  a  temporury  atriicturcj 
as  the  order  for  pressing  workmen  to  build  the  more  solid  amphitheatre, 
which  was  afterwards  raiised  at  Windsor,  bears  a  later  dale  than  tiic 
first  festivah  —  Pat.  18.     Ed*  UL  p.  1,  m*  39. 
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Concealment  of  such  grief;  and  individual  accidents 
were  not  suffered  to  trouble  the  joy  of  the  assembly** 
One  death,  however,  is  said  to  have  occurred  at 
this  first  feast  of  the  Round  Table  which,  if  it  really 
took  place,  must  have  seriously  affected  the  Kiiig^  by 
depriving  him  of  one  of  his  most  gallant  and  skilful 
leaders, — William  Montague  Earl  of  Salisbury,  who, 

■after  signalising  himself  in  the  exercises  of  the  first 
'and  second  day,  is  reported  to  have  died  eight  days 
afterwards  of  the  injuries  he  received, +     This  event  is 
very  doubtful ;  but  not  so  the  death  of  Thomas  Earl 
if  Norfolk,  a  gallant  and  successful  soldier,  who  had 
nupanied  the  monarch  in  almost  all  his  wars,  and 
iped  the  dangers  of  many  a  hostile  encounter  to 
die  in  the  midst  of  rejoicings,  and  in  a  time  of  peace. 


very 

■pf  > 

i 


■fof 


•  Frobsart,  cliap.  cxcii. 

t  Barnes,  p.  295,  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  thia  state- 
ment of  ihe  death  of  Lord  Salisbury  h  entirely  incorrect.  Walsrnghani, 
from  whom  I  imagine  the  whole  account  to  have  been  borrowed,  calls  him 
Marshal  of  Eniiluiid,  and  evidently  eon fo nods  liini  with  Thomas  Eurl  of 

orfolk,  wfio  did  indeed  die  during  the  toiiniamcnt  at  Wintlsur*  The 
ifEce  of  Earl  Marbhal  was  immediately  granted  by  the  King  to  the  Earl 
of  Warwick,  and  wan  never  eujoyed  by  the  Eurl  of  Salisbury.  See 
Ryroer,  torn.  ii.  part  iv.  p.  159,  160.  William  Earl  of  Salisbury  is 
namedamongstthefoundersoftheorderoftheOartLr  in  13+9,  ami  I  can* 
not  conceive  that  the  person  receiving  this  high  honor  was  the  son  of 
William  Earl  of  Salisbury,  of  whom  Walsingham  now  speaks  ;  as  at  rhe 
institution  of  the  garter  he  could  not  have  been  more  than  nineteen. 
Edward  appears  unlfonrdy  to  have  chosen  the  knights  of  that  ctlehratcd 
order  for  their  military  services,  without  any  regard  to  rank,  except  in 
aifecting  the  blood  royal ;   and  at  the  time  of  the  institution,  the 

lung  Lord  Salisbury  could  boast  of  no  great  exploits,  though  his  father 

luld  bonAt  of  many*  1  am  inclined,  therefore,  from  vvvry  ci  renin  stance, 
lielieve  tlmt  tlie  general  account  of  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Salis- 

[fy  at  this  time  is  perfectly  erroneous,  and  that  it  did  not  take  place 

ir  several  years  afterwards. 
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Sych  occurrences,  as  I  have  before  said*  cast  no  damp 
upon  the  gaieties  of  the  meeting  ;  nor  did  they  at  all 
serve  to  diminish  the  youthful  ardour  of  the  aspirants 
to  chivalry,  to  instruct  and  encourage  whom  was 
one  great  object  of  these  games.  On  the  contrary,  the 
dangers,  the  wounds,  the  slaughter,  which  always  at- 
tended a  tournament,  familiarised  them  early,  in  the 
midst  of  sports  and  pastimes,  with  all  that  can  render 
war  horrible,  and  robbed  the  monster  of  the  additional 
hideousness  of  novelty.*  Each  one  who  bore  a  share 
in  such  encounters  might  say,  in  the  splendid  words 
of  a  poet  of  the  present  day,  — 

'* Death  and  I  have  met  in  full,  close,  contact ; 

'*  And  parted,  knowing  we  fihoidd  meet  again ; 

"  Therefore,  come  when  he  may,  we  've  looked  upon 

"  Eiich  other,  far  too  narrowly,  for  me 

**  To  fear  the  hour  when  we  shall  so  be  Join'd, 

"  That  all  eternity  shall  never  sever  ua." 

Htm  Kemdle* 

The  fall,  therefore,  of  some  of  the  sharers  in  these  e 
ercises,  though  we  may  well  suppose  it  was  not  desired 
by  the  English  King,  was  far  from  counteracting  his 
puq>ose  of  maintaining  during  peace  the  bold  and  chi- 
valrous spirit  of  his  people ;  nor,  indeed,  were  any 
of  his  designs  left  unfulfilled  by  the  tournaments  at 


•  It  is  19^  be  remarked  that  Froissart  gives  two  accounts  of  two 
«iepurate  tournaments  held  by  Edward;  the  one,  in  themlddleof  Aii|^sl 
1342,  the  other  in  1.344.  Neither  of  these  accounts  can  he  received  as 
exact,  as  in  the  first  he  names  a  number  of  knights  and  i^uitlemtn  who 
were  at  that  time  in  Bntanny,  and  in  the  second  he  confound.^  the  feast 
of  the  Hound  Table  with  the  institution  of  the  Garter.  It  li  evident  tliat 
Froiaaart  hud  received  ^omc  vague  rumours  of  great  riiilitMrv  8f>ectaclc« 
UlBogland,  without  having  any  very  precise  infonnati on  on  the  suhjcct« 
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Windsor.  The  general  renown  of  the  English  na- 
tion was,  perhaps,  more  raised  throughout  Europe 
by  the  military  exercises  of  the  Round  Table,  than  by 
her  splendid  actions  and  great  endeavours  in  the  field  ; 
while  at  the  same  time  the  passion  for  similar  games 
and  spectacles  spread  with  such  fury  through  the  land, 
that  Edward  was  obliged  to  watch  and  restrain,  rather 
than  encourage  its  progress,  lest  every  petty  town 
throughout  his  dominions  should  forget  all  else  in 
jousts  and  tournaments. 

t(  In  the  meantime,  Philip  of  Valois  perceived  with 
itterness  of  spirit  the  increase  of  Edward's  renown. 
A  sort  of  fatality  seemed  to  hang  upon  him,  and  re- 
tard him  in  that  race  of  eager  competition,  which  he 
urged  with  all  the  strenuous  efforts  of  rivalry  against 
the  happier  King  of  England.  Peace  saw  him  sink 
below  his  competitor  ;  war  left  him  less  in  fame. 
His  most  successful  efFoils  gained  him  less  renown 
than  the  fruitless  but  glorious  attempts  of  Edward ; 
and  accident,  which  is  seldom  always  adverse,  never 
seemed  to  favour  him.  Three  great  causes,  indeed, 
combined  to  render  the  advantages  he  gained  in- 
fruetuous,  at  least  in  reputation.  In  the  first  place, 
he  wanted  that  creative  energy  which  devises  great 
undertakings,  —  the  most  magnificent  quality  in  the 
mind  of  his  rival  In  the  next  place,  his  successes 
^erc  almost  always  dependent  more  upon  what  he 
did  not,  than  upon  what  he  did  do.  In  the  third 
place,  he  was  throughout  the  passive  party  in  the 
war;  and  therefore  wanted  the  glory  of  activity ;  all 
iat  he  did  attempt  beyond  the  mere  defensive  was 
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either  petty,  like  the  ravages  committed  by  the  French 
fleet  upon  the  English  coasts,  or  unsuccessfiiU  like 
the  attempt  made  by  the  same  fleet  to  repel  Edward 
from  the  Flemish  shores. 

He  now  marked  with  fear  and  envy  the  measures 
of  the  English  King ;  and  he  determined,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  rob  them  of  effect.  For  this  purpose  he 
strictly  forbade  all  his  subjects  from  attending  the 
festival  given  at  Windsor  •  ;  an  act  which  might  be 
prudent,  and  which  was  certainly  mean.  In  the  next 
place*  he  resolved,  by  instituting  an  assembly  of  the 
same  kind  at  Paris  t,  to  imitate  his  rival ;  a  purpose 
which  in  itself,  like  every  other  kind  of  imitation,  ini* 
plied  inferiority  of  conception.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  one  wise  measure  issued  from  his  council ; 
he  granted  a  licence  to  all  ship-builders :{  to  feU 
timber  in  the  royal  forests  ;  and  much  evil  thence 
accrued  in  after  years  to  his  rival,  w^th  the  collateral 
advantage  that  the  depression  of  an  enemy  of  course 
produced  to  himself. 

It  appears  plain,  from  every  circumstance  recorded 
in  the  more  credible  historians  of  the  time,  that 
Philip  of  Valols  never  entertained  the  puqiose  of  ter* 
minating  the  truce  by  a  treaty  of  peace  ;  and,  before 
the  end  of  the  first  year  after  the  signature  of  the 
convention  of  Malestroit,  that  con\iction  must  have 
forced  itself  upon  the  ruind  of  Edward  also.  Both 
parties  complained  that  the  other  violated  the  articles 

•  Froissart  notices  the  fiict  of  no  French  knight  hcing  prcscnti  chap. 
ccxv. 
f  Barnes,  p.  299.  |  WuUingbam^  p.  164^ 
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which  had  been  stipulated  ;  and  Philip  of  Valois  even 
made  the  Pope  the  niedium  of  his  accusation  against 
the  English  King.  Edward,  liowever,  recriminated 
with  indignation,  asserting  boldly  that  the  convention 
was  notoriously  infringed  by  Philip's  agents,  even  in 
the  presence  of  the  cardinals  sent  to  enforce  its  ex- 
ecution, *  The  charges  might  be  false  on  both  sides  ; 
but  Edward  descended  to  particulars,  Philip  kept  to 
vague  generalities  j  and  while,  at  the  end  of  the  truce, 
we  find  no  clear  act  of  infraction  proved  against 
Edward,  while  he  possessed  no  cities  or  castles, 
which  we  do  not  clearly  find  he  did  possess  within 
the  first  six  mouths  after  the  signature  of  the  treaty, 
we  meet  with  a  number  of  instances  in  which  Philip 
had  grossly  violated  the  promises  he  liad  given,! 


♦  Rymer,  vol.  ii,  part  iv.  p.  \  55, 

"f  It  watild  tieem  more  impartial^  but  woukl  be  less  just,  to  ncknow- 

I ledge,  with  same  writers,  thiit  Edward  and  Philip  mutuiilly  hroke  the 
truce  as  thty  tbund  it  ineonvtuient ;  but  1  do  not  find  that  isuch  was 
the  ciiac.  The  war,  na  the  treaty  permitted,  wan  carried  ou  in  nmiiy 
Iparts  of  Britanny  between  various  adherents  of  the  two  parties  of 
'  Montford  and  Blois ;  but  it  is  clear,  from  every  historical  record  of 
Huthenticity,  that  Edward  did  not  ailbrd  any  aid  to  either,  nor  did  he 
^en,  as  far  as  I  can  discover,  make  any  eilbrts  to  (ay  up  provisions  in 
the  towns,  or  btrengthen  the  fortresses  which  he  held,  till  Philip  had 
violated  the  truce  by  the  execution  of  the  Lords  ofBretagnc.  Even  in 
regard  to  Guienne,  before  he  despatched  tlic  Earl  o{  Derby 
Ihithcr,  Philip  hud  collected  a  large  and  menacing  force  upon  the 
frontier;  and  still  Edward,  In  his  private  commands  to  his  General- 
ifiBimo  (a*  I  shall  show  hereafter),  ^ave  the  strictest  orders  that  the 
truce  ihottld  be  infrinjied  by  the  English  on  no  pretence  whatever,  and 
that  whosoever  attempted  any  thing  against  it  should  he  punished. 
(R}Tiier,  torn,  ii,  part  iv,  page  M»2,)*  The  same  had  previously  been 
done  in  regard  to  Scotland.  The  city  of  Vannes,  as  [  have  before 
stated^  was  under  Edward^s  auttiority  in  1343,  as  we  find  by  Jiis  very 
first  letters  to  Brit  an  ny. 
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No  sooner  did  Edward  dearly  perceive  that  the 
war  was  absolutely  to  be  renewed,  at  the  end  of  the 
tempoi-ary  suspension  of  hostilities  which  had  been 
granted,  and  that  his  rival  did  not  intend  to  suffer 
the  period  of  repose  to  pass  over  without  seeking  to 
strengthen  his  own  |K>sition  and  weaken  that  of  his 
enemies  in  the  very  country  in  which  all  such  at- 
tempts had  been  foresworn,  than  he  determined  to 
prepare  against  the  event  also,  by  making  alliances 
wherever  he  could  find  friends  or  adherents.*  News 
reached  him  about  the  same  time,  that  on  the  conftneH 
of  Aquitaiiie  a  large  French  force  was  assembled, 
and  that  those  nobles  who  maintained  the  cause  of 
his  adversary  in  that  province  were  wasting  the 
country  t,  and  subduing  all  the  smaller  castles,  with 
which  that  part  of  France  was  thickly  strewed^  While 
this  infonnation  evinced  the  hostile  purposes  of  the 
French  King,  the  tidings  of  the  unhajipy  fate  of 
Oliver  de  Clisson  and  his  companions  showed  that 
Philip  would  hesitate  at  no  action,  however  base,  to 
gratify  his  vengeance,  or  to  weaken  his  adversary. 
The  feelings  which  Edward  experienced  on  receiving 
the  latter  part  of  this  intelligence,  combined  general 
horror  and  indignation  with  personal  disappointment 
and  regret ;  and  he  was  almost  tempted  to  commit  an 
act  equally  ungenerous,  in  order  to  revenge  the  un. 
manly  cruelty  which  had  been  displayed  towards  hts 
adherents.     According  to  the  account  of  Froissait, 


•  Rymer,  toni.  ii.  pan  iv,  p,  4,  f  Froissurt,  chiip,  cocv. 
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enry  de  Leon*,  who  had  been  taken  by  Sir  Walter 
le  Mauny,  and  remained  still  an  unransomed  pri- 
ner  at  the  English  courts  had  nearly  been  sacri- 
iced  in  retaliation  for  the  death  of  the  Breton  nobles  ; 
but  the  chivalrous  and  gallant  Earl  of  Derby  inter- 
sed  to  save  his  life  ;  and,  representing  to  the  enraged 
inonarch  that  no  provocation  whatever  could  justify  the 
slaughter  of  an  honourable  adversary,  taken  in  fair 
fight,  he  persuaded  Edward  to  refrain  from  his  un- 
worthy purpose.  Edward*s  first  emotions  were  ahnost 
always  fierce  ;    but  better  feelings  lay  below,  and, 

thether  it  proceeded  from  the  heart  or  the  head,  — 
hether  it  was  the  effect  of  noble  sentiments,  or  wise 
ilculations,  —  a  more  generous  conduct  generally 
icceeded  to  the  first  outburst  of  passion*  It  was  like 
the  coming  down  of  floods  from  the  hills — first  a  red 
and  turbid  torrent,  gradually  followed  by  a  clear 
but  rapid  stream. 

By  the  advice  of  Lord  Derby,  Edward  called  before 
him  his  prisoner;  and,  after  pouring  forth  his  in- 
dignation against  Philip  in  words,  he  told  the  Breton 
knight  that,  although  bis  first  intention  had  been  to 
put  him  to  death,  he  would  now,  on  the  contrary,  give 
him  his  liberty,  and  acquit  him  of  a  large  part  of  his 
ransom^  upon  condition  that  he  proceeded  forth witli 


•  In  Monsier  Buchon's  edition  of  Froissart,  this  prisoner  is  here  called 
Herve  «]e  L<?on,  wliile  the  famous  Breton  captain  is  failed  Henry.  I 
believe,  however,  that  the  name  Herv<5  has  been  written  by  mis- 
tnJtc.  T  finJ  no  celebrated  pennon  of  that  name  in  other  anthors.  I  do 
not  find  that  snch  a  person  was  ever  taken  by  the  English;  and 
Knighton  expressly  states  (col  238  K),  that  Hcnrius  de  Leon  was  cap- 
tured by  De  Mauny  in  a  small  fortress  near  Brest. 
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to  the  court  of  France,  and  carried  a  message  el 
bitter  accusation  to  his  adversary.  The  task  itself 
was  not  without  danger,  when  the  character  of  the 
French  King  was  considered;  but  to  Hetj^f  de 
Leon  it  appeared  a  relief  after  the  apprehcnsionji 
which  the  news  of  Philip's  violence  had  already  oc» 
casioned,  and  he  willingly  undertook  to  be,  in  this 
instance,  the  messenger  of  the  King  of  England/ 

Edward  at  the  same  tiaie  addressed  many  an  angry 
remostrance  to  the  Pope ;  and  to  guard  the  English 
possessions  in  Aquitaine,  he  commissioned  his  cousin 
Henry  of  Lancaster,  Earl  of  Derby,  to  lead  a  can- 
siderable  army  into  that  province,  with  orders  to  pro- 
tect in  every  honourable  and  rightful  manner  the 
territory  truly  appertaining  to  the  English  crown ; 
but  by  no  means  to  break  the  truce,  or  overstep  the 
strict  defence  of  his  sovereign*s  rights.t 

The  departure  of  Lord  Derby,  however,  was  de- 
layed for  some  months,  in  consequence  of  a  new  series 
of  negotiations  opened  at  the  papal  court,  which 
proved  as  unfruitful  as  the  former,  and  only  served  to 
postpone  the  open  declaration  of  hostilities.^  Philip, 
on  his  part,  neither  paused  nor  receded  in  his  various 
acts  of  aggression  ;  efforts  iunumerable  were  made  to 
win  either  by  bribery  or  force  the  castles  and  towns 
which  Edward  held  in  Britanny ;  and  the  English 
monarch,  soon  after  the  opening  of  the  new  con- 
ferences  at  Avignon,  received  intelligence  that  the 


4 


•  Froissart,  chap,  ccxiv. 

t  March,  24  A,  D,  1344.         Ryrata-,  torn.  ii.  purl  iv.  p,  IQ|,  162. 

J   Ibid,  torn,  ii,  part  tv.,  p.  164. 
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last  act  of  the  tragedy  of  the  Breton  nobles  had  been 
completed,  by  the  barbarous  execution  of  Henry  of 
Walestroit,* 

Before  this  time  Edward  had  joined  threats  to  re- 
monstrances \  nor  had  those  threats  been  made  with- 
out preparation  for  their  execution  in  case  of  the 
failure  of  the  negotiations  and  of  the  continuance  of 
aggression  on  the  part  of  his  adversary*     Orders  had 
been  given  for  collecting  armies  and  providing  sliips  t; 
the  strictest  injunctions  had  been  issued  for  the  most 
watchful  guard  of  Britanny ;  and  the  English  monarch 
loudly  proclaimed  his  intention  of  immediately  passing 
the  seas,  in  order  to  succour  his  subjects  and  allies  with 
a  strong  hand.     He  even,  it  is  said,  despatched  fresh 
troops  into  Britanny  t :  but  I  find  no  public  record 
of  such  an  act  § ;  and  as  his  so  doing  would  in  all  pro- 


•  Barnes,  in  speaking  of  Henry  of  Malestroit,  declaren  that  he  came 
over  to  England,  after  the  decapitation  of  his  brother,  and  tirgod 
Edward  to  avenge  the  fall  of  the  Breton  nobles.  Edward*  he  farther 
stales,  gave  him  a  post  in  the  city  of  Vannes,  which  was  then  held  by 
Enghmd  ;  but  after  the  rupture  of  the  truce,  the  city  being  given  up  by 
the  cardiuals  to  the  Kin^  of  France,  Henry  of  Malentroit  was  found  in 
it,  ami  carried  to  Paris,  where,  being  tlegruded  from  his  clerical  rank, 
he  was  put  in  the  pillory  and  pelted  to  deiith.  It  is  only  necesstiry  to 
obsene  upon  this  story,  that  according  to  the  Chronit|iie  dc  France 
(chap,  xxxiii.),  the  best  authority  for  what  took  |>lace  in  Paris  at  that 
time,  Henry  of  Malestroit  was  lapidated,  in  the  end  of  Au^st  or 
beginning  of  September  1344 ;  whereas  the  truce  waa  not  broken  till 
April  1345. 

f  Rmer,  torn,  ii.  part  tv.  p»  100. 

J  Froijiiart,  chap.  cexv. 

§  Fmissart  declares  thut  Thomas  of  Agworth  was  sent  to  aid  the 
Conntesn  of  Montfonl  in  Britanny  with  100  men  at  arms  and  some 
archers*  Against  this  it  is  stated  by  Robert  of  Avesbury  (p.  109) 
that  Thomas  Agworth  was  d  ready' command  ant  in  Britanny,  and  had 
been  so  since  134-3.  This,  however,  was  not  the  case,  us  in  1344  I  find 
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bability  have  brought  on  an  immediate  renewal  of  the  < 
war,  it  is  not  likely  that  such  was  the  case. 

The  most    effectual   measure,    and    the   principal! 
step  taken  towards  hostility,  was  the  calling  a  Par- 
liament to  consider  the  state  of  the  English  rela- 
tions with  Fnince,     The  tone  of  all  the  deliberatioiia  1 
which  followed  was  decidedly  warlike,  and  was  pro- 
bably in  every  respect  accordant  with  the  wishes  and 
expectations  of  the  King.*    A  stronger  determinatiou 
than  ever  was  e\ineed  by  the  clergy,  the  nobles,  and] 
the  commons,  tof  oppose  the  papal  encroachments;] 
and  though  the  three  estates  counselled  the  monarch] 
if  possible  to  terminate  the  war  by  a  solid  peace,  yet 
they  prayed  him,  if  hostilities  became  inevitable,  to 
prosecute  the  war  to  some  decided  conclusion,  without  J 
being  tenipted  to  grant  any  more  such  hollow  truces] 
as  then  existed,  even  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Holy] 
See*     This  advice   was    followed   by   grants    which] 
showed  how  little  they  expected  a  pacific  result,  and] 
how  determined  they  were  to  support  their  monarcl: 
to  the  utmost  in  every  just  and  reasonable  enterpriseJ 

A  number  of  desultory  negotiations  now  ensued;] 
and  though  the  Pope  evinced  a  very  marked  partialitj 


that  Edward  numes  John  of  liardeshul  as  bis  locum  tcnens  in  th* 
ducbj.  W^h ether  Agworth  was  rt'tilly  sent  or  not  I  do  not  know|| 
but  it  18  certain  that  the  Countess  do  Montford  was  in  England  dur 
a  greut  part  of  1344,  and  1  anr»  inclined  to  believe  ihtit  she  hml  le 
Britanny  with  EJwaril  in  the  preceding  year,  according  to  the  state 
ment  of  umst  of  the  old  English  historians. 

•  June  7.  VU3,    Barnes,  page  303.     Rot.  ParL  18  Ed.  II L   Wm 
inghau),  p.  1G4. 
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towards  France*,  he  left  no  apparent  nieam  untried  to 
ing  about  a  peace.      Hk  exhortations  to  Edward 

ere  manifold,  and  couched  in  a  variety  of  forms  ; 

e  held  up  to  his  eyes  the  prospect  of  victories  over 
Jie  infidels  ;  he  displayed  the  danger  of  war  and  the 
happiness  of  peace ;  he  showed  the  criminality  of  shed- 
ding Christian  blood  ;  and  he  even  sent  legates  to  ne- 
gotiate with  the  English  King  in  his  own  dominions. 
But  he  neither  persuaded  Philip  of  Valois  to  restore 
Ponthieu,  nor  to  yield  the  grasp  he  held  of  Aquitainej 
nor  to  oflFer  amends  for  the  death  of  the  Breton 
nobles :  and  to  the  cardinals  commissioned  to  open 
a  separate  negotiation  with  Edward,  the  English 
monarch  constantly  replied,  that  he  would  enter  into 
no  treaty  without  the  knowledge  and  participation  of 
all  his  adherents  on  the  Continent,  t 

At  length,  on  the  24th  of  April  13t5,  Edward 
having  determined  to  suffer  his  rival  no  longer  to  enjoy 
the  advantages  which  this  ill-kept  truce  afforded  him, 
issued  his  commission  to  the  Earl  of  Northampton  to 

,efy  Philip  of  Valois  in  his  name,  for  the  notorious 

iolation  of  the  treaty  between  the  two  countries. 
He  constituted  that  nobleman  also  his  locum  tenens  in 
France  and  Britanny  ;  and  in  a  letter  to  the  Pope,  he 

t  forth  at  large  his  motives  for  proceeding  to  hos- 


♦  He  thifl  year  created  Don  Louis  of  Spsda,  who  was  then  one  of  the 
Bmbassadors  on  the  part  of  Philip  of  Valois,  Prince  of  the  Fortunate 
or  Canary  Islands.     The  PontiJTinijiht  ecrtainly  have  motives  for  con- 
ferring this  empty  honour   totally  unconnected  with   France,  hut  it 
lave  been  more  decent  to  have  deferred  such  a  distinction  till 
nothcr  time, 
f  Rymer,  torn,  ii.  part  iv    p.  172. 
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tilities,  and  once  more  stated  his  title  to  the  crown 
of  France,  These  acts  were  followed  by  a  procla* 
mation  addressed  to  the  French  people,  asserting  his 
right  to  the  throne  occnpied  by  Philip,  and  pro- 
mising to  revive  the  laws  and  institution  of  St.  Louis, 
in  case  of  his  being  enabled  to  obtain  the  actual 
sovereignty  of  the  country  ;  wUIe  at  the  same  time 
a  manifesto,  containing  a  general  defiance  of  Philip  of 
Valois,  was  published  both  in  England  and  Britanny.* 
The  escape  of  the  Count  de  Montford  t  from  the 
tower  of  the  Louvre,  and  his  arrival  in  England,  toge* 
ther  with  the  appearance  of  the  banished  Godfrey  de 
Harcourt  t  at  the  court  of  Edward,  served  to  hasten 
the  actual  recommencement  of  hostilities.  De  Mont* 
ford  immediately  acknowledged  Edward  once  more 
as  legitimate  King  of  France  ;  and  his  solemn  act  of 
homage  for  the  duchy  of  Britanny  was  taken  down 
in  fonii,§ 

•  Robert  of  Avesbury,  p.  114. 

f  From  the  Pope's  letter  to  Edward     (Rymer,  tom^u*    pftriiv, 
page  144-.),  and  from  Du  Tillet  (Recucil  des  Trait^s,  p.  225,),  it  wouU  j 
appear  that  De  Montford  had  been  kept  in  prison   by  Philip,  coiitrary| 
to  exprei^s  agreement,  and  even  against  the  decree  of  the  ParliamenCj 
of  Paris  j  from  the  same  documents  it  is  evident  that  the  metliod  Philipl 
employed  to  give  this  proceeding  a  seiublaucc  of  justice  was,  by  constantly  I 
refusing  on  some  pretence  every  sort  of  seciuity  De  Montford  could  offer  J 
for  his  return  to  prison  at  the  expiry  of  the  tnice,  in  C4ise  it  w%&  not  | 
followed  by  a  general  peace  including  himself*    Many  of  the  old  En^Ush 
chroniclers  declare,  that  De  Montford  was  liberated  by  Philip  previou*  j 
to  hia  flight  to  England ;  and  that  he  pledged  hinisekf  not  to  set  foot  in 
Britanny,  which  promise  he  aftervvardj*  broke-     Of  this  fact,  however.  I 
can  find  no  proof;  and  it  seems  clear  to  me  that  he  made  his  escape.. 
Btom  prison  without  having  been  liberated  in  any  munnefi 

%  Barnes  states  that  the  cause  of  De  Harcourt*s  bauishment  wa*  ill 
quarrel  with  one  of  the  officer «  of  the  King  —  a  cause  hardly  equal  to  J 
the  effect. 

^  Rymer,  torn,  ii  part  iv.  p.  17T, 
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Godfrey  of  Harcourt  too,  — who,  fearful  of  being 
pursued  even  to  the  coint  of  the  Duke  of  Brabant, 
had,  as  we  have  seen,  quitted  the  first  asyhim  which 
he  had  sought  in  the  preceding  year  ♦, — now  did 
homage  also  to  the  English  Kingt;  and,  breathing 
nothing  but  revenge,  prepared  to  give  him  that  counsel 
and  assistance  which  his  knowledge  of  the  state  of 
France,  and  his  inffiienee  in  Normandy,  enabled  him 
to  furnish,  and  which  produced  much  greater  results 
than  even  the  aid  and  intelligence  formerly  afforded 
by  Robert  of  Artois, 

Ahnost  immediately  after  the  arrival  of  these 
nobles },  the  Earl  of  Northampton  set  sail  with  a 
amall  army  for  Britanny,  and  was,  in  all  proba- 
bility, accompanied  by  De  Montford  himself;  but 
the  greater  operations  of  the  war  were  not  destined 
at  present  to  be  carried  on  in  that  quarter*  The 
principal  event  of  importance  which  occurred  in 
Britanny  for  some  months,  was  the  death  of  the  un- 
happy claimant  of  the  duchy,  who,  with  more  than 
even  the  usual  misery  of  ambition,  had  not  only  never 
known  one  year  of  tranquillity  since  first  he  set  his 
foot  in  that  thorny  path,  but  had  never  seen  one 
year  even  of  success.  His  escape  from  prison,  his 
safe  flight  to  England,  the  favour  and  distinction  that 
awaited  him  there,  and  his  armed  return  to  the  country 
he  claimed,  were  the  brightest  events  which  had  be- 

•  Chronique  de  France,  chap*  xxxii.         Froissart,  chap,  ccxlvi, 
f  Rymer,  torn*  ii*  part  iv.  p-  179* 

X  The  Earl  of  Northa«npton  had  not  set  out  on  the  4th  of  June 
(Rymer,  torn.  ii.  part  iv.  p,  178),  but  we  find  in  the   folio  wing  page 
'that  he  bad  taken  his  departure  before  the  I  Ith  of  the  same  month, 
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fallen  him  far  many  a  year  ;  but  they  were  all  com- 
prised in  less  than  five  months,  and  he  died  at  Heii- 
nebon  on  the  26th  of  September,  leaving  to  his  son 
a  contested  coronet  and  an  inheritance  of  strife/* 

The  ships  which  bore  the  Earl  of  Northampton  had 
no  sooner  spread  their  sails  for  Britanny,  than  the 
Earl  of  Derby  took  his  departure,  with  a  much  larger 
force,  for  the  defence  of  Guiennet :  but  at  the  same 
time  the  more  extensive  preparations  made  for  an 
exi>edit!on,  to  be  conducted  by  the  King  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales  in  person,  of  course  occupied  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  forces  of  the  realm.  What  was 
the  original  object  of  this  expedition,  where  it  was  in- 
tended to  land,  and  whether  that  original  purpose  was 
or  was  not  fulfilled  by  the  course  which  it  did  take, 
will  probably  remain  for  ever  in  doubt.  Edward  cer- 
tainly kept  its  destination  secret  in  the  first  instance, 
and  he  afterwards  declared  that  the  direction  in  which 
he  led  it  was  determined  by  sudden  intelligence  t ; 
but  it  is  very  clear  from  the  results,  though  the 
papers  connected  with  the  transaction  seem  to  have 
been  lost,  that  he  had  kept  up  a  close  though  secret 
correspondence  with  Artevelde  in  the  country  to 
which  he  now  conducted  his  forces.  As  this  ex- 
pedition however  is  not  only  remarkable  in  itself,  but 
produced  events  totally  apart  irom  the  general  history 
of  the  war,  the  circumstances  coimected  with  it  arc 
worthy  of  separate  notice. 

•  He  appointed  Edward  IIL  by  w'tll  guardtao  to  hh  ton,     Rynier, 
torn*  iu  fiari  iv.  page  18f>. 
f  iiyiner,  toni,  u.  part  ir.  p.  J  70.  J  Ideni,  p.  185* 
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MOTtVEB     ASD     PROCEEDISGH     0¥     JACOB    VAN'     ARTEVStDE,  —  EH* 
WARD  fJI.  ARRIVES  AT  8LL*Y8. —  CONFERENCE  WITH    THE    PLEMISlI 

COUNCILS    ON    BOARD    THE    KtNG*fi    SHIP. ARTEVBLDE    PROPOSES 

TO    RAISE    FLANDERS    TO    A    nUKEI>01l|    AND     GIVE    THE    CORONET 

TO       EDWARD      THE      BLACK      PRINCE. DIPFICULTIES      OF     THE 

BURGHERS. —  CONDUCT   OP   ARTEVELDE. —  HE   GAINS    BRUGES   AND 
IPRES. — NEOLRCTS  GHENT.-- MACHINATIONS  AGAINST  HIM  IN  THAT 

CITY. HE   RETURNS    TO    GHENT.—  IH   BESIEGED    IN    HIS    HOUSE. 

—  HIS   DEATH    AND    CHARACTER. —  EDWARD  SAILS    FOR    ENGLAND* 


m 

IK 


The  efforts  of  Philip  of  Valois  to  detach  the  Flemings 
from  the  interests  of  the  English  King  had  been  un- 
wearied before  the  concession  of  the  truce  of  Male- 
stroit ;  and,  notwithstanding  their  previous  unfniit- 
fuhiess,  had  not  been  rehixed  after  the  suspension  of 
hostilities*  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Pope  also  had  added  his  iiiHuence  ;  and  at  all  events 
is  clear  that  before  the  renewal  of  the  war  had 
become  inevitable,  the  people  of  Flanders,  though 
not  absolutely  inimical  to  their  former  ally  and  ae* 
knowledged  sovereign,  had  become  far  less  zealous  in 
15  cause  than  they  had  previously  shown  them- 
selves. 

Nevertheless  with  Artevelde  the  influence  of  Ed- 
ard  w^as  as  great  as  ever  ;  and  the  power  of  the 
lemagogue  over  his  fellow-countrymen  was  not  ap- 
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parentljT  diminished  in  any  respect^,  except  in  that 
maintaining  their  attachment  to  the  King  of  Kngland, 
This  point,  however,  was  a  most  important  one  to 
the  popular  leader.  The  reunion  of  the  states  of 
Flanders  to  France  implied  as  a  matter  of  course  the 
return  of  the  Count  to  his  territories ;  and  that  re- 
turn the  abasement  of  Artevelde  from  his  commanding 
station,  the  destruction  of  his  power,  and  probably 
the  punishment  of  his  offences.  Whether  we  look 
upon  Artevelde  as  the  defender  of  his  country*s  liberty 
against  the  efforts  of  a  prince  who  was  tyrannical 
because  he  was  weak,  or  whether  we  regard  him  as 
one  of  the  many  men  of  genius  who  have  made  use 
of  the  real  wrongs  of  their  native  land  merely  as  steps 
to  individual  aggrandisement,  we  shall  still  see  that 
it  was  imperative  upon  him>  in  the  position  he  had 
assumed,  to  maintain  the  predominance  of  the  Engli&h 
interest  in  Flanders,  at  any  hazard* 

If  he  were  merely  an  ambitious  demagogue,  he 
had  no  choice  ;  and  if  he  were  really  a  patriot,  the 
advantages  which  were  offered  by  the  commerce  of 


•  It  is  not  impossible  that  a  veiy  powerfiil  party  had  been  formed 
against  Artevelde,  in  the  city  of  Ghent,  upon  motives  totally  uneoo* 
nected  wuh  the  attachment  of  that  extraordinary  man  to  Engiland*  On 
a  Monday,  in  the  month  of  May,  13-^5  (see  d'Oudcghersf,  torn,  it. 
pAG2>),  the  weavers  and  the  fullers,  who  bad  been  lone;  at  catnity,  met 
in  the  great  market  of  Ghent  to  the  number  of  many  thousandn,  and  a 
severe  conflict  took  pbice,  in  which  1300  of  ih  j  fullers  were  skin-  The 
weavers,  who  remained  masters  of  the  field,  were  ever  one  of  the  most 
powerful  of  the  trades^  and  it  is  not  improbtibie  that  their  dean,  Gerart] 
Denis,  who  afterwards  slew  Arterelde  with  his  own  hand,  had  long  been 
jealous  of  that  power  to  which  the  victory  of  hia  trade  and  its  greiit 
predominance  gave  him  such  strong  pretensions.  This^  howe^-cr,  is  all 
conjecture. 
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England,  her  system  of  goverament,  far  milder  and 
ore  popular  even  then  than  the  purer  feudalism  of 
'France,  and  the  exceUent  fact  of  her  having  nothmg 
to  forgive  or  to  avenge  in  regard  to  Flanders,  all  im- 
pelled him  strongly  to  maintain,  even  by  the  sacrifice 
I  of  national  independence,  the  union  between  the 
Flemings  and  the  English*  The  progress,  however, 
which  the  French  monarch  was  every  day  making  in 
Flanders  admitted  of  no  delay  \  and  Arteveldc  per- 
ceived that  he  must  either  hurry  forward  his  yet  un- 
decided countrymen  to  some  iiTetrievable  step  in 
favour  of  England,  or  see  them  ultimately  fall  back 
into  the  arms  of  France,  and  yield  themselves  to  the 
same  rule,  and  probably  to  the  same  exactions,  as  be- 
fore. The  step  he  meditated  could  not  be  taken  with- 
out some  sacrifice  of  his  personal  power ;  but  such  a 
sacrifice  was  of  course  calculated  to  make  his  con- 
duct appear  the  more  disinterested;  and,  confiding 
still  in  his  habitual  influence  with  the  Flemings,  and 
his  tried  powers  of  persuasion,  he  determined  to  urge 
them  to  throw  ofFin  words,  as  they  had  thrown  off  long 
before,  in  fact  the  authority  of  their  native  prince,  and 
yield  themselves  entirely  to  the  sway  of  England,* 


I 


Froissart  fixes  the  whole  agency  of  this  shcnie  upon  Arteveldc,  and 
declares  that  the  first  incitement  for  Edward  to  visit  Flanders  at  this 
time  was  given  hj  him.  Of  this  fact  no  douht  can  exist;  but  the  letter 
of  Edward  after  his  retyrn,  preserved  in  Rynier  (torn.  ii.  part  iv.  p,  185v)p 
proves  that  the  whole  was  conducted  with  the  most  profoimd  secrecy 
OQ  all  parts,  although  d'Oudegherst,  vol.  ii,  p-  4G3.,  declares  that  Arte- 
veldehad  previously  opened  his  views  to  the  council  of  Ghent,  and  had 
been  strongly  op[iosed  by  Gerard  Denis.  D'Oudeghcrst,  however,  I 
have  never  relied  on  without  collateral  proof,  as  he  is  contradicted  by 
state  papers  on  very  many  occasions, 
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Such  a  measure,  he  knew,  must  be  taken  at  once, 
if  at  all;  and  he  felt  sure  that  if  it  were  submitted 
to  long  discussion,  the  host  of  co!d  doubts,  and 
fears,  and  hesitations,  which  might  be  arrayed  against 
it  by  the  partisans  of  France,  would  overawe  that 
timid  and  fluctuating  mass  which  always  foinns  the 
bulk  of  popular  assemblies.  On  these  grounds  he 
cautiously  concealed  his  plan  from  his  own  countr)^- 
men  ;  and  giving  Edward  II L  a  clear  picture  of  the 
danger  which  menaced  him  of  losing  Flanders  for 
ever,  he  at  the  same  time  assured  him  that  if  he 
w^ould  immediately  visit  that  country  with  a  sufficient 
force  to  give  his  party  even  a  temporary  strength,  he 
would  snatch  the  coronet  from  the  brow  of  Louis  of 
Nevers,  and  place  it  upon  that  of  Edward  Prince  of 
Wales.* 

Such  were  the  tidings  which  made  Edward  instantly 
determine  to  visit  Belgium ;  and,  accompanied  by  the 
Prince  and  a  large  force,  he  sailed  from  Sandwich  on 
Sunday  the  3d  of  July,  and  arrived  in  safety  at  Sluys 
after  an  easy  passage.t  He  did  not  disembark,  hmv- 
ever ;  and  it  would  appear  that  his  coming  took  the 
Flemings  completely  by  surprise.  Numbers,  however, 
of  the  burgomasters  visited  him  on  board  his  ship, 
where  they  were  splendidly  entertained;  and  as  soon 
as  his  arrival  was  generally  known,  the  municipal 
councils  of  all  the  great  towns,  with  Artevelde  at  their 
head,  proceeded  to  offer  him  their  congratulations. 
Several  days  were  spent  in  festivities  f  and  time  was 

•  FroisHurt,  chnp.  ccxlvii.       Rymer,  torn.  ii.  pim  Iv.  p.  183. 

f  Rymer»  torn.  \u  part  iv.  p.  184* 
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Hgiven  for  the  young  Prince  of  Wales,  in  all  the  beauty 
^and  i^race  of  youth,  and  gifted  in  the  highest  degree 
with  that  chivalrous  courtesy  so  engaging  in  a  prince, 
Hto  win  the  affections  of  the  Flemish  citizen s< 
H     At   length    one   day,  when  all   were   assembled, 
^ftArtevelde,  with  his  usual  specious  eloquence^  addressed 
his  countrymen  ;  and  setting  forth  the  virtues  of  the 
Prince,  the  obligations  which  Flanders  was  under  to 
Edwai*d,  the   advantages  which   must  arise  from  a 
nearer  connection  with  England  j    and   contrasting 
therewith  the  weakness  of  the  Count,  the  many  ills 
which  his  adherence  to  France  had  produced  to  the 
country,  and  the  dangers  that  menaced  them  if  his 
power  should  ever  be  renewed,  he  proceeded  boldly  to 
propose  that  they  should  solemnly  cast  off  their  alle- 
giance to  that  weak  sovereign,  and  bestow  the  vacant 
^coronet  upon  the  heir  of  the  British  throne.   Flanders^ 
according  to  his  plan,  was  to  be  raised  to  a  dukedom  ; 
and  Edward  Prince  of  Wales  was  to  have  the  defence 
and  government  thereof,  with  the  aid  of  a  Flemish 
BcQuncil. 

^p  Artevelde,  however,  had  calculated  upon  greater 
~  influence  than  he  now  possessed  ;  time  had  really 
dhninisbed  his  power,  and  the  point  on  which  he  en- 
deavoured to  exert  it  was  exactly  that  in  which  it 
was  most  weak.  There  were  besides  various  dif- 
ficulties in  the  way  of  the  measure  which  he  proposed, 
that  were  likely  to  prevent  many  independent  citizens 
from  giving  him  assistance,  as  well  as  those  who  had 
been  actually  gained  by  France.  The  burgher  coun- 
cils had  tasted  for  a  long  time,  each  in  their  parti- 
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cular  town,  the  sweets  of  uncontrolled  power ; 
what  Artevekle  demanded  was  plainly  an  mimedia 
and  direct  resignation  of  a  part  of  that  power  j  wl 
on  the  other  band,  the  dangers  with  which  be  sought 
to  alarm  them  in  regard  to  France  were,  however 
certain,  distant  and  obscure,  and  therefore  much 
preferable  in  their  minds  to  the  instant  deprivatiou 
with  which  they  saw  themselves  menaced.  In  ad» 
dition  to  this  obstacle,  it  is  certain  that,  notwith- 
standing the  long  feuds  between  themselves  and  their 
lords,  notwithstanding  their  turbulent  and  ungovern- 
able disposition,  feelings  of  reverence  for  the  feudal 
system  were  not  totally  extinct  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Flemings  *  ;  and  those  feelings  were  all  opposed  to 
casting  off  the  nominal  jurisdiction  of  a  prince  whom 
they  bad  long  ceased  to  obey.  There  is  not  a  better 
established  nor  a  more  extraordinary  fact  in  the  his- 


t  Although  I  believe  1  mi^ht,  without  any  other  authority  than 
the  general  character  of  man,  have  seated  this  reverence  as  one  of  the 
motives  which  induceti  the  Flemings  to  hesiitate  upon  the  pfopoial 
of  Artevdtle,  yet  I  have  not  done  so  unsupported  by  proof  j  and  I 
rather  seek  to  give  it  ns  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  historical  in- 
stances of  that  peenliar  propensity  in  man^sniind  toatihere  to  even  the 
shadow  of  his  old  institutions,  to  which  I  mimed iatety  after  refer*  thao 
intend  the  subsequent  observations  as  corroborative  of  my  statement 
Froissart,  and  all  the  other  chroniclers  of  the  time,  speak  of  the 
feelings  of  the  Flemings  in  this  respect  as  if  they  had  never  shown 
one  act  of  disobedience  to  their  princes,  llis  expressions  arc  —  **  Dont 
ceux  du  pays  n'etoient  mie  bien  d'accord  im  roi  ni  a  Artevclde,  qui 
preschoit  sa  qncrclle  dcdeaheriterteComtc  Louis  leur  naturel  seigneur, 
et  son  jeune  fib  Louis,  ct  hcriter  ]c  fils  du  nji  d*AngJetcrre.  CVtto 
chose  n'eusscnt  ils  fuit  jauuiis.'*  And  again — "  Dont  comniraccrcnt 
toutcs  gens  a  murmurer  sur  lui;  ct  ne  leur  vint  mie  bien  4  pUnrir 
ccttc  requete;  et  dxrent  que  s^il  plaisait  h  Dicu,  ds  ne  fteroient  jji 
%^u&  ni  trouves  en  tcl  deJoyaut^  que  de  vouloir  desh  Writer  leur  nature  I 
seigneur,  pour  h^rtter  mi  ctranger."    Chapters  ccxlvii.  and  caitnii. 
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tory  of  that  contradictory  thing,  human  nature,  than 
tliat  men  will  adJiere  tenaciously  to  the  shadow  after 
they  have  long  cast  away  the  substaucej  especially  in 
regard  to  old  institutions.  Hope,  and  expectation, 
and  enterprise,  and  the  spirit  of  improvement,  and 
ignorance  of  the  future,  aiid  the  sense  of  inconveni- 
ences present,  still  hurry  mankind  on  to  change  ;  but 
memory  hangs  fondly  round  the  past,  and  often  calk 
hack  the  fugitive  in  all  the  impetuosity  of  his  onward 

The  Flemings  had  hated,  and  despised,  and  trampled 
upon  their  lords  j  but  when  it  was  proposed  to  them 
calmly  and  formally  to  break  the  strongest  feudal 
ties,  and  verbally  deny  the  force  of  institutions  they 
had  often  substantially  violated,  they  shrunk  from  the 
undertaking,  and  only  sought  how  they  might  best 
evade  giving  a  decided  answer  in  presence  of  a  mo- 
narch they  feared  to  offend.  After  a  sliort  and  mur- 
muring consultation  amongst  themselves,  they  fell 
upon  an  often-used  excuse.  They  professed  their 
great  attachment  to  the  King,  and  their  love  and  ad- 
miration for  the  gallant  and  generous  prince  pro- 
posed for  their  acceptance  *  ;  but  they  set  forth  at  tlie 
same  time,  that  not  having  been  themselves  aware  of 
the  great  changes  about  to  be  submitted  to  them, 
they  had  come  unpreimrcd  witli  any  knowledge  of  the 
sentiments  of  the  general  people,  of  whom  they  were 
the  representatives*  On  a  matter  of  such  moment  to 
^Flanders,  they  dared  not,  they  said,  return  anypoisitive 

t  Froissart,  cbop.  ecxlvii.,  d*Ou<lt:gherftt,  torn,  ti,  p.  463, 
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answer  without  consulting  their  fellow-countryraen 
and  learning  their  opinion  ;  but  they  promised  that, 
on  a  certain  day,  they  would  return  tiie  King  a  more 
decided  answer  ;  and  with  many  professions  of  affec- 
tion and  zeal,  they  took  their  leave. 

Whatever  were  the  sentiments  of  Edward  on  the 
reply  of  the  Flemings,  Artevelde  no  longer  deceived 
himself;  but  saw^  that  in  the  undecided  state  of  the 
minds  of  his  countrymen,  the  day  would  soon  be  lost 
to  him  and  to  the  English  cause  for  ever,  unless  he 
could  by  some  real  and  substantial  power,  support  the 
authority  he  had  raised  upon  the  unstable  basis  of 
popular  opinion. 

After  the  councils  of  the  Flemish  towns  had  retired, 
he  remained  some  time  in  consultation  with  the 
English  monarch  ;  and  though  it  is  not  now  possible 
to  ascertain  the  exact  phm  determined  upon,  with  a 
view  to  overcome  the  scruples  of  the  Flemings,  it  is 
evident  that  it  comprehended  both  the  means  of  per- 
suasion and  intimidation.  In  pursuit  of  the  first, 
Artevelde^  fancying  himself  more  secure  of  Ghent,  as 
the  place  of  his  own  particular  residence,  proceeded 
to  Bruges  and  Ipres,  and  found  his  oratory  still  so 
powerful,  that  the  citizens  of  those  two  cities  yielded 
themselves  implicitly  to  his  guidance.*  He  had, 
however,  committed  a  great  error  in  postponing  the 
impetration  of  Ghent  to  any  other  consideration. 
That  city  was  decidedly  the  largest  and  most  in- 
fluential of  the  Flemish  towns ;    and,  having  once 


4 
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engaged  it  to  commit  itself  to  the  prosecution  of  his 
designs,  he  could  not  have  failed  of  success  with  the 
rest  of  the  count ly.  His  coemies  also  were  more 
numerous  and  more  powerful  in  Ghent  than  in  the 
other  cities ;  and  it  was  there  that  the  battle  be- 
tween his  influence  and  that  of  France  was  sooner 
or  later  to  be  fought.  To  delay  his  jouniey  thither, 
.therefore,  one  day  after  the  arrival  of  the  numicipal 
Douncil,  now  furnished  with  a  knowledge  of  his  de- 
signs, was  to  afford  his  adversaries  time  to  choose 
and  fortify  their  position  ;  and  this  they  did  not 
fail  to  do,  with  the  utmost  celerity  and  effect.  A 
burgher  of  the  name  of  Gerard  Denis,  dean  of 
the  great  trade  of  weavers,  a  man  perhaps  less  am- 
bitious  and  certainly  less  talented  than  Artevelde, 
but  equally  daring  and  equally  factious,  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  opposite  party,  and  easily  found 
means  to  stir  up  the  multitude  iigainst  him  who  had 
once  been  their  idol.  All  the  ordinary  means  of  de- 
crying a  public  man,  which  have  been  used  for  long 
centuries  in  the  past,  and  will  undoubtedly  be  em* 
ployed  for  loijg  centuries  in  the  future,  were  turned 
against  Artevelde  ;  and  whether  true  or  false  —  for 
the  verity  of  an  accusation  is  of  little  consequence  to 
an  excited  populace  —  he  was  charged  with  engrossing 
the  whole  power  of  Flanders,  with  embezzling  the 
public  money,  and  conveying  the  proceeds  of  the 
taxes  to  a  foreign  country,  in  order  to  prepare  for 
himself  a  safe  refusce  and  enormous  fortune  in  Eni^;* 
land.  Day  after  day  the  same  tale  was  repeated  with 
aggravated  circumstances  ;  and  the  people,  receiving 
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it  all  as  tnith,  wrought  themselves  into  a  phrensy 
hatred  towards  Artevelde. 

Intelligence  of  all  these  proceedings  reached  the 
falling  demagogue  before  his  return  to  Ghent,  and  he 
communicated  them  to  Edward,  petitioning  at  the 
same  time  for  some  armed  assistance  to  support  him  in 
authority,  till  he  could  recover  the  false  step  he  had 
made.*  The  interests  of  the  English  King  and  his 
son  were  too  deeply  affected  to  allow  of  hesitation ; 
and  it  can  be  hardly  doubted  that  had  Artevelde 
judged  it  necessary,  Edward  would  have  disembarked 
his  troo)>s  and  entered  Ghent  at  the  head  of  his 
army.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  Bruges,  Ipresi 
and  the  rest  of  the  country  being  secured,  this  policy, 
though  bold,  would  have  been  the  most  effectual  in 
the  state  of  mind  to  which  the  people  of  Ghent  had 
been  by  this  time  excited.  But  Artevelde  still  fancied 
his  power  greater  than  it  really  was,  and  that  of  his 
enemies  less.  He  doubted  not  that  a  small  force  to 
secure  the  persons  of  his  principal  opponents  would  be 
sufficient,  and  that  his  eloquence  would  soon  have 
its  wonted  effect  upon  the  people.  Under  this  con- 
viction, all  he  asked  and  all  he  received  was  a  guard 
of  500  English  soldiers,  and  with  these  he  proceeded 
towards  Ghent,  Fearful,  however,  of  finding  the 
gates  shut  if  he  presented  himself  accompanied  by  a 
military  force,  he  left  the  soldiers  in  concealment  at 
a  little  distance  from  the  town ;  and  entered  it  at- 
tended only  by  his  usual  suite,  f 


i 


•  Chron,  tie  Flnrnlrc,  p.  177, 

f  Such  is  the  opiition  to  which  Ihave  come  finer  n  minute  est 
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In  passing  through  the  streets,  he  elearly  saw  that 
the  animosity  of  the  populace  was  much  more  strongly 
excited  against  him  than  he  had  anticipated,  "^  Those 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  push  back  their  hoods 
and  bow  low  as  he  passed,  now  turned  their  backs 
without  any  sign  of  reverence,  and  re-entered  their 
houses.  He  was  suffered  to  proceed  uninterrupted, 
however,  to  his  own  dwelling,  where  he  was  imme- 
diately induced,  by  evident  signs  of  a  change  in  po- 
ular  opinion,  to  call  together  all  those  friends  and 
etainers  who  had  too  deeply  participated  in  all  his 
schemes  and  actions  to  hope  for  immunity  in  the 
vent  of  his  falL  A  hundred  and  forty  persons  were 
thus  assembled  in  his  house  ;  and  as  signs  of  tumult 
began  to  manifest  themselves  in  the  town^  the  doors 
and  windows  were  barricaded,  and  every  means  were 
taken  to  fortify  it  as  effectually  as  the  time  would 
permit. 
The  apprehensions  of  Artevelde  were  not  unfounded, 
erard  Denis,  it  would  appear,  had  gained  inform- 
ation of  his  measures  in  regard  to  the  guard  he  had 
obtained  ;  the  gates  of  the  city  were  closed,  the  people 
were  called  to  arms ;  and  in  a  short  time  the  dwelling  of 
the  popular  leader  was  surrounded  on  every  side  by  a 
furious  multitude,  crying  loudly  for  his  blood, t  Every 


aiion  and    comparison   of  Froissart,   D*Oudegherst,   Meycrtis,    and 
arious  public  records.     But  it  may  be  nccessury  to  state  thut  some 
fehroniclea  assert  the  English  soldiers  accompanied  iiim  into  the  town, 
and  were  massacred  with  htm. 

•  Froissart,  chap,  ccxlviii*  f  Chronique  de  Flandres. 
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means  were  now  eiiiployed  to  force  a  way  in ;  and 
Artevelde  and  his  companions  showed  on  their  part 
the  determined  resistance  of  despair.  But  the  num- 
ber of  assailants  rendered  defence  hopeless  ;  and  after 
repelling  the  first  efforts,  the  demagogue  presented 
himself  at  one  of  the  higher  windows,  and  once  more 
used  those  powers  of  eloquence  which  had  so  often 
ruled  the  multitude  that  now  clamored  for  his  death* 
His  influence,  however,  was  gone  ;  and  his  oratory 
proved  ineffectual,  though  tears  and  entreaties  were 
added  to  arguments  and  protestations. ♦ 

Finding  that  no  mercy  was  to  be  expected,  and 
that  resistance  could  not  repel  from  a  weak  dwell- 
ing many  thousands  of  armed  and  infuriated  men, 
Artevelde  determined  to  fly  to  the  only  refuge  which 
his  circumstances  permitted  him  to  seek;  namely*  the 
sanctuary  of  a  church  which  was  situated  nearly  behind 
his  own  house-t  With  this  design,  he  closed  the 
window^  and  endeavoured  to  reach  a  back  door,  from 
which  his  escape  to  the  church  woidd  have  been  com- 
paratively easy ;  but  before  he  could  gain  it,  the 
barricades  were  driven  in,  and  in  a  moment  several 
hundreds  of  people  poured  into  the  house,  dealing 
death  to  every  one  they  met,  Artevelde  was  in- 
stantly surrounded ;  and  while  a  number  struggled 


4 
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^  Froijif^^art»  chap,  ccxlviii. 

f  Hia  liouse,  which  was  situfttetl  m  the  Paddeti  h&ek,  or  Toiwb'  Cor- 
ner, was  tiott  as  lias  b«?eii  (generally  supposed,  clcmoliished  by  the  factian 
which  slew  him,  a-s  we  find  it  mentioned  particularly  soiii«  yewH  nftcr ; 
but  all  the  records  of  his  government  were  so  completely  diaitroyud, 
that  I  have  only  been  able  to  hear  of  one  document  at  pn  !%• 

tence  which  bears  his  sigtmture.     8ee  MtnmtcM  mr  h  i-  ^U 

by  Diericx»  toin.  iv.  p.  47. 
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to  obtain  possession  of  his  person,  Gerard  Denis  put 
a  period  to  his  existence  by  the  blow  of  an  axe/ 

Thus  died  a  man  wliose  imputed  faults  have  out- 
weighed, in  the  opinions  of  all  historians,  many  great 
qualities  which  his  mind  undoubtedly  possessed.    But 
fresh  facts  have  been  discovered  which  render  former 
accusations  doubtfuL       That  he  was  highly  gifted  by 
nature,  is  evident  from  the  effects  which  his  talents 
produced  in  an  age  when  the  general  state  of  intel- 
lect amongst  the  lower  orders,  and  the  prejudices  and 
policy  of  the  higher  classes,  were  as  unfavourable  as  it 
is  possible  to  conceive  for  the  exertions  by  which  he 
rose.     Tliat  his  virtues  were  greater  than  have  been 
admitted,  and  that  his  vices  w^ere  less  than  they  have 
been  depicted ,  we  may  also  reasonably  assume,  when 
we  remember  tliat  his  actions  have  in  most  instances 
been  chronicled  by  his  enemies,  and  his   character 
transmitted  to  posterity  by  people  whose  prejudices  he 
^assailed.    Had  his  education  been  eijual  to  his  genius, 
^  and  his  means  been  equal  to  his  designs,  it  is  probable 
that  he  would  have  proved  himself  ouc  of  the  greatest 
men  of  modern  Europe;  and  even  comprehending 
those   designs   but    imperfectly,   and   deducing   his 
history  from  unfavourable  sources,  it  is  scarcely  too 
much  to  class  him  amongst  the  greatest  men  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived. 

I     What  were  the  ulterior  objects  of  the  design  in 
♦  Chron.de  Flanclres,  p.  177.  Ffoissart,  cbap,  ccxlviii.  The  honour 
or  disgrace:  of  having  killed  Arteveldc  is  divided  uuiongst  many,  as  we 
&nd  from  the  registers  of  Oheiit  that  ficveml  pLTsons  were  subjected  to 
the  fine  hereafter  menlioned. 
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which  he  fell  cannot  now  be  told,  but  its  6rst  ap- 
pearance was  certainly  well  calculated  to  arouse  the 
fears  of  a  nation  jealous  of  its  liberties ;  and  in  the 
means  which  he  employed,  he  showed  a  lamentable 
want  of  that  prudent  caution  and  knowledge  of 
human  nature  which  had  characterised  all  his  pre* 
ceding  political  enterprises.  As  far  as  we  can  judge 
of  the  interests  of  Flanders  at  that  time,  it  would  ap- 
pear  that,  if  it  were  absolutely  necessary — ^  which 
Artevelde  undoubtedly  believed  it  to  be  •  —  to  choose 
between  the  recall  of  the  French  domination  or 
submission  to  an  English  prince,  the  Flemish  leader 
W41S  imperatively  required,  both  for  his  own  sake  and 
for  that  of  his  country,  to  fix  upon  the  latter  alter* 


I 


•  That  Artevdtic  was  justified  in  believing  that  the  only  alternatives 
were  those  stated  above,  and  that  he  did  believe  such  to  be  the  case,  may 
be  inferred  from  the  suddenness  of  hii»  call  for  Edward's  presence,  froia 
the  known  influrnte  which  the  French  had  obtained,  and  from  i!ie 
sacrifice  of  his  own  power  which  he  proposed  to  make.  Nor  does  the 
fact  that  the  Flemings  did  not  for  a  long  time  follow  the  course  he  appre^ 
bended  at  all  show  that  lie  had  not  very  good  reasons  to  fear  they 
would  recall  the  domination  of  the  French.  At  tbe  time  of  hia  death 
the  position  of  Philip  of  Valois  was  very  different  from  that  which  it  soon 
became.  That  monarch,  when  Edward  was  called  to  Flanders  by  tJje 
apprehensions  of  Artevelde,  hud  removed  a  number  of  his  enemies  in 
Britanny,  had  gained  many  great  points  in  Aquitaine,  and  was  in  every 
respect  in  a  situation  to  hold  out  both  menaces  and  promises  to  the 
Flemings  with  a  great  prospect  of  their  fulfilment.  Before  the  end  of 
the  same  year,  however,  his  troopn  had  been  defeated  in  Aquitaine,  hts 
efforts  had  failed  in  Britanny,  and  his  rival  was  preparing  to  k«*l 
another  army  into  the  heart  of  his  kingdom.  The  Flemings,  therefore, 
had  soon  reason  to  feel  tbat^ — as  in  their  communications  with  bim  they 
had  by  no  means  gone  too  far  to  retract,  and  as  they  had  nothing  fur 
the  lime  to  fear  Irom  his  enmit}',  while  there  was  much  to  lose  by  that 
of  Edward — a  change  of  policy  had  become  necessary ;  and  they  mode 
several  concessions  to  the  English  King,  b  order  to  expiate  their 
negotiations  with  ihc  monarch  of  the  French. 
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native.  He  did  so  ;  and  had  he  followed  the  dictates 
of  that  same  shrewd  policy  which  had  formerly 
guided  him,  he  would  easily  have  found  an  excuse  to 
introduce  the  English  monarch  and  the  English 
army  into  Ghent,  without  suffering  the  French  Miction 

^ven  to  know  the  purpose  of  the  royal  visit.  Small 
persuasions  in  the  market-place  of  Ghent,  supported 
by  10,000  armed  men,  would  have  effected  what  no 

ersuasions  could  obtain  on  hoard  the  King's  sliip  at 

lluys  ;  and  Artevelde,  sacrificing  a  part  of  his  power 
to  retain  the  rest,  would  have  transferred  the  coronet 
of  Flanders  from  the  brow  of  Louis  of  Cressy,  to  that 
of  Edward  Prince  of  Wales,  would  have  conferred  a 
boon  upon  a  mighty  king,  and  probably  a  benefit 
upon  his  native  country- 

"WTiether  any  results  could  morally  justify  such  an 
act  of  deceit,  can  hardly  be  a  cpiestion  ;  but,  beyond 
all  doubt,  such  was  the  train  of  policy  which  the 
former  conduct  of  Artevelde  might  have  led  an  ob- 
lerver  to  imagine  he  w^ould  pursue  in  the  present 
conjuncture.  We  almost  always  find,  however,  that 
a  long  course  of  success  gives  a  sort  of  confidence 
very  different  from  that  which  arises  in  a  reliance  on 
accurate  and  extensive  views  and  prudent  calcula- 
tions. Many  a  man  sets  out  in  life  with  a  daring  and 
powerful  genius,   which,  trusting   implicitly  to  the 

recautions  which  it  h*is  previously  taken,  and  the  re- 
urces  which  it  feels  within  itself  for  the  future, 
grapples  with  enterprises,  and  risks  consequences,  and 
succeeds  in  efforts,  that  would  daunt  the  timid,  and 
lost  by  the  slow  and  calculating ;  but,  alter  a  long 
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course  of  success*  the  basis  of  confidence  becomes 
changed  to  the  .same  man :  he  trusts  to  his  fortune, 
not  to  his  genius,  grows  rash  instead  of  bold,  and 
falls  by  events  for  which  he  is  neither  prepared  nor 
adequate. 

Such  I  believe  to  have  been  the  case  with  Artevelde. 
His  first  enterprises,  however  daring,  were  conducted 
with  skill,  vigilance,  and  activity;  and  he  met  with 
the  meed  which  such  conduct  usually  obtains,  success, 
—  success  in  enterprises  the  greatness  of  which  had 
not  dazzled  him,  and  the  details  of  which  had  been 
considered  by  a  mind  equal  to  their  conception  as  a 
whole.  The  long  habit  of  prosperity,  however, 
taught  him  to  believe  that  it  was  inherent  in  his  at- 
tempts ;  and  in  this  persuasion  he  forgot  that  wisdom 
by  which  it  had  really  been  bestowed. 

The  death  of  Jacob  Von  Artevelde  at  once  over- 
threw the  projects  of  the  English  monarch,  and  re- 
moved the  prospect  of  the  sovereignty  of  Flanders 
from  the  eyes  of  the  young  Prince  of  Wales.  No 
sooner  did  the  tidings  reach  the  fleet,  than  weighing 
anchor  it  bore  away  for  England,  Edward  vowing  in 
the  first  heat  of  the  grief  and  indignation  which  he 
really  felt  for  the  death  of  a  man  who  had  so  faith- 
fully served  him,  to  wreak  bitter  vengeance  on  the 
Flemings  ere  long  for  the  deed  they  had  just  com- 
mitted.* Time,  however,  acts  on  the  wrath  of  mon- 
archs,  as  on  the  passions  of  other  men,  with  a  power 
of  mitigation  which  the  most  inflexible  nature  can 
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liarffly  resist ;  and  before  he  arrived  in  England,  the 
anger  of  the  English  King  was  sufficiently  abated 
to  leave  his  ear  open  to  the  voice  of  interest.  His 
return  was  delayed  by  a  tremendous  stonn,  an  event 
which  generally  attended  his  passage  from  the  Con- 
tinent to  England  *  ;  but  when  at  length  he  did  reach 
the  British  shores,  policy  had  so  far  resumed  her 
sway  over  his  mind  as  to  prevent  any  allusion  in  his 
public  papers  to  the  causes  of  indignation  which  the 
Flemings  had  given.  Even  in  his  very  first  procla- 
[lation,  he  declared  that  his  voyage  to  Flanders  had 
'removed  all  the  perils  with  which  his  interests  in  that 
country  had  been  threatened,  and  that  the  faithful 
obedience  of  the  Flemings  to  himself  as  legitimate 
King  of  France  was  established  on  a  firaier  basis 
than  ever,  t 

In  the  meanwhile  the  people  of  Belgium  on  their 
parts  perceived  the  danger  and  disadvantage  which 
must  accrue  to  their  trade  from  any  permanent  dis- 
agreement with  England  :  the  circunistances  also 
which  had  induced  many  of  them  to  look  upon  a  re- 
union with  France  as  an  event  which  might  be  more 
advantageous  than  their  alliance  with  the  English 
monarch,  were  changed  before  the  end  of  the  year 

♦  The  occurrence  of  a  temjiest  as  Edward  retunietl  froiii  the  Con- 
tinent was    so  invariable,  that  the  flatterers  of  the  period  declared 
loudJy  that  it  was  evident  France  belonged  to  the  English  King,  as 
vcn  tlic  winds  and  seas  opposed  his  abandonment  of  euch  e&brt  he 
nade  to  recover  that  territory.      Edwiird  in  all  probability  did  not 
scourage  &uch  an  idea;  for  although  he  does  not  appear  to  biive  been 
^eatly  influenced  by  superstition  himself,  yet  nrany  traits  of  hit*  life 
levince  that  he  wei)  knew  the  powerful  eflect  it  hud  upon  others, 
f  Ryiner,  torn.  ii.  part  iv.  p,  185. 
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by  the  occiiiTences  which  took  place  in  France. 
Pliilip  every  day  lost  the  power  of  protecting  or 
benetitiijg  his  allies,  while  Edward  acquired  the 
means  of  punishing  severely  each  breach  of  faith  to- 
wards him  ;  and  the  Flemings  who,  with  all  their  tur- 
bulence, generally  calculated  their  interests  with 
great  nicety,  soon  found  it  necessary  to  court  the 
favour  of  the  English  monarch,  and  to  atone  for  the 
violence  they  had  committed  by  manifold  protest- 
atiouK  of  submission  and  grief.  The  death  of  Artevelde 
was  represented  as  the  act  of  a  frantic  mob ;  severe 
pecuniaiy  fines  were  imposed  upon  the  leaders  of  the 
party  who  slew  him  *  ;  and  though  the  three  principal 
towns  declined  in  respectful  language  to  break  the 
bands  which  tied  them  to  the  Count  of  Flanders,  they 
offered  to  naake  those  very  ties  the  means  of  uniting 
them  more  closely  to  the  English  monarch*  The 
method  by  which  they  proposed  to  effect  this  object 
was  by  marrying  Louis,  the  son  of  the  reigning  Count, 
to  one  of  the  daughters  of  Edward.  As  neither  of 
the  pailies,  however,  was  yet  of  a  marriageable  age, 
the  final  arrangement  of  the  whole  was  deferred  till  an 
after  period ;  and  Edward,  who  evidently  gained  some 
additional  power  in  the  Low  Countries  t  by  the  oon- 


♦  See  the  very  learned  M^inoire«  sur  la  Villc  de  Gand,  by  M«  Diericx> 
torn*  W.  p.  4:7.  48. 

t  Tills  is  made  manifest  by  a  variety  of  papers  preserved  in  Bytncr, 
which  prove,  that  the  Fleminga  not  only  remamcd  sincerely  »t(fich<ni 
to  Edward  for  some  time,  but  that  they  acted  in  such  a  manner  a* 
to  eflfbct  a  powerful  divcr/Fion  in  Edward's  fiivoiir,  while  he  curried  on 
the  war  in  Britauny  and  Gascony,  and  Jed  his  troopt«  in  (person  tnto 
Norinandy*  Thus  we  find  Hugo  of  Hastings  appointed  by  the  King 
his  locutn  tcnens  nnd  captain  general  in  Flanders^  on  tlie  Wth  June 
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ssions  which  were  made  as  a  compensation  for  the 
Toss  he  had  sustained  in  Artevelde,  contented  himself 
for  the  time  with  frustrating  the  views  of  Philip  in 
the  north,  and  prepared  to  carry  the  war  once  more 
into  his  adversary's  territory,  ♦ 


1346 ;  Euid  by  a  paper  of  tEie  same  datej  it  appears  that  the  Fliiminga 
bad  agreed  to  ftirnish  a  certain  forL-e  to  act  directly  against  France, 
under  the  command  of  an  English  officer*  The  assertion  of  the  great 
dy  of  historians  is  positive  that  the  Flemings,  fell  oiF  from  England 
*the  death  of  Artevelde  (see  Rapin,  piige  l-3?3.  folio  ed.  ),  and  made 
their  peace  with  their  own  Prince.  So  far  from  the  truth,  however,  is 
this  assertion,  that  we  not  only  find  the  apppointmcnt  of  Hastings  re- 
corded, bnt  we  find  also  the  services  in  which  he  was  employed,  and 
^■llieh  were  none  other  than  in  aiding  the  Flemings,  with  a  strong  body 
^^Englifih  troops  under  his  command,  to  expul  from  Tcrmonde  and 
other  places  the  garrisons  left  behind  him  by  the  Count  of  Flandurs, 
alter  a  %*ain  attenjpt  to  recover  his  authority  on  the  death  of  Artevelde, 
See  the  notes  of  M.  Lesbroussart  upon  D'Oudegherst,  tom,  ii,  p,  im, 
*  The  character  of  Jacob  Van  Artevelde  lias  lately  been  ably  de- 
fended by  the  amiable  and  learnetl  Corneltssen,  in  his  rare  but  admirable 
Memoirc  tur  let  Chamhres  dc  Rh^totiqut :  by  the  Chevalier  Diericx,  io 
his  Mcmoirc  gur  Ic  Droit  piMe  ct  p&Utique  *fe  la  11  fie  tie  Gnitd^  tom.  i, 
p.  6L  ISl, ;  and  by  Monsieur  A.  Voisin,  io  his  Guide  dis  Vvt^nge^un  dam 
la  ViUc  de  Gand^  a  work  which,  notwithstandint^  its  nnpretending  title, 
bettTB  witnes:$,  in  every  page,  of  learning,  research,  and  talent.  These 
writers  prove  beyond  all  contradiction  that  Artevelde  conferred  innu- 
merable benefits  on  Flanders;  that  he  di>iplayed  great  military  talents  on 
various  occasions;  that  he  completely  reaiodelied  and  won derfally  im- 
proved the  internal  polity  of  his  native  country ;  that  he  raised  com- 
merce, manufactures,  and  agriculture  to  a  pitch  they  had  never  before 
Stehed ;  and  that,  on  various  occivsions^  even  where  his  own  passions 
f e  roost  strongly  engaged,  he  showed  that  reverent  obedience  to  the 
|p5  scarcely  possible  to  reconcile  with  his  picture  as  painted  by  Frois- 
,  Wliy  Froissart  shonid  have  so  traduced  him  canrot  be  now 
rtained ;  but  it  is  clear  that,  at  the  yvry  time  that  the  chronicler  was 
Cubing  him  of  a  thovKsaud  crimes,  the  Flemings  were  still  submitting 
^ihe  laws  he  had  made,  tjreserving  his  regulations  with  scrupulous  re* 
ence,  and  burning  a  pLrpetual  lamp  to  his  memory. 
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CHAP.  XVII. 


BUWAni*  THE  BLACK  rHIKCE  PREPARK9  TO  ACCOMPANY  MIS  FA* 
THEE  TO  FRANCE, —  HIS  WANT  OP  ECONOMY. —  DELAYS  Of  THE 
EXPEDITION.  —  JT  SAILS  FOR  NORMANDY. —  PROCEBDIKGB  AT  LA 
IJOGUE.  —  THE  BLACK  PBIN'CE  KNIGHTED.— -VALOGSES,  CARENTON, 
AND  ST,  LO  TAKEN.  —  fiTORMlNG  OF  CAEN.  ^ — LOITVIERS  AND  THE  | 
PONT  DE  L*AKCME  SACKED. —  MARCH  TOWARDS  PARIS. —  PHILIPS 
PRerARATlONS. —  INEFFECTCAL  EFFORTS    TO    PASS  THE    SEINE,— j 

THE    PASSAGE    EFFECTED. PHILIP  IN  FORCC  FOLLOWS  THE    BRI- 

TJSH    ARMY* — EDWARD    ATTEMPTS  TO   PASS   THESOMMK. CRITI- 
CAL   SITUATION    OF    THE    KING    OP    ENGLAND. —  PASSAGE   OF  TME^ 
aOMMEt   AND    OATTLE    OF    BLANCHE   TACHE, 


Edward  the  Black  Prince  was  naw  entering  his 
sixteenth    year.      His    body,    naturally   strong   and 
vigorous,  had  been  hardened   by  the  fatigues  and 
exercises  of  a   military  education  j    and  his  mind, 
whose  original  capacity  was  great,  had  been  stimu- 
lated to  exertion   by  many  a  lesson  of  honour,  by 
the  example  of  his  mother's  generous  virtues,  and 
his  father's  ever-growing  renown.     The  bright  world 
of  youth  was  all  before  him  ;    and  his  mental  and 
corporeal  powei-s,  his  period  of  life,  his  station  in 
society,  the  habits  he  had  acquired,  and  the  object 
which  had  been  presented  to  his  hopes,  all  taughtj 
him  ardently  to  seek  that  active  employment  of  his] 
faculties  which   is   necessary  to  the  health,   to  thei 
happiness,   to  the  existence  of  man*     Opportunity] 
was  now  about  to  be  presented  to  him  j  and  while 
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his  father  hastened  the  necessary  preparations  for  the 
invasion  of  France,  which  he  once  more  detennined 
to  undertake,  the  Prince,  with  far  more  eager  zeal, 
prepared  for  the  first  time  to  mingle  with  conflicting 
hosts  and  tread  the  field  of  battle. 

The  ardour  of  youth,  and  youth's  unthinking 
inexperience,  led  him  ah'cady  to  contract  debts 
which,  w^e  are  particularly  told,  were  incurred  in 
consequence  of  the  immense  expense  attendant  upon 
the  first  military  expedition  in  wliich  he  was  en- 
gaged** Nor,  indeed,  can  we  wonder  that  with  credit 
easily  obtained,  he  followed  the  example  set  him  by 
his  father,  who  at  the  very  same  time  w^as  engaged 
in  compelling  very  involuntary  loans  from  all  who 
could  furni.sh  him  with  money. t  Nevertheless,  the 
habit  thus  early  begun,  I  mean  the  habit  of  under- 
taking more  than  his  resources  were  calculated  to 
sustain,  is  unhappily  to  be  traced  throughout  the 
life  of  Prince  Edward  j  and  we  do  not  wonder  to 
nd  the  same  person  who  at  fifteen  was  tluis  pressed 
creditors,  and  burthened  with  debt,  terminating 
his  career  m  the  midst  of  difficulties  and  sorrows, 
hurried  on  by  the  same  disproportion  between  his 
endeavours  and  his  means.  It  may  be  said  in  his 
defence  that  in  almost  all  instances  his  financial 
embarrassments  proceeded  rather  from  unfortunate 
circumstances  compelling  him  to  incur  expense,  than 
from  profusion  in  the  conduct  of  his  enterprises  j  but, 
liberal  and  not  careful,  his  error  lay  in  not  providing 

•  R^^mer,  torn.  ii.  part  iv.  p.  20  L     |  Rymer,  toiin  ii.  part  iv.  p.  191* 
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for  times  of  exigency  by  fnigality  in  moments  of 
plenty  ;  and  few  persons  who  trace  the  consequence  of 
events  in  history  will  doubt,  though  parsimony  be  a 
vice  more  contemptible  in  a  monarch  than  in  an  in- 
dividual, that  the  want  of  proper  economy  is  a  failing 
in  a  prince  most  dangerous  both  to  his  people  and  to 
himself. 

On  the  present  occasion  it  will  be  seen  that  a 
number  of  delays,  which  were  imposed  upon  the 
Prince  of  Wales  by  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  H 
forced  him  to  maintain  a  great  military  establishment 
for  nearly  a  year  in  perfect  idleness  ;  and  thus  to 
free  him  from  the  pressure  of  his  debts,  his  father 
was  obliged,  when  the  time  of  activity  at  length 
arrived,  to  grant  him  the  privilege  of  conveying  his 
property  by  will  to  executors,  who  by  the  same  act 
were  invested  with  power  to  hold  all  the  lands  and 
revenues  which  had  been  granted  to  him  for  one 
year  after  his  death. 

The  causes  of  the  delays  to  which  I  have  alluded 
were  various,  and  must  be  noticed  briefly.  The 
forces  which  accompanied  Edward  to  Flanders, 
though  perfectly  e(jual  to  overcome  any  resistance 
which  the  monarch  might  have  anticipated  in  that 
quarter,  were  by  no  means  adequate  to  encounter 
the  araiy  of  a  powerful  adversary.  The  monarch's 
first  step,  therefore,  after  his  return  to  Sandwich,  was 
to  hasten  by  proclamation  the  levying  of  additional 
troops  throughout  England,  This  of  course  required 
time,  and  the  interval  was  fully  filled  up  by  nego- 
tiations with  the  Emperor  in  regard  to  the  renewal  of 
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&rmer  alliances ;  with  the  Pope  coticerning  the  breach 
of  the  truce  with  Philip  ;  with  the  Kings  of  Castile 
and  Portiigalj  in  pursuance  of  treaties  already  in 
progress  j  and  with  a  variety  of  inferior  states  and 
minor  sovereigns,  for  the  purpose  of  thwarting  the 
■teasnres  of  his  adversary,  and  attaching  adherents 
Td  himself.  In  addition  to  these  important  trans- 
actions, Edward's  attention  was  engaged  by  two 
great  objects,  the  provision  of  money  for  the  im- 
mediate expenses  of  the  expedition,  and  preparation 
for  the  defence  of  his  kingdom  during  his  absence. 
The  principal  means  employed  to  accomplish  the 
first  consisted  in  somewhat  tyrannous  exactions  from 
abbots,  bishops,  and  private  persons,  both  lay  and 
clerical  *  ;  and  in  seizing  the  revenues  of  what  were 

»Jled  the  alien  priories  into  the  hands  of  the  King,! 
6  guard  against  threatened  invasions  from  Nor- 
andy,  which  province  seems  to  have  resumed  the 
former  wild  project  of  conquering  England,  the 
King  commanded  beacons  to  be  established  along 
the  coast,  and  the  counties  to  be  placed  in  a  state 
of  general  preparation  for  vigorous  and  immediate 
resistance,  t  Nor  were  these  alone  the  occupa- 
tions which  pressed  heavily  upon  the  mind  of  the 
English  monarch.  The  death  of  his  brother-in- 
law,  William,  Count  of  Hainault,  who  was  killed  in 


•  Rymer,  torn,  ii.  part  iv.  p*  191, 

-(•  It  would  seem  that  the  reTenucs  of  the  alien  priories  had  been 

rtly  restored  to  their  former  possessors  after  the  truce  of  Malestroit; 
kt  I  can  find  no  trace  of  their  having  been  generally  resigned  by  the 

itg  for  many  years  after  this  period. 
I J  Rymer,  torn,  ii*  port  iv,  p.  193. 
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Friesland,  in  1345,  left  in  dispute  the  land  vvhi^ 
had  been  granted  in  dowery  to  Pliilippa  of  England, 
as  well  as  his  own  territories,  and  a  long  train  of  ne- 
gotiations ensued  of  a  painful  and  difficult  nature. 
Id  the  Count  himself  Edward  lost  a  brave  and  at- 
tached, though  rash  and  obstinate,  friend ;  but  his 
death  was  followed  by  an  event  of  still  greater  impor- 
tance, namely,  a  breach  of  the  alliance  which  had 
hitherto  existed  between  the  King  of  England  and 
the  famous  John  of  Hainault,  one  of  the  boldest  and 
most  talented  of  the  military  leaders  of  Europe,* 
How  Philip t  engaged  him  in  his  cause,  and  detached 
him  from  that  of  tlie  English  monarch,  whom  he  had 


•  Froissart»  chap,  ccl. 

f  There  is  no  absohite  proof  that  the  dowery  of  the  Queen  of 
England  was  the  original  caui^e  of  qimrrel  betweeti  Etlwiird  and  his 
wife*s  uncle;  but  the  first  claims  of  Edward  upon  the  territories  of  the 
dead  Count  of  Hainault  arc  addressed  to  John  of  Hainault*  and  they 
seem  im mediately  to  have  been  turned  into  a  ditferent  channel  by 
son»e  cJrcunmtances  of  which  we  are  not  aware.  (See  Rynicr,  vol.  ii. 
part  iv.  p.  1B7.  IM.  198.)  The  account  given  by  Froisetut  of  the 
defection  of  John  of  Hainault  is  that  Philip  employed  the  Count  de 
Blois,  who  liad  married  his  dau{j;hter,to  seduce  him  by  offers  of  personal 
advantage;  which  failing,  from  that  leader's  alfection  fur  his  niece  and 
her  husband,  the  Lord  of  Fagnoelles^  his  favourite  companion  aftd 
friend,  was  next  gained  to  the  French  interest.  Through  his  ineiins 
and  by  his  suggestion,  John  of  Hainault  was  made  to  believe  that  tiie 
King  of  England  had  withheld  the  pension  which  he  had  enjoyed 
for  many  ye^rs,  and  that  it  was  his  intention  to  deprive  hi(n  of  it  for 
ever.  While  his  anger  on  this  subject  was  excited  to  the  highctt 
pitch,  Philip's  eiuissaries  continued  to  court  him  with  li»c  most 
assiduous  attention ;  and  he  was  in  the  end  tempted  to  abandon  the 
King  in  whose  ser^'ice  he  had  spent  the  lirightCBt  yetirs  of  his  life,  and 
join  himself  to  that  monarches  bitterest  enemy*    (FroinHart,  chap,  cd  ) 

Barnes  states,  after  Villani,  that  the  Marquis  of  Juliers  was  vintti  In 
iTiesland,  with  the  Count  of  Hiunault ;  but  tins  was  by  no  mearib  the 
ease,  m  we  find  him  with  Edward  111,  long  afterwards. 
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80  long  and  so  faithfully  served,  is  variously  stated ; 
but  it  is  not  at  all  improbable,  that  some  slight  cause 
of  quarrel,  in  regard  to  the  dowery  of  his  niece  the 
Queen  of  England,  might  be  magnified  by  the  artful 
partisans  of  Philip  into  a  matter  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  justify  the  rash  and  angry  act  which  separated 
him  for  ever  from  his  former  ally. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  attention  of  the  King  was 
ufficiently  occupied  ;    but  still  the  length  of  time 

quired  for  levying  and  arming  such  a  body  of  troops 

as  the  extent  of  his  design  demanded,  was  the  prin- 

ipal  cause  of  the  monarch's  delay ;  for  every  document 

which  has  descended  from  those  days  to  the  present 

evinces  that  Edward's  reliance  was  solely  fixed  upon 

is  native  forces,  and  that  he  had  now  resolved  to  lead 

larger  army  of  Englishmen  into  France  than  he  had 
ever  yet  brought  into  the  field.  Every  man  between 
sixteen  and  sixty  on  the  hither  side  of  Trent  was 
called  to  arms,  and  commanded  to  prepare  to  follow 
the  King  in  his  expedition*  The  most  arbitrary 
stretch  of  the  royal  ]>rerogative  *  was  ventured  to 
swell  the  ranks  of  the  English  army  to  an  unusual 
extent ;  and  Portsmouth  having  been  named  as  the 
place  of  assembly,  the  mid  Sunday  of  Lent  was  ap- 

inted  as  the  latest  day  for  the  general  muster,  t 


♦  The  Kind's  mandate  on  this  occasion  h  one  of  the  roost  curious 
documents  in  historv ;  and  shows  precisely  by  its  various  provisions 
both  the  extent  to  which  the  royal  prerogative  was  sonietinies  illegally 

irried,  and  the  rights  which  the  people  knew  they  posaesse*!,  and 
'ivhich  the  monarch  in  some  degree  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  even 
while  he  violated  them, 

t  Rymer,  torn,  ii.  part  iv.  p.  191. 
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A  tremendous  tempest,  however,  having  scattered 
the  whole  and  destroyed  a  great  part  of  the  fleet 
collected  for  the  transport  of  the  royal  troops,  the 
day  of  meeting  was  postponed  til!  Easter.*  What 
was  the  amount  of  the  forces  then  assembled  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  sayj  but  we  know  that  Edward 
the  Black  Prince  was  called  upon  to  lead  from  his 
principality  three  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty  men 
as  his  individual  quota  j  while  we  find  orders  directed 
to  other  nobles  holding  lands  in  Wales,  which  imply 
the  levying  of  at  least  three  thousand  five  hundred 
more.  The  army  raised  in  the  English  counties, 
although  it  is  clear  that  the  mandate  of  the  King  was 
obeyed  hut  very  imperfectly,  must  have  been  con- 
siderable  ;  and  before  this  period,  a  great  part  of  the 
British  forces  had  been  recalled  from  Britanny,  to- 
gether with  the  Earl  of  Northampton,  t 

Every  thing  seems  to  have  been  fully  prepared  for 
the  proposed  expedition  before  the  end  of  April : 
and  we  find  no  reasonable  cause  for  farther  delay, 
except  some  new  efforts  made  by  the  Church  of 
Rome  to  bring  about  the  often-rejected  peaee4 
Edward,  as  well  as  the  very  parties  who  proposed 
this  renewal  of  negotiation,  must  have  been  aware  H 
that  it  would  prove  fruitless ;  and  he  evidently  " 
yielded  with  reluctance  to  the  reiterated  solicitation 
of  the  cardinals,  so  that  we  cannot  suppose  his  move- 
ments to  have  been  greatly  retarded  by  those  trans- 


i 
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•  Rymer,  torn,  ii.  pjirt  iv,  p.  192. 
%  Rymer*  torn.  ii.  part  iv.  p.  199. 
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HCtions.  In  the  very  outset  of  such  a  complicated 
enterprise,  however,  as  that  in  which  Edward  was 
BOW  engaged,  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome,  and  the 
difficulties  to  be  conquered,  were  of  course  great  j 
^d  we  find  that  his  departure  for  France  was  delayed 
for  several  months  after  the  period  to  which  it  had 
been  at  first  postponed. 

At  length,  in  the  middle  of  July  1336*,  Edward 
sailed  from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  leaving  his  second  son, 
Xionel,  guardian  of  the  kingdom  during  his  absence^t 
The  number  of  ships  which  accompanied  the  mon- 
arch on  his  voyage,  is   more  variously  mentioned 
than  can  be  reconciled  with  any  degree  of  truth  or 
^ilformation  on  tlic  part  of  the  historians.     By  some 
^P  is  stated  to  have  consisted  of  more  than  1000  large 
Hud  500  small  vessels  t  j    and  by  others  the  number 
of  ships  is  reduced  to  2(X),  §     Of  men   at  arms  || 


J*  Mo«t  writers,  both  French  and  English,  state  the  departure  of 
Edward  to   have  taken   place  on   the  2d  of  July,  solely  because  on 
^hiit  day  the  last  tmnM^ction  in  re2:ard  to  tlie  dtlivery  of  the  ^eat  seal 
ok  pliice  in  the  Tsle  of  Wight.     But  this  could  not  have  been  the  day 
1  which  Edward  left  that  island,  as  a  letter  patent,  empowering  the 
ouncil  to  open  letters,  addressed  to  the  King  during  bis  absence,  is 
ited,  ** apud  porfttm  StintliF  EtentF  in  Itaula  VecttP  undevimo  dk' Juiii" 
liymcr,  torn,  ii,  purt  iv.  p.:^02.  |   Knighton,  col.  J5Wj. 

rnes,  p.  340*     I  am  inclined  to  believe  thiit  the  real  number  was 
t500{  as  in  the  Harleian  M88.,  No.  246.,  we  find  attached  to  a 
;  of  the  principal  men  at  arms,  who  serfed  at  the  iiiese  of  Culms,  a 
'  (3f  the  ships  which  were  emplojed  in  those  wars»  together  with  the 
Utiiber  of  mariners  which  they  contained*     The  amount  is  as  follows ;  — 
I  fleet  ships,  433  ;  mariners,  9030 ;  North  fleet  ships,  37 ;  marinere. 
The  handwriting  of  the  M8.»  however,  does  not   appear   very 
incieiit. 

In  r^nrd  to  the  men  at  arms  and  archers  this  account  Is  taken 
Dm   Froissart.      He  has  been  supposed  to  diminish  the  number  of  the 
I  troops  ;  but  Judging  from  every  collateral  fact,  t  am  inclined  to 
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4000,  with  10,000  archers,  12,000  Welsh,  and  6000 
Irish,  constituted,  according  to  the  best  accounts, 
the  whole  force  which  accompanied  the  King  ;  but 
these  were  led  by  twenty-four  of  the  most  famous 
commanders  of  Christendom*,  famous  not  alone  for 
their  valour  but  their  skill. 


believe  that  his  statement  is  ver^  nettrly  correct.  The  amount  of  the 
tnen  at  arms  returned  from  one  hundred  and  thirty  places  in  England, 
on  this  very  occiision,  among  which  places  such  considerable  towns 
as  London,  Hertford^  Gloucester,  Maidstone,  Guilford,  Reading,  Bed- 
ford, Leicester,  and  Cirencester  are  comprised,  only  reaches  1177, 
which  leaves  it  very  probable  that  the  whole  force  of  meii  at  arms 
did  not  exceed  four  or  five  thousand.  Should  it  &eem  difficult  to  make 
this  statement  agree  with  the  account  given  of  the  great  efforts  made 
by  Edward  to  raise  troops,  we  must  remember  that  a  considerable 
force  was  necessarily  left  behind  for  the  defence  of  the  Scoltssh  fron- 
tier, that  a  large  aniiy  was  idready  in  Gascony,  and  that  Britanny  also 
was  held  against  the  French  by  Enghsh  soldiers. 

•  Barnes  gives  the  nume*f  of  these  leaders  from  the  Cambridge 
manitseript  to  which  I  have  before  referred-  They  were,  besides 
Edward  himself  and  Godfrey  de  Harcourt,  Humphry  Bohun  Earl  of 
lierefurd  and  Essex,  Wiiliiiai  Bohun  Earl  q(^  Northampton,  Thontas 
Beauchmnp  Earl  of  Warwick,  Kichard  Fitz- Allan  Earl  of  Arunddt 
John  de  Vere  Hurl  of  Oxford,  WUIiam  de  Clynton  Earl  of  Himibj 
Robert  Uffbrd  Earl  of  Suflfblk ;  together  with  the  Lords 
Mortimer,  Gerard  Lisle,  Reginald  Cobhaai,  John  and  Roger  Beaii- 
champ,  John  Mowbray,  William  de  Roos,  Thomas  Lucy,  MlUiam  Fd- 
ton,  Thomas  Bradston,  Ralph  Ba«set,  John  Willonghby  de  Ert&by, 
Peter  Mauler,  Thomas  L%htred,  John  Fitz  waiter,  William  Kerdestnn, 
Roger  Say,  Almeric  de  St.  Amand,  Robert  Bourchier,  John  le  Strang«» 
Edward  Montague,  Richard  Tidbot,  John  Mohun,  William  Boteler, 
Robert  Ferrers,  John  Seymour,  John  Grey,  William  Botreiiux,  Hugh 
Spencer,  John  Striveling,  Michael  Poyninga,  Robert  Morley,  Thomai 
Morley,  Thomas  Ash  by,  Jolm  Sutton,  Nicolas  Cantehipe^  Jofcm 
Chandou,  Peter  and  Jaines  Audley,  Bartholemew  Burwash,  Thomas 
Holland,  Folk  Fitiwarren,  and  Richard  Pembroke,  The  Uorleiao 
MS.  just  cited,  gives  us  hut  little  precise  information  in  r«*gard  to 
numbers.  The  words  are,  the  prinapal  men  at  arms  ;  and  the  account 
refers  to  I  he  siege  of  Calais,  on  which  occasion  fresh  troops  joined  the 
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In  the  monarch's  own  ship,  sailed  also  Godfrey  of 
Harcourt,  and  Edward  Prince  of  Wales ;  the  latter 
in  his  sixteenth  year,  animated  by  all  the  eager  hopes 
of  youth,  and  the  aspirations  of  mighty  genius  strug- 
gling fonvard  towards  the  fitting  field  for  its  active 
exertion  j  the  former  burning  with  the  near  prospect 
of  that  re\Tnge,  which,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  purely 

iminal,  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  human 

ssions.  The  instigations  of  De  Harcourt  had  un- 
doubtedly hastened  the  steps  of  the  English  King  ; 
and  his  persuasions  now  guided  him  to  that  part  of 

e  country  with  which  he  himself  was  best  ac- 
quainted, and  where  his  influence  and  knowledge 
might  be  most  serviceable  to  the  cause  he  had  es- 
poused.* 

It  has  been  asserted  that  Edward,  up  to  the  time 
of  his  departure,  and  even  after  he  had  set  sail,  pro- 
posed to  direct  his  course  to  Guyenne,  in  order  to 
expel  the  French  completely  from  his  territories  in 
Aquitaine  ;  and  that  a  contrary  wind  was  the  first  in- 
ducement  which  led  him  to  listen  to  the  counsels  of 
his  Norman  ally,  and  conduct  his  armament  to  La 
Hogue-  Such  vacillation >  however,  was  totally  con- 
trary to  the  general  character  of  all  Edward's  other 
enterprises  J  and  as  many  of  the  statements  generally 
connected  with  the  account  of  his  present  proceedings 


Ring  from  England.  The  nuniber,  including  knights,  but  no  mferior  per- 
80D»»  ajDOtmts  to  1 2(r]j  ;  of  whom  were  only  two  German  counts  and  1)  I 
German  knights.    The  MS.  is  very  cnrioiiPi,  however,  in  nmny  respects, 
and  weU  deserves  to  be  printed^  if  it  have  not  beeii  printed  already. 
^  Froissart,  chap.  ccUiv. 
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are  decidedly  false,  I  cannot  doubt  that  this  assertion 
is  so  likewise,  and  that  long  before  the  monarch  set  sail, 
his  plan  for  invading  Nonnandy  was  fully  formed  upon 
the  suggestions  of  Godfrey  de  Harcourt,  It  was  very 
natural  to  ensure  his  design  from  being  defeated  in  the 
outset  by  the  preparation  of  his  adversary's  means 
of  resistance,  that  the  monarch  and  his  counsellors 
should  maintain  the  most  profound  silence  in  regard 
to  the  real  object  of  the  expedition.  Nor  is  it  at  all 
improbable,  that  even  a  false  report  of  the  intended 
landing  in  Guyenne  was  industriously  circulated  for 
the  purpose  of  deceiving  the  enemy,  and  in  the  hope 
of  finding  the  Neustrian  coast  completely  unprepared 
for  resistance  ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  cannot  suppose 
that  Edward  for  one  moment  entertained  a  serious 
intention  of  conducting  his  troops  to  Aquitaine-* 


I 


♦  The  motive  assigned  for  this  intention  by  Froissart^  and  by  Burnet 
who  follows  his  account  blindly^  ts,  that  the  position  of  the  Earl  of 
Derby»  or  rather  the  Eari  of  LancasttT,  fur  his  father  was  now  dead, 
demanded  the  King's  immediate  presence  in  Guyenne,  It  tippeafs»  how- 
ever^  that  such  was  by  no  means  the  case,  as  in  the  month  of  May,  long 
after  the  assembly  of  the  troops,  Edward  announces  to  the  Engtish 
clergy  that  the  Earl  had  been  eminently  successful  against  the  French, 
and  calls  upon  thent  to  pray  for  a  continuation  of  Divine  favour. 
(Rymcr,  torn,  ii.  part  iv*  page  199.).  The  letters  aUoof  the  Earl  him- 
self show  that  he  was  any  thing  but  in  a  depressed  condition.  (Robert 
of  Avesbury,  p-  14L)  The  whole  account  of  Froissort,  however,  is  po* 
litively  erroneous  in  regard  to  Edward*B  ro3'age.  He  says  that  Edward, 
having  sailed  from  Southampton,  wa»  cast  uf>on  the  coast  of  Cornwall 
the  third  day  by  contrary  winds.  He  there  remained  at  anchor  six  diy^ 
and  then  sailed  direct  for  Nonnandy.  Now,  as  I  have  shown  in  a  fonaer 
note,  Edward  was  still  at  the  Uttle  port  of  St.  Helens  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight  on  the  morning  of  the  llth  of  July  (Rjuner,  tonu  ii.  part  if , 
page  20*2.);  and  it  is  proved  by  other  authorities  (Robert  rv, 

the  Chroniqucs  de  France,  nml  Edward*R  own  letter  prt^  rh« 

chronicle  of  Lanercost,)  that  he  arrived  at  La  Hogue  on  Wedncsdt) 
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Certaia  it  is  that  with  a  favourable  wind  he  stretched 
Im  sails  for  Nomiandy  ;  and  after  a  short  and  easy 
passage,  reached  La  Hogue  on  the  small  peninsula  of 
Cotentin.  He  found  the  country,  as  he  had  been 
led  to  expect,  totally  undefended,  and  disembarked 
his  troops  without  opposition  *  ;  but  as  he  himself  set 
foot  upon  the  shore,  he  is  said  to  have  fallen  with 
such  violence  that  the  blood  gushed  from  his  nose. 
The  knights  and  barons  who  accompanied  him,  and 
who  were  all  more  or  less  tinged  with  the  superstition 
of  the  day,  besought  him  to  return  to  his  ship,  de- 
claring that  the  accident  was  an  evil  omen*  Edward, 
Low^ever,  with  prompt  policy  recalled  the  words  of 
sar,  and  replied  that  it  was  but  a  sign  that  the 
land  desired  him.t 

I  For  six  days  Edward  remained  at  La  Hogue t  dis- 
embarking his  horses  and  stores.  Some  repose  was 
also  judged  necessary  by  that  monarch,  and  a  con- 
siderable time  was  employed  in  baking  bread  for  the 
long  march  which  lay  before  his  troops  ;  a  precaution 
the  more  necessaiy  in  those  days,   as  both  parties 


yko^ 

«ei 


e  l?th  of  July.  He  wa.^  therefore  cleftrly  not  two  whole  dajs  «nd 
tiights  on  his  passage.  The  Earl  of  Lancaster,  in  his  letter  cited  above, 
makes  no  mention  of  having  expected  the  King  in  Gascony,  although  he 
itates  that  he  was  aware  of  Edward' »  having  landed  in  Normandy,  prior 
to  the  middle  of  August. 

•  WalstngJiam  (p*  118.)  mentions  some  oppomtion ;  and  declares 
that  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  with  seven  inferior  Roldierfi,  slew  sixty 
Korraans ;  but  I  see  no  cause  why  we  should  pause  on  such  a  tale  for 
ft  moment,  as  Edward,  in  his  own  letter,  never  alludes  to  any  event  of 
the  kind. 

f  Froissartt  chap.  ccUi'i.  J  Rob€rt  of  Avesburj',  page  123* 
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ravaged  the  country  through  which  they  passed»  anc 
the  avant-guard  of  a  royal  aroiy  often  spread  desolation 
and  famine  for  several  leagues  in  advance  of  the 
main  body,  with  very  little  consideration  of  the  evils  ^ 
they  inflicted  upon  their  own  companions  as  well  as  H 
upon  the  enemy,*  Before  the  English  force  quitted 
the  peninsula  of  Cotentin  also,  a  large  detachment 
took  and  pillaged  the  town  of  Barfleur,  which  had 
been  left  without  defence  and  was  afterwards  burned 
as  well  as  Cherbourg  and  a  number  of  small  towns 
and  castles.  At  the  same  time  the  fleet  swept  the 
sea  coast  of  alt  those  vessels  which  might  have  spread 
the  intelligence  of  the  invasion  through  different 
paits  of  the  country,  destroying  more  than  100  large 
ships. 

Here,  too,  at  La  Hogue,  Edward  the  Black  Prince 
went  through  that  ceremony  t  which  was  one  of  the 


*  I  have  followed  throughout  this  account  the  letter  of  Kiog  Ed* 
ward  himself  addressed  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (Cotton 
M8S.,  Claudius,  D.  VIL),  and  that  of  Michael  dc  Northbury,*  per- 
sonal atteiulunt  on  Ed\%  ard,  as  preserved  by  Robert  of  Avesbury.  Be* 
vend  all  question  these  documents  are  worthy  o(  greater  eonfideoce 
than  the  account  of  Froissart,  or  tliat  of  the  anonymous  manuBcripC 
cited  by  Barnes,  called  Acta  Edwardi  filli  Edwardi  Tertii;  but  ua  their 
narrative  is  of  course  very  brief,  I  have  supphed  some  details  from 
other  sources  where  they  are  not  contradicted  by  the  more  certain 
authority  of  the  letters*  All  accounts  state,  however^  that  Edward 
landed  at  La  Hogue  St.  Vast,  by  which  I  do  not  conceive  the  town  of 
8t.  Vast  to  have  been  meant,  as  that  would  iuiply  that  the  troops  turned 
back  from  their  road  into  the  interior  of  France  to  attack  Biirfleur.  I 
suBpect  that  the  cape  of  La  Hogue  itself  was  meant ;  but  I  adrancc  the 
idea  with  doubt,  as  Edward  says  h inisclf  that  tlK7  landed  at  **  Lc  Ho^t 
pres  Barfiuz,^'  Thii>  letter  has  been  fmblished  1  believe  in  the  lUtro* 
spectiv©  Review.  f  Rymer^  vol,  ii^  part  iv.  p.  «05, 
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most  iniportant  events  in  the  life  of  a  young  warrior 
of  those  days,  being  clubbed  a  knight  by  his  father's 
own  hand  ;  and  at  length,  on  Tuesday  the  18th  of 
July  134(3,  the  King,  after  having  created  several 
others  knights*,  and  conferred  various  military 
honours  to  encourage  his  young  nobility  to  great 
efforts  in  the  enteqmse  before  them,  struck  his  tents 
and  began  his  march  into  the  interior.  His  force 
now^  formed  three  divisions,  commanded  by  Godfrey 
of  Harcourt,  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  himself;  while 
the  Ear!  of  Arundel  acted  as  Lord  High  Constable, 
and  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  in  command  of  the 
fleet,  followed  the  army  along  the  sea  coast*!  Be- 
fore quitting  the  peninsula  of  Contentin,  De  Har- 
court,  whose  territory  of  St.  Sauveur  le  Viscom te  was 
situated  within  its  limits,  once  more  did  homage  for 
his  lands  to  Edward  IIL,  as  lawful  King  of  France* 
But  this  act  of  his  revenge  was  by  no  one  mistaken 
for  the  effect  of  conviction,  and  none  of  the  French 
nobles  were  thereby  induced  to  follow  his  example 
in  an  act  of  rebellion,  for  which  they  did  not  possess 
the  same  motives^ 
h  Upon  the  march,  Edward  Prince  of  Wales  ac* 
eompanied  his  father ;  and  in  the  various  skirmishes 
which  took  place,  as  the  King  advanced  into  the  heart 
of  France,  he  first  saw  those  thuigs  practised  as  a 
matter  of  severe  necessity,  of  which  the  exercises  of 


♦  Barnes. 

X  Bames,  p,  34  L 


f  Froi8sart»  chap,  cclxvl. 
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the  tournament  and  the  round  table  were  but  i 
sportive  mockery.  At  their  first  dajr^s  halting-place, 
Valognes,  no  resistance  seems  to  have  been  offered, 
and  the  town  and  castle  surrendered  ** ;  but  as  they 
proceeded  to  Carentaii,  the  breaking  down  of  the 
bridges  gave  some  signs  of  a  growing  spirit  of  resist- 
ance^t  An  attempt  to  defend  the  castle  of  Ca^ 
rentan  appears  to  have  been  made  ;  but  Normandy,  as 
Godfrey  of  Harcourt  had  previously  informed  the 
English  monarch,  had  been  long  without  seeing  the 
face  of  an  enemy,  and  it  required  time  fur  the  in- 
habitants to  recover  from  the  consteniation  and  sur- 
prise which  the  sudden  appearance  of  an  unexpected 
adversary  occasioned, t  The  place  surrendei*ed  almost 
instantly  ;  but  notwith^itanding  ail  the  efforts  of  the 
King  of  England,  the  town  was  pillaged  and  par* 
tially  burned.  § 

Crossing  the  Vire,  the  royal  army  of  England  now 
attacked  and  took  St-  Lo ;  and  under  the  guidance 
of  Godfrey  of  Harcourt* — whose  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  country,  as  well  as  his  skill  in  warfare,  rendered 
him  invaluable  as  a  leader,  while  his  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances placed  his  fidelity  beyond  doubt,  —  the 
English  host  advanced  by  rapid  marches  upon  Caen, 
plundering  as  usual  the  country  for  six  or  seven 
leagues  on  either  side  of  the  line  of  march*  Much 
more  booty  was  obtained  than  any  one  then  present 
had  ever  acquired  by  the  same  means  before,  as  the 
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•  CaUon  MSS.,  Claudius,  D.  VII. 
f  North  bury,  Robert  de  Avcsbury. 
%  FroissBTt,  chap,  ccfxvit. 


5  Avwbtiry,  p,  II 
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towns  of  Normandy  had  become  gamers  of  the 
Hibundance  of  the  land  during  a  long  continuance  of 
^Brosperity  and  peace.  Gold  and  silver  were  cheap 
^^ti  the  English  cainpj  and  valets  and  grooms  learned 

to  despise  fine  cloth  and  gowns  of  fun 
^f    In  the  meantime,  the  news  of  Edward^s  landing  in 

Normandy  flew  to  Paris ;    and  the  direction  of  hia 

Ptoarch  seems  to  have  been  instantly  divined  by  Philip 
of  Valois,  who,  having  been  long  aware  of  the  great 
preparations  which  the  English  King  was  making  for 
a  renewal  of  the  war,  was  in  some  degree  ready  to 
meet  the  storm  wherever  it  might  fall ;  though,  from 
the  great  force  he  had  detached  to  Gascony,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  he  had  judged  that  province  would  be  first 
exposed  to  its  fury*  No  sooner,  then,  did  he  learn 
that  the  English  had  actually  landed  In  Cotentin, 
than  he  despatched  the  Count  d'Eu,  then  Constable 
of  France,  with  the  Count  of  Tankerville,  and  as  nu- 
merous a  force  as  he  could  collect  at  the  moment, 
with  orders  to  oppose  the  farther  advance  of  Edward 
at  Caen. 

The  Bishop  of  Bayeux  had  already  thrown  himself 
into  that  city ;  the  castle  was  garrisoned  by  300 
Genoese,  commanded  by  Sir  Robert  de  Warignies  j 
and  the  commons  showed  a  zealous  determination  to 
defend  their  town  to  the  last,  which  resolution  was 
strengthened  and  confirmed  by  the  arrival  of  the  two 
Counts  with  600  men  at  arms.  Immediate  prepar- 
ations were  made  to  raise  new  defences ;  but  it 
would  appear  that  the  place,  which  was  altogether 
unfortified  except  by  a  citadel,  was  incapable  of  re- 
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sistiog  a  powerful  army  ;  and  that  the  only  chance 
of  delaying  Edward  before  it  was  by  opposing  the 
passage  of  the  river  Ome,  which  flowed  between  the 
principal  quarters  of  the  town  and  parts  which  were 
then  merely  suburbs.  The  bridge,  therefore,  was 
barricaded;  strong  wooden  towers  were  erected  to 
gall  the  enemy  in  his  approach ;  and  such  w^as  the 
confidence  of  the  inhabitants  and  their  leaders,  that 
all  the  offers  of  Edward  were  rejected  with  scorn; 
although  he  sent  written  promises  of  protection  in 
person  and  property  to  the  citizens,  by  the  hands  of 
Geoffiey  de  Maldon,  a  friar  of  the  order  of  St. 
Austin.* 

At  length,  on  the  2(jth  of  July  the  English  mon- 
arch, without  having  halted  one  day  since  he  quitted 
La  Hogue>  arrived  within  two  leagues  of  Caen  ;  while 
the  fleet,  under  the  command  ofClynton  Earl  of  Hun- 
tingdon, came  round  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ome,  and 
anchored  at  the  little  port  of  Estreham*  After  sleep- 
ing in  the  fields,  and  gaining  by  his  scouts  what  in- 
formation he  could,  concerning  the  attitude  of  the 
enemy,  Edward  drew  up  his  army  for  the  attack,  and 
marched  forward  towards  the  bridge.  The  suburbs 
were  found  deserted ;  and  it  became  evident  that 
upon  the  passage  of  the  river  depended  the  success  of 
the  day.t     The  attack  was  immediately  begun,  and 


•  Bames,  p,  344. 

t  This  account,  it  will  be  perceived,  is  totally  difltTcnt  from  thtl  of 
Froissart,  who  declares  Umt  the  citizeiis  of  Ciien  went  out  a^iimst 
the  will  of  the  Constable  and  the  Count  of  Tankerdllc  to  meet 
Edward  in  the  open  Held ;   but  Bed  upon  the  first  oppearftnce  of  till 
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\\ie  bridge  was  defended  for  some  moments  with  great 
gallantry  :  but,  at  length,  the  barriers  being  forced, 
the  commons  fled  in  every  direction  ;  and  the  English 
poured  in  with  oveqiowering  numbers.  Plunder  and 
slaughter  to  a  fearful  extent  were,  of  course,  the  con- 
sequences ;  and  a  multitude  of  knights,  as  well  as 
citizens,  were  pursued  and  slain  in  the  streets  and 
gardens  ;  though,  from  the  horrid  custom  of  instantly 
stripping  the  bodies,  it  became  impossible  to  tell  to 
what  class  the  dead  had  in  general  belonged**  Never- 
theless the  spirit  of  chivalry  in  some  degree  ameli- 
orated even  the  outrages  inflicted  on  a  town  taken  by 
assault  ;  outrages  which,  in  a  time  when  men's  minds 
were  but  half  emancipated  from  the  ferocity  of  the 
dark  ages,  would  liave  been  dreadful  indeed,  without 
some  softening  principle.  Quarter  was  very  gene- 
rally given,  after  the  first  momentary  fury  of  attack 
had  subsided  j  and  besides  the  Constable  t,  and  the 


I 

I  rri! 
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English  forces  without  strilting  a  stroke*     I  found,  however,  Ihat  the 
French  account  (Chronujuea  de  Fnmce,  chap,  xxxvii.)  agreed  in  every 
material  particular  with  that  of  Edward  himself,  and  tfiat  of  Michael 
Northbury,  an  Englishman,  who  was  present ;  and,  therefore,  of  course  I 
preferred  their  united  evidence  to  that  of  Froissiyt,  who  received  his 
tement  from  another  person  (Jean  le   Bel)  who  wa^  not  present  on 
\e  occasion  himself.     80  far  from  the  people  of  Caen  having  made  a 
:ble  defence,  EdwarJ  (Cot.  M8S.,  Claudius,  D,  VIL)  gives  them 
the  highest  praise  for  gallantry  and  good  conduct. 

♦  Villani  states  the  number  of  the  slain  at  five  thousand* 
f  Edward,  it  would  appear,  bought  the  Constable  of  his  captors  for 
the  sum  of  80,000  Horias.     If  Sir  ThomEia  Leigh  did  take  the  Con  stable, 
fts  some  have  asserted,  it  was  under  the  comaiand  of  Thomas  Lord 
Holland.     See  Rymer^  toni.  lii,  part  i. 
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Count  of  Tankerville,  140  knights  •,  and  from  120 
to  140  squires  were  made  prisoners.t     The  loss  of  I 
the  English  was  very  inconsiderable,  the  death  of  | 
only  one  person  of  any  note  being  recorded^  t 

The  plunder  collected  was  immense,  and  was  more 
than  suflSeient  to  compensate  for  the  expenses  of  the 
present  expedition.  §  This  being  phiced  on  board 
the  vessels  at  Estreham,  with  the  wealth  which  had 
been  previously  acquired,  was  despatched  to  England; 
and  Edward  prepared  with  all  «peed  to  march  forward 
in  search  of  new  conquests.  || 

He  directed  his  steps,  in  the  first  place,  towards 
Lisieux,  from  whence,  it  would  appear,  he  proposed 
to  march  upon  Rouen  5[ ;  but  at  the  farmer  place  he 
was  met  by  two  cardinals*  •  commissioned  to  make  «uch 


•  EtKvard's  letter  (Cot.  MSS.,  CFaudiua,  D,  VIT.). 

t  Robert  of  AveBbury. 

f  I  have  rejectpi!  the  statement  of  Froissart,  who  says  that  an  immense 
number  of  the  Eni^li^sh  were  killed  tind  wounJed,  and  that  Edward 
commanded  in  revenge  that  the  city  should  be  given  up  to  Hre  and 
sword »  because  his  account  does  not  agree  with  the  King*»  own 
(Statement,  with  that  of  Northbury,  who  was  present,  nor  with  the  Chro- 
nicle of  France,  The  gentlemanly  courtesy  of  Mr.  Woodthorpe  haiing 
lately  placed  the  archives  of  the  city  under  my  inspection,  1  find  in 
Vol.  F.  fol.  riO*  a  contemporary  account  of  the  taking  of  Caen,  in  whicii 
it  is  especially  marked  that  the  city  was  captured  mtmzperddc  not  genii, 

§  Henry, 

II  Michael  Nortbbury  declares  that  tf»e  citiJJens  of  Btiyenx  sent  to 
Edward  lo  ofter  submission  j  but  that  the  King  refused  to  receive  thero 
to  his  fealty:  but  the  letter  which  follows  from  Edward's  confessor  seem* 
to  imply  the  contrary,  by  the  words,  "  Civitos  Bajoceusia  »e  spoote 
reddidit,  timcns  ne  consimilia  paterentur." 

T  Froissart,  chap,  cclxxii.     Robert  of  Avesbury,  p.  127.  ] 

••  These  were  Annibal  Ccccano,  Cardinal  Bishop  of  Tuscultun,  aad 
Stephen  Albert,  Cardinal  of  Saint  John  and  St.  Paul.  Eymer*  torn.  it. 
part  iv.  p.  204. 
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offers  as  the  Roman  pontiff  judged  might  produce  a 
peace.*  Their  proposal,  however,  merely  iiyiplied  a 
restitution  of  the  duchy  of  Aquitaine,  in  the  same 
position  as  Edward's  father  had  held  it ;  with  the 
prospect  of  greater  concessions,  if  he  would  conclude 
a  treaty  of  alliance  by  marriage  between  a  member  of 
his  own  family  and  one  of  the  race  of  Valois. 

Edward's  original  claims  upon  Aquitaine,  however, 
were  much  greater  than  the  offers  of  the  cardinals 
were  calculated  to  satisfy.  It  had  been  his  invariable 
demand,  as  it  was  his  unquestionable  right,  that  the 
duchy  should  be  restored  in  the  same  state,  and  to 
the  same  extent,  as  it  had  been  originally  held  by 
Eleanor,  whose  marriage  with  Henry  XL  had  con- 
veyed it  to  the  Kings  of  England ;  and  now  ac- 
companied by  a  great  and  conquering  army,  amidst 
a  career  of  glory  and  success,  he  was  not  likely  to 
listen  to  any  more  limited  concession.  Of  truces  he 
knew^  the  fallacy,  and  of  delay  he  knew  the  danger ; 
so  that  rejecting  the  mediation  of  the  cardinals  at 
once,  he  marched  on  to  take  advantage  of  the  un- 
prepared state  of  his  adversaiy's  territories. 

Finding,  during  his  halt  at  Lisieux,  that  Rouen 
iiad  been  put  in  such  a  state  of  defence  as  to  promise 
a  long  and  vigorous  resistance,  and  unwilling  to  un- 
dertake any  entcT^^rise  which  might  either  delay  his 
advance  or  tarnish  the  brightness  of  his  previous  suc- 
cess, be  abandoned  the  design  of  attacking  that  city, 
and  directed  his  march  upon  Evreux.     Here  also  he 


•  dd  Auguat  1346. 
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found  preparations  had  been  made  for  defence  ;  and 
turning  once  more  towards  the  Seine,  he  descended 
the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Eure,  in  wliich  Louviers 
and  the  Pont  de  I'Arche  were  completely  sacked  by 
his  sohliers,* 

The  monarch's  proceedings  since  the  taking  of  1 
Caen  had  been,  perhaps,  more  bold  than  pnident ;  for 
it  must  be  remembered  that  there  is  a  great  difference 
between  the  warfare  of  modem  and  that  of  feudal  times, 
which  difference  was  decidedly  unfavourable  to  Ed- 
ward* At  present,  a  very  considerable  length  of  time 
is  required  for  the  formation  of  any  thing  like  a  re- 
gular army  j  but  at  that  period,  every  man  being  by 
profession  a  soldier,  and  bound  to  take  arms  at  a  rao-  j 
ment's  notice,  the  materials  for  cutting  off  an  invader's  1 
retreat  were  always  ready  in  every  part  of  the 
country,  and  could  be  organised  with  great  rapidity. 
Such  was  the  case  in  the  present  instance.  While 
Edward  was  marching  onward  from  Caen,  the  garrison 
of  Rouen  formed  a  nucleus  for  the  collection  of  a 
larger  force.t  The  Count  of  Harcourt,  brother  of 
the  exile,  and  the  Count  de  Dreux,  called  the  whole 
of  Normandy  to  arms  i  every  feudal  lord  summoned 
his  vassals  to  his  banner,  every  vassal  ])iit  his  foot  in 
the  stirrup  ;  and  before  Edward  reached  the  banks  of] 
the  Seine,  a  formidable  army  was  gathering  in  his 
rear.t     As  his  ships  had  by  this  time  left  the  coast,  1 


•  Frouisart,  chap,  cdxxiv. 

f  Robert  of  Avesbury,p,  128, 

f  Dr,  Henry  says  that  Philip  was  at  Rouen  in  person;  of  this,  how 

ever,  there  is  not  only  no  proof,  but  the  positive  assertiun  of  Froif-iurt,  lu 
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Edward  had  now  only  the  choice  of  retreating 
through  Normandy  upon  Britanny,  or  of  attempting 
to  force  the  passage  of  the  Seine  and  fight  his  way  to 
Flanders,  He  instantly  chose  the  bolder  alternative, 
and  marched  along  the  left  bank  of  the  river  towards 
Paris  •,  seeking  some  passage  for  his  troops,  but  in 
vain.  The  enemy  followed  him  step  by  step  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river ;  all  the  bridges  were  broken 
down  ;  the  fords  destroyed  ;  and  the  most  watchful 
precautions  were  used  in  every  way  to  guard  against 
the  possibility  of  his  succeeding  in  this  design. 
b  Still  he  marched  on,  with  a  resolute  countenance, 
ravaging  the  country  through  which  he  passed,  and 
burning  tlie  towns  of  \^ernon  and  Mantes t,  as  well 
as  all  the  villages  on  the  leit  bank  of  the  Seine 
between  the  Pont  de  TArche  and  Poissy-  At  the 
latter  place   the    bridge  was   found    broken  t ;    but 


Yd  J 


well  as  every  sort  of  collateral  evidence,  against  it.  Hcnrj'  is  usuully  so 
extremely  accurate,  that  so  slif^bt  an  error  even  sis  this  is  very  uncommon, 
I  am  inclinefi  to  think,  therefore,  that  he  must  have  been  misled  by 
Bome  bad  edition  of  Froi^sort,  as  at  the  same  place  I  find  another 
mistake;  najnely,  the  assertion  that  Edward  appeared  in  arms  before 
Rouen.  It  is  proved  beyond  doubt  that  lie  never  ajiproached  nearer  to 
that  city  than  the  Pont  de  TArche,  whence  he  turned  upon  Paris* 

*  Froissart,  chap.  273. 

f  Froissart   declares  that  Edward  also  destroyed  in  marching  to 
bissy  the  towns  of  Mculaii  and  Vcrnueil.    I  have  omitted  the  first,  be- 

;use,  being  situated  on  theright  bank  of  tbe  Seine,  it  would  have  required 
:he  passage  of  the  English  anny  to  have  burned  it ;  and  this  was  the 
very  object  for  which   Edward  was  strivint^  in  vain.     Vernueii  also, 

fing  about  fifty  miles  out  of  his  line  of  march,  sceniu  to  me  to  have 
n  inserted  by  mistake,  piThaps  meaning  Vei-non. 

X  Robert  of  Aveabury,  pp.  129.  136.     Froissart,  ch»p.  ccljotiii. 
VOL.  la  G  G 
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the  piles  on  which  it  rested  were  still  in  the  river? 
and  the  facilities  for  its  reconstruction  which  thi« 
circumstaoce  aflfbrded  determined  Edward  to  make 
the  attempt.  He  accordingly  halted  at  Poissy  for 
five  days ;  and  to  cover  the  real  puq>ose  of  his 
pause,  he  detached  considerable  bodies  of  troops 
in  various  directions,  burning  and  ravaging  the 
country  to  the  very  gates  of  Paris.  St<  Germain, 
St»  Cloud,  Bourg  la  Heine,  and  a  multitude  of  the 
small  towns  and  hamlets  that  always  gather  around 
a  capital,  were  given  to  the  flames ;  and  terror  and 
anxiety  spread  amongst  the  Parisians  at  the  bold 
approach  of  so  successful  an  enemy.  Poissy,  which 
had  given  birth  to  St.  Louis,  had  long  been  a  favourite 
residence  of  the  Kings  of  France  ;  and  several  of  the  j 
I  last  monarchs  of  the  Capetian  race  had  taken  pleasur 
in  ornamenting  it  witli  a  number  of  splendid  build- 
ings. One  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  the 
Gothic  architecture  of  the  period  was  to  be  found  in 
the  Dominican  priory  adjoining  the  King*s  palace,  the 
prioress  of  which  was  always  of  noble  and  frequently 
of  royal  race.  At  the  present  time  one  of  the  sisters 
of  the  reigning  monarch  presided  over  the  ladies  of 
Poissy  •  ;  but  the  good  nuns  had  fled  to  Paris  on  the 
approach  of  the  invaders,  and  Edward  found  both 
the  palace  and  the  convent  void.  It  was  here,  how*  j 
ever,  that  he  fixed  his  residence,  during  his  stay  i^ifl 
that  town,  whilst  Edward  Prince  of  Wales  held  a 


ite  ■ 

:hel 


•  MS.  Vet.  in  Bib.  C.  C,  C, 
wardi  Tertii. 
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second  court  at  another  royal  palace  in  the  vicinity. 
Provisions  of  every  kind  were  plenty  in  the  to^vn ; 
and  the  English  monarch  and  his  son  here  cele- 
brated the  festival  of  the  Assumption  *>  one  of  the 
solemn  days  of  the  Roman  church,  with  as  much 
pomp  as  if  they  had  sat  in  the  palace  of  the  English 
capitaht 

In  the  meanwhile  Philip  of  Valois  had  issued  a 
general  summons  for  all  his  nobles  to  meet  him  with 
their  armed  vassals  at  St.  Denis $,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  battle  to  the  invader  j  and  zealous  troops  were 
6ocking  in  every  day  from  all  parts  of  the  realm  of 
France.  It  was  not  indeed  that  Philip  was  by  any 
means  a  popular  monarch,  that  he  was  loved,  or  that 
he  was  respected  ;  for  his  late  acts  of  insane  violence 
had  deprived  him  of  what  little  esteem  he  had  ever 
enjoyed  amongst  the  nobles  of  France,  and  we  shall 
soon  have  cause  to  see  how  little  his  commands  were 
attended  to,  on  occasions  even  of  the  most  vital 
importance.  There  was  never  yet,  however,  an 
instance  when  the  prospect  of  an  immediate  engage* 
ment  did  not  find  a  French  army  ready  to  seek  the 
field  ;  and  within  a  very  few  days  after  Edward  had 


•  Fnoisgart,  chap,  273. 

f  Frois^art  breaks  off  his  account  of  the  military  proceedings  rather 
drolly  to  defscribe  Edward  holding  his  court  in  the  Abbey  of  Poissy, 
rn  draft  Jbunr*  (Ttmiinet,  de  vvrmdUe  ecarlate  xatit  matichex.  In  re- 
gard to  tlie  manuscnpt  Life  of  the  Black  Prince  which  I  have  cited  above, 
I  wish  it  clearly  to  be  understood  that  I  have  not  seen  it,  and  that  1 
trust  to  the  exactness  of  Barnes's  quotations,  as  he  had  access  to  it 
when  it  was  in  a  far  more  perfect  state. 

X  Froiaaait,  chap,  cclxix. 

Q  Q    9. 
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taken  advantage  of  the  old  piles  at  Polssy  to  throw 
his  bridge  over  the  Seine,  a  force  fully  sufficient  to  M 
givehim  battle  was  collected  at  St<  Denis. 

Whether  the  generals  who  had  hitherto  watched 
his  motions  had  been  called  to  join  the  troops  com- 
manded by  Philip  himself^  on  account  of  the  strong 
demonstrations  made  by  Edward  upon  Paris  and  the 
prospect  of  a  general  engagement,  or  whether  by  a  M 
feigned  movement  the  Engliish  king  deceived  them,  ■ 
as  has  been  stated  by  some  historians,  and  led  them 
farther  up  the  river,  while  the  passage  of  his  army 
was  effected  at  Poissy,  I  do  not  know.* 

As  soon  as  it  was  possible,  and  apparently  before] 
the  bridge  was  fully  constructed t,  Godfrey  of  Har-f 


*  Henry  declares  that  Edward  deceived  the  French  by  marchiing  a 
port  of  hb  forces  up  the  river.  All  that  Froissart  says  upon  the  sub- 
ject is,  "  et  tant  nllcrent  quails  vinrent  jusqu'  a  Potssy  et  trouvereot  \e 
pont  rompu  et  defait ;  ixiais  encore  ^toient  les  estaches  et  les  ptcs^  en 
la  riviere.  Si  js*arreta  Ic  roi  ct  y  sejouma  par  cinq  jours,  Entrenientei 
fut  le  pont  rcfait,  bon  el  fort  pour  passer  son  ost,  ais^iuent  et  fans 
peril.*'  At  the  same  time^  he  marks  that  the  [jrevious  ajipearmice  of 
the  English  detachments  sa  near  Paris  as  8t.  Cloud,  ^'c.  had  not  de- 
ceivetl  Philips  who  assured  the  citizens  of  the  capital  that  Edward 
would  approach  no  nearer.  Michael  Northbury  makes  no  mention  of 
any  other  movements  to  deceive  the  enemy;  and  yet  it  ts  impossible  to 
suppose  that  Philip,  after  having  taken  so  mueh  paina  to  oppose  Ed* 
ward's  passage,  would  have  suffered  him  to  construct  a  bridge  iind  pass 
his  men  over  without  he  haj  either  deceived  himsdr  or  had^  been 
deceived  by  Edward.  Michael  Northbury  and  Frotssort  both  mention 
the  engiigeuient  between  u  part  of  the  English  army  and  the  burghers 
of  Amiens;  but  the  first  declares  that  it  took  place  while  the  bridj^ 
was  yet  in  the  act  of  being  built,  which,  as  the  Amienois  were  certainly 
on  ihe  right  bajvk  of  the  Seine,  implies,  as  I  have  stated  in  the  tcxU 
that  a  part  of  the  English  force  bad  passed  the  river  before  the  bridge 
was  absolutely  finished. 
f  Froissartj  chap,  cclxxiv. 
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court,  with  the  English  advance  guard,  crossed 
the  river,  and  shortly  after  fell  in  with  a  strong 
body  of  the  burghers  of  Amiens,  who  were  hastening 
with  all  diligence  to  join  the  King's  muster  at  St. 
Denis.  The  English,  fe\%er  in  number,  were  pro- 
bably better  disciplined  ;  but  the  Picards  wanted 
neither  courage  nor  resolution,  and  they  not  only 
boldly*  encountered  the  adverse  force,  but  maintained 
the  combat  long,  leaving  full  five  hundred  dead  upon 
the  field,  t  Notwithstanding  all  their  valour,  they 
were  at  length  discomfited  and  dispersed  j  and  the 
van  of  Edward's  army,  after  pursuing  the  fugitives 
for  some  time,  brought  biick  to  the  monarch  towards 
night  the  gratifying  intelligence  of  this  new  success 
against  the  forces  of  his  foe.  Before  the  whole 
army  had  crossed  also,  Robert  Lord  Ferrers  is  said 
to  have  found  means  to  convey  his  own  retainers  to 
the  opposite  bank,  and,  descending  the  river,  to  have 
taken  by  assault  the  strong  fortress  of  La  Roche 
Guy  on. 

On  the  iGth  of  August,  Edward  himself  passed  the 
river  with  his  whole  force  t,  and  immediately  marched 


•  Froissart,  chap,  cclxxiv.        Robert  de  Aveshury,  p.  136. 

f  Michael  Northbury  says  that  this  skirmish  was  fought  by  the  Earl 
of  Northampton  J  but  that  worthy  clerk  never  mentions  the  foreign 
officer  at  aJl,  although  we  know  that  he  had  a  very  great  share  fn  some 
of  the  chief  actions  of  the  campaign;  and  at  the  same  time  Froiss-art's  ac- 
count is  so  perfectly  consistent  with  the  fiituation  he  had  before  assigned 
to  Godfrey  de  Harcourt,  that  1  have  adopted  it  in  preference.  Froissart, 
however,  states  that  twelve  hundred  of  the  Amienois  fell  on  this 
occasion. 

X  Rapin  declares  that  Edward  decamped  from  Poissy  to  frustrate 
Philip*8  design  of  enclosing  him  bet  ween  the  Seine  and  the  Oise;  which 
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upon  Beaiivais,  with  the  apparent  view  of  reaching 
Flanders  * ,  where  reinforcements  might  be  expected. 
Beauvais  itself  was  too  strongly  fortified  and  gar- 
risoned to  become  an  easy  prey ;  and  after  some 
skirmishing  at  one  of  the  gates,  the  two  divisions 
which  had  mfide  demonstrations  of  attacking  it  more 
seriously,  contented  themselves  with  setting  fire  to 
the  suburbs,  and  followed  the  division  of  the  King 
and  the  Prince  of  Wales, 

In  the  meanwhile,   Philip  of  Valois   quitted    St. 
Denis,  on  the  first  news  of  the  English  army  hav 
ing  passed  the  Seine ;   and  by  parallel   marches  t< 
the  northj  he  endeavoured  to  interpose  between  Ed* 
ward  and  the  frontiei-s  of  Flanders.     As  his  force 


I 


atatemetit  nny  one  who  looks  into  a  map  of  France  will  percehral 
most  be  erroneous,  as  Poissy  is  on  the  lefl  bank,  and  the  Oise  f^all#1 
into  the  Seine  from  the  north  consiJerably  higher  up. 

•  We  find  it  stated  in  Mezeniy*s  history,  a  work  indeed  on  which 
smtill  reliance  can  be  placed,  that  Edward  sent  a  herald  to  the  King  of  ' 
France  from  Poissy,  beanng  his   defiance,  and  oHering  to  meet   hbn 
where  lie  would,  in  fair  field  of  battle.   The  Chronities  of  France  (chap* 
xx3tviii,),on  the  other  hand,  represent  Philip  as  striving  at  the  sainc  time  < 
to  force  Edward  to  an  engagement.    Between  these  conflicting  account6| 
I  have  omitted  the  offer  of  battle  on  Ed\vard*s  part,  because  I  find  no 
good  authority  for  the  statement ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be 
perfectly  evident  to  every  one  who  considers  Edward's  movement*  for 
one  moment,  that  he  entcrtiiined  no  wish  to  avoid  a  battle^  though, 
of  course,  he  desired  to  choose  hib  own  field*     It  seems  clear  also  thatj 
Philip  had  been  joined  by  no  sufficient  force  to  justify  him  in  seckin 
an  engagement  before  Edward  had  crossed  the  Seine.     Wc  find,  in«l 
deed,  that  even  by  the  time  Philip  reached  Coppigny*  near  Amienff^j 
I*  great  part  of  the  reinforcrinents  which  he   eipectcd   had  not  ycil 
^  trrived ;  although  the  forces  which  were  already  collected,  tind  thc«0| 
on  whose  speeily  coming  he  could  count  with  certuinty^juslificd  hitn  in  j 
otrcring  Edward  hiiftli^  vutlii»^  twn  ditvn  ufur  h.*  luu!  crossed  th«   Srinf. 
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y  hour  increasing,  he  at  length  despatched 
messengers  to  Edward,  then  in  the  neighbourliood 
of  Beauvais,  offering  him  battle  within  a  few  days, 
on  condition  that  he  would  cease  to  ravage  the 
countiy.*  This  proposal  Edward  declined,  alleging 
that  Philip  himself,  by  breaking  down  the  bridges, 
had  avoided  a  battle  so  long  that  he  could  not  fairly 
demand  such  conditions ;  but  the  English  monarch 
added,  that  wliencver  his  enemy  really  sought  a  battle, 
he  on  his  part  wouUi  not  evade  it,  and  with  this  reply 
led  his  forces  forward  towards  Poix* 

The  two  armies,  though  not  yet  sufl5ciently  near 
to  render  an  engagement  inevitable,  were  neverthe* 
less,  during  the  whole  march,  within  a  few  leagues* 
distance  of  each  otlier,  and  continual  skirmishes  took 
place  between  bodies  detached  from  both  hosts.  At 
Grandvilliers,  a  large  force,  levied  by  the  old  King 
of  Bohemia,  was  engaged  by  a  small  number  of  the 
English  men  at  arms,  who  were  almost  immediately 
discomfited,  and  would  in  all  probability  have 
perished  to  a  man,  had  they  not  been  speedily  suc- 
(eoured  by  the  Earl  of  Northampton,  who  on  his 
part  overthrew  the  victors,  and  pursued  them  nearly 
to  Amiens.  The  commons  of  the  country,  also,  rose 
in  masses  as  the  English  advanced,  and  more  than 
once  attempted  to  make  a  stand  against  them.  They 
were  defeated,  however,  on  all  occasions,  with  great 
lo8x  ;  and  Edward,  now  followed  by  Philip  at  the  dis* 
tance  of  about  a  day*s  march,  still  directed  his  steps 


Acta  EtUardi  fiUi  Ed.  Ill, 
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towards   Poix,    and   approached   the   banks  of  tne 
Somme. 

The  principal  towns  in  the  English  line  of  march 
were  found  deserted  * ;  and  even  Poix,  wliich  offered 
great  capabilities  of  defence,  had  been  left  nearly 
unganisoned-  A  part  of  the  English  amiy  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  town,  meeting  with  little 
resistance  ;  and  some  of  the  soldiery  forced  a  way 
into  the  two  castles  by  which  it  was  defended.  In 
one  of  these  were  the  beautiful  daughters  of  the 
Lord  of  Poix,  who  was  in  person  with  the  royal 
army ;  and  their  unprotected  situation  would  have 
subjected  them  to  the  l>rutal  passions  of  the  soldiery, 
had  not  the  arrival  of  Sir  John  Chandos  and  Sir 
Ralph  Basset  freed  them  from  a  fate  compared  with  ■ 
which  immediate  death  would  have  been  a  blessing.  H 
Those  two  knights,  with  the  excellent  spirit  of  their 
order,  rescued  the  unhappy  girls  from  the  hands  of 
the  men  who  had  seized  them,  and  conveyed  them 
in  safety  to  the  presence  of  the  King,  Edward,  with 
the  same  chivalrous  courtesy,  soon  taught  them 
to  forget  their  cares  by  his  gentle  and  generous  de- 
meanour ;  and  asking  them  in  what  part  of  the  ^M 
country  they  could  find  a  more  secure  asylum,  sent  ^« 
them  at  their  own  desire  to  Corbie,  under  a  safe  and 
honourable  escort. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  burghers  of  Poix  had 
agreed  to  save  their  town  from  the  fate  wliich  had 
been  inflicted  on  other  places  in  the  same  ctrcum- 


•  Michael  North  bury  ♦  npud  Aveabury. 
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Stances,  by  paying  a  sum  of  money,  which  was  to  be 
delivered  as  soon  as  the  English  forces  were  with- 
drawn. A  few  soldiers  were  in  consequence  left 
behind  to  receive  the  ransom  ;  but  the  citizens  seeing 
themselves  free  from  the  presence  of  that  power 
which  had  terrified  them  into  profusion,  now  deter- 
mined to  break  their  word,  and  attempted  to  put 
.he  party  to  death  which  had  remained  in  expectation 
f  the  promised  payment.  This  piece  of  treachery 
met  with  its  due  reward.*^  The  alarm  was  conveyed 
to  the  rear  guard  of  the  English  army,  which  was 
yet  within  recall  ;  and  Lord  Reginakl  Cobham,  with 
Thomas  Lord  Holland,  immediately  spurred  back 
to  the  city  with  their  followers,  nor  quitted  it  till 
blood  and  ashes  were  all  that  remained  of  Poix  and 
her  inhabitants.! 

\  The  next  halting  place  of  the  English  monarch 
was  at  the  small  town  of  Airaines,  where  he  paused 
for  several  days,  while  the  marshals  of  his  army»  with 
1000  men  at  arms  and  2000  archers,  explored  the 
banks  of  the  Somme,  in  hopes  of  finding  some  passage 
unguarded.  Philip  of  Valois,  however,  had  by 
this  time  arrived  at  Amiens,  with  a  force  of  100,000 


I 

a, 

r 


»  Froissart,  chap,  cclxxv, 

f  It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  this  account,  as  given  by  Froissart,  is 
at  all  irreconcilable  with  that  of  Michael  Norihhury,  who,  as  Monsieur 
Buchon  J 11  fitly  obaervea,  could  not  iji  ttie  short  space  of  a  letter  enter 

to  alJ  the  details  of  the  events  he  narrates.  His  knowledge  of  what 
took  place  at  Poix  also  would  greatly  depend  upon  the  division  of  the 
tnny  which  he  accompanied ;  as  he  says  that  it  was  the  rear  guard  of 
the  English  force  which  attacked  and  took  the  city,  atler  the  van  and 
main  body  had  passed. 
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men.     His  design  seems  now  to  have  been  to  coop 
up  the  English  king  between  the  Somme  and  the 
Seine,   and  either  to  starve  his  army,   by  keeping 
him  amongst  the  marshes  which  fill  the  valley  of  the 
Sdmme,  or  to  oblige  him  to  light  at  a  great  disad- 
vantage*    The  passages   of  the  Somme,   therefore, 
were  guarded  with  greater  care  than  even  those  of  the 
Seine  had  been,  and  the  marshals  found  all  the  bridges 
which  had  been  left  standing  so  strongly  defended 
that  no  possibility  existed  of  forcing  a  way  across* 
They  made  the  attempt,  indeed,  at  Pont  k  Remy, 
but  after  a  severe  skirmish  were  forced  to  retreat  j 
and  then  having  examined  the  bridges  at  Long,  and 
even  as  far  up  as  Pequigny**,  and  destroyed  several 
villages  and  towns  on  the  banks  of  the  river,   they 
returned  to  Edward,  bringing  the  intelligence  that 
no    practicable    passage    existed    towards   Amiens* 
The  situation  of  the  English  monarch  was  now  very 
critical ;  advancing  through  a  difficult  country,  where 
he  was  liable  continually  to  be  taken  at  a  disad- 
vantage,  where  the  people  were  daily  arming  against 
him,  with  a  river  defended  at  every  passage  before 
him,  and  on  his  rear  and  flank  an  adverse  army  more 
than  treble  his  own  in  number.     To  force  the  pas- 
sage of  the  river  at  some  point,  before  Philip  could 
overtake  and  attack  Mm  in  the  attempt,  appeared 
now  absolutely  necessary ;  and  quitting  Airaines  id 
great   haste   early  in  the  morning  after  the  return 
of  the  marshals,  he  led  his  forces  towards  the  sea, 


I 
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and  halted  for  the  night  at  Oisemont,  A  multitude 
of  the  armed  peasantry  had  flocked  thither  from  the 
neighbouring  cantons;  and  confiding  in  theirnumbers 
and  some  slight  defences  which  had  been  added  to 
the  place,  they  attempted  to  hold  out  against  the 
English  army.  The  town,  however,  was  carried  in 
a  moment,  and  a  number  of  prisoners  were  made, 
chiefly  from  amongst  the  actual  inhabitants  of  the 
country.  The  Karl  of  Warwick  and  Godfrey  of  Har- 
court  had  during  this  time  pushed  forward  as  far  as 
the  gates  of  Abbeville  and  St.  Valery,  but  had  found 
;he  passages  at  those  places  as  strongly  guarded  as 
ilsewhere.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  they  had 
gained  some  intelligence  of  a  ford  not  far  below 
Abbeville ;  for  immediately  after  their  return  Edward 
called  the  prisoners  belonging  to  that  part  of  the 
country  before  him,  and  demanded,  **  Is  there  any 
man  among  you  who  knows  of  a  passage,  said  to  be 
below  Abbeville,  where  we  and  our  army  can  pass 
without  danger  ?  If  any  one  will  undertake  to  show 
it,  we  will  free  him  from  prison,  and  twenty  of  his 
companions  for  his  sake,"* 

Amongst  the  captives  was  a  peasant  called  Gobin 
Agace,  a  name  which  will  be  remembered  while 
France  and  England  exist ;  and  stepping  fonvard 
from  the  crowd  he  replied,  '*  Yes,  sir,  in  the  name 
of  God  1  promise  you,  at  the  peril  of  my  head,  to 
bring  you  to  a  place  where  you  and  your  host  may 
pass  the  river  Summe  without  danger.     There  are 


•  Frowsart,  ch.  rclxicviii. 
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certain  parts  where,  twice  between  day  and  nigm^ 
twelve  men  can  go  abreast  with  tlie  water  up  to  the 
knee.  For  when  the  tide,  which  comes  twice  a-day,  isj 
rising,  it  drives  up  the  river  so  that  no  one  can  pass  j  j 
but  when  it  has  ebbed  away  again,  the  river  remains  j 
there  so  narrow  and   so  small,  that  one  may  pass 
easily   on    horseback    or   on   foot ;    which    is   what 
cannot  be  done  any  where  else  but  at  the  bridge  of 
Abbeville,  a  strong  large  town  well  furnished  with 
men  at  arms.     And  at  the  passage  which  I  speak  ofJ 
my  lord,   the  bottom  is  of  strong   white   marl,  m 
that  one  can  pass  over  it  easily,  and  ibr  that  they  i 
call  it  the  White  Spot,  —  La  Blanche  Tache." 

This  news,  as  may  well  be  conceived,  was  very ' 
gratifying  to  Edward,  who  on  that  side  of  the  Sorame  i 
was  every  day  getting  himself  more  and  more  em- 
barrassed amongst  strong  fortiHed  towns  and  marshes  5 1 
and  in  order  to  take  adi  antage  of  the  ebb,  he  decamped 
from  Oisemont  at  midnight,  and  reached  La  Blanche 
Tache  by  daylight  the  next  moniing.     By  some  mis-  ^J 
calcidation,    however,    it  proved  that  the  river  was  H 
quite  full,  and  he  was  obliged  to  wait  impatiently, 
seeing  it  slowly  ebb  away.    Another  obstacle  was  still 
destined  to  oppose  his  passage.     The  ford  was  as^ 
well   known  to  Philip  of  Valois,  as  it  was  to  the 
peasant  who  guided  the  King  of  England  ;  and  as 
soon  as  he  leained  that  Edward  had  sliown  a  disposi- 
tion to  descend  the  river,  he  detached  Goderaar  du 
Fay,   the    oflBcer   who    had   so   gallantly   defended  j 
Touruay,  to  guard  the  right  bank  of  the  Somme, 
at  the  only  spot  where  the  English  army  could  hope  j 
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3T0SS.  A  thousand  men  at  arms  and  5000  foot 
were  put  under  his  comuiand  by  Philip,  and  from 
Abbeville  and  Tournay  he  had  received  considerable 
reinforcements,  which  placed  12*000  men  at  his 
disposah*    When  first  Kdward  approached  the  river, 

to  adverse  force  was  visible  ;  but  before  the  ebb 
Tiad  rendered  tlie  water  fordable,  the  opposite  bank 
was  occupied  by  an  army.  There  was  now,  how^- 
ever,    no   retreating.      Philip   was    by  this  time   at 

iraines,  and  the  salvation  of  the  Engh'sh  troops 
depended  upon  their  forcing  the  passage.  But  twelve 
men  could  traverse  the  stream  abreast ;  and  any  one 
who  has  seen  the  ford  must  know  that  at  the  lowest 
ebb  the  river  is  of  considerable  breadth,     Godeniar 

u  Fay  had  thus  very  ^reat  advantages  over  the 
enemy,  who  now  plunged  into  the  water  to  attack 
him  ;  but  he  did  not  display  that  skill  and  resolu- 
tion in  opposing  the  passage  of  the  English  at  Blanche 
Tache  which  he  had  evinced  in  defence  of  Tournay. t 
The  archers  of  England  proved  on  this  occasion  as 
serviceable  as  in  every  other  military  effoit.     Their 


•  Froissart,  cbap»  cclxxix, 

f  The  ContinuaUon  of  William  of  Nangis  and  the  Chronicle  of 
Flanders  imply,  as  Monseiur  Buchon  has  stated,  that  the  troops 
under  Gotleioar  du  Fay  fled  after  very  little  resistance.     That  they 

I  did  resist  strenuously,  however,  is  provetl  by  the  fact  of  their  having 
kft  2000  men  dead  upon  the  !ield,  as  well  as  by  the  whole  account  of 
ItichacI  Northbury,  and  by  that  of  Froissart,  both  of  which  agree  in 
Bating  that  the  French  fought  most  gallantly.  Their  want  of  success 
B  universally  attributed  to  the  bad  dispositions  of  their  commander,  who 
had  certainly  defended  Tournay  resolutely;  but  the  defence  of  a 
walled  city  is  a  very  different  post  from  that  which  Godemar  du  Fay 
,      occupied  at  Blanche  Tache. 
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arrows,  discharged  in  one  uninterrupted  shower,  comi 
founded  and  embarrassed  the  French  men  at  arms,  | 
and  favoured   the   passage  of  the   English*       The] 
Genoese  cross-bows  did  far  less  execution  ;   and  Ed* 
ward,  calling  to  his  knights,  **  Let  those  who  love 
me  follow  me,*'  spurred  forward  through  the  water,  fl 
while  the  marshals  and  the  most  famous  men  at  arms  ^ 
eagerly  rode  on  upon  the  French  gentlemen,  many  of 
whom  had  come  down  into  the  river  to  meet  them.* 
The  battle  tlius  began  in  the  bed  of  the  S6mme ; 
but   the   EngHsh   pouring  on,  gradually  bore  back 
their  opponents  upon  the  dry  land^  who  now  feeling 
that  they  were  defeated,  lost  all  order,  and  fled  over 
the  country  in  every  different  direction.     Two  thou- 
sand of  the  enemy^s  men  at  arms  were  killed  in  the 
battle  and  the  flight,  and  a  much  greater  number  of  ^ 
the  foot  were  slain  in  the  fields  around,t    The  battle  H 
was  just  won  in  time ;  for  it  was  scarcely  over  when 
the  light  troops  under  John  of  Hainault  and  the 
old  King  of  Bohemia,  wiio  had  both  by  this  time 
joined   the   French    monarch,    appeared    upon    the 
opposite    bank,    and    several    stragglers    from    the 
English  army  were  killed.     The  main  body  of  the 
French,  however,  did  not  appear,  and  those  who  had 
reached  the  bank  carried  back  to  the  King  the  tidings 
of  the  English  success. 

Thus  was  won  the  passage  of  the  Summe,  on  the 
24th  of  August  1346  ;  and  Edward,  havhag  freed 


•  Barnes,  p.  352. 

f  Robert  of  Avefibury,  p,  138.    Froissart,  cbttp.  ccbux. 
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himself  from  the  difficulties  which  had  encompassed 
him  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  prepared  to  make 
a  stand  in  the  first  favourable  position  he  could  find, 
and  risk  that  battle  which  all  parties  now  most 
ardently  desired. 
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CHAP.   XVIII. 


THE    BATTLE    OF   CRfSSlT. 


The  rumour  of  the  first  movements  made  towai 
the  bold  enterprise  which  saved  Edward's  army,  had 
afforded  to  Philip  of  Valois  a  delusive  prospect  of 
the   most   brilliant    success.      No   sooner   had    that 
monarch  heard  that   his  rival   had  decamped   from 
Airaines,  than  at  once  divining  that  lie  would  be  led 
to  attempt  the  passage  of  Blanche  Tache,  and  trustin] 
that  he  w ould  be  repelled  with  ease  by  Goderaar  du 
Fay,   Philip  instantly  commenced  his  march  from 
Amiens,   with  the  certain  assurance  of  completely 
enclosing  his  adversary    in   such   a   manner,    as   to 
render  unequal  battle  or  immediate  surrender  the 
only  alternatives  left  for  the  choice  of  the  English 
king.      Had  Philip's  calculations  been  correct,  hi« 
army  would  have   arrived  in  the  rear  of  Edward'i 
power   at   the  very  moment  in  which  tluit  poweri 
repelled  by  the  force  of  Godemar  du  Fay  in  from 
had  found  the  passage  of  the  S6mme  iaapracticabi 
The  strong  garrison  of  Abbeville  at  the  same  tim 
on  the  east  of  the  English  amiy,  and  that  of  Si 
^^alery  on  the  west,  afforded  the  greatest  facilities  foi 
Philip's  design  ;  and  it  appeared  clear  that  by  takin 
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up  his  own  position  at  Airaines,  the  fate  of  his  ad- 
versary, as  far  as  human  calculations  could  be  relied 
on,  would  be  in  his  hands.  At  Airaines*,  tables  still 
covered  for  the  morning  meal,  provisions  half  cooked, 
bread  yet  in  the  oven,  and  many  other  signs  of  his 
enemy's  hasty  departure,  showed  to  the  French 
monarch  that  Edward  was  fully  sensible  of  the 
difficulties  of  his  own  situation,  and  perhaps  inspired 
Philip  with  that  triumphant  contidence  which  in- 
duced him  to  make  a  fatal  delay.  Instead  of  pur- 
suing the  English  with  all  speed,  he  halted  for  the 
night  at  Airaines,  convinced  that  no  means  of  escape 
had  been  lef\  to  his  enemy.  The  next  morning  his 
march  was  resumed  ;  and  with  the  troops  of  his 
earliest  friend,  the  King  of  Bohemia,  and  of  his  new 
ally,  John  of  Hainault,  thrown  forward  to  recon- 
noitre, he  advanced  towards  the  ford  of  Blanche 
Tache,  not  doubting  to  find  the  English  upon  the 
banks  of  the  river. 

His  mortification  and  surprise  were  very  great  on 
perceiving  that  12,000  soldiers  had  not  been  suf- 
ficient  to  guard  a  narrow^  passage  by  which  scarce 
twelve  men  could  advance  abreagt  j  and  as  the 
tide  had  risen  before  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  Du 
Fay,  and  of  the  English  success  reached  him,  he  was 
obliged  to  direct  \m  march  upon  Abbeville^  in  order 
to  ptts  the  Somme  by  the  bridge  at  that  city.t 

In  the  meanwhile  Edward  marched  on,  and  at  first 


t  Froinvt,  cht^  <Thii>    Robert  oC  Afobory^  p.  138. 
VOL.  I.  H  B 
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directed  his  course  upon  the  town  of  Noyelle ;  hii 
learning  that  it  belonged  to  the  Countess  of  Aumale*, 
daughter  of  his  dead  ally  Robert  of  Artois,  with  a 
generous  forbearance  unusual  in  matters  of  war  or 
policy,  he  turned  his  steps  another  way,  prohibiting 
under  the  severest  penalties  that  any  one  should 
injure  that  lady's  territories,  though  her  husband 
was  serving  at  the  time  in  the  army  of  his  adversary. 
Nor  did  he  forget  to  recompense  the  guide  who  had 
been  the  means  of  delivering  him  from  the  difficult 
situation  in  which  he  had  been  placed  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Somme  ;  and  his  first  act,  after  returning 
thanks  to  God  for  his  success,  was  to  free  the  peasant 
and  all  his  companions,  presenting  Gobin  Agace 
with  a  good  horse  and  100  golden  nobles,  as  a  re- 
compence  for  his  service,  t 

WTiile  Edward,  now  proceeding  towards  Hesdin, 
advanced  into  the  forest  of  Cressy,  and  halted  for  the 
night  in  the  open  fields,  Hugh  Le  de  Spencer,  with 
a  considerable  force,  was  detached  to  Crotoy,  which 
town  he  took  by  assault  after  a  severe  conflict,  in 
which  4000  of  the  French  men  at  arms  were  slain.! 
The  capture  of  that  city  removed  all  danger  of  want 
from  the  English  army;  for  large  stores  both  of  wine 
and  meal  were  found  therein,  and  were  immediately 
transported  to  the  main  body  of  the  forces  then  lying 


•  FroiBsart  and  most  other  writers  call  the  Countess  of  Aumde 
sister  to  Robert  of  Artois.  It  is  proved,  however,  by  the  lliatoire 
Oenealogiijue  de  la  Maisoa  de  France  (torn.  L  p«ge  S8S.),  thai  she  WM 
the  daughter  of  that  uiiiiappy  pj^nce. 

f  Froisaart,  chap,  cctxxxi. 

X  Michael  Northbury^  in  Robert  of  Avenburv^  p.  I3». 
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m  the  forest,  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  smalltown  of 
Cressy, 

The  possession  of  Crotoy  and  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Somrae  would  now  have  rendered  it  easy  for  the 
English  monarch,  had  he  been  so  inclined,  to  trans- 
port his  troops  to  England,  and  to  leave  a  countiy 
through  which  he  had  made  one  of  the  most  daring 
and  most  successful  marches  that  are  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  warfare.  But  he  could  now  choose  his  own 
ground ;  his  confidence  in  his  troops  and  himself  was 
great  j  his  men  were  animated  with  the  memory  of 
many  triumphs  ;  and  he  resolved  to  make  a  stand 
Ponthieu  *,  notwithstanding  the  immense  nu- 
erical  superiority  of  the  enemy.  In  pursuance  of 
is  intention  he  despatched  the  Earl  of  Warwick 
on  the  morning  of  Friday  the  25th  of  August,  1346, 
together  with  Godfrey  of  Harcourt  and  Lord  Cob- 
ham  t,  to  examine  the  country  and  make  their  report 
concerning  the  capabilities  of  the  ground ;  and  tlie 
result  of  the  information  they  brought  back  was  the 


*  It  must  be  reinembered  that  Edward  laid  claim  to  Ponthieu,  and 
that  his  title  thereunlo  was  na  uiidispiitable  as  that  of  any  gentleman 
in  France  to  his  estates:  though  hia  warfare  a^  an  independent 
monarch  had  of  course  been  made  an  excuse  for  confiscating  this  pro- 
perty^ to  which  he  was  entitled  as  a  private  individual.  It  is  clear»  how- 
ever, that  at  Cressy  he  considered  himself  an  fighting  on  his  own 
ground.  That  the  conduct  of  the  Ring  of  France,  in  regard  to 
Edward's  French  possessions,  was  contrary  to  the  feudal  notions  of 
justice  and  right,  is  shown  by  Villani,  who  says  "  Loaciamo  stare  il 
torto  fatto  al  re  d'lnghilterra  e  altri  suoi  baroni  d'occupare  loro  retaggi, 
e  signorie,"  &c.  ;  and  again,  in  regard  to  the  present  war,  he  speakt 
of  Philip  as  **  faccendo  guerra  contro  i  tignori  cristiani  inguistamente." 
(Giov,  Villani,  lib.  12,  cap.  Ixvii,) 
'  Froiflsartj  chap,  cclxxxii. 
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choice  of  the  famous  field  of  Cressy,  The  plan  of 
the  battle  was  drawn  out  by  the  King  and  his  coun- 
sellors ;  and  Edward,  who  seems  to  have  appreciated 
fully  the  character  and  talents  of  his  son,  resolved,  as 
the  greatest  and  most  chivalrous  favour  he  could  con- 
fer, to  yield  to  the  prince  the  place  of  danger  and  of 
honour,  and,  in  his  own  words,  **  to  let  the  day  be 
hu." 

He  was  not,  however,  without  a  parent's  anxiety; 
and  in  the  division  which  the  Black  Prince  was  ap- 
pointed to  command,  we  find  most  of  the  famous 
knights  of  the  English  anny ;  while  the  Earl  of 
Warwick  and  the  renowned  John  Chandos  •  were 
commanded  to  direct  and  aid,  and  never  to  quit  the 
gallant  heir  to  the  English  throne,  who  had  then  just 
completed  his  sixteenth  yean 

On  the  night  of  the  25  th,  all  the  principal 
leaders  of  the  British  host  were  entertained  by 
Edward  in  his  tent ;  and  no  sign  of  doubt  appeared 
upon  the  monarch's  countenance.  Nevertheless,  when 
the  feast  was  over,  and  the  guests  were  gone,  the 
King  retired  to  his  oratory  and  prayed  fervently  and 
long,  t  He  then  lay  down  to  rest,  and  rose  early  in 
the  morning  to  hear  mass  with  his  son,  Tliey  next 
confessed,  and  the  Prince  received  the  sacrament 
with  his  father  and  many  other  knights  and  nobles; 
after  which  the  trumpets  sounded,  and  the  army 
marched  to  take  up  the  position  which  had  been  pre* 
viously  selected. 


I 


I 


*  Btfnea,  piige  3^4. 


f  Froiasut,  chttp*  cclxxxiv. 
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The  ground  which  had  been  chosen  was  an  irre- 
gular slope,  between  the  forest  of  Cressy  and  the 
river  Male,  not  far  from  the  small  village  of  Canchy, 
The  declivity  looked  towards  the  south  and  the  east, 
from  which  quarter  the  enemy  w^as  expected  to  arrive ; 
and  some  slight  defences  had  been  added  to  the  na- 
tural advantages  of  the  ground.  According  to  the 
instructions  given  before,  the  Prince  of  WaleSj  with 
his  division,  consisting  of  800  men  at  arms,  4000 
,  archers,  and  COOO  Welsh  foot  *,  occupied  a  post  nearly 


ni5 

E 


•  The  numbers  of  the  Eoglish  throughout,  as  given  by  Froissfirt, 
are  so  greaU>  inferior  to  those  which  he  Bays  accompanied  Edwiird  on 
his  landing,  tJiat  I  cannot  help  correcting  bis  account  by  others.  Frojs- 
,tart  makes  the  division  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  have  consisted 

lone  of  three  thousand  eight  hundred  men,  that  of  Lord  Nortliampton 
estimates  at  seventeen  hundred,  and  that  of  ihe  King  at  two  tbou* 
'wind  seven  hundred,  amounting  to  eight  thousand  two  hundred  in  atL 
Had  tliere  been  any  cause  for  such  an  extraordinary  diminution  of  the 
JBnglish  force  since  its  disembarkation  in  Cotentin,  this  account  might  be 

■edited ;  but  in  the  skirmish  with  the  burghers  of  Amiens  the  defeated 
pnrty  only  lost  five  hundred  men,  in  the  storming  of  Caen  we  arc 
told  that  very  few  perished,  and  the  passage  of  the  Somme  is  stated  to 
have  been  effected  without  great  loss*  Now  the  troops  that  landed  in 
Normandy  amounted,  according  to  the  same  Froissart,  to  thirty*two 
thousand  men ;  so  that  if  there  were  no  more  than  eight  thousand  two 
hundred  at  Cressy,  nearly  twcnty-four  thoufiand  must  have  perished 
in  the  march,  which  is  incredible*  The  account  of  Villani,  which  makes 
the  numbers  of  the  Engbsh  army  at  Cressy  about  thirty-four  thousand^ 
tallies  much  better  with  the  first  statement  of  Froissart ;  and  I  cannot 
hut  think  that  an  error  or  a  corruption  has  been  made  hy  the  early 
copiers  in  the  manuscripts  of  the  Chronicler  of  Hainault,  who>  in 
almost  every  other  particukr  regarding  the  battle  of  Cressy,  is  con- 
firmed by  the  best  authorities*  I  am  the  more  strongly  persuaded  that 
it  is  so,  because  he  himself,  in  another  place,  gives  the  proportion  of 
French  to  the  English  on  this  occasion  as  eight  to  one ;  and  we  learn 
from  the  best  accounts  that  when  Philip  arrived  at  Amiens  he  was  ac- 

mpanied  by  more  than  100,000  men,  after  which  he  was  joined  by 

veral  reinforcements* 
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at  tbe  bottom  of  the  hilL*  The  archers,  as  usual, 
were  placed  ill  front,  supported  by  the  light  troops 
of  Wales,  and  by  the  men  at  arms  in  the  midst  of 
whose  ranks  appeared  the  Prince  himself.  With  him 
were  the  Earls  of  Warwick  and  Oxford,  Godfrey  of 
Harcourt,  and  the  Lords  Stafford,  Delawarre,  Holland, 
Cobham,  Burwash,  Mohun,  Bourcheir,  Chandos,  and 
Clifford.  This  division  occupied  the  right ;  while  on 
the  other  hand,  commanded  by  the  Earls  of  Arundel 
and  Northampton,  appeared  the  second  division,  with 
its  extreme  left  extended  towards  the  village  and  the 
river,  and  its  flank  farther  protected  by  a  deep  ditch,  t 
About  7000  men  are  stated  to  have  composed  this 
corps,  though  the  accounts  of  the  numbers  vary  so 
greatly  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  arrive  at  any  thing 
like  precision.  The  King  himself  had  taken  up  his 
position  on  a  rising  ground,  surmounted  by  a  wind- 
mill ;  and  the  place  is  so  well  remembered,  that  to 
the  present  day  one  may  stand  upon  the  field  of 
Cressy,  and  with  great  certainty  trace  where  five 
centuries  ago  were  placed  the  King  of  England  and 
his  gallant  son.  Twelve  thousand  men,  under  the 
command  of  Edward  himself,  were  here  held  aloof  as 
a  reserve  j  and,  somewhat  in  the  rear  of  the  force  in- 
trusted to  the  Prince,  an  enclosure  of  stakes  had 
been  formed,  in  which  were  ranged  all  the  waggons 
and  baggage  of  the  army  t,  guarded  by  a  small  body  of 


I 


I 

■ 
I 
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•  Barnea,  p,  354.      Villani,  6 1 2.  cap*  Ixix. 

f  h  would  seem  that  thia  di^-ision  was  posted  sompwhftt 
the  rise, 

I  Froiswurt,  chap,  cclxxxiv. 
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archers.  Here,  also,  were  placed  all  the  horses  of  the 
array,  Edward  having  determined  that  the  battle  on 
his  part  should  be  fought  on  foot,  a  resolution  which 
not  a  little  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  day. 

When  all  the  arrangements  were  complete,  and  all 
his  forces  had  taken  up  the  position  in  which  they 
were  destined  to  meet  the  enemy,  the  King,  mounted 
on  a  small  palfrey,  and  holding  a  white  leading  staff' 
in  his  hand,  rode  from  rank  to  rank,  exhorting  his 
soldiers  to  do  their  duty  gallantly,  and  defend  his 
honour  and  his  right*  His  countenance,  we  are  told, 
was  cheerful  and  smiling  ;  and  there  was  so  much 
glad  confidence  in  his  words  and  manner^  that  the 
most  timid  heart  in  his  army  received  hope  and 
strength  from  his  address.* 

I  It  was  nearly  noon  before  the  King  had  passed 
through  all  the  lines ;  and  permission  was  then  given 
for  the  soldiers  to  refresh  themselves  while  waiting 
the  approach  of  the  enemy.  This  was  accordingly 
done,  the  men  eating  and  drinking  at  their  ease,  and 
afterw^ards  lying  down  in  their  ranks  upon  the  soft 
grass,  with  their  bows  and  their  basinets  beside 
them* 

While  such  dispositions  were  in  progress  in  the 
English  army,  Philip  of  Valois  had  not  been  inactive* 
He  had  been  forced  to  make  a  retrograde  movement 
upon  Abbeville,  which  town  he  reached  late  on  the 
Thursday  which  had  seen  the  passage  of  the  English 
across  the  Somme  ;  and  here  he  remained  during 


•  Frois&art,  chap,  cclxxxiv* 
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the  Friday  fallowing,  collecting  into  one  mass  the 
various  bodies  of  his  troops,  whose  very  numben 
were  embarrassing  under  the  bad  system  of  military 
organisation  which  then  prevailed.  Considerable  re- 
enforcements  were  hourly  arriving  j  and  amongst 
others,  a  body  of  men  at  arms  under  the  command 
of  the  Count  of  Savoy,  from  which  great  efforts  were 
expected,  did  not  make  their  appearance  till  late  on 
the  Friday.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  Philip, 
who  had  marched  from  Amiens  with  more  than 
100,000  men,  would  not  have  waited  for  the  arrival 
of  any  fresh  forces  to  crush  the  small  army  of  Eng- 
land, had  he  not  learned  from  the  officers  whom  he 
sent  foith  to  reconnoitre  his  enemy's  position  that 
Edward  showed  the  most  unequivocal  determination 
of  halting  to  give  him  battle.*  According  to  a  common 
custom,  on  the  eve  of  an  engagement  Philip  invited 
the  whole  of  the  nobles  in  his  army  to  a  splendid  ban- 
quet on  the  night  of  Friday,  which,  being  the  festival 
of  St.  Louis,  was  held  as  an  auspicious  day,  and  con- 
cluded with  joy  and  revelry.  The  French  monarch 
took  this  occasion  to  beseech  his  nobles,  whose  feuds 
and  enmities  had  so  often  proved  ruinous  to  France, 
to  lay  aside  all  private  animosities,  and  as  friends  and 
brothers  to  strike  together  for  their  native  country. 

On  the  following  mornings  August  2Gth  t,  the 
King,  aecompanied  by  his  brother  the  Count  of 
Alen9on,  the  old  King  of  Bohemia,  and  his  son  the 


•  Chron.  de  Fran ce,  chap.  XXI.     Fro i5sart»  chap*  cclxxxm. 

t  MuraCon,  I  know  not  oq  what  authority,  ftxes  the  buttle  on  tht 
Vith ;  but  he  is  undoubtedly  in  error.  The  date  is  fixed  by  the  tofsb 
of  Louis,  Count  of  Flanders,  who  fell  at  Cre«»y* 
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Marquis  of  Moravia  ♦,  the  Duke  of  Loraine,  the 
bunt  of  Blois,  the  Count  of  Flanders,  and  a  raulti- 
;ude  of  other  feudal  princes,  heard  mass  at  the  Abbey 
f  St,  Peter,  and  then  issued  forth  to  begin  his  march 
upon  Cressy.  A  great  part  of  his  troops  had  been 
encamped  without  the  town  ;  and  very  little  order 
appears  to  have  prevailed  in  the  French  army  during 
the  first  part  of  the  march.  The  Monareh  himself, 
with  the  King  of  Bohemia  and  John  of  Hainault, 
advanced  with  great  deliberation^  giving  time  for  the 
other  bodies  which  were  spread  over  the  neighbouring 
country  to  come  up  ;  and  each  party,  under  its  own 
chief,  followed  as  best  it  might. 

At  length  one  of  the  leaders  t  suggested  to  Philip 
that  it  would  be  better  to  gain  some  information  con- 
cerning the  enemy's  dispositions,  and  to  put  his  ow^n 
forces  into  array,  before  he  proceeded  farther :  in  con* 
sequence  of  which  advice,  four  knights,  headed  by  an 
officer  of  the  King  of  Bohemia,  called  Le  Moyne  de 
Basele,  were  sent  forward  to  reconnoitre  the  English 
position.  They  approached  within  a  short  distance 
f  the  adverse  aiiny,  and  gained  a  very  exact  know- 
ledge of  Edward's  plan  of  battle ;  the  English  both 
seeing   their  movements,   and  comprehending  their 


r  ♦  He  had  already  been  elected  King  of  the  Romans  in  the  end  of 
July,  by  a  part  uf  the  electors  assembled  under  the  authority  of  the 
Pope,  Clement  VL^  who  followed  up  the  proceedings  of  the  former 
pontiff  against  Louis  of  Bavaria  with  jnore  fury  than  charity.  His 
tiection,  however,  was  not  recognised  by  many  of  the  electors,  who 
ermed  hiui  the  Priests*  Emperor. —  Muratort,  Attn.  1346, 
t  Ft  does  not  appear  by  whom  this  sufgestion  was  made. 
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object,  but  talcing  no  measures  to  interrupt   their 
reconnoisance. 

Le  Moyne  de  Basel  e,  who  bore  the  character  of 
one  of  the  most  prudent  and  judicious  officers  of  the 
day,  rode  back  as  soon  as  he  had  fulfilled  his  task, 
and  reported  what  he  had  seen  to  Philip,  whom  he  met 
still  slowly  advancing.  He  also  advised  the  King 
immediately  to  halt  his  troops,  alleging  that,  as  it 
was  evident  the  English  were  deteraiined  to  give 
battle,  as  they  were  fresh  and  vigorous,  and  as  the 
French  were  wearied  and  hungry,  it  would  be  far 
better  to  encamp  and  delay  the  engagement  till  the 
next  morning,  when  the  forces  of  France  would  be 
refreshed,  and  when  there  would  be  plenty  of  time 
to  make  every  arrangement,  and  take  advantage  of 
every  accidental  circumstance* 

Philip  immediately  saw  the  wisdom  of  following 
this  counsel ;  and  ordered  his  two  marshals,  the  Lord 
of  St,  Venant  and  Charles  of  Montmorency,  to  com- 
mand a  halt.  The  one  instantly  spurred  forward  to 
the  front ;  and  the  other  galloped  towards  the  rear, 
commanding  the  leaders  to  halt  their  banners  in  the 
name  of  God,  the  King,  and  St,  Denis,  Those  in 
advance  obeyed  at  once  ;  but  those  who  followed  still 
rode  on,  declaring  that  they  would  not  pause  till 
they  were  amongst  the  foremost.  The  parties  in 
front,  seeing  those  of  the  rear  pressing  up  behind 
them,  moved  on  again,  DisaiTay  and  confusion  suc- 
ceeded J  the  King  commanded,  and  the  marshals 
stormed,  threatened,  and  entreated  in  vain.  Very 
little  respect  was  letl  even  in  the  bosoms  of  his  own 
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nobility  for  the  monarch  they  pretended  to  sen^e, 
and  there  were  many  princes  in  the  field  over  whom 
he  had  no  general  authority.  Each  one  chose  to  be 
first,  no  one  was  willing  to  be  commanded  ;  and  thus 
rushing  forward  in  disgraceful  disorder,  they  hurried 
on,  dreaming  of  nothing  but  their  own  jealous  com- 
petition, till  suddenly  opening  a  small  wood,  detached 
from  the  forest  of  Cressy,  they  found  themselves  in 
the  presence  of  the  English  army.  The  surprise  was 
so  great,  that  the  Hrst  line  recoiled  in  confusion  ;  the 
second  fancied  that  the  first  had  been  engaged  with 
the  enemy  and  were  already  defeated,  and  still  more 
fearful  disarray  was  the  immediate  consequence-  The 
common  people,  who  crowded  the  road  from  Abbeville 
to  Cressy  in  incredible  numbers,  served  only  to  in- 
crease the  tnmult,  drawing  their  swords  and  shouting 
P*  A  la  mort  I  a  la  mort  I  "  though  they  as  yet  beheld 
no  one, 

^Thus  arrived  the  French  araiy  on  the  field  of 
Cressy,  the  leaders  in  as  great  confusion  as  their 
soldiers  ;  and  had  Edward's  troops  been  sufficiently 
numerous  to  have  justified  a  charge  at  that  moment, 
it  is  probable  that  the  battle  would  have  been  sooner 
tennmated  than  it  was  eventually.  Notwithstanding 
the  lamentable  state  in  which  his  adversaries'  forces 
appeared,  however,  Edward  still  kept  his  position  on 
the  rising  ground  ;  and  the  only  movement  which 
was  seen  was  the  rising  of  the  English  soldiers  from 
the  grass,  occupying,  in  fair  and  martial  order,  the 
hill-side,  with  the  standard  of  the  Black  Prince  in 
1  front  of  the  line. 
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In  a  few  minutes  after,  Philip  himself  reached  the 
field ;  and  when  he  beheld  the  English  *^  his  blood 
was  moved,"  to  use  the  words  of  Froissart,  **  for  he 
hated  them  ;  and  nothing  could  have  prevented  him 
then  from  giving  them  battle." 

Some  few  arraugements  were  now  made  for  con- 
ducting the  attack  with  a  degree  of  order.  The 
anny  was  divided  into  four  *  bodies,  of  which  the 
Count  of  AIen9on  commanded  one,  the  King  of 
Bohemia  a  second,  Philip  himself  a  third,  and  Ami 
Count  of  Savoy  t  the  last.  Separate  from  the  mass  of 
the  French  forces  was  a  band  of  15,000  mercenary 
cross-bow^men  of  Genoa,  who  were  now  commanded 
to  advance  from  behind  the  cavalry,  and  by  their 
missiles  to  break  the  firm  front  of  the  first  body  of 
English  archers,  who  were  drawn  up  in  the  form  of 
a   harrow    before    the    Prince   of  Wales's   men  at 


•  I  find  but  one  authority  for  stating,  as  I  have  done,  that  the  French 
army  attacked  in  four  separate  divisions,  while  historians  in  general  as- 
sert that  it  was  divided  into  three.  Michael  of  ^Northburj'  was  present  j 
but  I  have  chosen  his  account  in  preference,  not  only  because  he  was  an 
cye-witneas,  but  because  it  is  the  only  one  which  can  be  reconciled  with 
the  particnlars  of  the  battle  as  gathered  from  other  sources.  Had  the 
King  of  Bohemia  been  found  in  command  with  the  Count  of  Alen^n, 
he  would  have  clearly  understood  the  movement  made  by  that  prince 
to  attack  the  Prince  of  Wales,  which  by  everj'  account  he  did  not  for 
some  time  comprehend.  Had  he  been  with  Philip,  he  would  have 
heard  the  order  given  to  charge  through  the  Genoese,  It  b  pcrTcctly 
evident  from  the  whole  account  of  Froissart,  who  had  his  stateioenl 
both  from  the  English  and  from  the  followers  of  John  of  Hainault^  ihst 
Michael  Northbury  was  correct ;  and  that  the  French,  although  in  ihc 
highest  degree  disordered  and  irregular  in  their  array^  did  attack  the 
English  in  four  great  divisions. 

f  Barnes,  p.  357.  The  French  word  hertr  has  been  drolly  enough 
tranrilated  a  diffiv  by  some  of  our  learned  untiqimries. 
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s.  TheMe  unhappy  Italians,  however,  had  made 
a  weary  march,  in  the  heat  of  a  summer's  day, 
from  Abbeville  to  Cressy,  a  distance  of  about  four 
leagues,  loaded  with  their  armour  and  their  heavy 
crossbows  ;  and  they  remonstrated  with  their  con- 
stables on  the  orders  they  had  received  *,  repre- 
senting that  they  were  in  no  fit  condition  to  do  good 
service  without  some  repose. 

I  The  Count  of  Alen^on,  furious  at  their  hesitation, 
ordered  them  up  with  many  bitter  words,  and  after  a 
short  delay  they  were  brought  forward  ;  but  in  the 
meantime  the  sky  became  clouded,  and  while  the 
Genoese  advanced  with  their  cross-bows  in  their 
hands,  a  severe  thunder  storm  came  on,  accompanied 
by  torrents  of  rain,  which  slackened  the  strings  of  the 
rblastSy  and  rendered  many  of  them  unserviceable, 
he  darkness  and  the  lightnings  were  terrible  j  and 
several  ravens  were  remarked  hovering  over  either 
host,  a  fact  in  which  the  superstition  of  the  day 
was  prone  to  find  matter  for  apprehension.  At  length 
the  cross-bow-men  were  ranged  in  front,  supported  by 
a  gallant  and  glittering  body  of  cavalry  ;  and  the  or- 
der was  given  for  the  battle  to  begin. 

Tlie  Genoese  now  advanced  with  shrill  cries,  in- 
tended to  terrify  their  enemies  j   but   the  English 


♦  The  commanders  of  the  Genoese  were,  according  to  Vilinni, 
Charles  GrLmaldi  and  Otlio  Doria,  who  both  died  on  the  tieldofbattlct. 
The  number  of  the  cross^bow-mea  the  same  author  states  to  have  been 
only  SIX  thousand-  (Giov.  Viilaui,  lib.  xii.  cap.  Ixvii.)  The  copy  of 
Villani  consulted  by  Barnes  must  tiifTer  essentially  from  mine,  but  I 
have  had  no  opportunity  of  judging  wiiich  is  the  most  correct. 
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archers  paid  no  heed  to  noise,  and  waited  calmly  for 
the  attack,  while  the  clouds  cleared  quickly  away,  and 
the  sun  approaching  the  west  shone  out  bright  and 
clear,  pouring  his  rays  obliquely  from  behind  the 
English  position,  in  the  faces  of  the  French.  Having 
arrived  within  a  ceitain  distance,  the  Genoese  drew 
their  cross-bows,  and  began  to  discharge  the  quarrels 
with  which  they  were  loaded  at  their  impassable  ene- 
mies ;  but  at  that  moment  the  English  bows  were 
brought  forth  from  the  cases  w  hich  had  protected  them 
from  the  rain  *  ;  each  archer  stepped  fonvard  a  single 
pace,  and  a  flight  of  arrows  fell  at  once  amongst  the 
(jenoese  which,  piercing  their  heads,  and  amiS|  and 
faces,  threw  them  instantly  into  confusion  ;  and, 
some  cutting  their  bow-strings,  some  casting  down 
their  cross-bows,  they  recoiled  in  disarray,  amongst 
the  horsemen  behind  them* 

Philip,  with  the  passionate  and  savage  haste  which 
so  constantly  inflicted  its  punishment  on  himself  t, 
beholding  the  confusion  of  the  Genoese,  instead  of 
endeavouring  to  rally  them  by  gentle  means,  at  once 
ordered  the  men  at  arms  in  their  rear  to  fall  upon 
them.t  The  Italians  rushed  back  amongst  the  cavalry; 

*  Even  liatl  they  not  been  tlius  protected,  the  English  bow»  would 
not  have  suffered  from  the  moisture  so  much  as  the  cross-bowa;  for 
the  string  of  the  hitter  wus  so  much  more  thick  and  unplinble  tbiin  that 
of  the  long  bow,  that  it  was  geiieraUy  fastened  firmly  to  the  steel  bftod 
which  formed  the  bow,  and  therefore  could  not  be  tightened  with  ewe 
and  facility.  The  machine  for  tightening  or  stlackenmg  the  croas-bow  At 
pleasure  was  an  after  invention. 

f  Frots^rt,  chap,  cctxx^vii.  .£guiiui  U  Mtiisit  Buys,  that  the  Ge- 
noese had  \eh  their  defensive  armour  in  the  waggons  behind. 

{  Froissart  ex|>ressly  tUkten  that  the  order  to  charge  the  Uenocit 
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the  men  at  arms  plunged  in  amongst  the  tnasses  of  the 
cross-bow-men  j  and  a  scene  of  horror,  confusion,  and 
disarray  ensued,  iinpossible  to  be  described  ;  whilst 
still  amidst  the  wild  and  reeling  crowd  of  their  mad 
enemies,  the  English  archers  poured  the  incessant 
flight  of  their  unerring  arrows,  and  not  a  bow-string 
was  drawn  in  vain. 

In  the  meanwhile  *,  the  Count  of  Alen^oti  separ- 
ated his  division  into  two  bodies ;  and,  avoiding  the 
scene  of  confusion  in  the  front,  swept  round  on  one 
side  himself,  while  the  Count  of  Flanders  did  the  same 
on  the  other,  and  prepared  to  attack  the  troops  under 
-the  Prince  of  Wales  in  somewhat  more  regular  array. 


was'  given  hy  Philip  hiiuRclf,  and  not  by  the  Count  of  JAleit90n,  oa  a 
number  of  moilem  writers  have  since  declared ;  nor  do  I  find  in  any 
occQunt^  worthy  even  of  conipurison  with  that  of  Froisnart  on  the  pre- 

jient  occasion,  authority  which  could  lead  to  a  doubt  of  the  fact. 

♦  Thia  is  evident  from  the  words  of  Froissart,  who  represents  Philip 

^ms  demanding  from  John  of  Hainault  what  he  had  best  do,  seeing  the 
inextricable  confusion  into  which  his*  front  had  been  thrown  by  the  strife 
between  the  men  at  arms  and  the  cross-bow-men.  He  then  proceeds 
**  Le  roi  qui  tout  fremissoit  d*ire  et  de  maiitalent  ne  repondit  point 
adonc,  niais  cbevaucha  encore  nn  petit  plus  avant ;  et  lui  sembia  qn'il 
se  vouloit  addreaser  devers  son  frere  le  Comte  d'Alen^on  dont  il  veoit 
les  bannieres  siir  une  petite  montagne ;  lecjuel  Comte  d'Alen^on  des- 
cendit  moult  ordonnement  sur  les  Anglois  et  les  vint  combatirc,  et  le 
Comte  de  Flandrea  d*autre  part*  Si  vous  dis  que  ces  deux  seigneurs 
et  ieurs  routes  en  costiant  les  archers,  s'en  vinrcnt  jiisques  li  la  bataille 
du  prince  et  la  se  combattirent  moult  longuenient  et  moult  vailkment,'* 
(Froi3sart,chap.  cclx\xix.)  The  lart  of  the  men'^at  arms  and  the  cross- 
bow-men being  still  in  confusion  together^  shows  that  this  took  place  in 
the  early  part  of  the  battle  j  and  the  whole  account  proves  that  the 
troops  commanded  by  the  Count  of  Alenyon  were  not  those  engaged 
with  the  Genoese,  as  Rapin  and  others  have  stated.  The  expression, 
^  et  le  Comte  de  Fhndrcs  tV  autre  part**  I  do  not  think  could  imply  any 
thing  but  that  the  division  bad  separated  into  two  partij. 
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From  the  narrowness  of  the  field,  and  the  circuitous 
path  he  had  been  obliged  to  take,  the  Count  of 
Alen5on  appeared  upon  a  rising  groimd  towards  the 
flank  of  the  archers  of  the  Black  Prince,  and  avoiding 
the  arrows  of  the  English,  charged  at  once  the  men 
at  arms  immediately  around  the  heir  of  the  British 
throne.  The  chivalry  of  England,  however,  headed 
by  the  gallant  boy  on  whose  young  efforts  the  whole 
weight  of  the  day's  strife  was  cast,  met  the  impetuous 
charge  of  the  French  knight  with  equal  valour,  and 
with  greater  success.  Each  man  fought  where  he 
stood ;  and  still  the  ranks  were  formed  anew  as 
every  headlong  effort  of  the  French  deranged  them 
for  a  moment.  No  one  quitted  his  place  to  make  a 
prisoner  or  pursue  a  foe  ;  but  every  man  at  arms  who 
hurled  himself  against  the  English  line  was  met  by 
a  strong  arm  and  a  resolute  heart,  and  growing  piles 
of  dead  told  the  effects  of  discipline  united  to 
courage  and  to  vigour.  The  Count  of  Alen^on  and 
the  Duke  of  Loraine  fell  early  in  the  battle.  The 
young  Count  of  Blois,  dismounting  with  his  house* 
hold  knights,  fought  his  way  forward  on  foot  to  the 
very  standard  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  *,  and  it  would 
appear  fell  by  the  hand  of  the  young  commander 
himself.  The  Count  of  Flanders  was  also  slain  ; 
and  confusion  and  terror  began  to  spread  amongst 


•  For  this  anecdote  of  the  Count  de  Blois  I  am  indebted  to  a 
temporary  poem  on  the  battle  of  Cressy,  published  by  M.  BuchoDp  to 
whose  eHbrts  in  elucidutron  of  Frois^sart  we  owe  so  much.  It  is  stated 
la  the  old  MS,  from  which  it  is  taken  to  have  been  composed  by  ont 
of  the  attendants  of  John  of  Hainault,  and  is  to  be  found  in  the  laiiiiu* 
ftcriptH  of  the  BibUothequc  du  Roy,  No.  6271. 
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the  troops,  whose  leaders  were  now  lost,  and  whose 
companions  were  every  moment  falling  under  the 
blows  of  the  enemy,  Philip  had  by  this  time  reached 
a  position  from  which  he  could  behold  the  efforts  of 
his  folio wersj  and  he  would  gladly  have  led  on  his 
own  division  to  support  the  large  body  which  was 
ah'eady  engaged  with  the  English  ;  but  the  Genoese 
cross*bow-men,  still  struggling  with  the  men  at  arms, 
lay  obstructing  the  way,  and  the  very  multitude  of 
his  troops  embarrassed  the  monarch's  movements  in 
the  narrow  and  difficult  field  on  which  his  foes  had 
taken  up  their  position. 

It  is  probable  that  about  this  time  took  place 
the  chai*ge  of  a  large  l>ody  of  German  cavalry, 
under  the  command  of  Charles  of  Luxendmrgh, 
the  son  of  the  old  King  of  Bohemia,  and  after- 
wards Emperor  of  Germany,  Bearing  down  upon 
the  archers  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  with  gallant 
firmness,  the  German  nobles^  and  the  French  with 
whom  they  were  joined,  endured  the  terrible  flight 
of  arrows  which  had  already  proved  fatal  to  so  many, 
and,  assailing  the  bowmen  in  front,  cut  their  way 
through,  and  poured  in  upon  the  men  at  arms,*  With 
steady  countenance,  however,  the  young  Prince  and 
"^his  companions  received  the  shock  ;  and  the  fight 
was  renewed  hand  to  iiand,  with  more  energy  than 
ever.  Nearly  40, OCX)  men  must  at  this  period  have 
pressed  round  the  little  phalanx  of  the  Black  Prince  } 
and  seeing  the  impossibility  of  his  sustaining  alone 
such  a  tremendous  attack,  the  Earls  of  Northampton 


VOL.  T. 


#  FroLssarty  chap,  ccxc. 
I  1 
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and  Anindel  moved  up  with  the  second  divbion  of 
the  English  army  to  support  the  van. 

At  the  same  time  the  Earl  of  Warwick  *,  seeing 
fresh  bodies  of  the  enemy  pouring  down  upon  thera 
every  moment,  despatched  a  knight,  called  Thomas 
of  Norwich,  to  the  King,  who  still  remained  with  hi« 
very  powerful  reserve,  viewing  the  progresij  of  the 
battle  from  tlie  ivindmill  above. 

Oo  reaching  the  presence  of  the  monarch,  the 
knight  delivered  the  message  with  which  he  was 
charged,  displaying  in  strong  terms  the  overpower- 
ing force  by  which  the  Prince  was  assailed,  and 
praying  the  immediate  aid  of  the  King's  division, 

*'  Sir  Thomas,"  demanded  Edward,  **  is  my  son 
killed,  or  overthrown,  or  wounded  beyond  help?" 

"  Not  so,  Sire,'*  replied  the  knight.  "  But  he  is  in  a 
rude  shock  of  arms,  and  much  does  he  need  your  aid/' 

"Go  back,  Sir  Thonuis,  to  those  who  sent  you," 
rejoined  Edward,  **  and  tell  them  from  me,  that  what- 
ever happens,  to  require  no  aid  from  me,  so  long  as 
my  son  is  in  life.  Tell  them  also  that  I  comnmud 
them  to  let  the  boy  win  his  spurs  t ;  for,  God  willing, 
the  day  shall  be  his,  and  the  honour  shall  rest  with 
him,  and  those  into  whose  charge  1  have  given  him." 

•  Barnes,  p.  3i8. 

f  I  should  have  betMi  inclined  frotii  this  eiepression  to  adopt  the 
opinion  of  M,  dc  St.  Pulaye,  and  several  other  authors  who  Iwivc  wrttteo 
on  the  histor)'  of  chivalry^  namely»  that  Edward  the  Black  Prince  did 
not  receive  the  order  of  Knighthood  tlJl  after  the  battic  of  Cressv,  did 
I  not  find  in  Rymer  (vol.  ii.  part  iv*  pa^c  205.)  n  dechir  r  he 

had  been  knighted  at  La  Hogiic,  signed  by  the  Biahop  ui  .  die 

Earlw  of  Northamjiton,  Anindc!,  Oxfonl,  Suifulk,  nnd  si  greni  tamy 
other  noblemen  present  with  Ed\*';ird  tut  the  siege  of  Gilms, 
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Tills  message  iuspired  the  Prince  and  those 
round  him  with  new  ardour.  Shame  for  having 
"^ent  at  all  became  a  fresh  incitement  to  fortitude, 
and  a  stronger  motive  than  ever  for  exertion  ;  and 
efforts  surpassing  all  that  had  preceded  them  were 
made  by  the  English  soldiers  to  repel  the  forces 
that  were  incessantly  poured  upon  them  from  be- 
hind the  confused  front  of  the  French  army.  Still, 
as  the  French  men  at  arms  dasfied  down  upon 
the  English  ranks,  they  met  the  same  fate  as  those 
who  had  preceded  them  ;  and  wounded,  slain,  or 
hurled  from  their  dying  horses,  they  lay  upon  the 
field  of  battle  encumbered  with  their  armour;  while 
troops  of  the  half-armed  Welshmen  *  rushed  hither 
and  thither  through  the  midst  of  the  fight,  putting 
to  death  every  one  who  was  once  smitten  to  the 
ground.  The  Count  of  Harcourt,  with  hh  nephew 
the  Count  d'Aumale,  and  his  two  gallant  sons,  fell 
together  on  the  same  bloody  plain,  notwithstanding 
all  the  efforts  made  to  save  them  by  their  unhappy 
relation,  who  fought  on  the  part  of  the  victori* ;  and 
Charles  of  Luxemburgh,  seeing  his  banner  down,  his 
troops  routed,  his  friends  slain,  himself  severely 
wounded  in  three  places,  and  the  day  irretrievably 
lost,  turned  his   rein  and  fled,  casting  off  the  rich 

Iurcoat  of  his  arms  to  avoid  being  recognised,  t 
•  Villani  represents  the  Welsh  as  amied  with  short  lances,  where- 
with  they  slaughteretl  a  great  number  of  the  horses  of  the  French  men 
at  arms  J  tind  it  Becms  certain  that  by  their  activity  and  during  they 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  success  of  the  day. 
f  Villani,  p.  878. 
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In  the  mean  time  that  prince's  father,  the  veter 
King  of  Bohemia,  who  in  his  day  had  fought  in 
ahnost  every  quarter  of  Europe,  now  blind  and 
old,  but  full  of  fire  and  valour,  sat  on  horseback  at 
a  little  distance  from  the  fight,  inquiring  anxiously 
into  the  events  that  were  taking  place  before  those 
eyes  which  could  no  longer  mark  the  wavering  pro- 
gress of  a  well-contested  field.  The  knights  who 
stood  around  him  told  him  all  the  truth,  to  follow  the 
picturesque  simplicity  of  Froissart,  saying,  "  Thus  is 
it,  niy  Lord,  and  thus  —  The  Genoese  are  defeated 
and  the  king  has  given  orders  to  kill  them  all ;  and 
still  between  our  people  and  them  there  is  sad  dis- 
order, for  they  fall  and  stumble  one  upon  the  other, 
and  retard  us  but  too  grievously," 

The  veteran  monarch  soon  comprehended  that  the 
day  was  lost  to  him  and  his  ;  and  at  length  demanded 
tidings  of  his  son  ;  to  which  his  attendants  were  forced 
to  reply  that  they  could  give  him  none  —  that  the 
King  of  the  Romans  was  not  in  sight,  but  that  doubt* 
less  he  was  somewhere  engaged  in  the  meU*c, 

*«  Lords,"  said  the  old  man,  drawing  his  own  con- 
clusions from  what  he  heard,  and  resolving  not  to 
quit  so  sad  a  field  alive,  "  Lords,  you  arc  my  vassals, 
my  friends,  and  my  companions;  and  on  this  day  I 
command  and  beseech  you,  to  lead  me  forward  so  far, 
that  I  may  deal  one  blow  of  my  sword  in  the  battle/** 

•  Barnes  asserts  that  after  the*  first  and  second  attack  u|)on  the  force 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  tlie  Englwli  men  at  arms,  Milh  the  archers  upon 
the  wings,  advanced  against  the  French,  and  chua  bccainc  the  astAilanti 
instead  of  the  assailed;  but  this  is  so  totally  contrary  to  the  apparent 
plau  of  Edward,  whose  purpose  was  evidently  to  maintain  the  ndrvck- 
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His  faithful  friends,  to  whom  his  honour,  and  the 
renown  he  had  wooj  during  so  many  years  of  glory, 
were  dearer  tlmii  his  life,  at  once  obeyed  his  eom- 
mands  ;  and  with  his  okl  coiiipaiiion,  Le  Moyne, 
beside  him,  they  placed  him  in  the  midst.  A  num- 
ber of  others  ranged  themselves  around ;  and  lest 
they  should  lose  their  Lord  in  the  battle,  they  tied 
their  horses  together  by  the  bridles  and  galloped 
down  into  the  field.  Advancing  directly  against  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  the  blind  monarch  was  carried  into 
the  midst  of  the  thickest  strife.  He  was  there  seen 
fighting  gallantly  for  some  time,  till  at  length  the 
standard  of  Bohemia  went  down.  John  of  Luxem- 
burgh  was  found  next  day  dead  upon  the  field  of 
Cressy,  and  all  his  friends  around  him,  with  their 
horses  still  linked  to  one  another  by  the  bridles.* 


)ua  position  he  had  gained,  that  l  have  without  hesitation  adhered 

the  more  probublc  assertion  of  Froissart,  whose  words  arc,  **  Et 

sachez  que  si  les  Angtois  eussent  chiissc,  ainai  quails  fiiri'nt  k  Poitiers, 

^encore  en  fut  trop  plus  (de  Francois)  denieure,  et  le  Roy  de  France 

leme :  mais  nennin  ;  car  le  saniedi  oncques  ne  se  partirent  de  leurs 

^«ns,  pour  chasser  npres  homme,  et  se  tenoicnt  sur  letir  pas,  gardanta 

place  et  se  d^^fendoient  a  ceux  qui  les  assailloienl," 

•I have  long  hesitated  whether  to  adopt  the  accaimt  usually  given  in 

regard  to  the  tliree  feathers,  now  culleti  the  Prince  of  WakVs  feathers, and 

said  to  have  been  won  by  Edward  the  Black  Prince  from  the  old  King  of 

Bohemia,  on  whose  banner  they  were  bortie.    The  statement  rests  solely 

I  helievc  upon  the  authority  of  Caoiden,  who  does  not  mention  whence 

he  derived  it ;  hut  he  is  in  g;cneral  so  accurate,  that  I  can  scarcely  doubt 

that  lie  himself  received  it  from  some  source  worthy  of  confidence.     It 

IB  true  that  this  emblem  formed  no  pjirt  of  the  arms  of  Boliemia,  but 

John  of  Luxeraburgli  laid  claim  to  so  many  small  sovereignties  in  Italy 

1  other  countries,  that  it  might  well  form  a  badge  of  authority  of 

hich  he  might  be  the  more  anxious  to  retain  the  symbol,  a*  he  had  in 

most  all  instances  lotit  the  reaKity.     In  a  number  of  miniatures  in  my 

»8icssion,  from  the  earliest  M88,  of  Froissart,  which  1  have  been  able 
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During  the  sanguinary  strife  which  had  been 
taking  place  since  three  o'clock,  Philip  had  made 
more  than  one  effort  to  give  efficient  succour  to  tliose 
who  were  actually  engaged ;  but  before  he  could  effect 
a  passage  in  person  to  the  real  scene  of  strife,  it  was 
growing  dark*  Terror  and  confusion  had  already 
spread  amongst  his  people  ;  those  who  could  extricate 
themselves  fixim  the  battle  were  seeking  safety  in 
flight ;  and  still  the  unremitting  showers  of  English 
arrows  continued  pouring  like  hail  on  all  who  ap- 
proached from  the  side  of  Abbeville,  As  the  mon- 
arch at  length  made  his  way  forward,  he  found  his 
followers  ftilHng  thick  about  him:  many  fled  and 
left  him  to  his  fate  ;  and  at  length  his  own  horse  was 
alain  by  an  arrow. 

John  of  Hainault,  who  had  remained  by  his  side 
during  the  whole  day,  and  who  had  already  more  than 
once  urged  him  to  quit  a  field  so  irretrievable,  now 
furnished  the  unhappy  monarch  with  one  of  his  o^vn 
horses,  and  again  pressed  him  to  fly,  while  there  was 
yet  sufficient  light  to  guide  them  from  the  enemy. 
Philip,  however,  still  persisted,  and  made  his  way*  into 
the  melee,  where  he  fought  in  person  for  some  time, 
with  that  dauntless  courage  which  was,  perhaps,  his 
greatest  quality  j  till,  at  length,  seeing  the  Kingf 


to  Jiscovcr»  a  person  is  to  be  sc«»  in  all  the  battles—  whom,  from  the 
arms,  we  Jistinguiiih  as  the  Bluck  Prince  —  lieurltig  unifamil)^  a  |iluiue 
of  white  feather B  on  the  helmet ;  hut  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  on  the 
seals  of  B  ntimber  of  other  princes  of  his  house  the  mme  cinbleiti  if 
likewiue  to  be  found*  Tlie  motto  "  Ich  dicne,  1  serve,**  niiijht  well  be 
used  bv  John  of  Bohemia  after  hiR  reverses. 
•  Villimi,  p.  tsTT.  t  Walstn^4mn),  119. 
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wounded  in  two  places,  the  troops  immediately  round 
his  person  almost  aniiihihited  *»  and  death  or  captivity 
the  certain  consequence  of  longer  delay,  John  of 
Hainault  seized  the  bridle  of  his  horse,  exclaiming, 
"  Come  away,  sire ;  come  away,  for  it  is  full  time  you 
should.  Do  not  lose  yourself  thus  foolishly*  If  you 
have  lost  this  day,  you  will  win  another ;"  and 
forced  him  ynwillinj]f  from  the  field. 

His  flight  was  accomplished  in  safety  ;  and  having 
spurred  on  for  some  time  after  night  had  absolutely 
fallen,  Philip  reached  the  castle  of  Broye,  where 
he  found  the  gates  closed  and  the  drawbridge  up. 
Sad  tidings  from  the  field  of  Cressy  had  already 
reached  the  captain  of  the  garrison,  and  he  refused 
admittance  to  all,  till  the  voice  of  the  king  himself 
exclaiming,  **  Open,  open  the  gates.  Castellan  ;  it 
is  the  unfortunate  King  of  France  t,"  convinced  him 
of  the  monarch's  presence.  The  drawbridge  was 
instantly  lowered,  and  Philip,  with  the  Lords  of 
Montmorency,  Beaujeu,  Aubigny,  and  Monsault, 
together  with  John  of  Hainaidt  and  sixty  men  at 

Irms  who  had  accompanied  Iiim  from  the  field  of 
♦  Adam  Murimouth  declares  that  the  royal  &tandard-bearer  of  France 
IS  slain  before  ihe  King's  facej  and  that  the  standard  itself  was  onlj^ 
vcd  by  a  knight  iiitting  it  tVoni  the  lance  to  which  it  was  attuched^ 
ith  his  sword,  wrapping  it  rotind  his  body,  and  thua  carrying  it  from 
the  6cld. 

t  All  the  printed  copies  of  Froissart  read,  **  It  is  the  fortune  of 
France/'  which,  unless  it  be  meant  for  poetry,  is  very  nearly  nonsense. 
isieur  Dacier,  however,  in  a  note  upon  the  passage,  declares  that 
has  found  no  such  expression  in  any  of  the  manuscripts  which  he 
e\uinined,  and  gives  as  the  true  reading  in  all,  the  more  rationfil 
rase  T^hich  1  have  inserted  above. 

J  I  4 
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battle,  found  a  place  of  temporary  security.  Towa 
niidniglit,  however,  the  King  again  set  forth  ; 
and,  provided  with  sure  guides  to  conduct  him  in 
safety  across  the  country,  he  rode  on  till  dawn,  nor 
ever  drew  a  rein  till  he  entered  the  city  of  Amiens. 

In  the  mean  while,  Edward  Prince  of  Wales  held 
firmly  his  station  in  the  midst  of  the  battle;  and  from 
three  o'clock,  till  night,  maintained  the  fight  with* 
out  yielding  a  single  step  to  all  the  efforts  of  the 
French.  Gradually,  however,  the  assailants  became  less 
numerous,  the  banners  disappeared,  the  shouts  of  the 
leaders  and  the  clang  of  arms  died  away  ;  and  the 
silence  which  crept  over  the  field,  announced  that 
victory  was  complete  in  the  flight  of  the  enemy.  An 
immense  nund>er  of  torches  were  now  lighted  through 
the  English  lines,  to  dispel  the  darkness  which  had 
by  this  time  come  on  ;  and  the  monarch  of  the 
victors,  quitting  far  the  first  time  his  station  on  the 
hill,  came  down  to  chtsp  his  conquering  boy  to  the 
proud  bosom  of  paternal  affection.  '*  God  give  you 
perseverance  in  your  course,  my  child!"  exclaimed  the, 
king  as  he  held  him  in  his  arms.  *'  You  are  indeed 
my  son !  Nobly  have  you  acquitted  yourself,  and 
worthy  are  you  of  the  place  you  hold!" 

Tlie  young  hero  had  hitherto  felt  alone  the  urgent 
necessity  of  immense  exertion.  He  had  fought  for 
his  father,  for  his  country,  and  for  his  awn  honour ; 
and  in  the  energy  and  excitement  of  the  fearful  strife 
in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  had  probably  for* 
gotten  every  thing  but  tlie  immediate  efforts  of  the 
moujcnt.     But  now,  clasped  in  the  mailed  arms  of 
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lis  father  and  his  king,  he  must  have  felt,  for  the 
first  time  fully,  that  he  had  passed  nobly  through  an 
arduous  enterprise,  Iiad  fought  a  great  battle,  and 
won  a  mighty  victory  ;  and  overcome  by  his  own 
sensations  and  his  father*s  praise,  he  sank  upon  his 
knees  before  the  monarch,  and  prayed  his  blessing  after 
such  a  day  of  glory  and  of  peril. 

In  the  same  j^pirit  of  humility,  Edward  and  his 
host  rejoiced  over  their  victory.  No  songs  of  triumph, 
no  feasting  and  merriment,  were  permitted  :  but  the 
King  and  liis  soldiers,  by  the  solemn  service  of  the 
church,  offered  up  their  thanks  to  God,  for  tlie  success 
that  he  had  granted ;  and  thus  ended  the  battle  of 
Cres.sy.* 


•  III  describing  this  battle,  I  have  followed,  tbroyghoiit,  the  account 
of  Froissart,  except  where  it  is  contradicted  by  the  lettLT  of  an  eje- 
witness,  Michael  Northburgb.  Villani  has  occasionally  furnished  par- 
ticulars not  mentioned  in  Froissart;  and  Knighton  and  Wiiliingham 
have  also  aiTorded  some  information  i  but  I  have  still  given  a  preference 
to  thestiitements  of  the  Chronicler  of  Hainault,  because,  as  he  especially 
mentions,  his  account  was  derived  both  from  the  English  who  were 
present  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the  followers  of  John  of  Hainan  It 
on  the  other.  It  may  be  necessary  to  remark,  however,  that  in  quoting 
Froissart  I  refer  to  several  [)assages  which  will  not  be  fonnd  in  the  very 
imperfect  printed  copies  of  his  works,  w  hich  are  generally  met  with. 
The  edition  which  1  have  used,  as  I  remarked  in  the  preceding  pages, 
is  that  pnblishcti  b}'  Monsieur  Buchon,  and  [irepared  hy  Monsieur 
Dacier,  from  the  most  extensive  collation  of  the  original  manuscripts 
ever  made;  and  which  edition  contains  nearly  double  the  matter  usually 
found  in  Froissart.  Thus  the  288th  and  289th  chapters,  referring  to 
the  battle  of  Cress'y,  are  curtailed  in  the  old  editions  more  than  one 
half;   the  29Qth  is  coufiiderably  mutilated,  and    the  293d  is  omitted 

together. 

In  the  account  I  have  given  it  will  be  seen,  that  I  have  made  no 
mention  whatever  of  the  use  of  cannon  at  the  battle  of  Cressy.  I  find 
not  t%e  slightest  reason,  cxce[it  the  assertirm  of  Vil!ani,  who  very  evi- 
dently had  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  engine  he  mentions,  to  sup|K)se  that 
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they  were  employed  upon  that  occasion,  and  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
they  were  not.  The  march  of  Edward  through  Normandy,  and  his 
retreat  upon  Cressy  were  so  rapid,  that  it  is  impossible  his  army  could 
have  been  encumbered  with  any  of  the  great  military  engines  at  that 
time  in  use.  The  care  with  which  he  avoided  attadung  any  fortified 
place  would  seem  to  prove  that  he  had  none  even  of  the  usual  imple- 
ments for  siege  along  with  him;  and  the  passage  of  the  Somme  at 
Blanche  Tache  presented  an  obstacle  to  the  conveyance  of  artillery 
which,  in  those  days,  must  have  been  insurmoimtable.  The  mistaken 
idea  that  he  had  carried  a  train  of  cannon  from  England  I  believe  to 
have  originated  in  the  use  he  made  of  them  in  the  subsequent  siege  of 
Calais;  but  at  that  time,  it  must  be  remembered,  he  had  every  oppor- 
tunity of  receiving  them  from  England ;  whence  he  was  daily  supplied 
with  men  and  ammunition.  Had  cannon  been  used  at  Cressy,  Froissart 
could  not  have  avoided  mentioning  the  fact,  especiaUy  as  he  states  the 
various  arms  employed,  and  exammes  particularly  which  sort  of  troops 
effected  most  against  the  French :  nor  is  there  any  recorded  instance  of 
cannon  having  been  used,  except  in  the  attack  or  defence  of  fortified 
places,  for  many  years  after  this  period. 
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CHAP.  XIX. 


mSVERaCD  PARTIES  OP  FEtEKCH  DEFEATBt). —  KTT»lDBa  DP  StAlN* 
— BDWARD  LNDEKTAKES  THE  SIEr.K  OF  CALAIS. —  rREFAllATlONa 
FOR  THE  SIEGE* — PHILIP  OF  VALOIS  MAKES  NEW  EFFORTS,— 
DETERMINES  TO  RECALL  HIS  TROOPS  FROM  ACIitUtTAlNE  AND 
BRITANNY, —  NEGOTIATES     WITH     THE     FLEMINGS  —  ANP     WITH 

^ DAVID  KINC!  OF  SCOTLAND* 
HE  English  army  lay  all  night  under  arms  ^;  and  a 
luiniber  of  scattered  parties  of  the  French,  wandering 
about  in  the  darkness,  got  entangled  in  the  adverse 
lines,  and  were  either  slain  or  taken  prisoners.  The 
dawn  of  the  following  morning  was*  obscured  by  a 
thick  fog  ;  and  intelligence  having  been  received  by 
Edward  that  a  large  body  of  the  enemy  were 
advancing  upon  the  Englisli  position,  the  Earls 
of  Northampton,  Warwick,  and  Norfolk,  were  de* 
tached  to  reconnoitre  with  500  men  t  at  arms  and 
2,000  archers.  This  party  soon  found  that  the 
tidings  which  had  reached  the  King  were  correct ; 
lor  shortly  after,  in  the  misty  twilight  of  the  early 
morniiigj  an  immense  force,  consisting  of  the  citizens 
of  Beauvais,  Rouen,  and  some  other  places,  was  des- 
cried wandering  on  through  the  fields,  and  totally 
ignorant  that  it  was  approaching  the  spot  where  a 
great  battle  had  been  fought  and  won* 

•  Michael  No rthbiirgh.     Robert  ofAvesbury,  p.  140. 
f  Froisstift,  chH[>.  ccxciv. 
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These  troops  were  led,  it  would  appear,  by  the  Grand 
Prior  of  France,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen ;  but  by 
what  extraordinary  accident,  while  the  whole  country 
was  covered  with  fugitives  from  Cressy,  those  leaders 
were  ignorant  of  the  defeat  of  their  monarch  and  his 
host,  it  is  impossible  to  discover.  That  they  were  so, 
however,  is  evident ;  and  they  advanced  boldly,  ex- 
pecting to  join  the  King  of  France,  and  take  part  iu 
a  battle  which  they  imagined  was  yet  to  be  fought. 
The  impetuous  charge  of  the  Earl  of  Northampton 
was  the  first  intimation  they  received  of  the  pre- 
sence of  a  foe;  and  the  advance  guard,  consisting 
alone  of  the  commons,  was  overthrown  and  scattered 
in  a  moment.  The  second  division,  which  was  chiefly 
composed  of  men  at  arms,  offered  a  more  determined 
resistance  j  but  still,  taken  by  surprise,  and  attacked 
by  forces  flushed  with  victory,  it  also  was  completely 
defeated*  *  The  Grand  Prior  was  killed ;  and  the 
English  pursuing  the  fugitives  in  every  direction,  a 
vast   number  were  captured  t,  and  still  more  were 


•  Froissart,  tbap^ccxcir.     Mich,  North,  ubi  supra. 

f  FroLssttft  declares  that  the  English  granted  no  quarter  either 
this  or  the  preceding  day;  and  Barnes,  admitting  this  statement^  attempti 
to  justify  the  con<luct  of  the  English,  by  asserting  that  the  King  of 
France  having  erected  the  Oriflamme,  which  was  an  intimation  that  no 
quarter  would  he  given,  Edward  erected  for  his  hatmcr  what  he  calls 
the  Burning  Dragon,  on  which  symbol  the  worthy  historian  afRxc^  the 
same  sanguinary  interpretation.  In  rcj^ard  to  the  Oriflammc,  which, 
according  to  Ducange  (Dissertation  xviii.),  ttnu  carried  to  the  field  of 
Cressy,  that  banner  was  by  no  means  such  a  token  of  rigotir.  That  it 
was  not  so  is  evident  from  the  fact  of  more  prisoners  having  been  taken 
at  the  battle  of  Bouvine*,  where  it  was  also  displayed,  than  on  any 
other  occasion  that  I  remeaibcp.  It  is  very  probable,  at  llie  sjiuie  time, 
that  Edward*  whose  forces  did  not  amount,  wc  arc  told,  to  rnoru  than 
an  eighth  of  the  troops  of  the  French  Kif>k%  «niL^!it  coiiitnafKl  no  prlsoin 
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slaiti,  •  During  the  whole  of  the  morning  detached 
parties  from  Edward*s  army  scoured  the  country,  dis* 
persing  and  slaughtering  the  bands  of  fugitives  who 
still  retnained  in  the  fields  around,  so  that  four  times 
the  number  of  those  who  perished  in  the  battle  are 
said  to  have  been  slain  on  the  succeeding  day  ;  and  the 
Earl  of  Northampton  returned  towards  night  with 
the  certain  intelligence,  that  no  enemy  remained  in 
the  vicinity  wlio  could  offer  even  a  show  of  resistance 
to  the  EngHsli  force. 

On  the  field  of  Cressy,  in  the  mean  time,  the 
Lords  Cobham  and  Stafford  were  engaged  in  the 
melancholy  task  of  numbering  and  examining  the 
bodies  of  the  dead  ;  in  which  they  were  aided  by 
three  heralds  t,  whose  station  implied  a  knowledge  of 
the  coat  of  arms  which  each  man  of  rank  bore  above 
Hbis  armour.  By  this  means  the  quality  of  the  dead 
was  easily  distinguished  ;  and  the  list  which  the  her- 
alds brought  back  at  night  showed  how  busy  death 
had  been  amongst  great  names. 

Besides  the   King  of    Bohemia,   nine    sovereign 
rincest,    and   eighty    lords    displaying   their   own 


^ 


to  be  taken ;  and  in  the  letter  of  Michael  Nortliburgh  we  End  no  men- 
tion made  of  any  on  the  first  da^^  though  on  the  second  he  states  that 
Dulfitudes  were  captured.  The  account  ^iven  by  Viliani  shows  that 
Sdward,  instead  of  dm  wing  on  himself  a  charge  of  cruchy,  obtained  ut 
be  time  a  high  reputation  for  humanity  by  his  cotuJiict  on  this 
cea&ion. 
♦  It  is  implied  by  Froissart  that  tlie  Archbiiihop  of  Houen  was 
ailed  at  the  same  time;  but  it  is  elsewhere  proved  that  the  ecclesiastic 
'then  holding  that  dignity  died  at  Avignon  in  1347. 

f  Froissart,  chap,  ccxcv.     Robert  of  Avcsbury,  p.  139. 

J  The  principal  persons  slain,  according  to  the  statement  of  Michael 
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banners,  remained  upon  tbe  plain,  with  1,200  knights, 
1,500  men  at  arms,  and  30,000  foot.  Such  was  the 
loss  on  the  side  of  France,  while  that  sustained  bv 
the  English  was  smalJ^  but  we  no  where  find  in  his- 
tory any  accurate  statement  of  the  number.  Kiiigh* 
ton  indeed  mentions  that  three  English  knights  were 
killed  at  Cressy  *,  and  implies  that  Edward  had  to 
regret  no  greater  diminution  of  his  forces* 

Nevertheless  the  En^clish  monarch  and  his  son  felt 
sincere  grief  for  the  fall  of  so  many  gallant  men  as  lay 
dead  upon  the  field  of  Cressy,  even  though  they  had 
once  been  foes ;  and  for  the  King  of  Bohemia,  and  the 
little  band  of  devoted  servants  who  fell  around  hiin, 
the  victorious  princes  sorrowed  deeply.  In  those 
days  the  spirit  of  chivalry  often  extinguished  all 
feeling  of  animosity  in  generous  adversaries  ;  and 
raised  admiration  of  great  qualities,  even  in  an  enemy, 
to  the  height  of  personal  regard.  The  deceased  mon- 
arch, we  are  told,  was  carried  in  solemn  pomp  to  the 
Abbey  of  Maintenayt  accompanied  by  Edward  him- 
self, and  the  Prince  his  son,  as  mourners;  and  thither 
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Northburgh,  were  the  King  of  Bohemia,  the  Duke  of  Loraine,  Uie  Couot 
of  Alen<;;an,  the  Count  of  Fliin«icTs,  the  Count  of  Blois,  the  Count  of  | 
Hiircourt,  the  Count  d'Aumale,  the  Count  of  Ncvcri*,  the  ArcbUishop 
of  Nismes  and  the  Archbishop  of  Sens,  the  Gmntl  Prior,  who,  hf 
Froissart*8  account,  was  killed  on  the  ruIloMring  duy,  und  the  Count  of 
Savoy.  It  has  been  very  genendly  assicrtcd  thnt  James  n.,theutibiippy 
King  of  Majorca,  who  some  time  before  had  b^-n  dr,?po«^ses!le<l  of  hit 
dominions  by  Peter  King  of  Aragon,  was  killed  at  the  hitttlc  of  Crcwfv; 
but  it  would  appear  that  he  did  not  die  till  the  year  1^0,  nlwu  he 
was  slain  in  attempting  to  recover  his  territories. 

•  Knighton,  col*  2588, 

f  Barnes.    Villani^  b.  xil  cap,  p,  7.  snys  Riscamp. 
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also  the  bodies  of  all  the  other  leaders  were  ordered 
to  be  borne,  while  a  truce  of  three  days  was  f^raiitcd 
to  the  French,  for  the  burial  of  their  dead.  On  the 
Monday  following  *,  Edward  quitted  the  position 
which  he  had  so  successfully  maintained  ;  and  direct- 
iag  his  march  through  the  Boulonnois,  appeared 
before  Calais  on  the  third  t  of  September  following. 

The  miportance  which  that  city  derived  from  its 
relative  position  with  Enj;land,  did  not  escape  the 
eyes  of  tlie  English  monarch  ;  and  the  proximity  of 
his  own  country  and  his  own  resources  determined 
him  to  undertake  the  immediate  reduction  of  a  place 
which  would  afford  bim  tbe  command  of  the  narrow 
seas,  and  a  key  to  the  dominions  of  his  adversar)^ 

Passing   the  night  of  his   arrival   in   the   fields, 


.        pul>li; 


Dr.  Henrv  is  wrong  in  stating  that  Edward  remained  three  days 
ill  Cressy  after  the  battle ;  as  Michael  Northbiirgh  positively  statea 
hat  the  King  marched  for  Calais  on  the  morning  of  Monday  the  28th 
pf  August.  His  whole  subsccjyent  dates  are  also  false  till  after  the  com- 
pcnccinent  of  the  siege  of  Calais,  which  he  declares  commenced  on 
8th  of  September.  Were  the  letter  of  Michael  Northhurgh 
not  sufficient  evidence,  in  regard  to  these  dates^  the  proclamation 
published  at  Windsor  on  the  Otli  of  September,  which  states  that  the 
was  already  begun,  would  put  the  matter  be  von  d  all  doubt. 
'I^  I  «m  very  much  inclined  to  believe  that  Edward*s  march,  at  least 
from  the  time  that  his  fleet  lefl  him,  and  he  began  his  advance  upon 
Paris,  till  he  arrived  at  Calai^ii,  had  been  previously  laid  out  upon  some 
general  plan,  with  the  details  of  course  contingent  upon  cireum* 
Stances,  but  so  far  fixed,  that  a  fleet  and  reinforcements  were  ready  to 
meet  him  at  Calais,  for  we  find  (Rymer,  tom.  ii.  part  iv.  p.  504.)  an 
order  from  the  custos  of  England  for  the  regulation  of  an  armament 
about  to  join  the  King  beyond  scas»  dated  the  21st  of  August,  five 
daya  liefore  the  battle  of  Cressy*  The  name  of  Calais,  indeed,  is  not 
mentioned;  but  the  order  shows  that  a  fleet  and  army  were  about  to  set 
out,  and  some  orders  must  have  been  given  previously,  in  regard  to  the 
»pot  where  they  were  to  Beck  the  King. 
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Edward  the  next  morning  simimoncd  the  garrison  to^ 
surrender  to  him  as  King  of  France  ♦  ;  and  a  bold 
refusal  having  been  returned  by  John  of  Vienne,  the 
commander  of  the  garrison,  the  English  monarch 
prepared  to  carry  on  the  siege  with  all  the  vigour 
and  energy  of  his  character.  The  position  of  Calais 
had  ever  rendered  it  an  object  of  extreme  solicitude  to 
the  kings  of  France  ;  and  its  fortifications  were  in 
such  a  state  of  repair,  its  garrison  so  strong,  and  its 
means  of  defence  so  ample,  that  Edward  soon  per- 
ceived he  must  use  measures  of  strict  blockadei 
in  order  to  reduce  it  without  risking  both  loss  and 
dishonour. 

Relying  solely  upon  his  own  troops,  with  no 
indifferent  or  false  allies  to  thwart  his  designs  by 
inactivity,  or  frustrate  his  efforts  by  treachery,  he 
employed  all  those  means  to  secure  the  capture 
of  Calais,  which  his  ovni  mind  suggested,  and  his 
own  resources  could  supply.  His  finn  determin- 
ation to  remain  under  its  walls  till  it  surrendered 
soon  displayed  itself  by  the  care  which  he  took  to 
guard  his  soldiers  against  the  severity  of  the  ap- 
proaching winter,  and  the  attacks  of  their  lately  H 
defeated  enemy.  His  lines  were  immediately  drawn  ^^ 
round  the  city  ;  and  though  it  may  be  unnecessary 
here  to  repeat  the  names  of  idl  those  points  which 
he  occupied, —  names,  many  of  which  are  no  longer 
known  upon  the  spot,  it  is  clear  that  the  blockade  of 
the  place  by  land  was  soon  rendered  complete  ;  and 
that  no  possible  means  of  egress  was  left  to  the  gar- 

•  Bome^j  page  366* 
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of  Calais,  except  by  the  port.  Within  his  own 
entrenchments  *,  Edward  took  every  care  for  the  com- 
fort of  his  troops  ;  and  from  the  woods  which  were 
then  abundant  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  caused  to 
be  constructed  spacious  and  convenient  dwellings  of 
timber,  which  being  thatched  with  broom  and  straw, 
were  divided  into  regular  streets,  and  assumed  the 
appearance,  not  of  a  camp,  but  of  a  city,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  **  Newtown  the  bold,*'  | 
H  For  the  supply  of  provisions,  also,  Edwaixl  had 
taken  every  precaution  from  the  very  first  moment  of 
his  arrival  before  Calais ;  and  wc  find  that  though 
he  only  came  in  sight  of  that  place  on  the  3rd  of 
September,  a  general  proclamation  was  published 
in  England,  on  the  6th  of  the  same  month,  invit- 

t\g  all  merchants  and  traders  to  carry  to  the  be- 
eging  army  t  every  kind  of  necessary,  whether  in 
the  shape  of  food  or  military  stores.  This  had  the 
desired  effect ;  and  constant  supplies  of  all  sorts 
arrived  daily,  not  only  from  the  English,  but  also 

t)m  the  Flemish  coast  5  while  detachments  from  the 
sieging  force  scoured  the  country,  and  carried  off 
immense  booty,  pushing  their  excursions  to  the  gates 
of  Boulogne  and  St.  Omer.  Within  the  English 
camp,  a  market  was  held,  every  Wednesday  and 
Saturday,  at  which  objects  of  luxury,  as  well  as  of 
necessity,  were  constantly  exposed  for  sale ;  and 
ich    were    the    preparations   and    precautions    of 
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the   English  King,   that  the   French   historian 
dares,  it  seemed  to  all  men  that  he  intended  to  te*^ 
main  there  for  ten  or  twelve  years*  ♦ 

In  the  mean  time,  Edward  did  not  neglect  the  I 
port ;  and  shortly  after  the  commencement  of  the 
siege,  a  considerable  fleet,  under  the  command  of  the 
Earl  of  Huntingdon,  appeared  before  Calais,  and 
completed  the  blockade.  Such  measures,  of  course, 
announced  to  the  garrison  the  privations  which  they 
were  likely  to  undergo,  unless  the  King  of  France  j 
should  by  some  means  force  his  adversary  speedily  to 
abandon  his  design  ;  and  John  of  A^ienne,  though  well 
provided  with  necessaries  at  the  time,  took  the  prudent 
but  cruel  precaution  of  driving  forth  from  the  city 
gates  1700  of  the  poorer  classes,  who  had  not  the 
means  of  purchasing  food  at  the  high  rate  to  which 
the  blockade  was  likely  to  raise  every  kind  of  pro- 
visions. 

By  all  the  rules  of  war,  and  the  common,  though 
inhuman  practice  of  the  day,  Edward  would  have 
been  justified  in  driving  back  this  miserable  crowd  to 
the  gates  from  which  they  had  been  expelled  ;  but  his  ^B 
late  successes  seemed  to  have  opened  his  heart  to  no-  ^1 
bier  feelings  than  the  cold  dictates  of  policy  generally  ^ 
inspired  j  and  through  the  whole  siege  of  Calais,  —  H 
except,  indeed,  in  the  circumstances  immediately  con- 
nected with  its  surrender, — he  displayed,  in  the  high- 
est degree*  those  finer  chivalrous  qualities  which  so 
highly  distinguished  his  son.  On  the  present  occa- 
sion, the  English  King  received  the  starving  muhitudc  1 
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of  men  and  women  who  had  been  driven  forth  by  their 
countrymen,  and  after  giving  them  an  ample  repast, 
he  ordered  two  small  pieces  of  silver  money,  called  stir- 
lings,  to  be  delivered  to  each,  in  order  to  help  them 
^n  their  way  ♦,  and  then  suffered  them  to  pass  in 
peace  beyond  his  lines*! 

While  Edward  liad  been  pursuing  his  victorioiLS 
march  from  Cressy,  and  had  completed  his  en- 
trenchments round  Calais,  the  unhappy  monarch 
of  France  paused  at  Amiens,  to  prepare  new  effoits, 
and  to  ascertain  what  loss  he  had  sustained  in  the 
last  fatal  field,  on  which  he  had  staked  so  much. 
The  confusion  in  wlileh  the  French  army  had 
commenced  the  attack,  and  the  darkness  which  in 


•  Froissart,  chap*  ccxcvii, 

kf  Such  15  the  account  of  Frojssart,  and  his  account  lias  with  rcAsoQ 
remiled  In  history.     Another  version  of  the  story,  however,  has  been 
ven  by  Knighton;  and  Mun^^ictir  dc  Brcquigny,  in  the  papers  of  the 
jcademy  of  Belles  Lettres,  has  attempted,  even  while  he  shov^ed  the  nb- 
irdity  of  the  statement  on  which  he  reasoned,  to  invalidate  thereby  the 
testimony  of  Froissart,aod  deprive  Edward  of  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the 
honour  which  was  his  due.    Knighton  (col.  2593.)  says  that  500  persons 
atone  were  driven  out  of  Calais,  that  the  time  of  their  expulsion  was  the 
^Bfestival  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  that  they  died  of  hunger  and  cold 
pHecauae  Edward  wonld  not  suffer  them  to  pass.  Now  the  festival  of  St. 
John  being  at   Midsummer,  it  wouhl  require  a  derangement  of  the 
Bcasons  somewhat  extraordinary,  to  kill  5O0  people  of  cold  at  that 
period  of  the  year.     The  very  expression  shows  the  inaccuracy  of  the 
whole  passage,  which  can  be  proved  to  be  false  in  other  rcspt  cjs ;  and 
why  Monsieur  de  Brequigny  should  take  an  incorrect  statouient^  even 
L^  part,  and  imagine  with  manifest  inconsistency  that  Edward  should 
^Ti^lieve  and  give  money  to  some,  and  condemn  the  rest  to  a  deuth  of 
horror,  when,  opposed  to  such  an  inaccurate  account,  there  is  a  clear, 
^direct,  and  positive  assertion,  which  contams  no  such  palpable  errors 
the  other,  and  was  written  for  the  very  persons  most  likely  to  con- 
adict  it  if  false  — ^  why,  I  say,  he  shouhl  choose  the  absurd  statement 
and  reject  the  consistent  one,  1  cannot  divine. 
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the  end  had  fallen  over  the  battle,  had  preveni 
the  King,  or  those  about  him,  from  learning,  before 
their  flight,  the  fidl  extent  of  their  misfortune  ;  but 
during  the  Sunday  which  he  passed  at  the  Abbey 
of  LeGard,  near  Amiens,  news  upon  news  reached 
him  of  the  darkest  import  to  himself  and  France. 
His  troops  slaughtered  by  thousands,  his  nearest 
relations  fallen  before  the  enemy,  his  dearest  friends 
and  wisest  counsellors  all  dead  upon  that  terrible 
plain,  and  the  noble  army  which  might  have  con- 
quered empires,  scattered  like  chaff  before  the  wind, 
—  such  were  the  balefid  tidings  that  poured  moment 
after  moment  upon  his  ear. 

The  first  effect  of  Philip's  disappointments  gene- 
rally evaporated  in  rage,  and  on  this  occasion  broke 
forth  in  the  most  violent  invectives  against  Gode- 
mar  du  Fay,*  Though  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
thought  of  punishing  him  for  his  defeat  till  its  con 
sequences  showed  its  importance,  he  now  proposed 
to  put  him  to  an  ignominious  death  for  hh  late 
failure,  forgetful  of  all  the  advantages  which  had 
been  reaped  from  his  former  success.  John  of  Hain- 
ault,  however,  interposed  ;  and,  by  reasonings  and 
persuasions,  moderated  the  King's  anger,  making 
use,  perhaps,  of  the  same  simple  but  cogent  argument 
which  is  employed  by  Froissart,  and  demanding, 
*•  How  could  Godemar  du  Fay  resist  the  whole 
power  of  the  English,  when  the  flower  of  all  France 
had  been  able  to  effect  nothing  against  it  ? " 


•  Frojfisart.  chap,  ccxcvi, 
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The  monarch  at  length  abandoned  his  cruel  and 
unjust  design ;  and  retiring  to  Paris,  after  the  ob- 
sequies of  his  dead  relations  had  been  duly  celebrated, 
employed  himself  in  wise  efforts  for  remedying  the 
disaster  of  Cressy,  which  did  him  far  more  honour 
than  any  of  his  previous  undertakings. 

Yielding  not  in  the  slightest  degree  to  despair, 
"notwithstanding  the  difficult  position  in  which  his 
late  defeat  had  placed  him,  he  immediately  strength- 
ened the  garrisons  of  all  the  towns  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Calais ;  and  environed  the  English  army  by 
line  of  strong  places,  well  supplied  with  warlike 
"stores,  and  filled  with  men  eager  to  signalise  their 
courage  and  wipe  away  tlie  memory  of  their  late  dis- 
comfiture.* For  a  short  time,  detachments  from 
Edward's  camp  ravaged  the  country  at  their  will, 
and  one  body  even  forced  its  way  into  Terouanne  ; 
but  as  the  knights  and  soldiers  who  had  been  scat- 
tered at  Cressy  reassembled,  and  Philip's  judiciou.i 
^.measures  began  to  take  effect,  the  English  com- 
^nnanders  could  send  out  no  party  to  forage  without 
the  certainty  of  a  severe  struggle  taking  place  with 
some  of  the  neighbouring  garrisons  ;  and  the  English 
monarch  was  obliged  to  depend  for  supplies  prin- 
cipally on  his  communication  with  his  own  country. 
While  such  means  of  harassing  his  adversary  in 
is  operations  against  Calais  were  promptly  taken 
ly  the  King  of  France,  he  did  not  forget  the 
necessity  of  relieving  that  city  by  more  direct  and 
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effectual  efforts ;  and  he  prepared  to  call  al 
disposable  forces  in  his  kingdom  to  his  aid,  in  making 
one  more  great  attempt  to  drive  the  English  from 
his  shores.  Many  circumstances  combined,  however,  i 
to  embarrass  him,  and  to  leave  him  nothing  but  a  fl 
choice  of  evils.  In  thi'ee  distinct  points  of  his  do- 
minions, the  forces  of  his  rival  were  waging  an 
active  warfare  against  him ;  and  hitherto  that  war- 
fare had,  on  their  part,  been  carried  on  with  success, 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  large  armies  and 
skilful  commanders  on  the  part  of  France.  He  fore- 
saw then  that  to  recall  even  a  part  of  his  troops 
either  from  Britanny  or  Aquitaine,  would  be  merely 
to  remove  the  scene  of  his  enemy's  success,  even  if 
the  immediate  object  of  delivering  Calais  were  there- 
by accomplished  ;  and  though  no  choice  was  left  him 
but  to  abandon  that  important  city  to  its  fate,  or  to 
march  the  great  bulk  of  his  forces  from  the  south, 
he  felt  in  choosing  the  latter  alternative  that  he  re- 
signed his  hold  on  Gascony  for  ever,  unless  he  could 
effect  some  diversion  which  might  neutralise  the  ad- 
vantage he  was  thus  forced  to  cast  into  the  hands  of 
his  foe.  For  this  purpose  he  despatched  emissaries 
in  every  direction,  which  offered  the  slightest  pros- 
pect of  calling  the  forces  of  his  adversaiy  from  the 
siege  of  Calais  j  and  we  find  him  at  the  same  time 
treating  earnestly  with  the  Flemings  through  the 
mediation  of  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  and  negotiating 
with  his  ancient  friend  and  ally  the  King  of  Scot- 
land. 

It  is  more  than  probable  tliat  on  the  first  landing 
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Edward  in  Normandy,  Philip  had  anxiously 
pressed  David  of  Scotland  to  break  the  truce  then 
existing  between  that  country  and  England,  and, 
taking  advantage  of  the  Britii^h  monarch's  absence, 
to  recommence  a  war,  which  might  both  re-establish 
himself  firmly  in  his  own  dominions,  and  recall  part 
of  his  enemy*s  troops  from  the  invaded  territories 
of  his  ally.  After  the  battle  of  Cressy,  however, 
the  necessity  of  this  diversion  became  more  urgent, 
and  Philip's  entreaties  probably  hastened  the  move- 
raents  of  the  Scottish  king*,  who  assembled  a 
very  considerable  army,  and  prepared  for  active 
hostilities  against  England.  The  results  must  be 
spoken  of  more  fully  hereafter.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary here  to  state  that,  instead  of  pursuing  the 
wiser  course,  and  seeking  to  recover  complete  pos- 
session of  his  paternal  doraiiiions^  to  consolidate  his 
power  at  home,  while  his  adversary's  strength  was 
all  employed  io  efforts  from  which  it  could  be  with- 
drawn with  difficulty,  and  to  provide  means  of  future 
defence,  David  Bruce  engaged  in  a  rash  and  fruit- 
less expedition,  which  ended  in  his  own  ruin,  without 
producing  any  benefit  to  the  King  of  France. 

With  the  people  of  Flanders  t  also  Philip  opened  a 
treaty,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  detaching  them 
from  the  interests  of  the  English  King,  but  in 
the  hope  of  inducing  them  to  espouse  his  own  cause 
with  energy  and  effect.  The  course  of  these  nego- 
tiations  with   the    Flemings,  however,  was   as   un- 

♦  Hobert  of  Avesbury,  p.  145. 
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(Ekriiham,  appeared  as  the  ambassadors  of  Edward  III., 
Innring  been  sent  in  order  to  counteract  the  intrigues 
ff  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  and  recall  the  Flemings  to 
l^ir  alliance  with  England. 

|c  So  many  motives  combined  to  render  the  friend- 
*ip  of  the  English  monarch  as  necessary  to  the 
[>ple  of  Flanders  as  their  aid  was  to  him,  that  few 
iculties  opposed  the  negotiations  of  the  envoys, 
counsels  of  the  Duke  of  Brabant  were  rejected  : 
rWas  determined  by  the  authorities  of  the  Flemish 
to  persuade  or  force  their  young  sovereign  to 
f  marriage  which  had  been  proposed  with  Isabella 
^  England ;  and  he  was  in  consequence  urged  in 
smbly  to  give  an  immediate  consent.* 
ie  Prince  replied  boldly  and  at  once  that  he 
Id  never  wed  the  daughter  of  a  man  who  had 
his  father,  were  he  to  give  her  half  of  England 
her  dowry.  But  the  Flemings  attributing  this 
ination  to  his  predilection  for  the  French, 
to  the  prejudices  he  had  acquired  at  the  court  of 
lllip,  immediately  put  him  under  gentle  restraint, 
^fm  which  they  informed  him  he  should  never  be 
^e  till  he  cast  from  him  that  love  for  France  which 
PVl  proved  the  ruin  of  his  father,  and  till  he  followed 
^  uisels  more  conducive  to  the  interest  of  his 
VBbitry  and  himself. 

Irhus  ended  in  disappointment  Philip's  first  ne- 
4tion  with  the  Flemings,  and  the  failure  of  his 
fpljijji^  in  Scotland  was  made  known  to  him  about 
*"     -'ue  time ;  but  these  circumstances  could  not 

*  Froistsart,  chap.  cccx. 
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favourable  to  him   as  the  events  of  the  war ;   and 
though  they  continued  in  various  forms  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  siege  of  Calais,  the  first  resuhs 
must  be  detailed  briefly   in  this  place.     The  death 
of  the  Count  of  Flanders  at  the  battle  of  Cressy 
had   left  the   nominal  sovereignty  of  that  country 
to  a  boy  of  the  age  of  fifteen,  who  remained  under 
the   guardianship    of  the    King   of  France.      Fre- 
quent   negotiations    had   taken   place   between  Ed« 
ward  and  the  Flemings,  concerning  the  marriage  ofi 
this  prince  with   Isabella  daughter  of  the  King  ol 
England ;  but  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  anxious  for  aa 
alliance  between  one  of  his   own  children  and  the 
young  sovereign  of  Flanders,  pursued  the  surer  plan 
of  treating  with  the  King  of  France.      Philip   at 
once  consented,    upon  condition    that    the  Duke 
should  bring  over  the  citizens  of  the  good  towns 
to  the  interests  of  France  ♦  ;  and  this  great  objeci 
having  been  apparently  accomplished  in  a  consider 
able   degree,  the  young  Count,  who  had  imbibed  a 
natural    hatred   towards   the   English,    was   trusti 
for  the  first  time  in   the  hands  of  his  own  turbulent 
subjects.     He  arrived  in  Flanders  in  the  beginning 
of  November  1346  t;  and  was  received  by  the  peopl 
with  joy  and  acclamations,  which  gave  him  hopes  of 
more  peaceful  and  easy  dominion  than  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors had  enjoyed*      Almost  immetliately  aftei 
his  return  to  his  own  land,  however,  the  Earls 
Northampton  and  Arundel,  together  with  the  Loi 
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Cobliam,  appeared  as  the  ambassadors  of  Edward  IIL, 
having  been  sent  in  order  to  counteract  tlie  intrigues 
of  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  and  recall  the  Flemings  to 
their  alliance  with  England- 

So  many  motives  combined  to  render  the  friend- 
ship of  the  English  monarch  as  necessary  to  the 
people  of  Flanders  as  their  aid  was  to  him,  that  few 
difficulties  opposed  the  negotiations  of  the  envoys. 
The  counsels  of  the  Duke  of  Brabant  were  rejected  : 
it  was  determined  by  the  authorities  of  the  Flemish 
towns  to  persuade  or  force  their  young  sovereign  to 
the  marriage  which  had  been  proposed  with  Isabella 
of  England ;  and  he  was  in  consequence  urged  in 
full  assembly  to  give  an  immediate  consent.* 

The  Prince  replied  boldly  and  at  once  that  he 
would  never  wed  the  daughter  of  a  man  who  liad 
slain  his  father,  were  he  to  give  her  half  of  England 
for  her  dowry.  But  the  Flemings  attributing  this 
determination  to  his  predilection  for  the  French, 
and  to  the  prejudices  he  had  acquired  at  the  couit  of 
Philip,  immediately  put  him  under  gentle  restraint, 
from  which  they  infonned  him  he  should  never  be 
free  till  he  cast  from  him  that  love  for  France  which 
had  proved  the  ruin  of  his  father,  and  till  he  followed 
counsels  more  conducive  to  the  interest  of  his 
countiy  and  himself. 

Thus  ended  in  disappointment  Philip's  first  ne- 
gotiation with  the  Flemings,  and  the  failure  of  his 
hopes  in  Scotland  was  made  known  to  him  about 
the  same  time  ;  but  these  circumstances  could  not 


•  Frois«art,  cKap.  cccx. 
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now  affect  his  proceedings  in  regard  to  his  southern 
and  western  provinces,  for,  long  prior  to  this  period, 
he  had  recalled  the  chief  part  of  his  troops  from 
Aquitaine,  and  had  left  only  a  sufficient  force  in 
Biitanny  to  maintain  the  principal  strong  places 
ivhich  his  nephew  had  acquired.  •  It  is  not  im- 
probable, indeed,  that  John  Duke  of  Normandy, 
who  commanded  the  French  aniiies  in  the  south, 
had  received  directions  to  send  reinforcements  to  i 
his  father  almost  immediately  afler  Edward's  first  H 
landing  at  La  Hogue ;  but  the  tidings  which  he 
soon  heard  of  that  monarches  proceedings  caused  H 
him  to  hurry  his  retreat  in  person,  and  the  effects  " 
of  the  battle  of  Cressy  induced  Philip  to  leave 
Aquitaine  destitute  of  any  force  fitted  for  active 
operations.  The  events,  however,  which  had  taken 
place  in  that  duchy  as  well  as  in  Britanny  since  the 
expeditions  of  the  Earls  of  Derby  and  Northampton 
in  1345,  require  a  more  full  detail,  which  must  be 
given  here,  in  order  that  the  history  of  those  future 
operations  at  which  Edward  and  his  son  were  present 
may  be  fully  understood. 

•  Rymer,  toni,  iu  part  iv,  p.  205. 
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AFPAIUS   OP  OUYENNE.  —  THE     EARL     OP    LANCASTER    ARntVBS   IN 
GASCONY.^TAKIS    THE    PJELD     AGAINST    THE    COUNT    DE    LlLLE* 

TAKES    BERGERAC     DY     STOEM.  < —  MARCHES    ON    PERlGOItD.  

BOLD    EXPLOIT    OF   TBE     FRENCH     GAURI.HON     OP    PERIGCJEUX. 

CONVENTION  WITIJ  TJIK  COUNT  OF  PERIGORO.  — AUBEROCHE 
TAKEN,  —  THE  DUKE  OP  NORMANDY  ARRIVES  TO  DEPEN0 
AQUITAINE. — THE  FRENCH  BESIEGE  AlJBEROCHEp  ^- THE  EARL 
OF  LANCASTER  MARCHES  TO  ITS  EELIEF, —  TOTAL  DEFEAT  OF 
THE  FRENCH. —  BT.BASEILLE,  BOCHEMELLON,  MONTSlOtTR,  AN0 
AlGtTILLON  TAKEN.  —  SIEGE  AND  CAPTURE  OP  LA  REOLE. — 
FARTHER  SUCCESSES.  —  THE  DDKS  OP  NORMANDY  TAKES  THE 
FIBLD.^ — ANGOULEME  REDUCED. —  THE  SENESCHAL  OP  BEAUCAIRB 
TAKES  ST^JEAN  D^ANGELY. —  SIEGE  OF  AIGt'ILLON,— THE  FRENCH 
RBPDL5ED  AT  ALL  POINTS. — THE  SIEGE  RAISED, —  THE  DUKE  OF 
NORMANDY  RETREATS  FROM  OUYENNE*^ — FARTHER  SUCCESSES  OF 
THE    EARL   OP  LANCASTER.  —  HE   SAILS    FOR  ENGLAND. 


While  Edward  had  been  employed  in  collecting  in 
England  the  arniy  with  which  he  invaded  France, 
won  the  battle  of  Cressy,  and  besieged  Calais^  his 
parliament  had  been  encouraged  to  snpport  him,  and 
his  subjects  to  flock  to  his  standard,  by  continual 
tidings  of  success  won  by  the  Earl  of  Lancaster  in 
Aquitaine.  That  gallant  and  victorious  prince  sailed 
from  Southampton,  as  I  have  before  mentioned,  to- 
wards the  middle  of  the  year  1345  •,  with  considerable 


•  In  common  with  almost  all  the  dates  and  events  of  this  reign,  the 
lipcdition  of  Henry  Earl  of  Derby  and  Lancaster^  has  been  erroneously 
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forces  and  one  or  two  subordinate  leaders,  whose  pre- 
sence  was  in  itself  a  host-  His  arrival  at  Bayonne, 
and  afterwards  at  Bordeaux,  was  celebrated  by  the 
inhabitants  with  a  thousand  demonstrations  of  joy  ;  for  I 
the  threatening  position  which  the  French  had  i 
sumed,  and  the  assemblng  of  considerable  forces  on  the 
frontier,  had  given  the  adherents  of  England  great , 


placed.  Dr.  Henry  dii-ides  his  campaign  into  two,  and  says  that  after  { 
overcoming  the  Count  de  L*Isle  in  1344,  he  returned  to  England  in  the  i 
winter  for  reinforcements  ;  and  it  is  true  that  he  was  despatched  for  a  | 
short  time  to  Gaseony  as  the  King*s  locum  tenens  earlj  in  1344;  but 
It  is  equally  clear  that  this  in  no  degree  implie-s  that  he  carried  on  any 
hostilities  against  France  during  that  visit  to  Aquitaine,  for  the  ^'cry 
letters  which  empower  him  to  act  for  the  King  enjoin  him  strictly  to 
ohser^'c  the  truce  with  France,  and  forbid  liim  to  commit  any  act  which 
might  tend  to  a  breach  thereof*  It  is  also  clear,  notwithstanding  the 
erroneous  chronology  of  Froissart  (which  is  generally  only  arrived  at 
by  inference),  that  no  hostilities  took  place  in  Aquitaine,  except  oc- 
casional skirmishes  of  partisans,  till  1345;  and  thai  during  the  whole 
of  the  preceding  year,  negotiations  were  continued  for  a  firm  and 
stable  peace,  and  no  mention  whatever  is  made  in  any  of  the  state  papers 
of  warfare  having  commenced-  On  the  contrary,  in  1345,  Edward  for 
the  6rst  time  declared  the  truce  broken,  and  published  the  manifesto 
(Rymcr,  torn.  ii.  part  iv.  p.  179,)  which  Dn  Henry  mistakenly  attri- 
butes to  the  former  year.  After  the  public  defiance  of  Philip  entrusted 
to  the  Eari  of  Northampton,  and  not  before,  the  Earl  of  Derby  staled 
with  hostile  purposes  for  France,  though  on  what  precise  day  is  un- 
certain. The  letters  in  R^yiner  show  that  he  was  still  ia  Englnnd  on  the 
1  Ith  of  June,  and  Robert  of  Avesbury  declares  that  he  set  out  toviartU 
Michaelmas  (Robert  of  Avesbury,  pU2  K).  The  last  assertion,  however, 
is  certainly  incorrect ;  for  Don  Vaissette  proves  that  the  Earl  had  taken 
Bcrgerac  on  the  Dordogne  by  the  24th  of  August  (Uistoire  de  Laii- 
guedoc,  voL  iv.  p.  254.,  and  note  xxi,  p.  569,),  and  the  order  for  paying 
one  half  year's  salary  to  the  Earl  and  others  for  their  services  in  Gai- 
cony  (Rymer,  tom.ii.  part  iv.  p.  190.)  implies  that  be  and  his  com- 
panions had  set  out  from  Loudon  at  least,  though  not  from  Southampton, 
by  the  10th  of  June  1345;  and  I  think,  from  the  multitude  of  events 
which  followed  in  Gascony  before  the  end  of  the  year,  that  they  niUAt 
have  quitted  England  very  soon  after  their  arri^-al  at  the  port  of  4 
barkation. 
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d  just  subject  of  alarm.  The  defiance  of  the 
French  King  and  the  actual  recommencement  of 
hostilities  had  long  been  anticipated  in  G  iiyenne  ;  and 
no  sooner  was  the  arrival  of  the  Earl  of  Lancaster, 
with  an  army  sufficiently  large  to  take  the  field  against 
the  power  of  France,  known  to  the  Count  de  Lille 
Jourdain,  who  at  that  time  held  the  supreme  sway  as 
delegate  for  Philip  in  Perigord,  Saintonge,  and 
Limousin,  than  preparations  were  made  to  resist  the 
further  advance  of  the  Enghsh,  on  the  very  banks 
of  the  Dordogne* 

It  may  be  as  well  to  notice  here  the  precise  situ- 

tion  of  the  French  and  English  in  Aquitaine,  that 
e  encroachments  which  had  been  made  by  Philip 
and  the  successes  afterwards  obtained  by  the  Earl 
of  Lancaster  may  be  properly  understood.  To  the 
north  and  east  of  Bordeaux,  the  French  had  pushed 
their  posts  as  far  as  the  Dordogiie,  on  which  river  they 
held  the  two  strong  towns  of  Libourne  and  Bergerac  ; 
d  on  the  south-east  they  were  in  possession  of  La 
Reole  on  the  Garonne,  within  forty  miles  of  the  ca- 
pital of  Guyenne.  The  English  territories,  there- 
fore, which  had  once  extended  to  the  frontiers  of 
Britanny  and  x^jijou,  to  tlie  Pyrenees  and  Languedoc, 
were  now  confined  to  a  narrow  tract  of  sandy  countiy 

in  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  from  the  moun- 
tains to  the  mouth  of  the  Gironde. 

The  plan  of  the  Earl  of  Lancaster  was  immediately 
formed  for  driving  back  the  French  upon  the  north- 
east, satisfied  that  if  he  could  extend  the  frontier 
of  the  English  territory  in  that  direction,  he  would 
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easily  find  means  to  reduce  the  adherents  of  France! 
in  the  south  of  Gascony,  which  would  no  longer  | 
possess  the  facilities  of  communicating  with  the  ad- 
versaries  of  England,  which  had  liitherto  been] 
afforded  by  the  presence  of  the  Count  tie  Lille] 
Jourdain  upon  the  Dordogne. 

His  first  operations  were  therefore  directed  agains 
Bergerac ;    and   his   determination   in   this    respect^ 
being  anticipated,  a  large  force,  under  the  command 
of  the  Count  de  Lille  in  person,  prepared  to  oppose  ] 
him  at  that  point.     In  the  beginning  of  August  the 
Earl,  having  appointed  the  famous  Walter  de  Mauny 
and  another  distinguished  knight  called  Frank  Von 
Halle  the  marshals  of  his  army,  began  his  march  for  i 
the  city  he  proposed  to  attack.*     The  English  army 
halted   for   a  day  and   a  night  at  a   village  called 
Moncuq,  while  the  scouts  reconnoitred  the  dispo- 
sitions of  the  enemy,  which  were  found  to  be  very 
simple.     At  dinner  on  the  second  day  the  reconnoi- 
tring parties  having  made  their  report,  Sir  Walter  de 
Mauny,  who  with  other  officers  was  at  table  w  ith  the 
Earl,  exclaimed,  laughing,  **If  we  were  good  men  at 
arms,  and  sufficiently  alert,  my  lord,  we  should  drink 
the  wine  of  these    French  lords   at    Bergerac  for 
supper/* 

"  You  shall  not  wait  for  me,"  replied  the  Earl  j 
and  these  few  words  having  been  overheard  by  the 
other  officers,  all  was  in  a  moment  changed  to  the 
bustle  of  preparation,     Tlie  Earl  of  Ltmcaster  took 


^  Frousart,  c-hiip,  c cKvii* 
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advantage  instantly  of  the  enthusiasm  of  his  troops, 
and  led  them  to  the  attack  ;  but  at  the  same  time  the 
French,  not  less  confident  of  their  own  power,  issued 
forth  to  meet  him,  and  a  severe  skimush  took  place 
without  the  walls.  An  ill-armed  rabble  of  partisans 
on  foot,  however,  who  preceded  the  French  cavalry, 
being  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  arrows  of  the 
English  archers,  and  utterly  routed  by  the  Earl's  men 
at  arms,  carried  flight  and  disarray  into  the  ranks 
which  followed  them.  The  Count  de  Lille  was 
beaten  back  into  the  suburbs,  which,  after  a  severe 
contest,  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  also  ;  and,  passing 
the  bridge,  he  took  refuge  in  the  town.  The  Vis» 
counts  of  Chateauneuf,  of  Bosquentin,  and  of  Cas- 
telbon,  with  the  Lord  of  Lescun,  were  taken  by  the 
English  ;  the  Lord  of  Mirepoix  or  his  son  was  killed  ; 
and  the  gallant  Sir  Walter  de  Mauny,  on  the  other 
part,  engaged  himself  with  tlie  enemy  80  far  before 
his  followers,  that  he  had  nearly  been  carried  prisoner 
into  the  city.* 
K     After  attempting  in  vain  to  storm  Bergerac  on 

^^H  •  Dom  Vaissette,  in  the  History  of  Languedoc,  prove«  that  the  siege 
^HqT  Bergerac  took  place  in  the  end  of  August  1345,  though  Froissart 
^B  plmces  it  late  in  the  year  1344,  I  have  before  shown  that  this  was  not 
tlie  case,  as  in  the  autumn  of  1344  the  Earl  of  Lancaster  was  m 
Eoglaod  J  and  by  this  originial  error  Froissart  confounds  his  whoJe  ac- 
count. It  will  only  be  necessary  to  remark,  in  order  to  correct  the 
principal  errors,  that  all  the  eveiits  in  this  war  of  Aquitaine  previous 
to  the  siege  of  Blaye  are  referable  to  the  autumn  of  1345,  and  that 
lose  which  follow  took  place  in  the  course  of  the  year  1346;  the 
rench  army  under  the  Duke  of  Normandy  having  asseinblecj  at  Tou- 
louse on  the  3 J  of  February  1346.  These  facts  may  be  established  by 
An  examination  of  the  state  papers  in  R^iiicr,  and  of  the  4th  voJume 
f  the  General  History  of  Languetioc  at  the  255tli  and  following  paget. 
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the  land  side,  the  Earl  of  Lancaster  commanded  the 
ships  which  were  at  anchor  at  Bordeaux  to  be 
brought  round  into  the  Dordogne  j  and  by  their 
means  a  more  successful  assault  was  made  the  next 
day,  which  left  the  town  in  such  a  state  that  the 
burghers,  taking  fright,  demanded  a  suspension  of 
anus  till  the  following  moraiug-  This  was  granted 
by  the  Earl,  upon  condition  that  no  attempt  to  re- 
pair the  fortifications  should  be  made  ;  and  during 
the  interval  the  Count  de  LilJe,  finding  that  he  could 
not  depend  upon  the  inhabitants,  and  that  the  de- 
fences on  one  side  were  nearly  ruined,  abandoned 
the  city  during  the  night,  and  left  the  burghers  to 
make  their  ovm  terms  with  the  assailants. 

The  Count  himself  took  his  way  across  the  country 
to  La  Reole ;  and,  having  determined  to  change  his 
plan  of  operations,  divided  his  troops  into  separate 
parties,  which  he  detached  to  reinforce  the  garrisons 
of  the  principal  towns  that  held  for  France,  His 
object,  however,  was  by  no  means  accomplished  j 
for  the  additional  forces  thus  cast  into  the  strong 
places  of  Guyennc  appear  to  have  retarded  but  little 
the  march  of  the  English  army,* 

The  Earl  of  Lancaster  took  possession  of  Bergerac 
on  the  24th  of  August^  and  the  burghers,  swearing 
fealty  to  the  King  of  England,  escaped  without  mo- 
lestation. He  then  advanced  upon  Perigord,  taking 
either  by  assault  or  composition  tent  fortresses  of 


*  lliflt.  dc  Languedoc,  voKir,  p. 2^6. 

f  The  first  uf  these  fortrei^ses  is  smd  to  hiive  been  t^ngon  ;  but  J 

Froiflsait  distinctly  mentionfi  that  it  wan  Aitiuitetl  between  hcrgcrmc  m 
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various  importance  in  his  way.*  After  reconnoitring 
Perigueux  with  the  intention  of  attacking  it,  and 
judging  it  too  strongly  fortified  to  offer  him  a  pros- 
pect of  success,  the  Earl  directed  his  march  upon 
a  small  fort  in  the  neighbourhood,  called  Pelkgrue, 
and  encamped  before  it.  The  garrison  of  Perigueux, 
however,  encouraged  by  his  retreat  from  their  walls, 
issued  forth  in  the  night,  and,  beating  up  his  quarters, 
caused  a  great  deal  of  confusion,  and  carried  off  the 
Earl  of  Oxford  a  prisoner  to  their  own  city. 

This  capture  proved  more  advantageous  to  the 
Count  of  Perigord  than  he  had  any  right  to  expect ; 
for  the  liberation  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford  and  his 
companions  was  esteemed  so  important  by  the  Earl  of 
Lancaster,  that  three  of  the  French  nobles  taken  at 
Bergerae  were  given  in  exchange,  and  a  convention 
was  entered  into,  by  which  the  county  of  Perigord 
was  freed  from  the  horrors  of  war  for  three  years. 

This  being  arranged,  the  Enghsli  commander  drew 
off  his  troops  from  before  Pellagrue,  which  was 
within  the   limits  of  the  territory  he   had   agreed 


Perigord,  it  coutJ  not  have  been  Lanpoii  otj  the  CTuronne,  I  know  of 
no  sp<:»t  callctl  Liuigori  so  placed ;  and  Langoj  ne,  b*'twccn  Lc  Pay  and 
Mende,  U  fartlier  froiu  tlie  line  of  march  luid  down  than  even  Langon 
on  die  Garonne*  I  am  rather  inclined  to  suppose  thtit  Froissart,  who 
if*  not  very  aecunite  in  rc;i:ard  to  dates,  h^us  jJiteed  the  capture  oPLani^on 
on  the  Garonne  considerably  anterior  to  the  rcul  period  of  its  reduction, 
and  thus  tiinii^t  in  at  this  place  u  fact  that  took  place  long  afterwards. 
The  sauje  may  l>e  the  case  in  regard  to  Lisle  en  Joordain,  said  to  have 
een  taken  at  the  same  time,  but  which  lies  within  twenty  miles  of 
Tonlonse,  and,  therefore,  wa^  still  further  from  the  English  line  ot 
I  operations  on  the  side  of  Perigord. 
•  Froissart,  chap,  cccxliv, 

VOL,  I.  L  h 
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to  respect ;  but  to  wipe  away  the  memory  of  tne 
check  he  had  received,  he  immediately  led  his  array 
against  Auberoehe,  the  garrison  of  which,  le^iming 
his  determination  not  to  quit  their  walk  without 
victory,  yielded  after  very  little  resistance.^  Al 
an  important  point  upon  the  frontier  of  the  neuly 
acquired  territory,  the  Earl  placed  in  Auberoehe  i 
strong  garrison,  commanded  by  Sir  Frank  Von  Halle, 
Sir  John  of  Lindehalle,  and  Sir  Alan  of  Finefroide  j 
and  then,  contented  with  the  splendid  success  he  had 
obtained,  returned  towards  Bordeaux,  making  himself  j 
master  of  Libourne  upon  the  march  ;  and  thus  re- 
ducing to  submission  the  whole  country  within  the 
Isle  and  the  Dordogne,  except  the  small  county  of 
Perigord, 

Scarcely  had  he  returned  to  Bordeaux,  however, 
before  tidings  reached  him  of  immense  preparations 
having  been  made  in  all  the  surrounding  pro* 
vinces  in  order  to  wrest  from  him  what  he  had 
already  obtained,  and  to  crush  him  under  the  whole 

*  It  is  not  miprohable  that  the  mime  Auberoi:he  has  been  *iu!i- 
MJtutcd  by  tiiuiflcribers  for  Aubetcrre,  which,  in  some  liolntM,  a^cts 
better  with  the  description  given  by  Froissiiirt*  His  account  U  uolJ 
very  soitisfactory ;  for  hc5  declarea  that  Auberoehe  belonged  to  the  Arcb*| 
bishop  of  Toulouse,  and  not  to  Perigord  |  imd  yet  Dom  Ymssettei 
(vol,  iv,  p.  570,  note)  shows  that  this  town  is  in  tht'  dioceM 
Pcrigucux,  This,  liowever,  docs  not  absoltjiely  prove  that  FrptsMit , 
was  wrong.  So  many  changes  have  tiUcen  place,  that  it  is  impo^aihlaJ 
to  judge  from  these  circumstances  to  whom  the  Im/  dominiou  of  An* J 
bijroche  belonged;  and  it  mi^lit  have  formed  ft  part  of  the  prtiptrty 
the  Ardibishop  of  Toulouse  without  being  in  hisdiocesc,  as  it  might  be] 
no  part  of  llie  territory  of  the  Count  of  Perigord,  though  it  be  wnhiiil 
the  eccleaiastirjil  domination  of  the  Bi/shop  of  Pengucux .  PtrlmpO 
after  all,  Frois^art  spoke  of  some  plnce  which  no  longer  exists  ;  im,  from  i 
his  account  of  the  subsequent  »icge,  it  may  firobably  have  bcca  merely  j 
Q  castb^  and  not  a  town. 
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power  of  France,  before  any  reinforcements  could 
arrive  from  England  to  his  aid**  Already  the  Duke 
of  Nonnandy  had  arrived  at  Carcassonne,  and  on 
the  8th  of  August  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  had  been 
despatched  with  considerable  forces  to  Langiiedoc*, 

The  Count  de  Lille  at  the  same  time  had  made 
fresh  levies  at  La  R^ole,  and  marched  direct  ujion 
Auberoche,  trusting  undoubtedly  to  receive  strong 
support  from  the  Dukes  of  Nonnandy  and  Bourbon. 
But  many  circumstances  prevented  those  princes  from 
irendering  him  any  effectual  assistance  ;  and  amongst 
Other  impediments  was  the  unprepared  state  of  the 
neighbooring  country.  The  war  had  hitherto  been 
principally  waged  either  in  Britanny  or  in  the  north 
of  France,  and  a  few  thousand  men  had  beeu  suf- 
ficient to  support  the  partisans  of  Philip  of  Valois 
in  the  south,  and  to  enable  them  to  make  great 
progress  against  the  feeble  gamsons  of  Guyenne, 
No  fear  had  been  entertained  of  the  English  effecting 
any  great  enterprise  from  the  side  of  Gascony ;  and 
the  fortresses  of  Languedoc,  Touraine,  Poitou^  and 
the  Limousin,  had  been  left  scantily  furnished  with 

cans  of  defence.  A  different  scene,  however,  was 
now  opened  to  the  eyes  of  Prince  John  and   the 

her  French  leaders.  The  Earl  of  Lancaster's  im- 
incnse  and  extraordinary  success  during  the  two  first 
months  after  his  arrival  spread  terror  and  surprise 
through  the  neighbouring  provinces  ;  and  it  became 
immediately   necessary   to   supply   the   chief  towns 
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which  might  be  attacked,  with  garrisons  and  amniB- 
nition.  For  the  purpose  of  examining  with  his  own  , 
eyes,  and  putting  the  surrounding  country  in  8e»l 
curity,  the  Duke  of  Normandy  proceeded  rapidly] 
through  the  districts  bordering  upon  English  Guy* 
enne,  but  the  deticiencies  he  found  completely  drained 
his  resources  ;  and  the  troops  left  in  Languedoc  with  M 
the  Duke  of  Bourbon  were  only  sufficient  to  insure  " 
some  defence  to  that  rich  province,  in  c^se  the , 
enemy  should  turn  their  steps  thither- 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  Count  de  Lille  appeared] 
before  Auberoche  with  a  larger  force  than  he  had] 
heretofore  been  able  to  bring  into  the  field  ;   and  | 
having  procured  four  immense  mangonels  from  Tou- 
louse, he  lost  no  tiuie  in  pressing  the  besieged  to  a 
surrender*  *    The  desire  of  eflPacing  his  former  failures  I 
incited  him  to  immense  efforts  ;  and  the  near  approach 
of  the  King,  who  visited  Angoul^me  t  in  the  course ' 
of  October,  sharpened  his  zeal  and  encreased  his  ac- 
tivity.    The  troops  before  Auberoche  were  sufficient ' 
to  render  the  blockade  complete  ;  and  declaring  that 
he  would  accept  of  nothing  hut  unconditional  sur- 
render, the  French  commander  caused  his  military^J 
engines  to  cast  night  and  day  against  the  castle  im- 
mense masses  of  stone,  which,  destroying  the  roofs,^ 
left  the  garrison  no  shelter  except  such  as  they  could 
find  in  the  subterranean  chambers  generally  attached 
to  a  building  of  that  nature.     Sir  Frank  Von  Halle 
and  his  companions  nevertheless  defended  theii* 
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with  gallant  determination  j  but  the  miscarriage  of  a 
scheme  for  giving  Intimation  of  their  distressed  state 
to  the  Earl  of  Lancaster,  put  the  assailants  in  pos- 
session of  a  true  knowledge  of  their  situation.  When 
reduced  to  the  utmost  necessity,  one  of  the  knights* 
servants,  or  varlets  as  they  were  called,  offered  to  carry 
a  letter  to  the  commander-in-chief;  and  having  been 
let  douii  from  tlie  walls  during  the  night,  he  succeeded 
in  passing  through  a  great  part  of  the  French  camp. 
He  was  at  length  seized,  however ;  the  letters  were 
found  upon  his  person  ;  and  the  Count  de  Lille  had 
the  cruelty  to  tie  them  round  his  neck,  and  placing 
him  in  the  sling  of  a  mangonel,  to  cast  him  back 
into  the  fortress.  He  fell  dashed  to  pieces  within 
sight  of  his  masters,  while  several  of  the  French 
lords  rode  round  the  walls  insulting  the  unhappy  En- 
glishmen. They  on  their  part  offered  to  yield  one  of 
their  knights,  tobeafterwards  ransomed  according  to 
the  laws  of  war,  if  the  besiegers  would  give  notice  to 
the  Earl  of  Lancaster,  and  wait  his  brittle  ;  but  this 
was  refused  with  vain  boasts,  and  the  garrison  re- 
solved to  die  rather  than  surrender  at  discretion  to 
commander,  who  had  already  shown  too  plainly  the 
spirit  by  which  he  was  actuated. 

The  Earl  of  Lancaster  had  in  the  meantime  gained 
intelligence  that  Auberoche  was  besieged  j  and  as  soon 
as  he  heard  of  the  active  measures  pursued  against  that 
fortress,  he  summoned  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  was 
bat  Bergcrac,  to  join  him  with  all  his  forces  by  the  way, 
p  and  marched  forward  without  delay  to  succour  his  brave 
1     companions.     He  paused  for  one  night  at  Libourne, 
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waiting  the  Earl  of  Peiiibi  okc,  wlio  did  not  appear ; 
and  the  following  momiiig  the  Earl  of  Lancaster,  with 
the  troops  which  accompanied  him  from  Bordeaux,  »Sir 
Walter  de  Mauny,  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  Lord  Ferrers, 
and  several  others,  300  men  at  amis,  and  600  horse 
arcliers,  marched  forward  for  Auberoche,  which  wa« 
assailed  by  between  10  and  11,0(X)  men* 

Knowing  the  condition  of  the  garrison,  they  con- 
tinued their  advance  night  and  day,  and  arrived  a 
little  before  dauii,  on  the  second  morning  after 
quitting  Libourne,  at  a  small  wood  not  far  from 
the  camp  of  the  besiegers.*  Here  a  consciouJiDGSs 
of  the  great  inferiority  of  their  numbers  induced 
them  again  to  pause,  in  hopes  of  Lord  Pern- 
brokers  arrival  He  did  not  appear,  however,  and 
after  waiting  sevend  hours,  while  theii*  hordes  fed 
upon  the  forest  grass,  a  council  was  called,  at  which 
all  agreeing  that  it  was  better  to  risk  ever}^  thing 
than  suffer  the  brave  knights  in  Auberoche  to  perishy 
it  was  determined,  on  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Walter 
de  Mauny,  to  skirt  round  under  cover  of  the  wood, 
till  they  were  close  upon  the  enemy,  and  then  to 
display  their  banners  and  dash  amongst  them  at 
once. 

This  was  accordingly  done;  and  it  so  happened, 
that  at  the  moment  when  the  English  knights  emerged 
from  their  concealment,  the  French  were  merrily 
employed,  taking  their  evening  meah  The  banners 
of  England  were  instantly  given  to  the  wind,  and 
thouting  *' Derby,  Derby,  to  the  Earl  of  Lancaster! 
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^^lamiy,  a  Mauny  for  the  Lord/'  tlie   assailants 

galloped  on,  with  levelled  lances,  into  the  midst  of 
the  French  lines.  Tents  and  pavilions  were  over- 
thrown: the  French  knights,  unarmed  and  unpre- 
pared, made  but  a  faint  resistance.  The  Count  de 
Lille  was  severely  wounded  and  taken  in  his  tent,  as 
well  as  the  Count  of  Perigord  *:  the  Count  of  Valen- 
tinois  was  killed,  and  his  brother  made  prisoner ;  and 
whenever  the  French  soldiers  drew^  out  from  their 
lines  and  attempted  to  rally  in  the  open  field,  the 
arrows  of  the  English  archers  dispersed  them  in  a 
moment.  In  the  meanwhile  tidings  of  the  attack  had 
spread  to  that  part  of  the  French  camp  which  lay  on 
the  other  side  of  Auberoche  ;  and  the  Count  of 
Cominges,  who  commanded  there,  had  time  to  ai'm 
and  array  his  men,  and  lead  them  up  to  the  field, 
while  the  English  were  completing  the  dispersion 
and  rout  of  his  comrades.  The  body  now  brought 
regularly  to  oppose  the  Earl  of  Lancaster  was  fully 
three  times  as  numerous  as  his  own  force ;  but  with- 
out giving  the  impulse  of  victory  time  to  subside, 
that  gallant  commander  instantly  led  his  men  at 
arms  to  the  charge,  and  the  fight  recommenced 
with  more  fury  than  before.  The  French  knights 
strove  gallantly  to  recover  the  day ;  but  the  English 
were  full  of  confidence  and  vigour ;  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  second  engagement,  Sir  Frank  von  Halle  and 
Sir  John  of  Lindchalle,  hearing  the  cries  of  the 
battle,  and  seeing  English  banners  mingled  in  combat 


^  Histolre  de  Languedoc,  torn.  i%\  p.  255,  note  21* 
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with  the  French,  mounted  their  horses,  threw  o| 
the  gates,  and  leading  fortli  then*  little  garrison, 
poured  a  charge  upon  the  flank  of  the  enemy  which 
completed  their  defeat.  • 

Fhght  and  confuhion  succeeded,  and  we  are  assured 
by  Froissart,  that,  had  the  night  not  fallen  soon  after, 
few  if  any  of  the  French  would  have  escaped  from 
the  field  of  battle.  Of  the  ten  thousand  men  who 
had  besieged  Auberochc,  more  than  one-half  were 
killed  or  made  prisoners  by  the  thousand  archers 
and  men  at  arms  which  the  Earl  of  Lancaster  led 
against  them  :  and  three  counts,  three  barons,  seven 
viscounts,  and  fourteen  bannerets  were  found  amongst 
the  captives  t,  with  such  a  number  of  knights  and 
squires,  that  each  man  at  arms  of  the  victorious 
party  had  two  or  three  under  his  charge. 

The  prisoners  met  with  greater  courtesy  from  the 
Earl  of  Lancaster  tlian  their  conduct  to  the  garrison 
of  Auberochc  deserved.  The  greater  part  were  suf* 
fered  to  depart  upon  parole,  and  the  rest  he  enter- 
tained  with  princely  magnificence  within  the  ruined 
walls  of  the  fortress  which  they  had  so  nearly 
captured.  The  Earl  of  Pembroke  arrived  the  morn- 
ing after  the  battle,  and  expressed  great  discontent 
that  it  had  taken  place  without  his  presence  ;  though 
we  do  not  find  that  he  offered  any  valid  excuse  for 
the  delay  which  had  occurred.  The  reinforcements 
thus  received  and  the  total  dispersion  of  the  enemy 
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before  Auberoche,  enabled  the  English  commander 
to  act  with  vigour  ;  but  the  presence  of  John  Duke 
of  Nonnamly,  with  large  forces  in  the  Limousin, 
was  probably  the  cause  of  his  leading  his  victorious 
troops  to  another  quarter,  and  leaving  the  side  of 
Perigueitx*,  where  he  had  so  immensely  extended 
the  EngHsh  frontier.  He  now  turned  his  arms  to- 
wards the  south  with  eqnal  snecess.  The  Castle  of 
St,  Baseille  on  the  Garonne  surrendered  at  once  ;  and 
though  La  Rochemillon  attempted  boldly  to  resist  his 
progress,  yet,  by  filling  up  the  ditch,  and  causing 
three  hundred  archers  to  keep  up  a  constant  hail  of 
arrows  upon  one  part  of  the  battlements,  while  two 
hundred  pioneers  under  cover  of  pavisses  advanced  to 
undermine  the  wall,  he  forced  an  entrance  j  and  the 
place  was  taken  by  assault, 

Montsegur  delayed  him  longer  ;  but  after  a  siege  of 
fourteen  days,  the  garrison,  through  tlie  intercession 
of  Sir  Walter  de  Mauny,  obtained  a  convention,  by 
which  they  agreed  to  surrender  at  the  end  of  a  month, 
unless  relieved  by  the  King  or  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, The  Earl  thence  proceeded  to  attack  the 
ttrong  castle  of  Aiguillon  at  the  confluence  of  the  Lot 
and  the  Garonne  :  but  the  necessity  of  assailing  it  was 
removed  by  the  cowardly  baseness  of  the  governor, 
who  yielded  it  at  once,  though  in  those  days  it  might 


*  The  Duke  of  Normandy,  apprised  of  the  lantiing  of  the  Earl 
of  Berb)'  in  Omsconj,  \\vu\  hastened,  tis  ^^c  have  seen,  to  put  the  sur- 
rounding provinces  in  a  state  of  preparation*  He  arrived  at  Carcassonne 
on  the  2d  of  August,  1345;  and  thence  went  by  Touraine  and  Poitou 
to  the  Limousin ;  where  he  remained  till  tlie  end  of  October,  and  thta 
proeeeded  to  meet  his  father  in  Angouleme.  See  Dora  Vaissette,  torn,  iv* 
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well  have  passed  for  ini pregnable.  The  Etiglis 
troops  took  immediate  possession  of  the  place,  while 
the  governor,  retiring  to  Toulouse,  met  the  fate  lie 
deserved,  and  was  hanged  for  his  treachery  or  his 
cowardice. 

The  capture  of  La  R^ole,  towai'ds  which  city  the 
Earl  now  directed  his  march,  proved  the  most  difficult 
enterprise  in  which  he  had  been  hitherto  engaged, • 
The  town  itself  was  strongly  fortified,  according  to 
the  science  of  defence  in  that  day,  and  the  citadel 
afforded  still  greater  means  of  resistance  i^ainst  an 
enemy-  The  garrison  was  numerous,  and  com- 
manded by  a  brave  and  skilful  olficer,  called  Agout 
de  Baux  \  and  military  stores,  as  well  as  other  pi"o- 
visions,  had  been  plentifidly  accumulated  in  the  place, 
while  it  had  been  held  by  the  Count  de  Lille,  t 
For  several  weeks  a  number  of  unfniitful  efforts  were 
made  to  take  the  place  by  assault  j  but  at  length  two 
wooden  towers  were  constructed,  and  brought  close 
to  the  walls,  which  eventually  compelled  the  town  to 
surrender.  These  machines,  called  Beffrois  or  Bel- 
fries, were  larger  than  those  usually  employed,  con- 
sisting of  three  stages,  each  of  which  contained  a 
hundred  archers  ;    and  being  covered   with   boiled 

•  t  was  for  some  time  doubtful  in  regard  to  the  date  of  the  capture 
of  La  Rcole,  and,  indeed,  ns  to  whether  it  preceded  or  fallowed  the 
surrender  of  Angoutemc  nnd  other  phices  to  the  north  of  Ouieiitic,  which 
1  speak  of  hereafter,  the  first  mention  of  its  fail  by  any  of  the  contctn- 
pomry  letters, being  made  in  April,  134G,  by  die  Duke  orBaurlwn,who 
refers  to  it  as  a  very  receu:  event;  but  I  have  since  been  conrmcrd 
that  the  victory  at  Aubtroche  was  followed  immediately  by  tlie  Eiirl 
of  Lancaster's  conquests  in  the  aouth,  by  reasoning  which  I  have  stated 
at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

f  Froifiiart,  chap.  ccx\xvi.      Hi«t.  de  Languedoc,  torn*  iv,  p,  255. 
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leather,  they  were  protected  from  the  fire  which  the 
enemy  cast  down  from  above-* 

While  the  archers,  from  the  stages  of  these  ma- 
chineSj  rendered  it  almost  certain  death  for  any  of  the 
garrison  to  show  themselves  on  the  battlements,  two 
hundred   soldiers   undennined    the   wall,  and   soon 
effected    such   a   breach,   that  the  burghers  of  La 
R6ole  demanded  to  capitulate.     The  commander  of 
the  garrison,  however,  refused   to  be  a  party  to  the 
convention  ;  and,  retiring  into  the  citadel,  while  the 
terms  were  under  negotiation  between  the  townsmen 
and  Lord  Lancaster,  he  laid  in  such  stores  as  would 
have  enabled  liim  to  hold  out  for  many  days  longer 
had  not  the  means  of  mining  been  again  employed* 
Though  the  rock  on  which  the  donjon  or  keep  was 
built  set  all  efforts  at  defiance,  a  small  tower  wa« 
soon  overthrown,  which  served  more  to  dispirit  the 
garrison  than  to  aid  the  assailants.     At  length  Agout 
de  Baux,  finding  the  place  untenable,  proposed  to  his 
companions  to  capitulate,  and  notice  of  his  purpose 
was  transmitted  to  the  Earl  of  Lancaster,  who  immedi- 
ately rode  to  the  gates  of  the  castle,  in  order  to  speak 
with  the  governor  personally  in  regard  to  the  con- 
ditions.    At  first  the  English  commander  refused  to 
show  any   lenity,   and  demanded   an  unconditional 
surrender ;    but    being   piqued    upon    his   knightly 
leourtesy,  he  at  length  suffered  the  garrison  to  depart 
with  their  arms,  and  the  castle  was  delivered  up  to 
the  English  army. 

The  taking  of  La  R{'ole  had  a  personal  interest 

♦  Froifisart,  chap,  cxxxvii. 
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for  Sir  Walter  de  Maimy,  distinct  from  his  feelin: 
as  one  of  the  principal  commanders  of  the  Britisl 
troops*     More  than  twenty  ♦  years  before  the  peri 
of  which  I  speak,  at  a  tonrnament  given  in  Cambray, 
a  young  knight,  the  son  of  John  de  Levis,  Mar^chali 
de  Mirepoix,  was  accidentally  killed  by  the  Lord  of 
Mauny,  father  to  the  gallant  knight  so  long  attachedfl| 
to    England.      Peter  de   Levis,  uncle  of  the   dead^ 
cavalier,  then  held  the  episcopal  see  of  Cam  bray  t; 
and  although  such  events  were  common  at  all  mili- 
tary games,   and   in  this  case   the  occurrence  wag 
purely  accidental,   he   vowed   to   avenge  the  death 
of    his     nephew,    and    was    only    pacified    by   the 
Lord  of  Mauny  undertaking  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
shrine   of  St.  James  in  Gah'cia.      The   pilgrimage 
being  accomplished  in  the  year  13^2  tt,  De  Mauny, 
on   his  journey  homeward,  passed   by  the  town  of 
lleole,    then   besieged    by  Charles   of  Valois,    and 
presented  himself  in  the  camp  of  that  Prince,  bearing 
letters  from   the  Count  of  Hainault.     Charles  re- 
ceived him  with  kindness,  and  entertained  him  at  sup- 
per; but  a8  he  was  returning  to  his  own  tent  at  night, 
accompanied  by  several  of  his  suite,  he  was  waylaid 
by  John  de  Levis,   as  it  would   appear,    and  slain^ 
with  all  who  accompanied  him. 

The  supposed  offender  was  immediately  arrested 
by  order  of  the  king,  and  his  property  was  seized : 
but  the  house  of  Mirepoix  was  too  powerful  in 
Gascony   for  justice    to   be   executed    with    vigour 

•  Froissart,  chap,  ccxL        f  Hist.  Jc  CumUray,  torn,  L  p.  S65w 
I  Hi5t.  dc  Lnngtiedoc^  torn,  iv*  p.  19D. 
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against  its  chief;  and,  at  the  end  of  a  year,  the 
niarechal  was  not  only  set  at  liberty,  but  his  estates 
were  restored  withoot  any  judicial  investigation* 
The  bodies  of  the  Lord  of  Mauny  and  of  bis  follow* 
Ts  were  buried  in  a  small  chapel  then  without  the 
walls  of  La  R6ole  ;  and  Sir  Walter  de  Mauny,  as 
soon  as  the  town  had  ftiUen  on  the  present  occasion, 
offered  a  high  reward  to  any  one  who  would  show 
him  the  place  of  his  father's  sepulture.  An  old  in- 
habitant of  the  town  was  soon  found  who  brought 
him  to  the  chapel,  which,  since  the  murder,  had 
been  enclosed  within  the  city  walls,  and  pointed 
out  to  him  a  small  tomb  of  marble,  on  which  he 
said  would  be  found  an  inscription  to  justify  the 
assertion  that  there  lay  the  ashes  of  the  Lord  of 
Mauny.  •  Sir  Walter  stooped  down,  and  amidst  the 
dust  of  many  years,  perceived  some  Latin  words  ;  the 
import  of  which  a  knight  of  that  age  was  little  capa- 
ble of  comprehending  ;  but  sending  for  a  man  whose 
trade  was  more  in  letters  than  in  arms.  Sir  Walter 
soon  heard  the  meaning  of  the  inscription  j  and  by  it 
the  assurance  of  his  old  guide  was  confirmed.  The 
remains  of  the  ftttherwere  transported  to  Valenciennes 
by  the  pious  care  of  his  son,  and  the  minor  canons 
of  that  city  reaped  the  benefit  in  an  annual  sum 
expended  on  masses  for  the  soul  of  the  murdered 
noble- 

A  number  of  towns  t  upon  the  Lot  and  Garonne 


Froihsart,  chup.  ccxlL 

No  saurees  of  infarmation  exiat,  aa  far  vlh  I  have  been  able  to 
Scover,  which  might  serve  to  rectify  the  account  of  Froifisort  m  re- 
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were  taken  within  a  very  short  space  of  time  after  tST 
fall  of  La  R^ole :    Montpesat,  Castel  Moran,    Ville 
Franche,  Miremont,  Toiiueius,  Daniasens  *,  and  several 
other  places,  were  captured  either  by  stratagem  or 
force ;  and  having  reduced  a  great  part  of  the  Bazadois 
and  Agenois  to  submission,  the  Earl  marched  boldly 
across  the   country,  and  laid   siege  to  Angoul^me* 
The  terrors  of  his  name  were  sufficient  to  induce  the 
burghers  to  treat,  and  giving  twenty-four  hostages  for 
their  good  faith,  they  agreed   to  deliver  the  town 
at  the  end  of  a  month  if  not  relieved  by  a  French 
army.      To  extend  his  conquests  as  far  as  possible 
before  that  army  could  be  assembled  was  the  policy 
of  the  Earl  of  Lancaster  ;  and  he  was  now  the  more 
desirous  of  gaining  every  strong  place  as  easily  as  he 
could,  a  general  summons  having  been  issued  for  the 
nobility  of  the  neighbouring  provinces  to  meet  the 
Duke  of  Normandy  in  arms  at  Toulouse  on  the  3d  of 


4 


4 


gprd  to  the  order  in  which  these  places  were  captured*  Amy  one  who 
compiires  his  statement  with  a  good  niap  will  see  at  once,  that  without 
siipiJtisini;  the  course  of  the  Earl  of  Lancaster  to  be  the  most  erratic 
that  ever  was  known,  there  must  be  some  inaccuracy ;  and  as  bia 
chronology  in  regard  to  the  'EnrVs  campaigns  is  proved  to  be  false 
throughout,  it  is  not  diflicult  to  imagine  that  he  inverted  »he  ord«jf  of 
events,  though  the  events  themselves  really  happened.  The  alcgc  of 
Angouleme  did  not  take  place  before  tlie  7th  of  >'overabcr ;  as  on  that 
day,  just  a  fortniglit  after  the  battle  of  Auhcroche,  John  D-  r* 

mandy  signed  charters  in  that  city.    Before  the  6th  of  Jar  '^i\^ 

howc^'er,  he  had  retired  aa  far  as  Lochcs,  In  Touraine;  and  it  is  thcr^ 
fore  probable  that  between  those  two  periods  the  conquest  of  Angou* 
Icmc,  Poitiers,  St.  Jean  d'Angely,  and  all  the  neiglibouring  eouiilfy» 
was  made  hy  the  Earl  of  Lancaster  See  Dom  Vaissctte»  loin*  ir* 
p.  258, 1  and  proofs,  p»  200.;  and  note  at  the  end  of  thii  dmpter. 
*  Froissarti  chaps,  ccxliii.  ccxlir* 
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February  *,  which  was  now  not  far  distant-  Accepting 
therefore  the  terms  proposed  by  the  citizens  of 
Angoulenie,  uhieh  were  honourably  fulfilled,  he 
instantly  proceeded  to  fresh  conquests  j  and,  after 
subjugating  a  very  large  tract  of  country,  including 
ihe  towns  of  Poitiers  and  St.  Jean  d'Angely,  he 
turned  bis  arms  against  Blaye.  But  that  city  contained 
a  resolute  garrison^  by  whom  the  defence  was  pro- 
tracted till,  the  winter  setting  in  with  great  severity, 
the  Earl  was  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  and  retire 
to  Bordeaux.! 

The  preparations  of  France  however  had  not 
escaped  his  attention ;  and  as  he  had  no  farther  op- 
lortunity  of  acting  vigorously  in  the  field,  he  detached 
large  bodies  of  his  troops  to  reinforce  the  gamsons  of 
the  various  towns  he  had  taken;  and  then  waited 
calmly  at  Bordeaux,  to  observe  the  movements  which 
his  enemy  showed  a  disposition  to  make  as  soon  as 
possible  in  the  spring.  The  French  muster  was  held 
at  Toulouse  early  in  February  ;  and  the  Duke  of 
Normandy,  who  took  the  command  in  person  t,  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
men  ;  with  which  he  immediately  reduced  Miremont 
and  Ville  Franehc  in  Agenois.  At  the  same  time  a 
considerable  French  force  laid  siege  to  Angoul^me  j 
but  John  of  Norwich,  who  commanded  in  that  city, 
made  a  brave  defence  ;  and  after  attempting  to  storm 
the  walls  more  than  once,  the  French  commander  for- 


•  Vatsscttc,  Hist  dc  Lanj^iciloc,  torn.  iv.  p,  269, 
f  Froii*»art,  chap,  ctxlv. 
^  Idem,  chap.  ccti. 
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bade  any  farther  efforts  to  take  the  place  by  assault, 
and  reduced  the  siege  to  a  blockade^  * 

The  number  of  his  troops  however  soon  exhausted 
the  provisions  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  ;  and 
the  Seneschal  of  Beaucaire,  one  of  the  most  enter- 
prising leaders  in  the  French  army,  proposed  to 
sweep  the  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Su  Jean 
d*Angely.  He  set  out,  accordingly,  with  a  thousand 
men-at-arms,  and  approached  that  city  ;  but,  finding 
that  the  English  garrison  had  driven  out  eight  hun- 
dred head  of  cattle  to  graze  in  the  neighbouring 
meadows,  the  seneschal  determined  if  possible  not 
only  to  make  himself  master  of  the  oxen,  but  of  the 
fortress  also.  Placing  the  great  body  of  his  troops 
in  ambush  in  a  valley,  he  boldly  approached  the  walls 
with  sixty  men-at-arms;  and,  having  collected  the 
cattle,  drove  them  off  in  the  gray  twilight  of  the  morn- 
ing, before  the  eyes  of  the  English  sentinels.  The 
warders  speedily  aroused  their  sleeping  comrades,  and 
the  whole  garrison  was  soon  in  motion  to  pursue  the 
liandful  of  marauders  who  had  performed  so  daring 
a  feat.      According  to  his  preconcerted   plan,  the 


4 

I 


•  I  have  not  thought  proper  to  reject  the  whole  ftccount  which 
Froissart  gives  of  the  siege  of  Angtnilenie  by  the  French,  though  I  have 
many  doubts  in  regard  to  it.  t>ne  part  of  his  statcmenti  however,  is 
certainly  false,  as  he  states  that  the  Duke  of  Norniuiidy  cummumlvd  at 
the  siege, which  ended, according  to  his  own  accomit,cithcr  on  the  25th  of 
March,  the  latest  of  tJic  two  dates,  which  he  himaelf  gives,  or  on  tlie  :?dof 
February » tJie  earliest.  Now,  the  Duke  did  not  A*»semble  his  army  b'll 
the  3d  of  February,  and,  according  to  VnJssette,  did  not  take  the  field 
till  the  end  of  March.  However,  it  is  certain  that  the  Duke  signed 
letters  at  MontAuban  on  tlie  22d  of  March  j  and^  being  then  1^  milca 
from  Angouleme,  could  not  have  marcfaed  thither,  and  redyeed  thai 
city  by  blockuile,  before  the  *?.^th. 
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ieneschal  suffered  himself  to  be  overtaken  in  the 
%'alley  where  his  friends  were  stationed  ;  but  no 
sooner  had  the  English  soldiers  entered  it,  than  they 
found  tliemselves  assailed  on  all  sides  by  an  itii- 
niensely  superior  force,  and  were  ultimately  all  either 
killed  or  taken*  St.  Jean  d'Angely  surrendered  im- 
mediately; and  having  furnished  it  with  a  French 
garrison,  tlie  Seneschal  of  Beaucaire  returned  to  An- 
gouleme  with  honour  and  success. 

In  the  meanwhile  a  scarcity  of  provisions  had 
made  itself  felt  in  Angouleme ;  the  people  of  the 
town  were  attached  to  the  interests  of  France  j  and 
John  of  Norwich  had  no  small  cause  to  fear  that 
tliey  would  open  their  gates  to  the  enemy,  whose 
determination  of  reducing  the  garrison  by  hunger 
was  sufficiently  evident.  In  this  dilemma,  the  Eng- 
lish commander,  finding  it  impossible  to  hold  out, 
'esolved  at  least  to  save  himself  and  his  comrades  from 
death  or  imprisonment ;  and  as  there  was  no  reason 
to  believe  that  the  French  would  grant  any  terms  but 
those  of  absolute  surrender,  he  determined  to  ac- 
complish by  stratagem  what  could  not  be  otherwise 
effected* 

On  the  day  before  what  is  called  in  England 
Lady-day  *  — which  was  then  held  by  all  parties  as  a 
solemn  festival  of  the  Roman  church,  —  the  English 


*  Frois^art  says  in  the  first  instance  that  it  was  on  the  day  of  ehe 

urificatiiDP  of  the  Virgin  (2ti  Febryary),  This,  liowever,  is  proved  to 
incorrect,  as  the  French  army  was  not  cuUeil  to  assemble  before  the 
of  that  month.  He,  however,  declares  afterwards  that  it  was  the  Jour 

^otre  Bamr^  which  undoubtedly  referred  to  Liidj-day,  or  the  25th  af 

ardi. 

VOL,  f.  M  M 
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commander  presented  himself  on  the  battlements,  mt 
by  signs  demanded  to  speak  with  some  of  the  be- 
siegers. On  their  approach  he  informed  them>  that 
he  wished  to  hold  a  parley  with  the  French  com- 
mander himself,  or  with  one  of  his  marshals;  and 
this  request  being  commimicated  to  the  principal 
officer,  he  immediately  mounted  his  horse  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  spot  himself*  The  leader  of  the 
besieging  force  naturally  concluded  that  the  garrison 
wished  to  treat  for  a  surrender,  and  asked  if  such 
were  the  case  ?• 

**Far  from  it,**  replied  the  English  officer;  "I 
merely  wished,  my  Lord,  to  beg  you,  out  of  rever- 
ence for  our  Lady's  day,  which  falls  to-morrow,  to 
grant  ns  a  truce  for  that  day  alone,  so  that  it  may 
pass  over  in  peace  on  both  sides." 

The  French  commander  immediately  acceded ;  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  was  granted,  and  by  duvUght 
on  the  following  morning  John  of  Noi-wich  threw 
open  the  gates,  and  marched  out  with  all  his  gar- 
rison. The  French  army  instantly  flew  to  arms ;  but 
the  English  cajrtain  rode  forward,  exclaiming,  **  Have 
a  care,  Lords,  and  harm  us  not^  for  we  have  truce 
for  this  whole  day,  as  you  weU  know,  and  we  will  ride 
wliithersoever  we  please.'* 


I 
I 


•  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  personage  whom  FrotM&rC 
Duke  of  Norranndy,  and  who  commanded  the  French  nt  the  «iege  of 
Angouleme,  was  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  as  be  was  busily  cngnged  in  ca)* 
lecting  troops  during  the  early  part  of  1346 ;  and  we  lose  mglit  of  him 
from  the  4th  of  March,  when  he  was  at  Lauierte,  on  his  march  in  §ome 
direction,  we  know  not  whither,  till  the  ?d  of  April,  when  he  hftd  fty 
mined  to  Agen.  This  is  merely  conjecture^  however.  It  is  only  certain 
that  it  was  noi  the  Duke  of  Normandy* 
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The  tidings  flew  rapidly  to  the  French  commander, 
who  kept  his  word,  saying,  **  Let  them  go,  let 
thein  go,  in  the  name  of  God ! "  and  the  English  gar- 
rison, deHvered  from  their  perilous  situation,  made 
the  best  of  their  way,  we  are  told,  to  the  strong  town 
of  Aiguillon,  which  was  shortly  after  besieged  by  the 
Duke  of  Normandy  himself,  with  the  powerful  army 
which  he  had  collected  at  Toulouse, 

It  would  seem  that  the  Earl  of  Lancaster  had 
anticipated  this  movement ;  for  we  find  that  he  had 
despatched  thither  a  reinforcement  of  forty  men 
at  arms  and  300  horse  archers,  led  by  several 
of  the  most  renowned  knights  of  his  army,  whose 
names  must  not  be  omitted  in  this  place.  The 
Eai4  of  Pembroke,  Sir  Walter  de  Mauny,  Sir 
Frank  Von  Halle,  Sir  Thomas  Cook,  Sir  John  de 
Lille,  Sir  Robert  Neville,  Sir  Thomas  Bisset,  Sir 
John  de  la  Zouche,  Sir  Philip  of  Beauvais,  and 
Sir  Richard  Rochcliff,  were  the  leaders  of  the  re- 
inforcement sent  to  Aignillon;  and  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that,  after  their  arrival,  the  garrison 
mounted  to  about  1*200  men,  consisting  of  100 
men  at  arms  and  80(J  archers.*  Provisions  of 
every  kind,  warlike  stores,  and  skilful  workmen,  had 
been  collected  in  the  cityj  and  when  the  Duke  of 
Normandy  at  length  sat  down  before  itt,  the  eyes  of 
the  whole  country  were  turned  towards  the  siege  and 


•  Villani,  p.  870. 

f  Between  the  10th  and  the  19th  of  April  On  the  first  of  thoae 
days  the  Duke  signed  paper*  at  Agen,  and  on  the  btter  was  before  Ai- 
euilion,     Vaissette,  ubi  supra. 
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the  defence,  anticipating  the  long  and  vigorous  resist- 
ance which  the  place  was  destined  to  offer.  The  im* 
niense  force  of  the  French,  stated  by  most  acconntu 
at  100,000  men,  and  by  none  at  less  than  56,(300  •, 
promised,  if  properly  employed,  to  wear  out  the  gar- 
rison by  mere  fatigue  ;  but  a  variety  of  preliminary 
steps  were  to  be  taken,  in  regard  to  which  numerical 
superiority  was  little  advantageous.  The  fortrejw ' 
being  situated  on  a  narrow  tongue  of  land,  between 
the  Lot  and  the  Garonne,  it  appeared  necessary  to ' 
cast  a  bridge  over  the  latter  river,  in  order  to  ap- 
proach the  walls  on  the  weakest  side-  This  operation 
was  immediately  undertaken  by  the  engmeers  of  the 
French  army,  who,  with  300  carpenters,  working  day 
and  night,  soon  made  considerable  progress;  but 
when  the  bridge  was  about  half  finished,  the  gar- 
rison, whose  position  on  the  river  enabled  thera  to 
keep  several  vessels  in  readiness,  embarked  a  body  of  j 
men  at  arms  in  three  small  ships  ;  and  the  workmen, 
with  those  who  defended  them,  being  put  to  flight, 
the  half-constructed  bridge  was  totally  destroyed. 
The  attempt  to  build  was  immediately  renewed;  and 
though  day  after  day.  Sir  Walter  de  Mauny  and  his] 
companions,  in  continual  sallies,  slew  the  workmen  I 
and  impeded  their  labours,  yet  at  length  the  bridge 
was  finished,  and  the  French  anny  passed  the  river. 

An  immediate  assault  was  made  on  the  fortress 
from  the  land  side;  but,  after  continuing  their  effort*  i 
till  nighty  the  assailants  were  obliged  to  retreat.     Day 
ftfter  day  the  attempt  to  storm  was  renewt^d,  gome 


4 

4 


•  Vitbfii*  lib.  xti,  cop.  xK 
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Rmes  the  whole  anny  mounting  to  the  walls  at  once, 
sometimes  divided  into  parties,  which  continyally  re- 
lieved each  other,  and  poured   fresh  tides  of  warfare 
upon  the  gallant  defenders  of  the  place •     Whether, 
m  the  one  hand,  the  immense  means  of  communica- 
tion afforded  to  the  garrison  by  the  two  rivers,  or 
want  of  foresight,  or  want  of  inclination,    on   the 
other,  prevented  the  Duke  of  Normandy  from  at- 
tempting to  blockade  the  place,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  it 
is  evident  that  the  French  army  in  no  degree  sur- 
rounded Aignillon,  and  encamped^   it  would  seem, 
only  on  the  side  of  the  land.     It  is  possible  that  the 
Duke  of  Normandy,  according  to  the  chivalrous  no- 
tions of  the  day,  imagined  that  more  honour  was  to 
be  gained  in  taking  the  city  by  force  than  in  reduc- 
ing it  by  famine  ;  and  it  is  clear  that  foraging  paitiea 
daily  issued  forth  from  Aiguillon  without  any  obstruc- 
tion being  offered  to  their  exit,  though  they  were 
frequently  encountered  by  adverse  detachments  on 
their  return.     On  one  of  these  occasions,  Sir  Walter 
de  Mauny  had  nearly  fallen  a  victim  to  his  boldness. 
Having  sallied  out,  as  he   frequently  did,  with  100 
or  120  companions,  while  returning  embarrassed  with 
booty,  which  he  had  swept  from  the  neighbouring 
country,    he   was    met    by    the    Lord    Charles    of 
Montmorency,  loaded  also  with  provisions  for  the 
army,  but  accompanied  by  at  least  500  men.     De 
Mauny,  notwithstanding  the  inferiority  of  his  force, 
did  not  avoid  the  encounter;  and  a  fierce  struggle 
ensued,  in  which  the  English  were  upon  the  point  of 
iefeat,  when,  news  of  the  skirmish  having  reached 
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Aiguiilon,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  issued  forth  to  tl 
aid  of  his  companion  iii  arms.  The  battle  was  now 
renewed  with  greater  fury  than  before;  and  Sir 
Walter  de  Mauny,  who  was  found  dismounted  and 
fighting  on  foot,  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  was  freed 
from  his  perilous  situation.  The  French  were  ulti- 
mately dispersed,  after  a  long  and  gallant  resistance, 
and  Charles  of  Montmorency  returned  to  the  camp 
with  the  mortification  of  defeat. 

In  the  meantime  the  active  measures  of  the  siege 
were  not  relaxed.  Engines  of  immense  powder  had 
been  brought  from  Toulouse,  and  others  were  fabri- 
cated on  the  spot,  which  night  and  day  continued  to 
shower  into  the  town  viust  quantities  of  missiles  of  all 
kinds  •;  hut  the  defences  of  the  place  were  so  strong 
that  little  damage  was  done,  except  to  the  roofs  of  the 
houses  immediately  adjoining  the  walls.  A  gre^t  effort 
was  made  by  the  assailants  to  force  the  gate;  and  after 
a  tremendous  struggle — in  which  the  common  soldiers 
pressed  forward  furiously,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  100 
crowns,  which  the  Duke  had  promised  to  any  one  who 
should  first  win  the  drawbridge  —  the  chains  were  at 
length  broken  by  a  multitude  of  armed  men  in  the 
boats  below,  and  towards  night  the  bridge  was  gained* 
The  gate,  however,  resisted  all  the  efforts  of  the  French 
soldiers ;  and  a  number  were  killed  or  wounded  by 
blocks  of  stone,  beams  of  wood,  pots  of  quicklime, 
and  fiights  of  arrows  poured  down  from  above,  so 


4 


*  There  is  every  rcuon  to  belieTe  th«t  teveral  cannoD  were  here 
employed,  as  ihcy  were  ccrtaiiilv  provided  (or  the  army  of  the  Duke  of 
Normandy. 
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that  at  nightfall  the  attempt  was  abandoned;  and 
before  the  next  Tiiorning  the  bridge  had  not  only  been 
recovered  by  the  garrison,  but  had  been  rendered  even 
more  capable  of  defence  than  it  was  before. 

At  length  four  large  moveable  towers,  called  cats, 
were  constructed,  capable  of  containing  in  each  of  the 
stages  with  which  they  were  furnished  a  considerable 
number  of  men  at  arms ;  and,  according  to  a  very  com- 
mon custom,  where  the  place  attacked  was  defended  on 
one  or  more  sides  by  water*  these  machines  were 
placed  on  board  ships,  and  brought  by  that  means 
against  the  walls  of  the  town,*  The  preparation  of 
the  engines,  which  was  tedious  and  laborious,  had 
long  been  perceived  by  the  besieged ;  and  on  the  only 
points  against  which  they  could  act,  there  had  been 
erected  four  large  martinets t,  a  sort  of  miichine  far 


•  These  towers  which  were  brotight  agmnst  AiguiTIon  have  been 
flamed  bclfroys,  and  it  has  been  assertfd  by  a  modem  writer  that  this  was 
the  first  time  that  tkty  were  ever  used  upon  the  water,  A  glance  into 
James  of  Vitry  will  show  that  they  were  employed  on  the  w*ttter  a  century 
iiefore.  The  difference  between  Uie  cattus  and  the  beffroy  originally 
was,  that  the  cattus  was  merely  a  covered  gallery,  by  means  of  whicJi 
the  besieged  approached  the  foot  of  the  wall ;  while  the  befTrov  or  heU 
fraginra  was  a  hi«:]i  tower,  which  generally  overtopped  the  ramparu 
The  two,  however,  were  afterwards  combined  under  the  name  visi  chat- 
chiitei]^  the  full  description  of  wliich,  with  an  L\xplunation of  the  very 
of  Fpoissart  which  mentions  the  nse  of  that  mat^hineattlie  siege 
io(  Ai^iiillon^  may  be  found  in  Ducange's  Obsemitiotis  upon  Joinville;, 
6t*.  folio  ed. 

f  The  martinet,  the  catapttlt,  the  balista,  the  mangonel,  the  warwolf, 
the  trebushet,  the  espringal,  the  petrary,  and  several  others  were  all 
instruments  intended  to  eflect  the  same  purpose,  though  they  aceom- 
plifihed  it  by  different  means  and  w^th  greater  or  !eas  power.  That 
purpose  was  to  east  immense  blocks  of  stone  or  quantities  of  dart« 
either  against  a  particular  point,  or  at  random  into  a  besieged  towtk 
—  See  Grose* H  Military  Antlquitief*. 
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casting  blocks  of  stone,  which  soon  disabled  the  wb 
of  the  towers  on  which  the  enemy  hud  bestowed  m 
much  pains,  and  sunk  one  of  the  ships  that  bore 
them,  drowning  the  soldiers  on  board.  Such  re- 
peated rebuffs  would,  doubtless,  have  mduced  the 
Duke  of  Normandy  to  raise  the  siege,  had  he  not 
bound  himself,  we  are  told,  by  oath  not  to  rise  from 
before  the  walls  of  AiguiUon  till  that  fortress  was  in 
his  power.*  He  persevered,  however,  for  more  than 
four  months  in  his  resohition,  till  other  circumstances 
compelled  him,  by  the  call  of  superior  duties,  to  bi'eak 
his  rash  vow.  t 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  Earl  of  Lancaster  had  not 
been  forgetful  of  the  situation  of  his  friends  j  and,  oc- 
cupying the  strong  post  of  La  Reole  with  all  the 
troops  he  could  collect,  he  exerted  himself  to  harass 
the  besieging  force,  and  cut  off  all  its  detached  pai- 
ties  which  ventured  beyond  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  camp4  At  the  same  time  he  culled  on  all  the 
English  partisans  in  Gascony  to  take  arms  and  join 
him  at  Bergerac,  and  engaged  a  number  of  mer- 


•  Villani,  p.  856. 

f  D.  Vaissette,  Hist,  de  Languedoc.  tom.  iv,  p.  261, 
J  Vilhmi,  lib.  xiu  cap.  6L,  and  several  other  authors,  ropymg  hlir 
litatemeuts,  declare  that  the  Seneschal  of  Guyc title  for  the  King  of 
France,  with  a  Large  detachment  from  the  bet^icgiiig  army,  was  deltsated 
in  an  attempt  iipoTi  a  fortress  on  the  Dordogne,  and  that  the  leader  htnH 
self  wuii  taken.  I  have  not,  howeTer,  given  this  drcunn^^tance  a  place  ia 
the  text;  because,  after  very  long  search,  I  have  not  been  able  to  find 
that  Philip  had  at  this  ttme  any  ofEcer  bearing  the  title  oi'  Sencsctiol 
of  Ouyenne.  Perhaps  Villani  meant  the  Senesdial  of  Bcauruirc,  who 
was  undoubtedly  with  the  arm}  ^  hich  liesicgcd  AtguilJon.  In  reprd 
to  the  dates  of  I  he  war  in  (luycimcj  it  is  lingular  to  rciuArk  tliaft 
Villani  is  mucti  more  correct  thun  Froi5sart« 
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cenary  auxiliaries  from  the  small  states  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  by  these  means  he  collected  a  force  suf- 
ficient to  justify  him  in  taking  the  field  in  the  begin- 
ning of  August,  although  still  infinitely  inferior  in 
number  to  that  of  his  adversary.  Before  this  time,  how- 
ever,  he  had  received  intelligence  that  the  King  of 
England  had  landed  with  a  mighty  power  in  Nor- 
mandy ;  and  counting  on  his  sovereign's  skill  and 
fortune,  he  calculated  truly  that,  ere  long,  events 
would  happen  in  the  north  of  France  which  would 
compel  the  retreat  of  a  great  part,  if  not  the  whole, 
of  the  French  army  from  Guyenne.  Towards  the  lyth 
of  August,  then,  he  began  his  march  for  Bergerac, 
where  he  was  met  by  all  the  troops  which  could  be 
withdrawn  from  the  garrisons  of  the  strong  towns 
throughout  Gascony.  Scarcely  had  he  arrived  there, 
when  envoys  from  the  Duke  of  Normandy  reached 
him,  desiring  a  truce  on  the  part  of  their  master, 
who,  beyond  all  doubt,  had  before  this  time  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  the  invasion  of  Normandy, 
and  the  first  successes  of  the  English  king.  The 
Earl  of  Lancaster  rejected  the  proposal  without 
hesitation ;  and  the  messenger's  return  was  the  signal 
for  the  breaking  up  of  the  French  camp  before  Aiguil- 
lon.*  So  rapid,  indeed,  was  the  departure  of  the  Duke 
of  Normandy  from  the  vicinity  of  that  fortress, 
that  a  great  part  of  his  baggage  was  left  behind  ;  and 
it  would  appear  t  that  even  his  troops  suffered  severely 

*  August  20.  1346.     Robert  of  Avesbury,  p.  142.     Froissart,  chap, 
cc^cviii. 
f  Sec  the  letter  of  the  Earl  of  Lancaster. 
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from  the  confusion  and  disarray  of  his  hasty  retreat*' 
Little  time  was  allowed  liira  to  take  any  measures  fa 
the  protection  of  the  cities  he  had  regained  in  hisfthor 
campaign,  ere  news  of  the  fatal  field  of  Cressy  t,  and 
a  peremptory  order  from  his  father  to  hasten  his  steps 
towards  Paris,  called  him  at  once  from  the  spot,  and 
the  w  hole  country  was  left  open  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Earl  of  Lancaster* 

A  detachment   from   the   garrison   of  Aigtiillon' 
hung  upon   the   rear   of  the   French   army ;    and 
during  a  long  retreat  a  number  of  prisoners  were 


I 


♦  Knighlon  Bars  (col,  2583.)  that  the  Duke  of  Nonnaody  quitted 
his  carop  secretly,  leaving  his  army  to  make  their  retreat  aa  they  could; 
bill  there  appears  not  to  have  been  the  s%htest  foundation  for  such  a 
rumour, 

-f-  It  has  been  generally  stated^  though  quite  erroneously,  that  ih^ 
news  of  the  battle  of  Cressy  caused  the  Duke  of  Korinaody  to  raina 
the  siege  of  Aiguillon.  This  is  proved  beyond  all  doubt  to  be  false  by 
the  letter  of  the  Earl  of  Lancaster  himself,  who  states  thwl  the  French 
raised  the  siege  on  the  Sunday  before  the  day  of  St.  Batholutnew, 
which  Sunday  occurred  in  the  year  1346,  on  the  20th  Augrust;  while 
the  victory  at  Cre&sy  was  won  by  the  EugUiih  monarch  on  the  26th  of 
thai  month.  It  is  therefore  more  than  probable  that  intelligence  of  the 
rapid  approach  of  Edward  towards  Paris  caused  the  Duke  to  rtxlrt 
from  before  Aiguillon  ;  though  very  likely  ere  be  abiiolutdy  ipirtted 
Gascony,  the  news  of  Cressy  Gght  and  the  annihilation  of  his  ^itber^i 
forces,  as  well  as  the  peremptory  command  which  we  know  that 
Philip  sent  him  to  return, hurried  his  retreat.  It  will  be  pcrccirod  tliat* 
through  the  whole  of  this  account  of  the  proceedings  in  Guyenne,  I 
baye  called  the  commander^in*  chief  of  the  Englisli  troops  the  Earl  of 
Lancaster,  instead  of  giving  him  the  title  of  the  Earl  of  Derby >  which 
Has  been  copied  from  Froissart  by  most  of  the  English  histonans* 
His  lather,  however,  died  in  1344,  according  to  some  accounts ;  io  IMd^ 
according  to  others;  but,  at  all  events,  the  nobleman  of  whom  I  vpeak  j 
had  certainly  become  Earl  of  Lancaster  before  any  of  the  events  above  ^H 
recorded  took  place,  ns  the  very  Brst  order  addressed  by  Edward  II L  ^H 
to  that  nobleman,  as  hb  vicegerent  in  Oascony,  bears  the  title  of 
Earl  of  Lancaster, 
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taken*,  from  one  of  whom  it  would  appear  the  first 
news  of  the  battle  of  Cressy  was  communicated  to  the 
English  in  Guyenne.  t  Sir  Walter  de  Manny,  anxious 
to  be  present  at  the  great  events  passing  in  the  north, 
now  acquitted  one  of  the  knights  whom  he  had  cap^ 
tured  of  all  ransom,  on  condition  that  he  would  pro- 
cure him  a  safe  conduct  from  the  Duke  of  Nonnandy, 
to  enable  hira  to  traverse  France  in  safety,  Thiij 
was  easily  obtained ;  and  while  the  Earl  of  Lancaster 
proceeded  to  reduce  all  the  small  towns  and  forts 


•  Frobsart,  ccxcviii. 

f  Froiasart  distinctly  statea  that  a  prisoner  taken  by  Sir  Walter  de 
Mauny  gave  the  first  intelligence;  but,  as  he  declares  that  this  knight 
was  captured  at  the  raising  of  the  siege,  and  we  know  that  the  siege 
was  raised  before  die  battle ;  as  he  says  too  that  the  prisoner  then  went 
to  Paris  and  returned,  and  we  know  that  Sir  Waller  de  Mauny  was  at 
SSt.  Jean  d'Angely  before  such  a  journey  could  have  been  performed, 
I  should  have  rejected  the  whole  account  as  false,  had  not  the  letter 
of  the  Earl  of  Lancaster  confirmed  the  facts,  though  it  altered  the 
details.  By  comparing  the  two  accounts  we  find  that  the  following 
circumstance  had  occurred,  beyond  doubt,  within  thirty  days  after  the 
liege  had  been  raised :  —  Sir  Walter  de  Mauny  had  obtained  a  safe 
conduct  from  the  Duke  of  Normandy  to  proceed  to  join  the  King  of 
England  by  land ;  he  had  gone  as  for  as  St.  Jean  d'Angely,  hia 
followers  had  been  there  arrested,  he  hioiself  had  made  his  escape,  and 
the  tidings  had  reached  the  Earl  of  Lancaster  on  the  banks  of  the 
Charente.  These  events  could  not  have  happened  had  the  Duke  of 
orinandy  gone  to  Paris  immediately  after  quitting  Aiguillon,  and  had 
iir  Walter's  messenger  followed  him  thither  and  returned  with  the 
reconduct*  I  am  therefore  inclined  to  think  that  the  Duke  retreated 
n  Toulouse  and  Languedoc*  remaining  in  the  south  till  after  the 
news  of  the  battle  of  Cressy  had  reached  him. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  ooe  difficulty  exists  in  regard  to 
the  precise  day  on  which  the  siege  was  raised*  It  will  be  seen  in  the 
Earl  of  Lancaster's  letter,  that  he  states  it  to  have  been  on  the  Sunday 
before  St,  Barthu^  which  has  been  rendered^  [  think  correctly,  St. 
Bartholomew.  Others,  however,  believe  that  he  meant  the  decollation 
ef  St.  John  Baptist,  or  the  29tb,  Nevertheless  the  tidings  of  Cressy 
could  not  have  reached  Aiguillon  on  either  day. 
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which    had   surrendered   to  the    French   Prince  "il 
the  Buzadois  and  Agenois,  Sir  Walter  pui-sued  his 
way  towards  Calais.     At  St*  Jean  d*  Angel y,   how. 
ever,  his  safe  conduct  proved  of  no  avail  j  and  though 
he  hmiself,  with  two  companions,  made  their  escape 
and  reached  Orleans,  the  rest  of  his  attendants  w*ere 
seized  and  cast  into  prison.     At  Orleans  the  gallant 
knight  was  not  more  fortunate  himself,  being  arrested  j 
in  despite  of  all  remonstrances,  and  carried  thence  to  H 
Paris,  where  he  was  placed  in  the  chdtelet.     Philip 
of  Valois,  with  the  insane  fury  which  characterised 
the  latter  years  of  his  life,  not  only  countenanced  his 
arrest ;  but,  mhidfiil  alone  of  the  exploits  w  hich  the 
knight  had  perfonncd  against  him,  threatened  loudly 
to  put  him  to  death.* 

His  situation,  however,  was  no  sooner  known  to 
the  Duke  of  Normandy,  than,  flying  to  his  father,  he  fl 
demanded  the  instant  liberation  of  the  man  who  ^* 
had  only  trusted  himself  within  the  land  upon  the 
assurance  of  his  honour.  Philip  rei'used  to  |ier- 
form  the  act  of  justice  that  his  son  required,  and 
again  menaced  the  prisoner  with  death.  High  and  bit* 
ter  words  ensued  between  the  King  and  the  Prince ; 
and  John  is  said  to  have  then  first  used  that 
magnificent  maxim  which  is  so  honourably  associated 
with  his  name  :  **If  justice  and  truth,**  he  said,  *' were 
to  be  bimished  from  the  rest  of  the  earth,  they  ought 
to  find  a  refuge  in  the  bosom  of  kings,**     He  then 
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*  It  is  probable  tltut  i\w  French  King  e^i-u^ed  thin  act  of  violmoet 
on  the  pretence  of  feudal  rights  over  lluinmilt,  the  country  of  Dc 

Blounv''^  Itirth- 
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quitted  his  fiither,  declaring  that  he  would  never  arm 
again  in  his  cause,  nor  cross  the  threshold  of  liis  palacei 
till  Sir  Walter  de  Mauny  was  set  at  liberty.* 

Philip  adhered  to  his  deteraiination  for  some 
time  J  but  at  length  changed  to  the  opposite  extreme, 
set  the  prisoner  free,  invited  him  to  his  table*  and 
endeavoured  to  wipe  out  the  memory  of  the  indignity 
he  had  offered  him  by  extravagant  and  costly  pre- 
sents. These  Sir  Walter  de  Mauny  received  at  the 
time  J  but  after  having  joined  his  royal  master  at 
Calais,  he  returned  them  under  Edward's  direction 
4:0  the  King  of  France,  and  had  no  reason  to  com- 
plain  that  he  had  been  deprived  of  a  benefit. 

In  the  meantime  t  the  Earl  of  Lancaster,  dividing 
^tis  forces  into  three  bodies,  left  one  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bazas,  under  the  command  of  the  Lord 
of  Albret  j  another,  under  the  Count  de  Duras,  was 
so  stationed  as  to  protect  the  Agenois  ;  and  with  the 
third  the  Earl  himself  advanced  towards  Saintonge. 
On  his  march  he  took  Sauveterre  and  Chateauneuf 
sur  Charente,  At  the  latter  place,  hearing  that  the 
followers  of  Sir  Walter  de  Mauny  had  been  arrested 
in  St,  Jean  d' Angely*  he  marched  instantly  to  attack 
it ;  took  it  by  assault,  and  placed  an  English  garrison 
within  the  walls,  as  well  as  inflicted  an  annual  sub- 
sidy upon  the  inhabitants.  After  remaining  for 
eight  days  at  St.  Jean  d' Angel y,  the  Earl  pursued 
his  march  towards  Poic tiers,  but  was  repulsed  in  an 


*  Froissart,  chap.  cct\ 


I  Hobert  of  Avesbury,  p,  J4.^. 
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attempt  upon  Niort**  St,  Maixent,  however, 
captured ;  and  the  English  army  then  appeared  be* 
fore  a  small  but  well-defended  town,  called  Mont- 
reuil  Bonnin,  which  contained  a  royal  mint. 

The  inhabitants  showed  themselves  determined 
to  offer  a  vigorous  resistance ;  and  the  Earl,  to  en- 
courage  his  soldiers  to  the  assault,  promised  that 
whatever  each  man  took  should  become  absolutely 
his  own,  without  being  subject  to  those  deductions 
which  the  laws  of  war  at  that  period  made  in  favour 
of  the  superior  officers,  t  The  men  boldly  and  joy- 
fully mounted  to  storm :  the  town  was  soon  cap^ 
tured  J  and  one  of  the  archers,  unknowing  his  good 
fortune,  took  possession  of  a  house  attached  to  the 
mint,  in  which  was  a  quantity  of  gold,  far  exceeding 
his  utmost  dreams  of  wealth.  When  he  saw  the 
magnitude  of  his  prize,  he  never  supposed  that  the 
promise  of  the  Earl  would  justify  his  appropriation  of 
such  a  treasure.  Securing  the  house,  he  ran  to  that  no- 
bleman,  and  telling  him  what  he  had  found,  besought 
him  somewhat  importunately  to  take  it  into  his  own 
possession,  and  place  a  guard  over  the  spot.  **  Keep 
what  you  have  got,  honest  archer,'*  replied  the  EarL 
*«  I  am  not  a  man  to  give  in  child's  play,  and  take 
back  again*  No  treasure  you  can  have  found  is  suf* 
ficient  to  make  me  forget  my  word." 

The  town  and  castle  of  Lusignan  were  also  taken  ; 
and  at  length  the  English  army  appeared  before 
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^  FraiMart,  chap,  ecdi* 


t  Bameii,  p.  374. 
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'mtiers  itself.*  That  city  is  scattered  irregularly 
over  a  large  space  of  ground,  filled  v;ith  gardens  and 
vacant  spaces,  and  containing  so  much  within  its 
walls  that  a  very  large  garrison  indeed  w^ould  be  re- 
quisite for  any  efficient  defence.  A  number  of  nobles 
and  knights  from  the  adjacent  country,  how  ever,  had 
throw^n  themselves  into  the  place  ;  and  all  the  wealth 
of  the  environs  had  been  there  collected  for  the  sake 
of  security*  A  vigorous  resistance  was  made  j  and  on 
the  first  day's  assault  the  English  forces  were  re- 
pulsed. On  the  same  evening  a  better  reconnois- 
sance  of  the  ground  was  effected  ;  and  the  weaker 
parts  of  the  fortifications  having  been  discovered,  a 
threefold  attack  was  begun  the  following  mornings 
which  ended  in  the  capture  of  the  city.t  A  great 
number  of  excesses  were  committed  by  the  soldiery  j 
and  many  of  the  citizens  w^re  killed  in  the  streets, 
though  all  the  principal  persons  made  their  escape 
into  the  country  by  the  various  gates. 

Several  smaller  towns  and  villages  in  the  vici- 
nity were  subsequently  captured  ;  and  after  staying 
eight  days  at  Poitiers,  the  Earl  of  Lancaster  re- 
turned to  St.  Jean  d*AngeIy,  where  he  remained 
during  a  considerable  length  of  time,  endeavouring 

E>th  to  conciliate  the  inhabitants  of  the  immense 
•  Robert  of  Avesbiiry,  ubi  supra.  Several  accounts  would  aeeni 
imply  that  Poitiers  had  been  captured  by  the  English  in  the  pre* 
Jing  year,  and,  like  Bu  Jean  d'Angely,  had  been  retaken  by  the 
ench  ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  such  was  not  the  case,  and 
that  this  was  the  ^st  siege  of  the  former  place  by  the  English 
army.  Froissart,  ibidem- 
+  4th  of  October,  1346. 
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tract  of  territory  he  had  acquired,  and  to  provide  for 
its  defence  against  the  enemy.  He  then  returned  to 
Bordeaux,  where  he  embarked  the  plunder  which  had 
been  taken  during  his  short  stay  in  Guyenne,  and 
returned  to  England,  bearing  with  him  sufficient 
wealth  to  enrich  his  country  for  many  years.* 


•  See  notes,  page  522.  and  page  520.  The  order  of  the  Earl  of  Lm- 
ca5ter*s  proceedings  during  this  campaign  is  one  of  tlic  n»o8t  difficult 
points  to  determine  that  I  have  yet  met  with.  The  only  certmn  dates 
which  we  possess  give  ns  the  following  facts :  Before  the  24th  of  August, 
1345,  he  had  taken  Bcrgerac.  Between  that  day  and  his  victory  over 
the  Count  de  LiUc  besieging  Aiibcrochc,  which  took  place  on  the  23rd 
of  Octol>er,  he  must  have  taken  and  garrisoned  Auberoche,  PelltigrQe, 
and  Libournet  gone  back  to  Bordeaux,  and  returned  to  deliver  the 
garrison  he  had  left  in  Auberoche. 

These  facts  are  certain;  but  all  that  follows  till  the  raising  of  tlie 
siege  of  Aigtiilion  in  the  succeetling  year  is  derived  from  inference, 
conjecture,  or  the  accounts  of  cJjroniclers  known  to  be  inacvumte  m 
their  dates.  The  first  question  that  suggests  itself  is,  where  did  the 
Earl  direct  his  steps  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Auberochc? 
whether  to  Angoumois  and  the  parts  of  Poitou,  which  he  ccrtiualy 
conquered  at  some  time  during  his  stay  in  Gaiscony*  or  towards  the 
higher  Gfu-onne  ?  Undoubtedly  to  the  Garonne  and  the  South.  The 
army  of  the  Count  de  Lille,  which  had  defended  the  south,  was  utterly 
annihilated  by  the  battle  of  Auberoche  on  the  23d  of  October.  The 
higher  parts  of  Gas  cony  were  thus  left  open,  while  Angoiunois  was 
defended  by  the  Duke  of  Normandy  with  a  considerable  force  fond  it 
is  probable  that  such  was  the  reason  which  induced  the  Earl  to  turn  his 
steps  towards  the  Garonne,  leading  a  hu-ge  tract  of  well-garrif^oned  coun- 
try between  himself  and  the  Duke  of  Normandy.  'Such,  I  *iay,  wan 
probably  his  reason ;  but  that  he  did  so  is  certain,  for*  timt  be  did  not 
advance  at  that  time  upon  Angouleme  is  provctj  by  the  fact  of  the 
Duke  of  Normandy  having  signed  charters  in  that  city  on  the  7th 
of  November,  1345,  fourteen  days  after  the  battle  of  At^eroche;  nnd 
that  the  Earl  took  La  Rcale,  Aiguillon,  Mont«egiU',  and  other  places 
on  the  Garonne,  during  the  autumn  of  1S4»5,  is  ?ihown  by  the  cs- 
tabiishcd  fact  of  his  having  repaired,  garrisoned,  and  piovi^toncd  them 
before  the  3d  of  February,  134.6,  at  whidi  time  the  Duke  of  Norraanily 
made  his  first  movements  to  recover  tlirm.  When,  then,  wa«  it  that 
the  Earl  cJiptured   Angouleme.  St.  Jean  d*An«>t>K\    P-iifrt^  .it*  "?  tn 
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the  year  1345,  or  after  the  retreat  of  the  Duke  of  Normandy  m  1346  ? 
This,  I  acknowledge,  is  doubtful ;  for  if  he  did  take  them  in  the  former 
year  they  must  have  been  retaken  by  the  French,  and  again  captured 
by  the  Earl  in  the  latter  year,  as  Froissart  implies  that  they  were. 
This,  though  I  doubted  it  at  first,  I  am  now  inclined  to  think  the  correct 
view  in  regard  to  the  fate  of  all  these  towns  except  Poitiers.  In  the 
first  place,  Froissart  lets  &11  one  of  those  accidental  statements  of  a 
minute  point  which  confirms  his  general  account.  He  states  that  the 
Earl  raised  the  siege  of  Blaye,  after  taking  Angouleme,  &c.,  on  account 
of  the  severity  of  the  weather.  Now  this  must  have  been  in  1345, 
because  the  Earl  was  not  there  during  the  succeeding  winter.  In  the 
next  place,  the  Earl  himself,  in  his  account  of  his  conquests  in  1346, 
never  mentions  Angouleme,  though  we  know  that  it  was  taken  either 
in  that  or  the  for^;oing  year ;  and,  in  the  third  place,  he  implies  that 
he  treated  St.  Jean  d'Angely  with  greater  severity  than  other  captured 
towns,  which  would  scarcely  have  been  justified  by  the  arrest  of  Sir 
Walter  de  Mauny,  and  probably  was  occasioned  by  the  citizens  having 
yielded  their  dty  at  once  to  the  French,  when  the  English  garrison 
had  been  decoyed  into  an  ambush,  as  described  by  Froissart.  With 
regard  to  Poitiers,  I  am  very  doubtful ;  but  do  not  think  that  it  was 
taken  till  1346. 

My  opinion  is,  that  as  soon  as  the  Earl  had  completed  his  conquests 
on  the  Garonne,  and  found  that  the  Duke  of  Normandy  had  quitted 
Angouleme,  he  turned  his  arms  in  that  direction,  and  conquered  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  Angoumois.  As  soon  as  the  Duke  attacked 
AiguiUon,  Lancaster  gave  his  whole  attention  to  frustrate  the  enemy's 
attempts  in  that  quarter;  and,  in  the  meantime,  some  other  French 
commander,  perhaps  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  recaptured  Angouleme, 
St.  Jean,  &c.,  which  were  again  taken  by  the  Earl  in  the  subsequent 
year,  after  the  Duke  of  Normandy  had  been  foiled  before  Aiguillon, 
and  his  army  dispersed. 
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No.  I. 

Observations  on  Note  1.  Page  28. 

My  expressions  in  this  note  were  inaccurate.  Insteati  of  saying 
that  the  right  under  which  Etlward  ckimed  the  crown  of  France 
"  teas  technically  called  tlie  riglit  of  representation,"  I  should  have 
said  "was  afttcted  hy  tliat  technically  called  the  right  of  repre- 
Bentation/*  The  following  comparison^  h owe vcfj  of  the  three  great 
law  cases  of  those  times  may  elucidate  this  point:  — 

The  claims  of  Edward  III,  to  th^  throne  of  France,  those  of 
Robert  of  Artoia  to  the  county  of  Artois,  and  those  of  John  of 
Montford  to  the  Duchy  of  Britanny,  were  all  affected  in  some  degree 
by  what  was  called  the  right  of  representation, 

Edward  contended  in  the  fullest  extent  that,  in  regard  to  all 
successions,  an  iniliiridual  transmitted  to  his  heir^  his  rights,  hoth 
positive  and  contingent;  and  farther,  that  in  rights  which  were  barred 
by  sex  alone,  as  soon  as  the  individual  in  whom  they  would  other- 
wise have  been  vested  could  produce  a  representative,  qualified  by 
sex,  the  rights  which  were  but  latent  revived  in  full  force  in  the 
|>eraon  of  that  representative. 

Robert  of  Artois  contended  only  that  an  individual  transmitted  to 
his  heir  male  his  rights  positive  and  contingent. 

John  of  Montford  founded  his  claim  exactly  upon  the  reverse 
proposition  ;  namely,  that  in  Britanny  an  individual  could  not  trans* 
mit  to  his  heir  at  his  death  rights  which  were  contingent ;  and  that 
if  he  could,  he  would  still  be  barred  from  transmitting  a  male  fief 
to  a  female. 

In  all  cases  of  fiefs,  I  believe  the  dociriiie  propounded  by  Eilward 
was  correct,  except  where  local  or  customary  law  could  be  shown 
against  it.  Fiefs  were  universally  held  by  inilitary  tenure,  and  m 
women  could  not  serve  in  arms  they  were  excluded  by  the  salic  law  ; 
but  that  law  was  very  early  modified,  and  by  producing  a  represent- 
ative to  fulfil  the  tenure  —  during  infancy  a  guardian^  and  after 
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marriage  a  Imsbaiitl  —  the  law  was  satisfied,  and  the  f3ef  wat 
mitted  to  descend  to  women.  That  the  law  was  equally  ay)p1icab1e  to 
the  crown  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  up  to  die  time  of  £d ward  III. 
no  instance  had  taken  place  of  the  tame  modification  of  the  law  hav- 
ing been  admit  ted  where  the  throne  was  concerned,  which  was  very 
general  in  regard  to  common  tiefs.  But  putting  aside  all  these 
questions,  Edward  was  barred  from  the  succession  by  a  nearer  heir, 
Charles  the  Bad,  King  of  Navarre^  fso  tliat  his  claim  was  idle* 

Robert  of  Artois  was  deprived  of  the  fief  which  would  h*ve  been 
his  father's  had  he  lived,  by  a  decision  of  the  French  peers  in  re- 
gard  to  the  customary  law  of  Artois. 

The  claim  of  John  of  Montford  was  rejccteil  by  the  iiine  emirt^ 
upon  proof  that  the  salic  law  did  not  obtain  in  Britanay^  and  that 
the  contingent  rights  of  each  individual  descended  at  his  death  to  his 
heir,  according  to  the  custom  of  that  duchy. 

In  regard  to  one  point  connected  with  this  question  very  great  diffi- 
culties exist.  It  will  he  seen  in  the  text  that  1  have  given  credit  to  the 
statement  that  Edward  the  Third  claimed  both  the  regency  and  thf 
throne  of  France  after  the  death  of  Charles  Ic  Bt?h  The  first  of  these 
claims,  that  of  the  regency  during  the  pregnancy  of  Joan  of  Entux, 
is  not  proved  by  any  state  paper ;  but  it  seems  to  me  a  clear  inferenoe 
from  the  proceedings  of  the  court  of  peers  of  France  that  such  a 
claim  had  been  put  in.  That  commissioners  were  appointed  by  the 
King  to  assert  his  claim  to  the  throne  after  the  throne  proveil  to  be 
Tacant,  there  can  be  no  doubt;  but  Mr,  Hallam  thinks  that  ihey 
never  executed  their  commission,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  hit 
view  is  correct. 


^ 


No.  II. 


'*  Tresch'  fits  no*  pensoms  bien  q*  vo*  estes  desirons  assavoir 
bones  novclles  de  no*  et  coroent  il  no*  est  avenujj  puys  n*re  aler 
Deng!et're  si  no*  vo'  fesom  savoir  q*  le  joedi'  ap  V  C4*o  q*on  no  dep* 
times  du  Port  D*orewell,  no*  siglaraes  tut  le  iour  el  la  nujrt 
suaunte^  et  le  vendredi  en  tour  hour  de  noune  no  venismes  i*  la 
costere  de  fflaundrcs  devant  Blankebergh  ou  no*  avionis  la  vcwe  tic 
la  fflote  de  nos  enemys  qi  estoyent  tut  amassez  ensemble  en  port 
del  Swyne  et  p'  ceo  q'  la  Tyde,  n'estojt  mis  adonges  p'  assembler 
a  eux  no  *yherbergeasmes  tut  eel  noet,  le  samady  le  iour  dc  seinl 
Johan  bien  ap  *8  houre  de  noune»  a  la  Tydc  nous  en  noun  dc  Dieu 
et  en  espoire,  de  n're  droite  querele,  entrames  en  dit  |iort,  s'nos 
ditz  enemys,  qi  avoyent  assemble  lours  niefs  en  moult  fort  array 
el  lesqux  fesoient  mVt  nohle  defens  tut  eel  iour  et  la  noet  ap*s,  m« 
dieu  p'  sa  puissaunce,  ct  miracle,  no'  otiruia  la  viciorie  de  meamct 
noi  enemya  de  qai  no*  m'ciomB  si  devoutcment  come  no'  poems,     £t  ^ 
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Bi  vo*  fesoms  Sfivour  q  le  nombre  des  niefs  galeyes  et  g*iit  bai^et 
de  nos  onemys  amounta  a  IX«*.  et  ditz,  leaqueks  estoient  toutz 
pris  sauve  xxiiij.  en  tout,  lesqueles  sen fui rent  et  les  uns  sont  puye 
pris  s*  mier  (sur  mer)  et  le  nombre  des  gentz  darnies  et  atres  gentz 
armez  amounta  a  xxxv  millj  de  quele  nombre  p"  esrae  cink  m^ 
sont  escbaptes,  et  Ja  remenaunt  ensi  come  tio'  este  done  (doiine)  a 
entendre  p"  ascuns  getitz,  q'  sont  pris  en  viej  u  gissent  Ics  corps 
tnortz,  et  (en)  tut  pleyn  de  Ueux  s""  la  coslcre  de  fflaundres,  Dautre 
p*t  totes  nos  niefs,  test  assavoir  Cristofre  et  lea  autrea  qi  eetoient 
p'  dues  a  Middelburgh^  sont  ore  regaignez,  et  il  yount  gaignez^  en 
ceste  navie  trois  ou  quatre  auxi  graundes  come  la  Cristofre:  les 
fliemengfi  estoieiit  de  bone  volente,  davoir  venuz  a  im  ala  b^taille  du 
commencement  tanqe  ala  fin  issint  dieu  n*re  seign^  ad  a&sez  de  grace 
monBtre  de  qei',  no*  et  toutz  nos  amys  suraes  tut  ditz  tenutz  de  liii 
rend  re  grace  ct  m*  cix.  N're  en  tent  est  a  demorer  en  peea  en  le 
ewe  tauntj  cje  no'  corns  pris  c'  teyn  point  ove  no*  allien  et  autres  nos 
amys  de  fliandres  dc  ceo  q  mil  affaire.  Trescher  fitz  dieu  soit 
gardeyn  de  vo\  Don'  aous!  nVe  Becree  seal  en  nVe  nief  Coggi 
Thom'j  le  Mescredy  en  la  veille  seint  Piere  et  seint  Paoul. 


No.  HI. 

Eeuwigduerendb  Vkrbokd. 

In  den  name  svader  ende  eochs  eode  shelichs  gbcests  ende  in  de 
eerc  der  reinre  magliet  sinte  Marien  der  moeder  gods, 

Allen  den  ^lienen  die  dese  jegbenwordcghe  letteren  sullen  zien  of 
horen  lejien.  Wy  Jhan  bi  der  gracien  ons  heereii  Ilertoghe  van 
Lottrike,  van  Brabant,  ende  van  Lymborgh  ende  marcgrave  dea 
heleghes  rycx.  Lodewyc  Grave  van  Vlaendren,  ran  Nevers,  ende 
van  Rethecst,  Coraoengemayers,  scepenen,  raet,  ende  alt  commun 
van  den  steden  van  Brabant,  Loevene,  Bnicelei  Andwerpen,  Sher- 
togheubossche,  Nivile,  Tienen,  ende  Leewe^  borchmecBteis,  voght, 
proosst^  ecejHjnenj  raet,  ende  alt  comun  van  den  8te*Ien  van  Vlaen- 
dren, Glicnd,  Brucgbe.  Ypre,  Cortrike,  Audenaerde,  Aelst,  ende 
Glieroudt^ljerghe.  Salnut  in  onsen  heerc  met  kennessen  der  waerheit. 
Weten  alle  dat  wy  Jiian  ende  Lodewyc,  Hertogbc  ende  Grave  voren- 
ghenoemt  met  onsen  vorenghenoeuide  steden  ende  onse  vor»eide 
fiteden  met  ons  bi  gbemeenen  consente  ende  ratle,  ziende  enile 
maerkende  dat  de  goede  tieden  van  beeden  landen  Brabant  ende 
Vkendrcn,  ondermagbet,  onderhuwet,  onderzeten  ende  ghebure 
zyii,  zonder  tniddel,  den  welken  zaelgbelic,  ende  ptofilelic  es,  in 
joDBten,  in  minnen,  ende  in  eendrachticbeden,  te  gadre  te  wesene^ 
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ende  elc  ane  andren  te  ckvene  met  irulmaecten  wille  ende  ghetrower 
herten^  enile  ome  tiat  dese  vorseide  twee  lande  vervuUet  »yn  Tan 
groter  meuichte  van  volke,  twelke  niet  ghe»usiineirt  wesen  mach 
2onder  coepmanscepej  ende  neringhe.  Ziende  oec  ende  inaerkende 
dat  eoepmanBCepe  ende  neringhe  niet  ghevoet  wesen  moghtrn^  zonder 

in  lande  van  payse,  van  rusten,  ende  van  vxyheden Omme  te  gadre 

ewelike  te  blivene^  ende  te  zittene  in  payse,  rusten^  eendrachticliedeo, 
vryheden,  coepmanscepe,  ende  neringhen,  elc  met  andren,  ende  le 
icuwene  vort  an^  ende  te  bevelne  tusscben  ons,  ende  onsen  naerco^ 
mersj  alle  zaken  ende  materien  van  gbesciilen,  van  onpayse  ende 
van  bloetsturtinghe,  ende  in  bescermencssen  enele  verhoetnessen  van 
onsen  live^  goede,  ende  landen,  ende  onser  naerconiers,  bi  goeder 
deliberacien,  ende  ripen  rade,  omme  de  openbare  profile,  nuttrepe 
ende  orbore  van  den  Torseiden  tween  landen,  hebben  wy  Hertoghe 
ende  Grave  vors.,  over  ons,  onse  naercomers,  de  edtde  van  onsen 
I  ween  landen,  ruddren,  knapen,  inanne_,  ende  over  hare  naercomerR, 
metten  goedcn  licdcn  van  densteden  van  beedcn  onsen  landen  vorenghe- 
noemL  Ende  wy  comoengemayers,  scepenen,  raet  ende  all  coinyn 
van  den  vorseiden  sleden  van  Brabant  liorgbmeesters,  vooght, 
proosst,  scepenen,  raet,  ende  alt  comniun  vanden  vorseiden  fteden 
van  Vlacndren,  over  ons  ende  onsen  naer comers,  met  onsen  vorseiden 
princhen  ende  in  den  nnme  van  al  den  andren  steden,  mayerien,  landen 
ende  castelryen  vanden  ghebeelen  van  Brabant  ende  van  Vlaenderen, 
ghei>irdineirty  gbeaccordeirt,  overcengbedregben,  ende  verbonden,  in 
der  maiiieren  liie  bier  naer  volgbet.  Int  eerste  dat  van  desen 
daghe  vort  an  ewelike  gbedurende,  so  wJe  die  enicb  van  ons.  Her- 
togbe  ende  Grave  vors.,  van  onsen  naercoromers,  ofte  van  onsen 
landen,  Brabant  ofte  Vlaentlren,  utoken,  dringhcn^  besluten,  veron- 
rechten,  ofte  deren  wilde,  met  orlogben  ofte  in  wat  anderre  manieren, 
dat  nien  ona  ende  de  vorseide  lande  ofte  enich  vanden  vorseiden 
landen,  stoken,  dringlie,  besbiten,  vcron rechten  ofte  deren  wUde,  in 
xielen,  live,  ofte  goede,  dat  wy  e!e  andren  in  goeden  trouwen,  enrfe 
londvr  erglielist*  bescudden,  beacormen,  helpen,  verwaren  ende  ont- 
comeren  zonden  met  live  ende  met  goede,  welken  liden  ende  alio 
menicbwaerven  d«t  wys  ofte  enith  van  ons  liedeu  verzocht  weaen 
sullen  up  ons  selves  cost,  ende  ghelyc  ons  selves  lande.  Behouden 
dien  dat  de  ghenc  die  den  andren  in  he1[ien,  bescudde  ende  succonrse 
comen,  Kouden  moghen  nemen  redenlike  ende  tamelike  in  sandera 
land  foinge  te  baren  paerden, ....Item  dat  wy,  Ilcrtogbe,  cmk  Grave 
vors.,  onse  naercomers,  ofte  enich  van  ons  lie<lcn,  un*e  Unde  van 
Brabant,  ende  van  Vlaendren»  ofte  enich  van  den  tween  landed 
neiierraeer  orloghe  beghinncn,  ofte  voren  aiiegni»en,  moghen  op 
frpmene,  wonder  den  raet,  wiUe  ende  tconscnt  van  den  tween  landen 
vors.  ofte  het  ne  ware  dat  up  ons  Hertoghe  ende  Grave  vor».,  up 
onse  naercomraers,  ofte  up  enich  van  ons  lictlen,  ofte  enich  van  onwn 
naercomers,  uppe  onte  vorseitle  twee  lande  ofte  enich  van  dien  landeitj 
orloghe,  quetsinghe  ofte  dere  voren  beghonnen  ware,  bi  enigtim 
prinche,  oAe  andren  persoen^  dat  wy  ona  ende  onse  vorseide  twee 
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linde,  elc  tdne^  zonder  tconsent  endc  ilen  raet  v&n  den  andrcn  rer- 
boedenj  bescyddetij  bescerroen,  ende  verwaren  naochteti  in  dit  stic. 
Ende  danne  ware  elc  undren  scuJdech  gbehulpech  te  sine  in  der 
manieren  dat  verclaerst  ea  iiit  eerste  point  van  desen  verbinden. 
Item  waert  zo  dat  wy  eneghe  orloghe  te  gadre  beghonnen,  ofte 
ghemeene  aneghegaen  waren  up  yemene,  ofte  wanconst  de  eene  ome 
de«  anders  zake  beiagbet  ofte  gbecreghen  haildeti^  dat  de  een  heerej 
ende  syn  ]andj  xonder  t consent  van  den  andren  heere  ende  zinen 
lande,  neraermeer  vrede,  bestand,  pays,  nocbt  acord  maken  soude. 
Item  hebben  wy  gbelooft  ende  gheloven,  elc  andren,  dat  wy  cm  me 
de  vorscide  twee  lande  te  boudene  in  goeden  payse,  coepmanscepen, 
ende  neringben,  zullen  helpen  beraden  ende  troesten^  de  een  den 
anib-en^  met  al  onser  macbt,  ende  in  alien  sjiiken,  ende  hebben  gbe- 
no  men  ende  nemcn  al  nu  elc  van  ons  lieden,  birmen  sire  macht  ende 
heerscepyen  beede  bi  watre  ende  le  lande  de  lieden  ende  alle  de  in- 
wonnende  van  den  andren  Jande  ende  elken  zonderbngbe  in  onse 
bescaemienesse  ende  zekerlbeboed,  ende  inl  ghelike  alle  coeplieden, 
van  20  wat  lande  zy  zyn,  bare  goet,  baer  coepmanscepenj  ende  hare 
messnieden,  comende,  wesende,  ende  keerende  binnen  den  palen 
vanden  vorseiden  tween  landeii^  betalende  bare  rechte  tolne^  coslumen 
ende  scvdden,  ende  van  haren  meadaden  bare  amenden  naer  wette 
ende  usagen  van  den  lande.  Ende  es  onse  gbemeene  consent,  ende 
begberte,  dat  de  coefdieden  vanden  vorseiden  tween  landen,  hetn 
paisivelike  onderlinghe  gbenertn^  ende  dat  elc  copen  macb  in  sanders 
land  alle  manieren  van  coepraanscepen,  ende  die  voeren^  ofte  doen 
voeren,  binnen  sinen  lande  te  sinen  profile  zonder  belet  ofte  verbot  van 
yemeno,  betalende  dat  zy  sculdecb  zyn  te  betaelne  in  der  manieren 
dat  vorseit  es.  Itkm  bebben  wy  ^beordineirt  omme  de  coepmans- 
cepen,  ende  neringben  te  behoudene  den  vorseiden  tween  landen, 
dat  men  ordineren,  ende  iliten  sal  eene  ghemeene  munte,  goet  ende 
waerdechj  die  haren  loop  beblx-n  sal  in  beede n  den  landen  vers,  de 
welke  sal  bliven  staende  in  eenen  pointe,  zonder  erghen  ende  zonder 
verwandelen  te  eweliken  dagben  of  bet  ne  ware  by  gbemeene  coneente 
ende  overeentlraghene  van  den  princben,  ende  beeden  den  gbeheelen 
landen  boven  gheaeit,  ende  daer  toe  sal  men  nemen,  ende  kiesen  twee 
persoiie  van  elx  heeren  wegbe  vors.  eenen  persoen  ute  eikere  van  den 
drien  goeden  steden  van  Brabant  vors.  data  te  welene,  Locvene, 
Bracele  ende  Andwerpen,  ende  eenen  persoen  ute  eikere  van  den 
drien  goeden  steden  van  Viaendren,  date  te  wetene.  Ghend,  Brucglie 
ende  Vpre»  die  waerdeine  der  af  wesen  zullen,  dats  te  wetene  de 
wacrdeiiie  ute  Brabant  gbecorenj  de  vlaendersche  munte  waerderendCj 
ende  de  waerdeine  ute  Maendren  ghecoren  de  brabantsche  munte 
waerderende,  de  welke  waerdeine  ute  Brabant  coinen  zullen  in  Je 
atede  van  Ghend,  ende  de  waerdeine  ute  Viaendren,  in  de  stetle  va 
Lovene,  telken  drien  maenden^  ofte  cortre  bi  also  dat  hem  orbore 
ende  profyt  iUnct  teweliken  daght-n  ghedurende,  ende  zullen  hare 
MWiye  doen  loyalike,  ende  in  goeder  trouwen,  ende  up  den  eed  die  sy 
daer  af  doen  zullen  taljen  tiden  dat  mense  vcrmaken  of  vemicwen  saL 
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Daer  bi  e%  te  wetene,  dat  alle  andre  tTiuntt'n^  xonder  clese  die  loc^ 
habben  zuIJpii  binnen  clen  vorseideu  tween  landen,  ghepry»t  ende 
ghewaerdert  zullcn  wesen  naer  der  rechter  waerde  ende  prise  van  dct 
ghemeenre  munte  vorseit.  Item  wart  zo  dat  wy  ofte  cnich  van  otis 
licden,  ofte  onse  iiatTComers,  of  eiiich  van  liemliedeu  te  c^oegben 
dfigbcn,  de  een  van  ikn  andren  ons  van  onrechte  ie  beclagbene  bid* 
den,  ofte  doletrne  in  zo  wat  niaiiieren,  in  so  wat  zaken  ofte  hoe 
rocnkbwaerven  bet  wesen  mochte,  waerl  van  zaken  der  priDcben^ 
den  landen,  den  steden,  den  casielryen^  ofte  singidereti  penooeii 
touchierende^  dat  dc  ghene  die  hem  te  bidagbene  badden,  dc  %ake 
van  haerre  clachte  ombieden  soudtn  bi  boden  ofte  bi  fjbescriflen,  dcti 
beere,  den  goeden  steden  van  den  andren  lande,  ofte  den  ghcnen  wiet 
lieden  ende  subgiten  men  die  meadaet  ane  lecghen  sonde  ende  vet- 
zouken  daer  af  recht  ende  bcteringbe  naer  der  raesdaet^  ende  ao  ware 
die  beerej  sine  steden^  ofte  de  gbene  die  aldus  versochtendegbefium- 
rneirt  wesen  soude^  dat  onrecbt  ende  die  mesdaet  aculdecb  te  beieme, 
oftete  doen  beterne^  ende  te  doenberechtene^den  gbenen  wien  hetiouclii. 
erenendeanegbaen  sonde  binnen  achtdaghen  naestvolgbende  der  tjt<bi 
syB  eerst  verzocht  wesen  soudeti*  Ende  int  stic  dat  de«e  zakefi  nici  af 
gheleit  ende  ghebetert  worden  binnen  dien  acbt  d&gben^  also  vortiel 
es.  Omme  te  verboedene  dat  neraermeer,  te  enegben  dagheHi ;  * 
nodi  t^p^uten  mogben^  orloghen^,  gesciUen^  ofte  diseorde  tuiteket 
Hertogbe  ende  Grave  vora,,  tusschcn  onsen  naercomera, 
onsen  vorsciden  tween  landen^  tioch  tusscben  enegben  steden,  cattt^l* 
ryen^  ofte  singuleren  personen  van  den  voraeiden  tween  ianden^ 
hebben  wy  gbeaccordert  ende  verbonden  al  nti^  dat  elc  van  oaa 
Hertogbe  ende  Grave  vers,,  ofte  van  onsen  naercommera  ewelike 
gbedurende,  ende  tallen  liden  dits  te  doene  wesen  sal,  nemen  sal 
twee  goede  lieden  van  sinen  rade^  elke  van  den  drien  goeden  sledcn 
van  Brabant^  enen  scepene  ende  elke  van  den  drien  goeden  tteden 
van  Vlaendren  vorseit,  ecnen  scepene,  de  welke  tiene  i»er*one  ver^ 
gadren  zullen  in  dat  land  daer  de  gbene  toe  beboeren  die  bem 
beclagbende  zyn  ende  in  eene  van  den  drien  goeiien  steden  van  dien 
Unde  die  naest  e«  der  stede  daer  dat  onreclit  gbedaen  ofte  gespruut 
es^  binnen  acbte  daghe  naer  dien  dat  lys  vermatnt  wesen  zullea 
fonder  fraude.  Ende  zullen  doen  openbaerlike  baren  red,  als  «y 
vergadert  wesen  xuUen  in  presencien  elc  van  andren,  up  de  heleghe 
ewangelie  loyalike  te  ondervindene^  ende  te  inquireirne  trecbte  ende 
tware  vandten  dachten,  geschtllen  ofte  diFCorden^  ende  die  Ie  ter- 
mtneirne^  te  sententieme  ende  te  accordeime  naer  redite  ende 
redeneuj  zonder  enegbe  party e  daer  in  te  Uragbene,  ende  saHen 
belctten  ende  verboeden  alle  zaken  ende  materien  van  disoordei  ende 
ne  zullen  ute  diere  steden  nemniermeer  sceedeu  of  het  no  ware  dat 
ay  ofte  enich  van  bemliedeu  bi  zonnescine  der  ute  voere  ende  binnen 
dien  zdven  daghe  bi  zonnescine  weder  der  in  quamen,  tote  der  tyl 
dat  zy  alle  de  zaken  daer  zy  omme  vergadert  wesen  aouden  gbeter* 
mineirt,  vereffent,  ghepoint,  eode  gbeaccordcirt  zullen  bebbcn,  den 
welken  tienen  personen  die  aldus  gheeorcn  ende  ghedeptttdirt  wdca 
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suUfti,  ende  also  meiiichwaerven  als  te  doen  weseti  zal,  wy  ende  dc 
van  on»  lietlen  over  ons  ende  onsen  naercomers  gheven  al  nu  vulle 
mtcKti  aucloriteit,  ende  specinel  b(»velen,  die  zaken  daer  zj  toe  ge- 
cozen,  ende  ghedi^puteirt  wesen  zuUen  ie  inquirciniej  tc  termineirne, 
te  sententicrnej  verefienne  ende  te  accordeime  inder  manieren  dat 
Toraeit  es.     Ende  gheloven  «l!e  ende  elc  van  ons  liedcn,  bi  hem,  over 
ona^  ende  over  onse  naerconimcrs,  te  houdene  ende  te  vnlcomene  wel 
ende  ghestadelike  al  tgond  dat  bi  dicn  tienen  ghedeputeiidenj  gbein- 
quircirtj  ghetermineirt,  gbewyst^  vereffent,  ende  gbeaccordeirt  wesen 
sa]  in  alien  dien  zaken  ende  in  elke  zonderlingbe,  stonder  ncmmer- 
roeer  iet  te  doene  ofte  te  attempteirne  in  contrarien-     Gbeviele  oec 
dat  enich  van  den  vorseiden  tienen  personen  qnainc  van  den  live  ter 
doot^  binnen  den  terminen  dat  zy  vergadert  waren  omme  te  Iraitierncj 
eer  dat  zy  hare  last  gheterinineirt  souden  bebben,  zo  es  onse  consent 
ende  wille  boe  nienicbwacrven  bet  gbeviele  dat  de  gbene  bi  wien  dien 
peraoen  ghecoren  ende  ghedcpntert  was,  eenen  andren  vtndeii  zelven 
rade  ofte  scependome  kiese  ende  s telle  in  sine  atede  binnen  derden 
dagbe  naer  dien  dat  mens  verzocbt  wesen  sal  zonder  fraude,  den 
i«elketi  wy  ende  elc  van  ons  lieden,  over  ons,  ende  over  onse  naer- 
ceminersj  gheven  al  nu.  ahulke  niacbtj  auctorit«^it  ende  bevtlen  in 
alien  zaken,  als  dandre  badde  eer  hi  qnam  van  den  live  ter  doot^  eude 
zidlen  dese  gbedeputeirde  ende  elc  van  hem  liedcn  bedwongben  ende 
gheconstringeirt  zyn,  de  vorseide  comniissie  ende  lastingbe  te  anegane 
ende  te  doene  inder  vorseider  manieren  hi  den  ghenen  diesc  kiesen, 
ende  deputeren  znllen^  bi  also  dat  daer  of  enich  overhorecb  wesen 
wilde  ofte  in  ghcbreke.      Waert  oec  zo  dat  de  vors.   ticne  persone 
ofte  enicb  van  hem  licden  np  enich  stic  daer  zi  mede  ghelast  wesen 
souden  begbaerden   den  raet  ^an  den  gbenen  daer  hi  hi   ghecoren 
ware^  dat  zy  bem  beraden  mochten,  an  de  gbene  die  van  den  zdven 
rade,  ofte  scependoume  wcsen  «ouden,  mids  dien  dat  zy  ute  diere 
steile  daer   de   commistarisse   vergadert   wesen   zullen   niet  sceeden 
zouden,    zonder    inder    manieren    dat     vorscit  es.       Item    hebben 
wi  gbelooft  ende  gheloven,  elcandren   in  goeden  trouwen,  dat  omtne 
sake  die  gbe?cien  ofte   ghevallen   mach,  tusscben   ons  of  tusschen 
enich  van  ons  lieden,  tusscben  onsen  nuercoraera,  of  tusscben  enich 
van  bem  lieden,  wy  nocb  onse  naercomers  ne  zullen  doen  of  nemen 
andre  wrake,  noch  orlogbe  porrcn,  noch  pandinghe  doen  doen  de 
een  up  den  andren,  zonder  de  clarhten  daende  ende  daer  af  recbt 
heesscbende  ane  de  gbene  die  daer  toe  ghedeputeirt  wesen   zullen 
inder  manieren  dat  vorseJt  es,      Ende  ne  zullen  encgbe  ^aeken  iloen 
noch  gbedoghen  te  doene,  daer  coepmanscepe  bi  bclct  wesen  niach^ 
vryhelike  te  gane  ende  te  keeme  van  den  eenen  lando  in  dandre,  hare 
recht  betalende  also  boven  gbeseit  es.     Item  hebben  wy  gbeaccor- 
deirt ende  verboden,  omme  alle  de  pointen  die  hier  in  ghescreven 
staen,  ende  elc  point  zonderlinghe  gbestadelike  te  doen  houdene  te 
eeweiiken  dagfaen  zonder  breken^  dat  waert  zo,  dat  wy   Hertoghe 
ende  Grave  vorseit,  ofte  enicb   van  ons  Ueden,  onsen   naercommera 
ofte  enich  van  hem  lieden  te  eenc^hen  dagben  iegben  dese  verbonde 
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oAe  jeglien  enidi  point  daC  in  dese  lettren  ghe&creTen  es  sUken  of 
gfiinghen  in  zo  wat  maniercn  het  w&re,  bi  ons  of  bi  andren  persoen 
liat  daer  bi  de«e  ordinanchen  ende  accorde  van  minder  waerde  ofte 
min  g^stade  niet  wesen  zouden.  Nemaer  dat  de  ander  heere  rndc 
beede  de  gheheele  lande  vors.  dien  here  die  dese  zaketi  in  enich  point 
breken  wilde  conHtrainjiiereTi,  ende  bedwinghen  souclen  met  al  han;ii 
verraoghene  te  doeiie  houdene  tlese  ordinanchen  ende  elc  point  aon- 
derlinghe  in  der  maniereii  dat  zy  glieordineirt  ende  hier  ghe^revcn 
£yn.  Ende  ne  xullen  ghedoghen  de  vor&eide  twee  lande^  elc  van 
sinen  heere  ende  prinche  die  hier  of  rebei  ofte  contrarie  wesen  wilde, 
dat  hi  nemermeer  bi  hem»  of  bi  anilren  per«oen,  eneghe  renteo, 
profile,  baten^  amenden  ofte  andre  vordeele  heffen  lal,  ontfaen,  ofbe 
in  »me  orbore  in  enegher  manleren  hit  en  coroen  tote  der  tyt,  dat  ^J 
alle  dese  verbande,  vorwordeDj  ende  accorde»  ende  elc  ))Ottit  xon- 
dcrlinghe  wel  ende  ghetrouwelike  houden  ende  vulcomen  zullen* 
Waert  oec  zo,  dat  enich  van  den  vorseiden  landen,  Brabant  ofte 
Vlaendren,  cenighe  singulere  steden,  castelryen,  mayeryen,  ofte  ain- 
gulere  persone,  20  wie  ty  waren  van  den  cefien  vorseiden  lande  ofte 
van  beeden,  Jeghen  ilese  verbotide  ofte  jeghcn  enich  point  dat  »ler  in 
gheacreven  cs,  Btaken  of  ghingen,  in  zo  wat  manicren  het  wesen 
tnochte^  dat  daer  omme  detse  ordinanchen  ende  acordc  niet  min 
blivcn  soudeii,  goet  vast  ende  gheslade,  Nemaer  dat  beede  de  heeren 
ende  princhcn  metgaedera  den  landen,  steden,  castelryen,  maycrycn, 
ende  communen  die  dese  verbonde  wel  houden  gouden,  de  andre 
rebelle  ende  overhoreghe  constraingereni  ende  bedwinghen  TuUeOj 
zonder  enich  delay  met  al  baerre  rnacht  ende  met  alien  manieren  ran 
constrain  ten  die  ty  up  hem  lietien  ende  up  hare  goet  doen  sullen 
mogheDj  tote  der  tyt  dat  zy  alle  dese  verbonde,  voorwaerden^  acorde 
ende  elc  point  bi  hem  wel  ende  ghestadelike  houden  ende  vulcomen 
zullen.  Item  omme  dat  alle  daghe  niewe  zaken  ende  materien  spru- 
ten  J  risen  ende  vore  oghen  comen  daer  den  vorseiden  landen  af  come 
mochte  commcr  ende  profyt,  zo  zyn  wy  gheaccordcrt,  elc  met  andren, 
dat  de  vorseide  twee  heeren>  ende  hare  naercomer*,  ende  de  vorfiride 
Besse  goede  steden  van  tien  vornoemden  tween  landen,  elkes  jaera 
ewellke  ghedurendc,  te  drien  terminen,  van  haren  lieden  zenden  cnile 
vergadren  z alien ^  flats  te  wetene  up  de  viertienaten  dach  naer  de 
lIchlemeF&e  onser  vrouwen,  binnen  der  stedeii  van  Ohend^  up  d«a 
vicrtietisten  dach  naer  ffcnte  Jans  dach  middels  somera  in  de  ttede 
van  Brucele,  ende  up  den  viertiensten  dach,  aire  heleghen  dachj  in 
de  atede  van  Aekt.  Ten  welkeu  ateden  ende  vergaderinghen,  men 
ordineren,  ende  overeendraeghcw  aal,  alle  manieren  van  xakrn,  cndc 
goede o  pointen  die  met  desen  acorde  ende  verbonde  ghai^n  moghcn, 
ende  die  den  vorseiden  tween  landen  iiibringhen  moghen  rmtacspi 
orbore  ende  profyt,  Ende  omtne  dat  wy  ende  elc  van  ona  Ucdm 
wiUen  ende  begheren,  dat  dcae  payae,  acorde,  vorwaerden,  ende  viff* 
bonde  die  In  deuen  lettren  ghescrrven  staen,  zyn  ende  blivcn  wel 
ghetrouwelike  ende  vaatc  ghelioudcn  ende  vulcotnen,  teewvliken 
daghen,  zonder  in  enich  point,  ofte  artikcl  daer  tsiegheti  te  gAtiCi  of 
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te  doenc  in  eenegbcr  manieren,  liebben  wy,   Hertoghe  ende  Grave 
vors.  over  ons,  over  onse  Tjaercomcrf,  over  tie  eiftle  van  den  vorseiilen 
tween  landen,  niddeiK,  knapen,  maniie»  over  tiaere  naercomers  ende 
over  alle  dandre  fiteden,  c*stelryen,  mayerien,  ende  communen  van 
ons^n  vorseiden  twcen  landen,    die  hier  sjjecisdike  niut  gliescreven 
jsyiij  ende  over  hare  naercommers  met   onsen  steden  vorenglienoemt, 
endc  zy  met  ons  over  hem  ende  hare  naercomers,  ende  inden  name 
ran  den  tween  gheheelen  Ian  den  vors.j  alle  dese  zaken,  acorde  ende 
vorworden,  ende  elc  point  zonderiinghe,  phelooft  ende   verbondeHj 
de  cen  den  andrcn,  bi  onsen  ruddcrscepc,  bi  onser  trouwen.  jseker* 
beden,  ende  bi  onsen  eede  openbuerlike  gbedaen,  ende  gbeleit  onse 
haiideii  up  tc  belegbe  ewangelie,  te  boudenej  ende  te  doen  boudene 
te  eweliken  dagben  zonder  brcken,  ende  metgacders  desen  hebben 
wy  gbelooft;  ende  gheloven  elc  andren,  dat  wy  nemerniecr  zouken 
lullen  noch  ghcdogben   te    zouken e    dispensatiej    ofie    verlaet   van 
pauessei  van  coningbe^  van  eeneghen  souverain,  ofte  van  enegben 
andren  prdaet  ofte  prince,  no  nbsoluiie  van  onsen  ghelovcn,  ofte  van 
onsen  eetkn,  die  wy  liier  gbedaen  behben,   ende   ue  zullen   lalcn, 
ommc    verbot,    ofte  bevelen    van    enegbenoverheere,   wy  en   zulJen 
houden  alle  de  zaken  die  bier  in  ghescreven  zjn,  ende  ele  point  bi 
hem  wel  ende  gbesladeliki%  ende  ne  zullen  ons  stellen  daer  of  in 
enegben  hlivene  of  vindersccpe,  nocb  en  snllen  quite  scelden^  de  een 
den  atidren  van  cnegher  aaken,  die  vorseii  es,  nocb  en  zuUtn  I  a  ten, 
omme  enegbe  zake  die  herte  ghepcnsen  macb»  of  die  ghescien  maeb, 
wy  en  zuLIen  honden,  de  een  den  andren,  alle  de  vorworden,  pointe 
ende  artiklen^  ende  clke  zonderlingbe,  die  m  dese  lettren  gliescreven 
fitaen.     Ende  al  noch  hebben  wy  ghelooft,  de  een  den  andren,  et.de 
phclovenj  over  ons,  ende  onsen  naercomers,  omme  alle  dese  saken 
bet  te  verxekerne,  dat  acbter  tlyf  van  ons  Hertoghe  ende  Grave  vors,, 
de  ghene  die  ons  lande  ende  heerscepyen,  alse  oirej  ende  naercomers 
•  bexitten   zullen,  vore   den  tyt  diit   zy  ontfangben  wesen    zidlen  ter 
heerscepyen  alse  Hertoghe  ofte  Grave,  elc  van  hem  lieden  voren  doen 
sal,  alzulke  eede,  obligaticn,  entle  gheloofteii  alse  wy  gbedaen  hebben, 
ende  boven  ghescreven  Ryn.  Ende  ne  sraiUen  ghedoghen  van  tteser  tyt 
vort  an,  nochte  onsc  naercommers  in   baren  tyt,  dat  enich  persoen, 
gberoupen  zy  ten  rade  van  ons,  ofte  van  onsen  naercommers,  hi  en 
sal  doen  voren  eede  bi  sire  trouwen^  ende  np  de  helegbe  ewangelie 
tc  helpene  ende  te  ratlene  de  payse,  acorde,  verbonde,  ende  alle  de 
auiken,  die  in  dese  lettren  ghescreven  staen,  te  hoy  dene  met  at  zire 
macht,  gbeheelike  ende  vulcomenlike  zomler  nemermcer  eneghe  zake 
te  secghene,   te  doene  noch  te  rade  tie  in  contrarien,     Ende  in  al- 
zulker  manieren,  zullen  beloven  ende  zwaeren  de  scepenen,  bdllue^ 
dandre  rechterg,  ende  officyers  van  onsen  stedcn  ende  landen  vors. 
ten  beghinsele  van  baren  oflicien  ende  staten,  ende  al  dicre  ghebke 
alle  manne  ter  tyt  dat  zy  haer  leen  ontfaen  zullen  van  ons  Hertoghe 
ende  Grave  vors.  ende  van  onsen  naercomers.     Ende  es  te  wetcne 
dat  tUe  de  vorseide  ordinanchen,  vorworden  ende  verbonden,  ende 
elc  point  zonder Unghe,  ghcmaect,  ghelooft,  verbonden,  ghezekert  ende 
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ghezworen  zyn^  beliouden  in  alien  andren  zaken  die  bier  niet  ghes* 
creven  zyn,  den  vryheden,  den  wetten,  costumeii  ende  usagen  tan 
elker  stede,  castelryCj  ende  mayerie  van  den  tween  ]anden  boren 
gheseit,  IN  ORCOXTSCEPEN  van  desen  dlnghen  hebben  wy 
Hertoghe  ende  Grave  boven  gbeseit^  over  ons  ende  onsen  naeroomcn, 
metgaeders  onsen  Bteden,  data  te  wetene  van  Brabant,  Loevene, 
Brncelej  Antwerpcn,  Shertoghunbossche,  Tienen  ende  Leewe,  ende 
wy  Arnond  bider  gracien  ons  becren,  abt  van  Gemblours  der  ordine 
aente  Ben  edict  us  van  den  bissccpdoume  van  Ludeke  ter  heden  fan 
den  scepeneii,  ende  al  den  eomune  vander  stad  van  Nivele  over  bem 
lieden,  ende  haren  naercomers,  bider  redenen,  dat  ty  gbeenen  gbe- 
nieenen  zegbel  hebben,  ende  van  \1aendren,  Gbend,  Brucghej  Ypie, 
Cortrike^  Atidenaerde,  Aelst  ende  Gberoudsbergbe,  ende  onse  tor*. 
Bteden  mes  oiiSj  over  hem,  ende  haren  naercomers,  ende  in  dc  name 
van  den  tween  gbeheelen  landen  boven  gbeseit,  dese  lettren  gheaegdi 
met  onsen  zegbelen  huuthanghende,  Ende  omme  de  tneerre  wcnt^ 
kerthede  van  alien  den  zaken^  vorworden,  ende  verbonden  iremoeint, 
te  hondene  ende  te  doen  houdene,  wel  ende  loyallke^  hebben  iry 
gbebeden,  ende  verzochtj  ane  de  edele  van  onsen  tween  landen,  dats 
te  wetene  wy,  Hertoghe  vors.  ane  onse  gbetrouwe  Otten  beere  van 
Kuyc,  Willeninje  heere  van  Huemc,  ende  van  Gaesbeke^  Thomase 
van  Diefit  heere  van  Zelem,  Willernme  heere  van  Wesemale  maer. 
Bcak  van  Brabant,  WiOemme  van  Duvenvoorde  heere  van  Oester- 
hout,  Jhanne  heere  van  Rotselaer  dm&sate  van  Brabant,  Jhanne  Tan 
Loen  heere  van  Agimont,  ende  vau  M'^aleni,  Heinric  Bertoud  heere 
van  Duffle,  Jhanne  van  Levedale  borgbgrave  van  Brucele,  WUlemme 
heere  van  Boecstele,  Jhanne  heere  van  Sombreffen,  Jhanne  van  Kuyc 
heere  van  Hoestraten^  Lodeivike  heere  van  Diepenbeke,  Dtedericke 
van  Walencourt  heere  van  Aa,  eode  maerscalc  van  Henegouwcn, 
Heinric  van  Walen court  heere  van  Favercbines,  Lodewike  van  Ber- 
laer  beere  van  Flehnont.  Gillis^e  van  Quaderebbe  heere  Tan  Berge, 
Amoude  van  Aclheke,  Jhanne  Pyhser,  Jhanne  van  KerBbcfoei  Her- 
manne  van  Oa,  Lonisse  van  der  Borgh  rentmeester  van  Brabant^ 
Jhanne  van  Meiderr,  Jhanne  PuUeman  dnissate  van  Brabant, 
Jhanne  van  W'ineghem,  Daneele  van  Boucbout^  Heinric  van  Boter< 
aem  Heinricke  van  Walem,  llaese  van  Graven  heere  van  Lyntrc, 
Goesswine  beere  van  Godsenhoven,  Vwaine  van  Meldert,  Amoade 
Tan  den  Wiere,  Willemme  van  den  Bossche,  Gberaerde  van  Voraelacr 
borgbgrave  van  Gheldenake^  Jhanne  van  Yinniersele,  GoUne  van 
Vilvoorden  Utenhove>  Jhanne  van  Crayenem,  Jhanne  van  Scoen« 
boven,  Kaerleu  vander  Rivieren,  ende  Woutren  hcenc  van  Melyn 
mddren.  Ende  wy  Grave  vorseit  ane  onse  ghctronwe  Heinrieice 
van  Vlaendren  heere  van  Nietieve*  Philipse  heere  van  Axcle,  Sy- 
moene  van  Mirabel  heere  van  I'ereweiz,  Gberaerde  beere  van  Raes- 
seghen  ende  van  Lens,  Rascn  van  Gavcre  beere  van  ffcnemds, 
Arnoudc  van  Gavre  heere  van  Scorensc,  Jbanne  van  den  Grnnthusc 
heere  van  Ha,  Rogiere  Bryseteeste  beere  van  Buxbem,  Jhanne  Tta 
Axelc,  OUviere  heere  Tan  Pouke^  WiUemtne  Tan  Nevcic,  Gocaatsie 
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T»n  den  Moure,  Wulfaerde  van  Ghistel  den  oeni,  Gheraerde  van 
Raeseghem  bee  re  van  Crayenem,  Gheraerde  van  Outre  borgh  grave 
van  Ypre,  Jhanne  van  Belle,  Justase  Passcharis,  Rogiere  heere  van 
Licbtervelde,  Zeghere  van  Dronghene  heere  van  Melle,  Gheraerde 
van  Ghistelcj  Daneele  van  Rosen beke,  Rogiere  Bryseteesten,  Symoen 
van  Jer  Maekteden,  Rogiere  van  Vaeniewyc,  Gheraerde  van  Mour- 
seke,  WiUemme  van  Straten,  Jhanne  van  PoelvoordCj  Jbanne  van 
Maaseniinne,  Raesse  van  Erpe  ruddrenj  Jliaene  van  Ayshove,, 
Ghiselbrecht  van  Leeuwergheni^  Gheraerde  van  Massemme^  Daneele 
van  Dronghene,  Jhanne  van  Hersede,  Jhanne  van  den  Moure,  Ar- 
noude  Bemagen,  Jhanne  van  Fluuikerke^  Lonisse  van  Mourkerke, 
Hughen  van  Steel  ant  ende  Jhanne  van  Lo  kerne  cnapen_,  dat  zy  ende 
elc  van  hem  lie<len  de  vorseide  ordinanchen,  accortlen,  overeendra- 
gheene,  vorworden  ende  verl>ondeii,  tnder  vorseider  roanieren  willen 
ghloven  ende  2weren  te  boudt-'ne  ende  te  doen  houdene  met  al  haren 
ioyalen  vermoghenc,  ende  dat  zy  bare  zegbele  banghcn  willen  aea 
dese  presente  lettren,  met  ten  onsen,  der  steden,  ende  sabs  boven  ghe. 
seitj  in  orcontscepen  van  haren  wiUe,  ende  consente.  Ende  waert  20 
dat  gheviele  in  cneghen  tiden,  dat  wy,  onse  oire,  ofte  onse  naer- 
comers  ghinghe  of  wilden  gaen,  jeghen  dese  verbonde,  in  enegber 
manieren,  dat  niet  gbevallen  sal^  of  God  wille,  dat  de  cdele  boven 
gheseit,  ofte  enich  van  hem  lieden  niet  ghehoudeu  &oiiden  we&en  ona 
te  belpene  in  enigher  manieren  in  dat  stic^  nemaer  dat  zy  houden 
20uden  de  vorseide  accorde  ende  verbonde,  te  eweliken  daghen^  ende 
dc  point  bi  hem  also  vorseit  es.  Ende  int  utic  daer  zy  ofte  enich 
van  hem  lieden  doen  znllen  dat  \vi  hem  gbebedeHj  ende  verzocht 
hebben,  wy  nocb  onse  naercomcrs,  en  zuUen  hem  nemmerraeer  daer 
af  wanconst  draghen,  noch  zullen  liem  daer  omme  grief  ofte  scade 
doen,  noch  ghedoghen  te  docne,  nemaer  in  dat  doende  znllen  wise 
verboeden,  en  bescermen,  loyalike  tsieghen  alien  lietlen.  Ende  waert 
zo  dat  enich  van  onsen  rechters,  officyers,  ofte  subgiten,  of  dad  en  in 
enich  point  in  contrarien  van  den  vorseiden  zaken^  ende  wy  Her- 
toghe  ende  Grave  boven  ghenoemt,  ofte  onae  naercomers  waren  in 
ghebreke^  de  ghene  die  dat  doen  zouden  te  corrigeirne,  wi  w^illen, 
ende  verzouken,  ane  de  edele  van  onsen  landtn  dat  zy,  ende  elc  van 
hem  lieden  met  onsen  vorseiden  Eteden,  helpen  met  al  haerre  macht, 
dat  de  ghene  die  dat  gbedaen  zullen  hebben  worden  ghecorrigeirt 
naer  den  mesgripe*  Ende  wy  de  edele  boven  gheseit,  ter  beden  ende 
verzouke  van  onsen  lieven  ende  verm  in  den  heeren  vors.,  hebben 
ghelooft,  ghezekert  ende  ghezworen,  "bi  onfen  eeden^  openbaerlike 
gbedaen  over  ons  ende  over  onne  naercomers,  te  houdene  ende  te 
vukommene,  ghe«tadelike  zonder  brekcn,  alle  de  zaken  die  in  deseQ 
lettren  ghe«creven  staen.  Ende  in  kennessen  en  orcontscciien  der 
waerheitr  hebben  wy  ane  dese  presente  lettren  gbebanghen  ons  zeg- 
helen^  metten  zegbelen  van  onsen  lieven  ende  verminden  heeren, 
ende  haren  ste^len,  ende  sabbta  boven  gheseit.  Ende  waert  zo  dat 
gheviele  dat  enich  zeghel  die  vorseit  es,  een  ofte  ineer  ghebrake  ofte 
achter  bleve  te  ban  ghene  ane  dese  jegbenwordeghe  lettren,  daer  bi 
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en  Allien  wy  niet  dat  dese  Kaken  ende  yerbonde  zyn  Tan  roindciTv 
wnerde^  neinaer  dat  zy  zyn  ende  bliven  also  gbestade^  enda  raD  il- 
siilker  macht,  als  zy  wesen  zouden^  of  alJe  de  zeghelen  daer  ao  tuI- 
comenlike  ghehanghen   waren.     ENDE   al  noch  hebben  wy  Her- 
toghe  ende  Grave  voreeit,  over  ons^   ende  onsen  naercomere,  met  I 
onsen  vorseiden  steden,  ende   onse  steden  met  ons,  over  hem  ende 
haren  naercomers,  endt?  in  de  nstmc  van  deu  tween  gbeheden  landen 
boven  gheseit,  ghelooft  ende  gheloven,  elc  andren,  dat  waert  so  dat  ; 
dese  jeglienvvordeghe    lettren    in    eeneghe    tide    waren    ghevioieirt,  ! 
gheerghert  ofte  ghccorrumpeirt  waert  van  parkemente^  vander  scrif- 
turen,  ofte  van   zeghelen,   dat    wy   wedergbevcn   ende   verzeghden 
zouden,  den  ghenen  van  ons  die  dies  ghcbrec  bebben  zoude  alzulke  i 
lettren  ende  alzo  auflichante  als  dese  zyn,  alzo  varingbe  als  wy  dies 
verzoclit   wesen    zouden    zonder   fraude.     Dit   was   ghedaen^   ende 
gheaccordeirt  te  Ghend  up  den  derdeo  dach  van  der  tnaent  van  De- 
cember, int  jaer  ons  heeren  duzenticb,  drie  honderticb,  derticb  piuIl* 
negbene. 


No.  IV.* 


De  FCEDEBE    CUM    Job  ANNE    DE  ^^OPfTEPOBTI,    BT    DM    CoMITATU 
RlCUAIlTNDI^    SI  81    CONOESBO.  t 

Ilex  J  oninibiiii  ad  quosj  &c.j  Satutem. 

SeiatiB  quod. 
Cum  illuBtris  Johannes,  Dux  Britanniie,  et  Comes  de  Monte  Forti, 
Consanguineus  noster  carissimus,  attendens  injuriam,  per  Dotninum 
Phiiippum  de  Valesio,  super  rletentione  regni  Francia:,  nobis  faetam, 
zelo  justitiffi  contra  dictum  Phiiippum  nobiscura  feed  us  pepigerit 
et  amicitiie  firmitatem  ;  et  propter  hoc  idem  Philippus  dictum  Cotni- 
tatum  de  Monte  Forti,  cum  pertinentila  ;  tanquam  sibi  conHscatum, 
in  manum  suam  seiatri  fecertt^  et  ilium  detineat  sac  seiaitum  : 

Nofij 
Affectionem  multam,  quam  idem  Dux  nobis  grttanter  ofibenmi. 
merito  ponderantes,  et  proinde  volentes  indempnitaii  bus  imnf^Mtty 
81  cut  decet,  concessimus  ei  pro  nobis^  et  hieredlbuB  nostria*  Comi* 
tatum  Ricbcmund*,  habendum  et  tenendum,  cum  caatris/villia, 
bamelettis,  feodis  mibtum,  advocationibua  ecclestarun^  abbatianun, 
prioratuum,  hospitalium,  capellanim,  et  aliaruin  domorum  religion 
sarum,  wardiB,  maritagiis,  releviis.,  escaetisi  piscariis,  parcis,  boscis, 
warennia,  feriis,  mercatts,  libertatibus,  liberis  consm'tudinibus^  mr* 
vitiii,  tarn  liberorum  tenentium  quam  nativuium,  et  mnnibus  aliii 
ad  dictum  Coraitatura  Richemund*  qualitercumque  et  ubicumquc 
spectantibus  aive  pertinentibus,  eodem  modo  quo  cUrr    meiniiri« 

*   From  No.  11 L  to  No*  TX.,  iuduvivt;  of  iKitftt  rvfWr  to  thv  wart  of  M^  , 
tally,  detailed  iu  Cljaptcrs  X.,  XI.,  XIL,  iitid  XIII. 
t  Rymifr,  Foedera,  vol.  ii.  part  ii*  p*  ]  1745; 
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Johannes^  nuper  Dux  Britanniae,  et  Comes  RichemuTid',  eundem 
tenuit  Comitatumj  quousque  idem  Dux  dictum  Comitamra  de  Monte 
Forti  recuperaverit,  vel  sibi  fuerit  res ti tutus; 

Ita  quod  klem  Dux  dictura  Comitatum  Richemuud'  cum  prc- 
dictuB  Comitatus^  de  Monte  Forti,  sic  per  eum  recuperatus,  vel  ei 
Ksti tutus  fut-rit,  nobis  vel  ha?redi1>ua  nostris  dimittere  teneatur,  nisi 
uberiorem  gratiara,  quam,  continuando  cum  augmento  penes  noa 
ge«tam  laudabilem,  de  exuberautia  reglic  mumficentijE  sperajre  potent, 
sibi  fecerimua  in  hac  parte. 
In  cnyuBj  &c» 

^ Teste  Rage  apud  Westm.  xxiv.  die  Septembris. 
Per  ipsum  Eegem. 
K  No.  V. 

3   CaBTBIS    BT    MuNJMENTIS,  INFBA     DuCATUM    BnjTAKNI^j    PRO 
Receptaovlo  Regis  conckdendis.  * 

Rex,  omnibus  ad  quos,  &c,j  Salutem. 
Sciads  quod, 
Cum  inter  uoa  et  Almaricum  de  Cluzon^  tutorem  et  cuatodem 
Johannis  fiUi  et  hteredis  Johannis  Ducia  Britannia  et  Comitia  de 
Monti  Forti,  inter  alia  sit  concordatum^  quod  omnia  villte,  burgi, 
castra,  for  tali  ti  a,  et  portus  maris  t  iu  Ducatu  Bri  tannine,  uo^is  tradantur 
et  liberentur,  custodietida  per  nos  et  nostros^  pro  receptamento  et 
securitate  nostri,  et  bominum  nofitrorum,  ac  salvatione  panium  illanim, 
durante  guerr^  tn  partibus  illis  motik,  prout  in  quadam  indenturSj 
inde  inter  noa  el  prisdictum  Almaricum  confecto,  pleniufi  continetur  ; 

Nos, 
De  fidelitate  dilecti  et  lidelis  nostril  Walteri  de  Manny,  plenius  cou- 
fidentes,  assiguavimus  et  dcputavjmua  ipsum  ad  omnia  villas,  burgos, 
castra,  fortalitia,  et  portus  maris,  nobis  in  eodem  Ducatu,  juxta  con- 
ventiones  prtedictas,  liberauda,  qute  pro  nobis  et  nostris  oportuna  et 
neoessaria  viderit,  nomine  nostro  recipiendum,  et  salvo  et  secur^ 
costodiendum,  et  custodiri  faciendum,  quousque  aliud  inde  duxerimus 
ordinandum, 

lo  cujus,  ^c. 

Teste  Rege,  apud  Weatm.  x,  die  Marrii. 

Per  ipsum  Regem, 


No.  VI. 

*ill'  db  Bohuk,  CoMEg  NonTHAjitPTON*,  Locum  tenens  in  Regno 

FhANCL£  OONBTITUITUtt. 

Rex,  Consanguineo  suo  carissimo,  Willielmo  de  Bobnn,   Comiti 
Norh&mpton,  Saiutein* 


*  Rymor,  Focdera,  voL  ii.  part  ii.  p.  1 189* 


f  Ibid  p.  1204. 
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Sciatis  quod, 

Cum  inclitum  regnum  Franciae  ad  nos  git  jure  successorio  le^timi 
devolutuin ; 

Nos, 
Tarn  de  adtpiscenJa  plena  possessione  quam  de  bono  regiinine  dicti 
regni,  summe  soliciti,  ac  de  vestris  probitate^  fidelitate,  et  industriat 
intirnc  confidentes,  vas  in  regno  prffdicto,  resorlo,  et  pertiDentiis  sula 
universis,  locum  nosirum  teiicntem  et  capiUneum  facirauB  et  prir- 
ficlmus  per  prsesentes ; 

Coueedentes  et  committentes  vobis  menim  et  mixtom  ttnperiunOi 
gladii  potefitatem^  ac  jurtsdictioneni  omnimodam  allam  et  basoni 
cognilioneni  et  decwionera  omnium  causarunij  tam  criminaliufli  quam 
civ  ilium  J 

Cum  potentate  locum  tenentes,  capitaneos,  judioes^  et  tnini&trofi, 
quoscumque,  prout  expedirc  videritis,  deputandi  et  amorendij 

Ac  jus,  quod  nobis  in  <licto  regno  eompetit,  vendicandt,  petendi^  et 
prosequendl,  et  eideni  regno  vos  immiscendi,  ac  corporalera  pocsesai- 
onem  ipiiius>  et  per tinentl arum  ejusdem^  etiam  in  manu  forti,  si  opor« 
teat,  apprebendendi* 

Excercitum  congregan*li  et  ducemiij  de  gnerrk  equlUuidi^  ct  coiu 
trarios  ct  rebelles  expugnandi  et  puniendi ; 

Ac  omnes  et  siiigulo«,  qui  ad  pacem  et  obedietiliam  noitrfts  rvmrt 
voLueriiUj  ad  hujusinmli  pacem  ct  Bdetitatem  nostras  admitiendi,  et 
eis  pardoiiatioaiH  et  remifiaioius  gratiam  fadendi,  et  eoa  super  hoe 
Bssecurandi  ; 

Ac  omnia  alia  et  singula,  facientli,  et  exercendi,  qu®  ad  officiutn 
hujusmoili  locum  nostrum  tenentis  et  capitanei  pertinere  noscuntur, 
et  quae  pro  recuperatione  et  conservatione  jurium  nostrorum  ibidem^ 
et  bono  regimine  dicti  regni  necessaria  vel  o}>ortuna  fuerint,  etiam 
81  raandatum  cxigant  spedale,  et  quie  tios  facere  possemus  et  deliettiiia 
Bi  pricsentes  illuc  essemus  ; 

Promittentea  nos  ratum  et  gratum  habituros  quicquid,  nomine 
nositro,  feceritis  in  preemlssisj  et  quolibet  priemissorum* 

Et  ideo  dilectionem  et  fidelitatem  vcstras  attente  rogaraus,  qua- 
tinus,  onus  et  honorem  bujusniodi  raagnanimiter  assumenieSp  cirtm 
recuperationem  et  conservationem  jurium  nostronim  prseilicloniin,  et 
bonum  regimen  diet!  regni,  sic  prudenter  et  strenue  laboretJa,  ut 
vestratn  fidebtatem  et  gestum  kudabilem  debeamua  meiitd  cam« 
mendare,  et  repensiva  retributionis  uberis  praJmiare. 

Mandavimua  enim  Ardiiepiscopis^  Episcopis,  Pudibua,  MtYchi. 
onibus,  Comitibus,  Vicecomitibus,  Baronibus,  et  peraonis  aliis  qixjbm* 
cumqucj  in  et  de  dicto  regno  existentibus,  ut  yobia,  et  deputandim  per 
vosj  iQ  pnemissis  pareant  humiliter  et  inteudant* 

In  ciyusj  &c.  pro  noetro  bencplacito  duratura?,  etc. 

Dat*  apud  Wyndesore  xx.  die  Julii, 

Et  mandaUim  est  omnibus  et  singulis  Archiepiseopis^  Epiaeaplj, 
DudbuSj   Marchionibus,    Comitibus,  Vicecomitibus,    B'  «'t 

personia  aliis  quibuscumque^  in  et  de  regno  Franciji^  c  >  i!i. 
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quod  prefatum  Comitem  ad  prsmissa  fadenda  libenter  et  devote 
recipiant^  et  sibi  tanquam  persons  Regis  pareant  et  intendant  humiliter 
in  praemissis^  taliter  se  habentes  quod  sue  debeamus  devotionis  pul- 
chritudinem  merito  commendare ;  scituri  pro  certo  quod  est  inten- 
tionis  nostre  humiliare  superbos^  et  humilibus  gratiam  impartiri. 
Dat'  ut  supra. 


No.  VI  I. 

Db  PRjEDicTO  Will  de  Bohun^  Looum  tbnentb  in  Ducatu 
Britannij;  creato.* 

Rex^  Consanguineo  suo  carissiino^  Willielmo  de  Bohun  Comiti 
Norhainpton*,  Salutem. 

Sciatis  quod^ 
Cum  quedam  conventiones^  inter  nosex  parte  unA,  etnobilem  virum, 
Almaricum  de  Clizon^  tutorem  et  curatorem  Johannis  de  Britannift^ 
filii  et  heredis  Johannis  Ducis  Britannise  et  Coinitis  de  Monte 
Forti^  pro  dicto  Johanne  filio,  et  de  dicto  Ducatu  Britannie  here- 
dato  et  scisito,  et  pro  prsclara  Johanna  de  Flandria^  ducissli  Bri tannic 
et  comitisca  de  Monte  Forti^  ex  alter& ; 

£t  postmodum  alie  conventiones^  inter  dictos  Alroaricum^  nomine 
tutorio  seu  curatorio^  et  Johannam^  ac  dilectum  et  fidelem  nostrum 
Walterum  de  Manny  pro  nobis^  inits  sint  et  firmate^ 

Front  in  Uteris  indentatis^  inde  confectis  plenius  continetur : 

£t  jam  dicti^  Almaricus  et  Johanna^  per  literas  et  nuncios  instanter 
et  devote  nos  requisierint  ut,  cum  parati  sint  nos  Regem  Francis 
recognoscere,  et  nobis,  ut  Regi  Francis,  homagium  facere,  ac  castra, 
villas,  et  loca  dicti  ducatus  nobis  reddere,  ita  quod  pro  expensis 
nostriS;  seu  illorum,  quos  illuc'pro  defensicne  patris  miserimus, 
redditus  et  proventus  dicti  ducatiis  possimus,  facere  colligere,  et  de 
hiis  propter  hoc  juxta  nostrum  libitum  ordinare, 

Veliraus,  ut  Rex  Francis  et  dominus  eorum  superior,  contra 
molestantes  eos  super  possessione  dicti  ducatus  defendere,  et  propter 
hoc  ad  dictas  partes  armatam  potentiam  destinare  ; 

Nos, 
Volentes  conventiones  prsdictas,  ut  convenit,  observare,  et  vassallos 
nostros  defendere  ut  debemus, 

Ac  de  probitate  et  circumspectione  vestrft  provide  plenari^  con- 
fidentes, 

Vos  in  dicto  ducatu  capitaneum  et  locum  nostrum  tenentem  prs- 
ficimus  et  creamus,  dantes  et  committentes  vobis  plenam  potestatem, 
fidelitates  et  homagia,  ac  servitia  nobis,  ut  Regi  Francis,  in  dicto 
ducatu,  et  alia,  juxta  conventiones  prsdictas,  debita  et  promissa^ 
necnon  liber ationem  et  possessionem  castrorum,  villarum,  et  locorum 
dicti  ducatus  petendi  et  recipiendi,  nancisoendi  et  retinendi ; 

•  Ryin<*r,  Foedera,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  15205. 
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Redditus  et  proventus  dicti  ducatus  pro  defenaione  cjusdem  oolli- 
gendi  et  recipiendi, 

Fideles  nostros  ibidem  defendendi, 

£t  in  hostes  et  rebelles  nostros  ibidem  insurgendi,  jurisdictioiiem 
omneiD;  nobis  ibi  competentem^  exceroendi, 

Tutores  et  curatores  dandi^  decreta  interponendi^  et  omnia  alia  et 
singula  faciendi  et  exoercendi^  que  ad  ofBcium  capitanei  et  locum 
nostrum  tenentis  ibidem  pertinere  noscuntur,  et  que  posaemus  heat 
n  illuc  personaliter  presens  essemus. 

Promittentes,  &c.  ut  supra  mutaiU  mutandis  usque  ibi  pre- 
miasorum^  et  tunc  sic  ; 

£t  ide6  dilectionem  et  fidelitatem  Teatram  attent^  rogamua,  qua- 
tinus^  onus  et  honorem  higusmodi  magnanimiter  aaaumentea^  drca 
premissa  omnia  et  singula^  ut  premittitur^  fadenda  et  catcqiieada 
prudenter  et  strenue  laboretis^  ut  vestram  fidelitatem  et  gestum  lauda- 
bilem  debeamus  merito  rommendare,  et  repensiva  retributionia  uberis 
premiare. 

Mandavimus  enim  Archiepiscopis,  Epiaoopia^   Dudbus,  Mardii- 
onibus^  Comitibus^  Vioecomitibus^  Baroniboa,  et  personia  aliia  quibna- 
eomque^  in  et  de  dicto  Ducatu  existentibua,  ut  vobis^  et  depatandia 
per  Tos^  in  pnemisds  pareant  humiliter  et  intendant. 
In  cujus^  etc. 

Teste  Rege  apud  Wyndesore.  xx.  die  Julii. 

£t  mandatum  est  omnibus  et  singulis  Archiepiscopia,  etc.  proii^ 
supra  mutatis  mutandis. 

No.  VIII. 

De  Exceroitu  ad   Partes  transbarinas  jam  transmism^  bt 
DE  Pasraoio  Reois  ordinato.* 

ReXj  venerabili  in  Christo  Patri^  I.  eadem  gratis,  Archiepiacopo 
Cantuar*;  totius  Anglis  Primati^  Salutem,  &c. 

Teste  Rege  apud  Turrim  London*  xv.  die  Auguati. 

Per  ipaum  Regem. 

Consimile  Breve  dirigitur  Archiepiscopo  Eborum  Anglie  Pnmati. 
Vid.  M.  xiv.  de  Dat*  xxx.  die  Sept*. 

No.  IX. 

Pro  Roberto  de  Artoys,   (ut  dicitur)  DEFUNcro.f 

Rex^  collectoribus  custume  lanarum,  coriorum^  et  pellium  ianuU- 
rum  in  portu  London'^  Salutem. 

•   Rymer,  Fcedera,  ?ol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  1209. 
t  Ibid.  p.  1315. 
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Mandamus  vobis  quod  Henrico  Galeys,  attornato  Robert!  de 
Artoya  defuncti^  ut  dieitur^  undecim  saccos  et  unum  quartronutt 
lans^  de  illis  centum  quinquaginta  et  octo  saccis  lans^  quos  eidem 
Roberto  pro  vadiis  suis^  et  quorumdam  hominum  ad  arma^  et  sagittari- 
orum^  aeeum  ad  partes  Britannie  in  obsequium  nostrum  profectorum, 
in  portu  predicto  careari^  et  ad  partes  transmarinas,  soluta  dimidifl 
marc4  pro  quolibet  dictorum  undecim  saccorum,  et  pro  dicto  quar- 
trono,  Juxta  ratam  dimidie  marcs  de  sacco^  absque  securitate^  de 
pkta  argenti^de  quolibet  saccorum  eorumdem  Juxta  ordinationem,  ind^ 
factam  in  AngliA,  reportandorum^  duci  permittatis. 

Tette  custode  Anglie^  apud  Kenyngton^  xx.  die  Novembris. 


No.  X. 

Letter  from  Edward  III.  to  his  Son. 

''  fxk%  cbier  et  tr^s  am^  filtz^  nous  savoms  bien  qe  vous  desires 
niult  de  favoir  bones  novelx  de  nous  et  de  notre  estat ;  vous  faceoms 
assav^rfr  qe  au  partier  du  cestes  nous  esteioras  heites  de  corps^  Dieux 
en  8o|t  loi(^  I  desirant  mesroe  ceo  de  vous  oier  et  savoir.  Tres  chier 
filts^  come  nous  est  avenuz  puis  notre  d^partir  d'Engleterre  vous 
faceoms  assavoir  qe  nous  avoms  chivacbe  un  graunt  piece  en  la 
ducb^  de  Bretaig^e,  le  quele  pais  est  rendue  a  notre  obeisance  od  plu- 
soufs  bones  villes  et  forcellettes  ;  c'est  assavoir  la  villes  de  Plouremellj 
et  le  cbattiel  et  la  ville  de  Malatrait,  et  le  cbastiel  et  la  ville  de  Rondon 
qf  sont  bones  villes  et  bien  fermt-s.  £t  sachez  que  le  sire  de 
ClissouQ  qest  un  des  plus  grauntz  de  Peyto  et  quatre  autrcs  barons, 
c'est  assavoir  le  sire  de  Lyac,  le  sire  de  Machecoille,  le  sire  de  Reiez, 
le  sire  de  Reynes  et  autres  chivalers  du  dit  pais  et  lor  villes  et  force- 
lettes  qi  sount  droitement  sour  le  fountz  de  France  et  de  notre  duch5e 
de  Gatcoigne  sount  renduz  k  nostre  pees,  quele  chose  homme  tient  un 
grauQt  esploit  k  notre  guerre^  et  avaunt  I'escrivere  dv  cestes  nous 
avoms  envoiez  en  lez  parties  de  Nauntes  notre  cosyn  de  Northf,  le 
covnte  de  Warwick,  Mons.  Hugh  le  Despenser  et  aultres  Banretz  od 
graunt  nombre  ove  cccc.  hommes  d'armes  pour  faire  Tesploit  qu'ils 
poiount.  Et  puis  lour  departir  avoms  novels  qe  le  sire  de  Gasson  et 
les  barons  suisditzse  fusrent  mys  od  un  bon  nombre  des  gentz  d'armes 
en  aide  de  notre  dit  cosin  et  sa  compagnye  ;  mais  unquore  a  departir 
du  cesles  n'en  avoms  nulles  novels  de  lour  esploit,  mais  nous 
espoiroms  d'aver  hastiment  bones  od  Taide  Dieux.  Tres  chier 
filtZy  sachez  qe  par  Tavis  et  consail  de  les  plus  sages  de  notre  ost  avoms 
mys  notre  siege  a  la  cit^  de  Vanes  qest  le  meillour  viUe  de  Bretaigne 
apres  la  ville  de  Nauntes,  et  pluis  poet  grever  et  restreindre  la  pais  k 
notre  ob^'isance  ;  qar  il  nous  estoit  avis  que  si  nous  eussoms  chivach^ 
pluis  avaunt  saunz  estre  seur  de  la  dite  ville,  le  pajfs  qest  renduz  k 
nous  ne  purroit  tenir  devers  nous  en  nuUe  manere.     Et  auxint  la 
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dtte  ville  est  Bour  la  rnear  et  est  bien  fentiez,  li^snt  qe  si  mmi 
pulssoms  aver  U  serra  graunt  esploii  k  notre  guerre.  £t  luichcs, 
tres  cher  filtZj  que  Monsr.  Lowis  cle  Peiters,  coun;e  de  ValcniJncf  est 
capitain  de  la  %'ille,  ct  bomme  dist  q'ilsy  sount  bones  getitz  ovcsque 
lui ;  maiB  nous  cspoiroms  que  par  la  puissance  de  IHeux  oous 
aucroms  bone  issue  ;  qar  puis  notre  venue  en  cestes  pan  its  Dieu 
nous  ad  donn^  bone  comenceraent  et  assetz  d*ejsp!oiu?r  pour  le  temps, 
loi"  en  soit-il,  et  le  pais  est  assetz  pleinteouse  des  l>le«  et  i\v  ch*r. 
Mais  toutz  foitz,  cber  filtz,  il  covieni  qe  vous  excttez  notre  chaun. 
celler  et  tresorer  de  en  voir  devers  nous  denierSj  qur  ils  conui^scni  blrn 
notre  estat.  Chier,  filtz  sacbez  qe  le  tierce  jour  qui^  nous  fusmes 
berberges  au  dite  si^ge  viendrent  k  nous  un  abb^  et  un  drrc  de 
par  les  cardinalx  ovesque  lour  lettre  pour  nous  requerre  deeaux  cnvoier 
sauve  conduit  pour  venir  devers  nous ;  et  nous  disoient  qe  s^ilt 
eosspnt  conduit  ils  puissent  estre  devers  nous  en  tour  les  huic  jourt 
apres.  Et  feissoms  noire  consail  respoudre  as  dita  messagieia  et  < 
liverer  a  eux  noz  lettres  de  conduyt  pour  mestnes  le  cardinatx  i 
venlr  a  la  vilk  de  Maltrait  a  trente  leages  de  tious,  qestoit  nadgatll 
renduz  h  nous  et  a  notre  pees  ;  qar  notre  entent  nVst  pas  quUmd 
deivount  pluis  pres  aproscber  notre  ost  qe  la  dite  ville  dc  Malatrait, 
pour  ptusours  causes.  Et  sachez  qe  eu  quele  plit  qe  nous  smnes,  od 
{'aide  de  Dieu^  notre  entent  ne  est  toutz  jours  decllner  a  re$on  4 
quele  heure  qe  nous  serra  offert,  Mais  qe  covient  que  les  cardioalx 
veignent  issint  devers  nous  ne  pensoms  mye  delaier  un  jour  de  uutn* 
parpos;  qar  nous  poioms  bien  penser  de  dclaies  qe  nous  avotui  cu 
einz  ces  beures  par  tretis  de  eaux  et  des  aultres.  Chier  lilta,  a  pluis 
tost  qe  nous  eioms  nule  issue  de  notre  siege  ou  d'autre  bu soigne  qe 
nous  toucbe  nous  vous  manderoms  les  novclx  toutdiz  si  en  a  vaunt  qt 
les  messagiers  puisaent  entre  aler.  Chier  filtz,  faitei  monstrer  cpfttet 
lettres  a  rercbeveaque  de  Cauniirbirs  et  a  ce.iux  de  notre  oonsaU  dcven 
vous:  chier  fiUt,  Dieu  soit  gardein  de  vous.  DQn6  totitz  notre 
eecFL^  seal  al  si  ge  de  Vanes  la  veille  de  seint  Nicboias*  Tres  chier 
filtz,  anres  I'escrivere  du  cestes  lettres  nous  viendrent  novels  qt'  notr« 
coayn  dc  North^  et  le  comte  de  Warr,  mcnseigneur  Hughe  le  De- 
spenser  et  lez  aultres  banerettes  et  lour  companye  onnt  at^si'g^  la 
ville  de  Nauntes^  qar  its  espoiront  od  Taide  de  Dieux  de  faiie  esj^loit 
haitivement.** 


No.  XI. 

Letter  of  tmb   Dvkb  or  Lancaster. 

(SeeCh«ptfr  XX.) 

Bndroit  des  Novels  saundroit :  J^ncbez,  que  devaunl  le  feile  dt 
rAssumpcion  Xotre   Daine  bien  trois  jours  nous  remuasmes  dc 
Roel  devers  les  parties  de  Bruggerak,  ct  iroms  assembK^  illesqrs  tou 
lez  icigneurs  de  Gascoigne  et  autres  gentz*  qestoiL-nt  bor*  de  e^txhMa 
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k  I'entent  de  chivacher^  et  avoms  illesque  consail  ove  leys  seigneurs 
BUS  dits,  si  qe  avaunt  notre  partir  d'illesqes  nous  veinent  ascuns  gents 
chivalers  et  aultres  pour  demander  trewes  de  par  les  Fraunceys  qe 
gesoient  unqore  k  si^ge  devant  Aquillon.     Mais  puisqe  nous  savoms 
qe  monsieur  le  roi  est  ariv^  en  Norroandye^  nous  ne  vodroms  mye. 
assentir  a  nulle  trewe ;  et  sour  ceo  les  enemys  se  lev^rent  du  sif^ge 
la  dismenge  proschein  dcvaunt  le  feste  de  Seint  Barthu^  et  s*en  d^- 
partirent  mult  ledement,  qar  ils  perdirent  graunt  partie  de  lour  biens 
et  de  lour  gentz^  et  lesserent  lour  tentes  et  tout  le  pluis  de  lour  her- 
neis :  si  que  sitost  qe  nous  le  savoms  nous  tenismes  avaunt  notre 
chemyn  en  Angeneys,  et  venismes  devaunt  la  Viller^al^  q'est  une  bone 
ville  du  royalme,  laquelle  nous  estoit  rendu  et  aultres  villes  et  chas- 
tiels  d'entour  tut  plain.     £t  quaunt  avoms  estabM  cele  ville  et  la 
pa'is,  nous  chivachoms  tut  la  pays  et  alasmes  droit  k  Tonynges  et 
Aquillon^  et  les  feismes  establer  auxy  et  la  pais  environ.    £t  puis  re- 
parasmes  ariere  k  la  R^ole^  et  y  demurrasmes  bien  buit  jours^  et 
avoms  illesqes  coiisail,  et  avoms  illesqes  tout  la  pais^  et  d^partismes 
notre  ost  en  treis^  et  lessames  le  Seigneur  de  la  Brette^  Monsieur 
B^rard  de  Bret^  seneschal   de    Gascoyne^    Monsieur  Alexandre  de 
Cam  on  t^  et  aultres  devers  les  parties  de  Besades;  le  Seigneur  Duracx 
et  aultres  seigneurs  de  Augeneys  lessames  celes  parties  et  tenismes 
avaunt  notre  chemyn  vers  les  parties  de  Centogne  od  mil  hommes 
dWmes.     £t  remuasmes  le  douzi^me  jour  de  Septembre^  et  geusmes 
en  une  bone  ville  qe  nous  fust  mesme  le  jour  renduz^  la  ville  de  Sal- 
veterrA     £t  lendemayn  quaunt  nous  avoms  pris  serment  de  c^aux 
de  la  ville^  nous  tenismes  avaunt  notre  chemyn  bien  sept  jours  saunx 
assaillir  une  ville  ou  chastiel  tanqe  nous  venismes  au  chastiel  de  Nau 
qu'est  sour  la  riviere  de  Charente,  et  illeosqes  feismes  reparailler  le 
pount  q'estoit  debrus^  qar  Teawe  estoit  si  perfounde  qe  hommes  ne 
poet  passer  par  ailleurs,  et  passames  illeosqes  lendemain.     £t  avoms 
cele  jour  novels  qe  les  gents  Monsieur  Wautier  de  Mauny^  q'avoient 
conduyt  des  Fraunceis  d'  aler  au  roy  {^ar  terre^  furent  pris  et  em> 
prisones  deinz  la  ville  de  Seint  John  Aungelyn ;  et  ensi  fustrent^  et 
Mounseigneur  Wautier  estoit  eschap^  soy  tierce  k  graunt  payne :  si 
qe  nous  tenismes  avaunt  notre  chemyn  devers  la  dite  ville  et  Tassail- 
lames  et  fust  gayne  par  force,  Dieu  mercy,  et  les  gentz  gett^s  hors 
du  prisone  et  demureasmes  huit  jours  et  establioms  la  ville.     £t  ceulx 
de  la  ville  nous  Hsrent  serment  et  deviendrent  £ng]eis^  et  deivent  de 
lour  costage  demene  duraunt  la  guerre  trover  CC  hommes  d'armes 
et  DC  a  pi^  en  gamisoun  de  la  dite  viUe ;    et  en  temps  du  pe^s 
acrestrent  lour  rentes  au  roy  pluis  par  an  q'ils'ne  soleient  paier  k  roi 
de  Fraunce  chescun  an  de  III.  mil  escutz.   £t  lendemayn  de  Seint 
Michel  nous  chivachasmes  vers  la  cit^  de  Peiters,  et  geusmes  une 
nuy  t  devaunt  la  ville  de  Lysingham  q'est  une  forte  ville,  si  qe  homme 
la  aloit  assailler,  et  fust  gagn^  par  assaut^  et  le  chastiel  nous  fust 
rendu  q'est  un  de  pluis  nobles  chastiels  et  de  pluis  fort  qe  sount  garrea 
en    Fraunce  ou  en  Gascoigne ;  et  nous  establoms  le  chastiel  et  la 
ville,  et  y  lessames  biien  C  hommes  d'armes  et  aultres  gents  k  pi^. 
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oTMqe  eux  et  chivtchaimei  deTtunt  la  eit^  d«  Pdten  et  ib  reque- 
nsmes.  Mais  ils  ne  voleient  rien  faire>  qar  il  kmr  MmUa  lour  rOk 
aiaetB  forte,  et  si  estoient  assets  des  gents,  si  qe  homme  I'assaiUa,  qe 
liMt  le  proschein  mersgerdy  apr^s  le  Seint  Midid  ;  et  fast  par  fbfde 
gayn^,  et  touts  ceaux  de  la  TiUe  fosrent  pris  oa  morts.  Et  les  seig. 
neors  q'estoient  dedeins,  on  ^vesqe  et  Uen  IIII  barons,  qnaont  ils 
Tirent  la  prise  de  la  ville  s'en  al^rent  d'sntre  part  Et  nons  dcmnr- 
rasmes  y  bien  huit  jours;  et  estoionis  k  FescriTere  des  gents  de 
castes  al  Tille  de  Seint  Johan.  Et  aTons  de  bones  viUes  et  chaatids 
qe  nous  sount  rendus  entonr,  et  ensi  arons  fait  nn  beal  dii?acbtf,  le 
Dieux  mercy,  et  sumes  revenus  k  Sdnt  Johan,  et  pensoms  d*illesqes 
tenir  notre  diemyn  derers  Bordeaux,  quelle  diose  sera  forte  k  faire  k 
ceo  qe  ks  enemys  sount  quilles  en  paTs ;  mais  espoiroms  de  faire 
bien  od  Tayde  de  Dieux. 


END  OF  THE    tlM't   v6LU>fE. 
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